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CHAPTER    I 

EXPANSION  AND  EMPIRE 

WERE  we  as  ready  as  were  our  forefathers  to  see  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  some 
things  might  be  accounted  for  which  now  must  await 
further  accession  of  wisdom.  In  our  ignorance  we  might 
ask,  for  example,  what  possible  connection  could  there  be 
between  a  Yankee  fur-trader  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  in  the  year  1792,  the  federal  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  Corsican  adventurer  seeking  advancement  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Or,  again,  what  could  black  cannibals 
in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  or  whilom  importations  thence 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  or  the  visit  of  a  future  president 
to  Florida  have  to  do  with  the  late  possessions  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  or  in  establishing  the  southern  limits  and 
frontage  on  the  Pacific  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  And  yet,  enlightened  by  wisdom 
from  on  high,  one  might  answer,  It  is  the  Invisible  Archi- 
tect of  the  Republic,  his  finger  pointing  out  where  the 
corner  stones  shall  be  laid,  corners  so  wide  apart,  so  utterly 
at  variance,  that  only  the  eye  of  omniscience  may  trace 
the  lines  of  their  connection. 

For  at  the  very  moment  that  Robert  Gray  of  Boston 
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entered  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  the  West,  giving  the 
name  of  his  good  ship  Columbia  to  that  stream,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  clearing 
away  the  debris  after  the  battle  and  returning  to  their 
farms  and  merchandise,  while  statesmen  were  fashioning 
forms  of  government  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new 
nation. 

By  virtue  of  the  presence  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence  in  1534,  and  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle 
on  the  Mississippi  in  1681,  the  king  of  France  held  Canada 
and  the  interior  of  the  continent  from  the  great  lakes  to 
the  Mexican  gulf,  and  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  following  the  fall 
of  Quebec,  transferred  to  England  the  mideontinent  French 
possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  thirteen 
English  colonies  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  was  added  this 
newly  acquired.  French  domain,  the  whole  constituting 
the  area  of  the  United  States  in  1787  as  won  from  England 
by  the  war  of  Independence. 

Claims  had  been  preferred  by  the  several  colonies  each 
to  a  strip  beyond  the  Appalachian  range  equal  in  width  to 
its  frontage  on  the  ocean,  which  claims  were  ceded  to  the 
federal  government. 

Turning  to  the  Pacific,  we  find  thus  early  agencies  at 
work  in  the  Oregon  country.  Though  fortuitous  it  is  none 
the  less  gratifying  that  this  unsurveyed  angle  should  have 
been  so  accurately  placed  by  these  instruments  of  destiny 
—men  all  unconscious  of  the  potential  significance  of  their 
acts — ^that  the  unimaginary  lines  should  have  been  so 
accurately  drawn  along  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  to 
place  their  poMessions  on  the  Pacific  exactly  opposite  their 
home  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  shipping  interests  of  the  colonies  had  enlarged 
during  the  period  of  dependency  until  their  vessels  were 
seen  in  all  ports  of  every  sea.  Many  voyages  since  Drake's 
visit  to  California  in  1579  had  been  made  to  the  coast, 
voyages    of    discovery    and    trade,    notably    by    Spanish, 
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English,  and  American  navigators,  each  of  whom  set  up 
rights  of  possesion. 

The  coastwise  fur-trade  offered  attractions  equal  to 
those  of  the  forest,  and  the  Northwest  was  a  prolific  field. 
Routine  was  in  this  wise :  New  England  ships  exchanged 
their  cargo  of  Yankee  trinkets  and  more  substantial  Indian 
goods  for  the  rich  peltries  of  the  natives,  then  sailed  away 
for  China,  where  the  furs  were  sold,  teas  and  silks  taking 
their  place.  A  successful  voyage  of  two  or  three  years 
was  very  profitable,  the  return  cargo  selling  at  three  to 
five  times  the  original  cost. 

Captain  Gray  was  the  first  New  Englander  to  adven- 
ture a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion, 
while  exploiting  the  coast  southward  from  Juan  de  Puca 
strait,  that  he  came  to  the  great  river. 

A  score  of  times  the  place  had  been  passed  by  famous 
navigators,  but  the  noble  stream  had  withheld  its  secret 
until  it  should  be  found  by  an  American  mariner  to  be 
given  to  his  CQimtry. 

Not  without  controversy,  however,  for  never  were  there 
lands  so  far  away  or  undeveloped  that  men  could  not  be 
found  to  fight  over  them. 

After  all  other  claimants  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
Nootka  convention  and  other  conferences,  Russia  mean- 
while having  relinquished  her  rights  to  all  lands  below 
latitude  54°  40',  and  Spain  having  included  whatever  pre- 
tensions she  may  have  had  to  the  Oregon  country  in  her 
sale  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819,  there  remained 
as  parties  in  the  dispute  England  and  the  United  States 
only.  The  territory  in  question  lay  between  latitudes  42°, 
the  northern  boundary  of  California,  and  54°  40',  the  south- 
em  limit  of  Alaska. 

Each  side  claimed  the  whole — a  truly  diplomatic  open- 
ing to  a  discussion  which  was  to  last  for  half  a  century 
and  become  famous  in  history  as  the  Oregon  question. 

The  United  States  cited   the  New   England   trading 
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vessels  on  the  Northwest  Coast  since  1784;  the  diaeoTery 
acd  naming  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Robert  Gray  in  1792 ; 
the  government  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805; 
the  appearance  of  the  Astor  parties  and  erection  of  Fort 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1811 ;  Williams, 
Henry,  and  Winship  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  Columbia ; 
American  missionaries  on  the  Willamette,  and  free 
trappers  and  traders  elsewhere. 

England  brought  forward  the  navigations  of  Vancou- 
ver and  others  along  the  coast;  the  adventures  of  David 
Thompson  in  New  Caledonia;  the  coming  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie  to  Bentinck  North  Arm,  and  the  doings  of  John 
Stuart  and  Simon  Eraser  at  Stuart  lake  and  on  Eraser 
river.  Then  throughout  the  northern  interior  were  the 
British  fur-forts  of  the  English  Hudson  Bay  company  and 
the  Scotch  Northwest  company,  with  baronial  halls  at  forte 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  ruled  in  state  by  the  chief  factors 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  John  McLoughlin  respectively, 
who  bowed  forth  to  dinner  their  Indian  wives  with  all 
the  form  and  circumstance  due  to  princesses  of  the 
blood. 

The  British  apparently  getting  the  best  of  it,  our  pug- 
nacious patriots  sent  forth  their  loudest  argument  in  the 
war  cry  of  "Fifty-four-forty  or  fight." 

Doubtless  some  who  thus  shouted  understood  it,  if  not 
the  "flfty-four-forty,"  at  least  the  "fight."  The  question 
came  up  in  a  cabinet  meeting  in  1845.  President  Polk 
favored  the  popular  demand,  insisting  upon  the  entire 
territory  for  the  United  States,  but  Buchanan,  with  more 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  was  satisfied  to  divide  the 
land  at  latitude  49°. 

Had  our  belligerent  progenitors  won  their  way  we 
should  now  have  a  continuous  coast  line  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  four  thousand  miles;  as  it  is  the  break  is  but  five 
hundred  miles,  or  thereabout,  in  length. 

In  1803  was  effected  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by 
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■which  term  vtas  then  known  all  that  region  lying  west  of 
Ihu  MissisBippi  ti)  the  borders  «if  the.  Spanish  possessions 
aod  the  Ort'jrun  territoi-}'.  It  cmiie  fortuitously,  like  must 
of  the  atlrlitions  to  our  iloruain,  and  nearly  doubled  tlie 
original  area  of  the  tTnited  Statps, 

It  happnied  io  tlds  way.  The  island  of  New  Orleanfi 
in  foreign  hands  had  proved  an  obslniction  to  American 
commerce,  and  JaiiieB  Monroe  v/aa  eeiit  to  Paris  commis- 
sioned to  buy  it.  He  had  no  thought  of  purchasing  half  a 
continent,  but  only  a  amall  lot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

It  appf?ats  that  the  Corsican  wanted  money.  European 
rulers  geueinlly  want  money.  When  informed  of  Mr. 
Jlonroe's  errand  Napoleon  saw  that  so  small  a  transaction, 
if  ronsiituniateil,  would  not  greatly  help  him.  So  he  said 
to  his  agent.  Marhois,  "I  need  money  in  Prance  more  than 
wild  lands  in  America;  get  me  fifty  or  a  hundred  niillinn 
franra  and  let  it  all  go." 

The  price  ttnally  agreed  upon  was  fifteen  million  dol- 
lun*.  But  alas!  the  pity  of  it  for  the  Yankee  hargain- 
inaker,  when  it  might  have  been  had  for  ten  millions,  even 
though  at  the  price  at  which  stolen  lands  were  then  selling 
it  would  have  been  <?heap  at  thirty  millions. 

Two  army  officers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  were  detailed  to 
examine  the  new  piireliase  and  report, 

They  ascended  the  MisHouri  to  its  souree,  found  there- 
about Uie  head-waters  o£  the  Columbia,  and  followed  that 
stieam  to  its  mouth. 


Andrew  JacTtsou  entered  Florida  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  in  1816.  Regardless  of  instnietions  he  seized 
Spanish  forts,  hanged  white  men  without  a.  trial,  slew  Sem- 
iniiles  witbtutt  quarter,  and  swore  by  the  Eternal.  For 
which  piratical  proceedioga  he  was  hailetl  a  hero  and  twice 
made  prefiident,  Spain  inranwhile  being  glad  to  get  five 
millions  for  the  countrj'  and  throw  in  Oregon. 

TexM,  after  ffflioiog  independence  from  Mexico,  joined 
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the  United  States  confederacy  in  1845,  the  last  to  be 
received  into  the  union  as  a  slave  state. 

Aiter  an  inglorious  war  with  Mexico  in  1848,  fifteen 
million  dollars  was  given  for  the  upper  California  country, 
and  ten  millions  in  1853  for  the  Gadsden  strip,  which 
brought  the  Pacific  coast  line  down  to  San  Diego,  and 
included  the  region  contiguous  to  California  back  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  thus  rounding  out  the  Republic  proper  as  it 
stands  to-day. 

Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867  for  seven 
millions,  or  a  little  more ;  the  Hawaiian  islands  applied  for 
and  received  admission  in  1898 ;  Wake  island  was  acquired 
the  same  year;  part  of  the  Samoa  islands  in  1900;  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  in  1899;  and  the  Panamfi,  canal 
zone  in  1904. 

Thus  fell  into  place  as  a  compact  whole  the  several 
parts  of  our  commonwealth,  from  which  category  we  may 
if  we  choose  exclude  our  Panama  possession  which  was 
obtained  for  a  purpose — as  a  place  it  may  be  for  display- 
ing before  the  world  a  specimen  of  American  art  or 
artifice. 

It  came  to  pass  as  the  century  neared  its  end  that 
reflective  minds  at  Washington  began  to  consider  the 
exposed  position  of  our  Pacific  possessions  as  illustrated 
by  the  late  civil  war;  also  the  ever-increasing  arrogance 
and  the  ever-decreasing  honesty  of  the  railway  magnates 
who  usurped  the  government,  and  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  an  interoceanie  waterway. 

Unfortunately  Spain  was  four  hundred  years  before  us 
in  securing  all  the  isthmuses.  For  four  hundred  years 
there  had  been  talk  of  utilizing  some  one  of  them  as  a  site 
for  a  canal,  and  but  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  John  Hay 
the  talk  might  have  continued  for  another  four  hundred 
years.  Some  day  our  successors  will  clear  away  where 
the  sources  of  three  great  rivers  so  conveniently  placed  in 
juxtaposition  straddle  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  Missouri 
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flowing  paKt.w:ircl,  Ihi*  Ctibrado  soutliwani,  aud  Uie  Colum- 
bia westward,  tlieuw  lo  dig  iiiid  cnnalize  the  wluiU'  country. 

The  firet  ehoice  of  the  United  Stiitca  for  a  canal  site 
after  Panam^  was  Nienragua,  the  Innd-ciit  there  being 
h'tm,  aud  the  oi^^au  travel  betwei;!!  our  eastern  and  wenteru 
shores  Ie.sa  by  u.  thouaaud  miles.  The  Ftvuoli  were  at 
Panamii  though  tbcy  had  made  overtures  to  sell. 

Ntijfli'flfiua  \va«  exeoiediiigly  solioiUniK;  so  further  auv- 
VL'ys  wTit  luadt'  ami  the  Kuat  t^atiiiiati^d.  TIh^  liiyn  of 
Mauagua  uuderKtood  what  it  tngnitit^d  tu  their  liltli!  ellW- 
vesfwiit  rep iiblio— isolation  dnded,  the  world  bnmsjht  to 
their  door,  era  ploy  men  t  for  all  their  people,  a  market  fur 
all  their  products,  and  perpetual  peace  assured  under  the 
safeguard  of  a  powerful  neighbor. 

So  the  h.irgaiii  was  struck ;  Nicaragua  was  to  receive  ten 
million  dollars  for  such  rights  and  privileges  ;i8  M'ere 
neetwFtnry  tuT  the  purpose.  The  people  of  the  lakes  were 
ful!  of  joy. 

But  how  now?  Why  do  the  nien  of  Niearagua  pause; 
why  do  lliey  wliisper  and  look  wise!  Evidently  a  thought 
has  struck  them.  There  is  yet  time,  they  say.  The  Wasli- 
ington  people  are  rich.  Ilaviug  gone  ao  far  they  surely 
will  not  withdraw  fur  the  matter  of  anofher  ten  millions. 
Ten  for  us  and  ten  for  the  country;  that  were  well.  Or 
slay,  twenty  for  us  and  the  canal  for  our  country;  that 
were  hyLter.  A  little  diphimaey  and  the  coup  were  aa- 
eomplished— Spanish  diploiiiaey,  Sagasta  would  say,  wit 
and  wiNdom,  seiisoned  nr  stale,  whatever  it  might  be 
Yankeedom  had   no  use  for  it. 

Loud  were  the  lamentations  of  the  Nicaraguans  when 
they  learned  of  their  loss,  and  loud  the  acclaim  of  Colombia 
on  the  approneh  of  the  worshipful  ten  millioas.  Waithing- 
ton  refused  Mnuai^ua's  appenl  fur  li  reconsideration,  and 
Bogotji  promised  for  the  ten  millions  to  grunt  all  that  was 
required,  while  the  Prenehnieu  would  be  glad  to  lake 
forty  millions  for  their  failure. 

The  negotiatoi's  for  this  right  of  way  were  learning 
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faBt,,  if  indeed  they  did  not  know  it  "before,  tliat  S]iai!is]i- 
Aniprieans  iir<'  not  cunspipuoiis  fur  triilli  and  reiiabitily  in 
their  dealings,  whether  at  Alanagna  or  Bogota,  for  after 
meeting  the  offer  of  Colombia  pronijitly  and  fairly  they 
found  themselves  siiljjet't  to  the  same  backing  and  filling 
process  which  had  bo  disgusted  them  at  Mana^nia. 

For  here  were  the  same  race,  the  aanie  undisciplined 
cupidity,  the  some  business  methods,  unstable,  unreliable, 
vapid,  vain.  As  at  Manaf»ua,  so  argued  among  thomselvea 
tlie  men  of  Bo^ta.  Ten  millions  and  the  grand  canal 
were  good.  Twenty  millions  and  the  -jraiid  canal  were 
better,  and  that  sum  divided  ainoiug  thu  statesmen  of 
Bogota  wonhl  be  quite  a  windfall. 

Turning  their  back  once  more  upon  such  ill-advised 
dealing  the  Washington  authorities  approached  the  pL-ople 
of  Panama  and  said,  "Vou  are  a  sovereign  state  and  no 
part  of  a  confederacy.  You  were  forced  into  thta  Colom- 
bian ii.ssoeiHtion  by  reason  of  your  exposed  position  and 
laek  of  resisting  force.  Dectaro  your  independence,  as  if? 
your  right;  accept  this  peripatetic  ten  millions  of  onra  iiiid 
grant  us  what  w*  reipiire  for  our  work.  We  will  defend 
you  fi-om  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  cause  your 
rL-eugnition  as  an  independent  state  by  the  powers  of 
Enrope. " 

And  80  it  waa  done.  There  were  futile  ravings  jit 
Bogota  aa  there  had  been  at  Managua^  and  threats  of  war 
and  dire  destruction,  and  pleadings  withal  that  the  good 
"Waabinpton  gentlemen  would  reconsider,  wonid  let  Pan- 
ama, alone  and  give  Colombia  the  ten  niilliuns  as  before 
contemplated.  But  all  in  vain.  Colombia  was  powerless, 
and  the  United  States  was  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  so  fickle 
and  untrustworthy  a  coadjutor  in  the  great  enterprise. 
Not  that  the  Panama  people  were  of  dirt'ereut  stamp,  but 
they  were  near  al  baud  and  could  be  better  managed. 

"I  hope  in  aJl  this,"  said  Senator  Hoar,  "that  there  is 
nothing  dishonorable."  And  President  Roosevelt  replied 
"There  is  nothing  dishonorable." 
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Thereupon  our  people  dug  in  peace,  and  with  far  less 
sickneB8  than  had  been  anticipated,  owing  to  thie  superior 
hygienic  conditions  estaWished. 

The  French  spent  «250,000,nOO  on  a  sca-Ievd  canal  72 
feet  wide  and  2D  feet  deep,  and  failed  owing  to  tlie  imprac- 
ticability of  the  sva-levcl  plan,  their  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful metlnHls,  th(!  Panama  fever,  and  iuadeiiual*  control  uf 
the  canal  zone.  Our  cunnl  is  HOD  feet  wide  iind  11  feet 
deep ;  the  cost  is  abitut  $400,000, IWH.  It  is  50  uiiies  Iouk, 
from  a  point  five  milei)  out  ia  Limou  bny  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  a  point  five  miles  out  on  the  Pacific  side.  From 
the  point  on  the  north — on  the  Atlantic  side,  in  the  sea,  five 
miles  out — there  is  a  ehanni>l,  proteeted  by  a  breakwater 
500  fpet  wide,  that  rims  eight  miles — five  miles  in  the  sea 
and  three  miles  in  the  (jatun  daiit. 

The  Oatun  dam  is  7J00  feet  long,  115  feet  hijfh,  its 
Bupports  half  a  mile  tliiek  at  the  bollom,  400  feet  tliiek  at 
the  water's  tdpe,  whieh  is  85  feet  above,  the  bottom,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  115  feet,  with  a  width  of  100  feet  at 
the  top.  That  incloses  a  lake  135  sciuare  mileii  in  surface, 
and  furnishes  h  channel  1,000  feet  wide  for  aixtefu  miles, 
800  fwt  wide  for  fmir  miles,  500  feet  for  four  milea  and 
imtil  it  rt-aelips  the  Cuhlira  eut. 

The  Cidehia  cut  ia  nine  miles  long  and  the  eanal  has 
a  depth  H«r<)«a  the  bottom  thnmgh  it  nf  300  fei^t.  The 
eaoal  is  Forty-five  feet  deep  through  thi;  lake 

The  vessel  making  lliia  pansa^^e  is  raised  by  three  steps 
of  28H  feet  each — ^three  double  aeta  of  locks.  It  ia 
raised  to  (he  level  of  the  lake  85  feet,  and  continues  on 
that  lovel  until  it  reaches  the  pnd  of  thfi  (_'ulebra  eat  at 
Pedro  Miguel,  where  it  is  lowered  ap«iu  30  feet  to  a  small 
lake  through  whieh  there  in  a  mth-  and  a  half  of  a  cfaaiinel 
SOO  feet  wide.  Then  at  Miraflores  it  la  lowered  again  two 
«teps  of  28W  feet  into  a  channtl  500  feet  wide  that  goes  out 
into  the  Pfteifie  ocean  five  miles.  It  will  take  three  hount 
for  a  viMsel  to  k"  up  and  down  the  steps  and  ten  to  twelve 
Jiours  to  Ko  through  the  canal. 
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An  achievement  when  completed  to  be  r^arded  with 
pride  and  wonder,  pride  that  we ,  had  been  enabled  so 
cleverly  to  assist  nature,  and  wonder  if  Harriman  were 
alive  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  had  it  in  his  pocket. 

To  the  average  American  mind  this  rapid  expansion 
of  domain,  trebling  itself  in  half  a  century,  was  somewhat 
bewildering.  In  leaving  their  European  homes  to  escape 
the  tyrannic  of  despotism  or  the  persecution  of  fanaticism ; 
in  becoming  colonists,  strangers  in  a  strange  land  yet  sub- 
jects of  the  ancient  rule;  in  breaking  ofE  their  fetters 
only  to  fetter  others,  the  curse  of  Adam  following  them  to 
the  New  World;  in  achieving  independence,  in  spreading 
themselves  out  though  as  yet  only  theoretically  over  vast 
areas,  even  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  there  had  been 
no  ambitious  thought  regarding  nilership  other  than  to 
rule  themselves  wisely  and  in  a  God-fearing  manner;  no 
thought  of  dominion  over  others,  of  protectorates,  or  depen- 
dencies, or  subservient  states;  no  thought  of  empire  or 
imperialism  if  indeed  such  words  had  any  significance  with 
them. 

The  true  Americtm  people  do  not  and  never  did  covet 
their  neighbors'  lands,  that  is  to  say  further  than  such  as 
they  could  take  from  the  natives.  Early  statesmen  on  the 
floor  of  congress  "thanked  God  for  the  Rocky  mountain 
barrier  which  placed  a  limit  to  man's  ambition."  We  do 
not  want  Canada  or  Mexico.  As  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  no  more  territory  is  demanded  by  the  south  for  slave- 
holding  purposes.  There  are  always  at  hand  political 
filibusters  ready  for  an^  action  that  will  bring  to  them 
personal  advantage.  There  may  have  been  men  high  in 
office  whose  ardent  imaginations  were  fired  by  thoughts  of 
universal  rule,  as  vast  acquisitions  were  added  to  an  already 
widely  extended  domain,  but  these  were  not  the  American 
people. 

By  yet  others,  then  as  now,  the  cry  of  imperialism,  or 
its  equivalent  was  raised  and  reiterated  upon  every  fresh 
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Requisition,  for  opinion  has  Ven  and  is  divided  as  to  the 
nisttoiii  of  expansion,  thniigh  where  proper  republicanism 
ends  and  iiiiproix'i'  imperialism  begina  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  cme  of  them  to  say. 

Anauli-imperialist  league  was  orKauized  in  Boston  wliieh, 
mmiifested  a  lack  of  contidence  in  Preaideut  Taft,  and  ia 
hia  Philippini!  policy.  They  seemed  to  suspect  the  govern- 
ment of  sinister  designs  iu  regard  tf  the  islaiuls ;  although 
acting  at  present  in  apparent  good  faith,  and  notwith- 
standing the  prompt  fullillment  of  our  proniiat>  with  regard 
to  Cuba,  they  fiiarcd  that  politii-iaus  and  capitalists  were 
Kii  shaping  the  laws  and  aluwrbiDg  the  uatural  wealth  of 
the  Philippine  eountiy  as  to  render  rehabilitation  at  any 
time  impracticable.  And  this,  although  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  what  they  call  iniperiatlsm. 

They  claimed  that  the  Filipinos  had  already*  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  self-government  by  organizinp- 
political  parties,  legislative  asaemblies,  appointing  officiabi, 
and  employing  all  the  paraphernalia  of  popular  govern- 
ment. They  deprecated  the  disposal  of  lands  and  the 
introduction,  under  the  Taft  policy,  of  foreign  capital, 
which  acts  aa  a  menace  rather  than  as  a  benefit.  Their 
arguments  from  false  premises  were  O'therwi.se  somewhat 
strained,  as  Uie  tact  remains  that  in  the  midst  of  internal 
jealousy  and  oxteruul  rapacity  the  native  islanders  are  iu 
no  condition  to  exercise  successful  aeU'-rule,  Aad  there 
ia  no  reason  alter  our  Cuban  benefactions  for  distrusting 
the  American  people. 

What  evidence  the  Pilipiniis  have  given  of  tht-ir  ea- 
paeity  for  se]f-government  it  wuuld  be  difficult  to  say.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  Are  but  little  better  tlian 
savages,  knowing  no  civilized  people,  speaking  no  civil- 
ised language,  and  thinhing  no  civilized  thoughta.  They 
are  far  behind  the  Cubans  in  intelligence  and  edueatiou, 
yet  the  Cubans  made  a  failure  of  their  fiiBt  attempt  at 
Belf -government. 

What  would  they,  these  good  people  of  Boston?    Would 
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they  have  had  us  leave  Spain  alone,  leave  alone  Weyler, 
"the  wickedest  mftn  ou  earth,"  to  grind  the  Cubans  into 
the  diiRt,  to  tear  them  from  tlu'ir  liinnea,  gather  them  into 
droves  and  herd  them  in  city  subnrtiB  to  die  of  atarvation 
and  diseaso,  all  of  rhpui  whom  lie  hfid  not  iilri'iidy  shut  or 
imprisoned  T  Would  they  see  the  dogs  in  their  sheets  thus 
treated  and  not  put  fwrtli  a  restraining  hand?  Was  it  a 
coterie  of  seatinientalists  who  Ihiis  felt  far  the  Cubans,  or 
was  it  a  protest  from  the  great  heart  of  humanity  that 
compelled  President  McKiriley  to  put  an  end  to  the 
iniquity  after  he  had  repeatedly  beufted  Congress  for  a 
littk  more  time  in  wliich  if  possible  to  avert  war? 

Compelled  at  hst  to  aet,  not  by  jjarty  poUtieiana  or  any 
special  interests  hut  by  thu  noble  iuipuLscs  of  the  American 
pl'l)ph^  he  played  the  part  of  a  true  soldier  and  aeted  with 
jiroMiplness  and  vigor.  And  the  fati-ful  words  onee  wired 
to  Admiral  Dewe>\  "Capture  or  destroy  the  Hpanish 
fleet."  where  has  there  been  a  stopping-place  from  that 
day  to  this?  When  haa  there  been  a  time  thai  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  eouUl  honorably  say  *'Here  we 
will  rest;"  when  it  could  with  decency  say  to  the  half  or 
wholly  savage  Filipinos,  "Now  look  out  for  yourBelves," 
leaving  them  to  anarehy  at  home  and  the  prey  of  desig'niilg 
tiations? 

True,  when  Dewey  had  sunk  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 
bay  he  might  have  sailed  away  and  left  them,  his  orders 
obeyed,  his  task  aeentnplished.  Would  any  of  us  have  had 
it  su^  Would  not  the  Spaniards  theri^  have  piiuiiced  upon 
the  defenceless  natives  with  greater  ernelties  than  ever, 
phiralizing  the  horrors  of  Cuba,  were  it  possible,  with  ten- 
fold intensity?  And  for  how  long  would  Japan  or  Ger- 
many have  withheld  their  rapaeioua  hands'  For  how  long 
would  the  hunt^ry  nations  have  kept  a  promise  had  they 
made  onel  Being  a  man  and  an  American  Admiral  Dewey 
conid  nnt  ■choose  bnt  laud  and  plant  there  his  flag:,  the  flag 
of  his  countiy.  which  pledged  himself  and  his  government 
to    protect    this    people    just    let    loose    from  t>'ramiy,  to 
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protect  tliera  from  themselves  and  others.  And  siuoe  then 
I  fail  tt»  see  jiiiy  time  wht-n  this  gtnernraeut  could  have 
hnniirwbly  recerlt-d  frain  thai,  position. 

And  after  the  ctimUict  of  thfi  United  States  in  thus 
Uberatiog  one  downtrodden  people  and  protecting  another, 
in  fulfilling  to  the  uttertiiost  all  proiuises  of  fair  treatment 
and  faithful  restoration,  who  shall  doubt  the  integ^rity  of 
this  nation  in  its  futur*"  dealiii^R  with  a  uetiker  raee?  Not 
our  owu  people  surely,  but  perhaps  the  sage  Sa^asta  may, 
he  who  with  broad  aareasm  remarked,  "It  will,  indeed,  be 
lung  before  the  Cubaua  are  eapable  of  self-government  if 
the  United  States  waits  for  that  time  before  giving  them 
their  freedom."  The  magnanimity  displayed  by  President 
McKinley  and  his  coadjutors  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
m^asurea  attendiug  the  Spanish  war  was  utterly  beyond 
the  compr^hcusioo  of  a  Spanish  minister  of  state. 

And  thiw  is  ealled  imperialism,  and  lamented  as  siieh, 
thia  pulling  forth  :t  hand  to  stop  the  savage  brutalities 
comniitted  at  our  door  by  the  dilapidated  nionHrchy  of  an 
effete  civilization! 

The  star  of  empire  leading  westward ;  the  star  of  empire 
which  we  liave  followed  from  Holland,  from  England, 
across  the  continent,  aeross  the  Pacific  sinks  cow  as  we 
approach  the  threshold  of  the  ancient  Eaet,  while  we  find 
onrselves  still  holdinf,'  fast  to  our  traditions. 

Many  of  our  people  were  fearful  from  the  first  of  the 
results  of  territorial  expansion;  fearful  of  ahoala  and  shlp- 
ivri'ck;  bewihiered  by  what  scemt-d  to  them  a  liinilltss 
I'lpimsc  of  land  with  its  responsibilities.  Jeffei-soii  was 
roundly  rated  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  was  Seward 
for  buying  Alaska. 

Said  one  senator,  "If  we  want  to  give  Russia  seven 
miUions  why  give  it,  and  let  her  keep  her  frozen  mountain!), 
t(?ehepp(,  and  glaciers  whieh  we  can  neither  aell,  lose,  nor 
give  away." 

Mr,  McKinley  was  blamed  for  permitting  the  Pliilip- 
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pines  to  fall  on  his  shoulders.  But  his  intentions  and 
policy  and  promises  were  sound  and  will  be  fulfilled. 

No  fault  was  found  by  the  recipients  when  England 
gave  to  her  seaboard  colonies  better  land  beyond  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  But  for  expansion,  which  some  say  leads  to  im- 
perialism, the  original  area  would  to-day  mark  our  limits, 
with  Florida  and  the  trans-Mississippi  region  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  powers,  of  Spain,  France,  or  England,  who  were 
wont  to  trade  in  American  lands  as  boys  swap  jack-knives. 
But  when  our  presidents  and  their  secretaries  began 
acting  upon  their  own  judgment  then  criticism  arose.  Dis- 
cussion upon  the  floor  of  Congress  became  aggressive. 
"Large  territory  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  repub- 
licanism,"  said  one.  "To  advance  the  west  is  to  retard  the 
east,"  broke  forth  another.  "To  make  states  of  Louisiana 
territory  would  be  a  curse  to  us."  "Purchase  Alaska?  "We 
shall  be  buying  ice-fields  in  Greenland  next!" 

Still  we  will  say  in  the  face  of  so  much  mistaken  wis- 
dom that  the  Philippine  islands,  though  for  the  time  a 
solemn  obligation,  are  an  unwelcome  encumbrance,  fit  only 
as  a  refuge  for  broken-down  politicians,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  gun  practice.  Our  position  in  the  Orient  is  safe 
enough  without  them.  Porto  Rico  is  no  ornament,  but  an 
appendage  easily  dispensed  with.  With  regard  to  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  it  is  different.  They  are  the  natural 
outpost  of  our  coast,  and  would  be  a  standing  menace  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  power, 

A  German  colonel  scents  imperialistic  tendencies  in  the 
fortification  of  the  Panama  canal,  which  nevertheless  he 
thinks  should  be  done.  Doubtless  from  a  feudalistic  view- 
point he  is  correct.  If  it  is  necessary  as  under  the  ancient 
regime  for  a  nation  to  fence  around  with  forts  every  piece 
of  its  outlying  possessions,  then  let  the  canal  zone  be  forti- 
fied, even  though  civilization  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  point  where  a  valid  compact  could  be  made  between 
the  nations  that  this  property,  important  in  its  use  to  all, 
should  remain  unmolested  in  war  as  in  peace,  or  even  though 
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a  Jloek  of  nir-s1ii])fl  ini^'lU  in  a  Hhiffli*  Itouf  drop  honihs 
siiffii'icrit  t(i  blow  it  Ji]l,  fi»-tj!  unit  waterwayR,  t.(i  (Uwtnn!- 
t.i«ii.  KarlluT  than  this,  until  the  L'f[i(>ieney  of  these  new 
birds  of  prey  is  teatwl,  it  seems  unwise  to  build  forts  or 
WBi-ships  lit  all. 

Amidst  the  uuiversal  di^ciiHsifni  of  this  «iibj«c>t  Mr. 
Kalph  LaiiL*  has  sent  forth  n  hook,  vrhk'h  him  «tlrflct*-il  sonn; 
attentioD.  ou  tiift  abolition  of  war,  upon  tho  plftn  that  all 
war  is  futilo,  in  that  it  is  iniprolitnhk  :iiiki'  to  vk'lor  unU 
vanquished.  This  upon  thi^  flssumptioo  thnt  nioui^y,  luuds, 
or  douniiioiiH  an^  tho  only  iIiih^k  nntioim  li^rht  for.  Ha  ia 
eorrtel  iu  ri'^ard  to  sinii*^  wars,  those  wagtfd  for  pt^rsoiial 
or  politiiml  atrifraiidizpment,  ssuch  as  hnvB  been  innst  corn- 
jMon  in  Eiirii|ii'  for  esfiinplc;  hnt  wnrs  fur  prniciplo  or  fnr 
Homii  vital  puHcy  have  iw'i  mdm,  and  it  is  profitalile  to  tlie 
right  side  if  it  wins. 

In  (*rer>"  one  of  its  wnrs,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
tile  war  uf  1812,  the  lliiitud  States  has  been  sunceasfiU ;  all 
were  just  and  boiiorabli!  snvp  one,  our  war  with  Mexico, 
but  w'luph  W'tiK  ni'verthi'loss  pmlitablp,  giving  us  the  OolU 
furuia  amntiy,.  the  garden  of  thi;  world, 


History  hns.  eiven  up  repeating  itsolf;  change  alone  la 
conRtunl.  The  pliilosophy  of  liiatory  eocLisist.s  uo  Ifsa  iu 
nmlerRtandintr  the  present  and  eonaidcriuK  the  fiiturK  than 
ill  rfvifwitig  the  past.  That  which  wos  iinprai^tieahle  yes- 
terday may  be  Uesir!il)]e  tomorrow.  The  rousoiiable 
expenditures  of  the  rich  become  cxtravai^aney  when  in- 
<1ut^ed  in  hy  others.  It  is  nn  more  for  thi'  United  Slates 
now  to  eoiitrol  islands  in  the  Pacific,  or  di^  an  i nts meean ic 
WBt*rway,  than  it  ouee  was  to  buy  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
make  an  Krir  eaual.  or  omstniet  a  Cnnibi'iiand  turnpike. 
W«  ciun  DO  nitirc!  lie  justly  charged  with  imperial  republi- 
canism uow  than  then. 

Nevertheless  should  any  one  find  comfort  in  calliniithis 
federal  guvenuaent  imperial  li«  may  very  prnpftrly  do  so. 
Inijierial  repnlilieaiiisni  uut^ht  nut  to  be  a  bad  sort:  ought 
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to  be  a  little  cleaner  p^rhnps  Ihnn  a  govemmpnt  by  rail- 
roads for  railroads. 


Rising  sudilenly  to  eminence  on  a  breath  of  wind  blown 
by  this  petty  Spanish  war,  never  having'  counted  <nir  wealth 
nor  eonsidertd  our  stri^ngth,  we  were  led  by  advanced  ideas 
into  certain  measures  over  wliiiih  the  tlinid  aftWt  fear, 
just  as  it  Always  is  in  periods  uf  rapid  progression. 

Tlie  time  has  passed  when  any  nation  may  go  prowling 
about  tile  world  ponquering  or  appropriatiag  new  lands 
or  old,  aud  estaljlisliiu^  dL'pL'U(]eiii*i*?i(  flu<l  proteutorates. 
Our  people  want  none  of  these,  but  with  a  voice  potential 
in  the  affaira  of  the  world,  with  opportimitifts  and  abilities 
for  t!i(^  betterment  of  mankind  siu'li  as  were  never  befure 
vouchsafed  lu  any  nation  in  any  ag*-,  with  tlie  itieli nation 
and  the  power  tu  employ  mighty  agencies  Eur  Kood,  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  uf  the  world,  us  illus- 
trated under  the  regime  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  we  ought 
not  to  be  frightened  from  our  high  privileges  by  the  stale 
ery  of  imperialism. 

In  imitation  uf  the  evBr-strugsling  powers  of  Europe, 
in  their  vain  competition  each  to  outdo  the  others  in 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  their  war  vessels,  we  spend  our 
niiUions  yearly  in  the  construction  of  battlc-sliips  which  are 
obsolete  almost  before  they  are  finished ;  whereupon  we 
hasten  to  build  one  larger,  and  yet  another  atill  larger, 
which  scrainblings  are  idiotic  enough  in  Europe  but  ten- 
fold more  so  in  America. 

Nor  should  there  be,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  stand- 
ing armies  and  cfmipptitive  war-ship  building  among  civi- 
lized nations,  as  though  all  were  fearful  of  au  attack  iu  the 
dark,  as  from  savattes,  or  of  sudden  asxassJuntion.  No 
unarmed  nation  is  likely  to  be  auiiiiitlated  before  it  can  get 
togetlier  some  means  of  defense.  Or  if  coneentrated  force 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world,  let  the 
Ilague  form  a  war  trust,  each  nation  contributing  aa  to  a 
police  fund. 
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EXPANSION    AND    EMPIRE  17 

The  old  adage  ia  obsolete,  and  those  who  adopt  it  are 
obsolete,  in'  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  Why  prepare 
for  wart  Why  not  prepare  for  peace T  Why  should  a 
nation  any  more  than  an  individual  go  strutting  about  the 
world  with  scowling  mien,  upturned  mustache,  a  pistol  in 
each  hand  and  a  chip  on  its  shoulder  T  The  men  of  Nippon 
go  forth  to  die  for  their  country  with  less  bluster  than  the 
Germans,  and  we  respect  the  Germans  no  more  on  that 
account. 

Far  better  our  government  should  employ  iteelf  in  pro- 
tecting what  needs  protection.  I  need  not  say  that  without 
government  aid  our  commercial  supremacy  on  the  ocean 
will  be  lost ;  It  is  already  I<»t.  From  ignorance  or  in- 
difference Congress  has  stood  quiescent  while  England  and 
Japan  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  world's  carrying 
trade.  In  our  kindness  we  even  cut  them  a  canal  across 
our  continent  to  facilitate  their  operations  against  (is.  For 
what  can  we  want  such  a  waterway  when  we  have  no 
ships  f  How  is  the  canal  to  benefit  our  Pacific  ports  if 
we  have  no  commerce,  and  how  can  we  have  oommerce 
without  either  factories  or  carrying  vessels  T 


CHAPTER  II 


UTOPIAN   DREAMS 


IT  was  an  age  of  altruistic  ideals,  though  it  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  the  apostles  for  the  hetterraent  of  the  race 
the  impossible  in  relation  to  disinterested  benevolence. 
The  disciples  of  John  Knox  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were 
taught  to  draw  satisfaction  from  the  doctrine  of  election, 
provided  they  were  of  the  elect.  It  was  bliss  for  Hie 
believer,  the  thought  of  sitting  in  heaven  and  complacently 
regarding  the  agonies  of  the  doomed  below,  and  so  long  as 
her  own  little  ones  were  safe  the  New  England  housewife 
still  might  blithely  sing  as  she  went  about  her  work,  though 
assured  by  her  spiritual  teacher  that  millions  of  innocents, 
born  of  other  mothers,  must  suffer  foi'ever.  Here  as  else- 
where in  those  days,  in  its  many  diverse  and  oppugnant 
forms,  there  was  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  proselyting 
throughout  Christendom,  which  broke  out  occasionally  into 
fierce  spasms  of  regeneration. 

The  ethics  of  Jesus  come  to  us  in  words,  with  a  subcon- 
scious influence  to  the  refining  of  the  race;  all  the  same 
the  attendant  deeds  are  diabolical. 

Some  centuries  ago  had  been  promulgated  the  order  to 
go  forth  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  Obedience  to  which  mandate  led  the  sanctified 
into  strange  ways.  Saint  Peter  went  forth  to  preach,  and 
detecting  Ananias  in  a  very  little  He  he  straightway  slew 
him,  and  poor  Sapphira  also,  forgetting  the  great  falsehood 
he  himself  had  so  lately  perpetrated,  receiving  therefor  no 
punishment  whatever. 

Pagan  Rome  preached  the  Christians  into  the  cata- 
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combs;  the  Chmtiniia  in  llicir  turn  preacIiKd  Ihp  pagaii. 
world  into  ilimfreniLH  uml  htrtniv-cliamberH.  Peraet-ution 
was  quick  to  become  an  aid  to  priwel>tinK ;  so  thai  wtieii 
the  tidings  of  ptaee  on  earth  good  will  to  meu  reached  the 
Nf-w  World,  the  natives  found  the  woi'<^ts  of  siitvatum  trans- 
Inted  into  the  i-tiiii^s  of  liell.  By  the  SpaiiTKli  cunvooatiim  theae 
savages  w«ri?  endowed  witL  souls,  prinmi*ily  to  give  occu- 
pntiun  to  the  (fiiiii'fli,  and  SL'«oiutarily  to  yiva  nii>iti'i>iist!a  to 
Lht»  (■on(|iifnirs,  f(»r  witliout  a  soul  no  lieathL'ii  maid  might 
bKcome  Christian  wife  or  concubine. 

fussing  tile  millions  slaughtered  for  Christ's  suite  be- 
fore thi*  work  of  i-nfomiit;  (iouversion  in  Aineiica  began; 
['paasiuir  the  autOH-dafe  and  tortnre-ch ambers  of  Tor- 
quemadn.  tho  treacheries  praetieud  upon  her  Moors  and 
tlie  IjumiDg  ol:  Jews  by  ^ood  Queen  Isabflla  in  her  ardeut 
steal  for  h«r  religion;  passing  also  the  trail  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Mexioo  and  P^rii,  and  the  externiiuation  of  idola- 
trous innt>i!ent8,  and  coining  to  our  own  country,  what  sort 
of  altruism  do  we  find  here,  what  way  of  preaching  the 
pgOftpel  to  every  (rreiitnre? 

Johu  Cuiviii  wa.i  pri'«fiit,  in  spirit  if  not  in  jtersou, 
making  pcoph:  happy  after  the  mannt-r  of  his  brother  Knox, 
in  the  assurauce  of  refuge  for  himself  and  follovvei's  in  the 
conveniL-jit  fold«  of  predestiualion,  with  the  dames  of  eter- 
nal fire  fur  all  others. 

England  bad  her  way  of  proselyting-,  as  in  India  and 
Afrit-a,  as  in  th*^  American  slave  shipments  and  the  GhinesR 
opium  trade.  The  Purilanft  of  IVlasxiichnsetts,  theiuselves 
having  jtist  Hcd  from  peraeentinn,  found  solace  in  perse- 
cuting others;  tliey  preached  to  the  witeh-women  nf  ilialem 
by  humine  them,  and  to  the  Quakers  of  Boston  by  drovn- 
iu«  thorn.  The  planters  of  the  south  preached  to  the  Afri- 
eans  hy  the  bisit  nf  Ih^^ir  slave-driviTs,  while  clearing  the 
natives  from  fresh  lands  to  take  the  place  of  their  worn- 
out  tnbaeeo  tl«Ids. 


It  ifl  a  great  eoinfurt  among  the  leaders  of  pure  beucTO- 
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lence  to  possesa  the  power  to  compel  people  to  do  right  anci 
come  wlUiiu  tlie  folj  wln!th(;r  tliKy  will  or  not.  Y«t  there 
was  a  world  of  kiodnosfi  iu  the  hearts  of  onv  forefathers, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  stem  old  Pm'ilaus,  who  sought  only  to 
tJciT,'!'  fioil  ill  tho  proper  way. 

Trut?,  thorn  wub  Iht?  pulitk-al  anpeet  as  wAl,  the  ideala  of 
men  escaped  from  inm  bare,  Tuinda  freed  from  cireiiinficnp- 
tioii  and  bodies  detivertd  from  ihe  stripes,  a  Utopian  de- 
morracy  itosed  ou  freedom,  fret  haniis,  free  thmiirht.  free 
lands,  an  obseaaion  of  freedoin  even  though  in  slavery  to 
the  aupenifltural,  a  freedom  on  whose  heel's  followed. 
cloBely  interdictions  and  piN:)hibitioiw?. 

What  wonder  then  if  Utopian  visiona  fired  the  ima^na- 
lioiis  of  these  ardent  adventurers?  Optimists  all,  with 
scatteri'd  hundreds  of  dreamers  whose  unrevealed  impoKai- 
bilities  their  fervid  fancy  carried  into  nebuhius  ertremea. 

Ilei-e  was  a  worhl  unmiirred  by  man  basking  in  pri- 
meval pleuteonsiiesa ;  a  brand-new  continent  only  to  be 
swept  of  its  dusky  denizena  with  their  dreamy  awakenings, 
ami  ^'ftraished  with  some  small  degree  of  the  divine  tire, 
to  be  tit  for  any  purpose;  a  vir^n  laud  of  limitless  ex1«f»t 
and  surpassing  potentialities,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator;  a  frarden  uf  the  Hesperidos,  a  new-world  Edim, 
inhabited  only  by  heinga  whose  dim  subeonacioua  intelli- 
gence might  easily  be  crushed,  wliose  suhoidiuation  Chris- 
tianity peiraitttd  and  whose  removal  civilization  demanded. 
If  only  reimun  iriight  join  lianda  with  opportunity  what  a 
consummation  were  herel  The  preaervatiou  of  nature's 
lands,  the  conservation  of  nature's  forces,  not  for  the 
present  alone,  hut  for  all  time,  not  to  multiply  the  debased 
but  to  elevate  the  capable  and  encourage  the  worthy,  not 
to  enrich  the  few  but  to  b(?nefit  all. 

Htre  were  natural  resourees  such  as  would  enrich  a 
world,  and  if  properly  husbanded  give  to  each  inhabitant, 
now  and  forever,  all  the  requisiteaof  life,  health,  and  happi- 
ness. Soil  and  cliuiate,  sunshine  air  and  moving  waters, 
metals  in  the  mountains,  forests  on  the  hilliddea,  valleys 
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ttlific  of  every  fnod,  suri  underneath  the  surface  the  eoal 
l1  Thi>  oil  and  all  the  vitalizing  forces  wherewith  to  forge 
fresh  ha|)piiiea», 

Ima^Qe  tlicae  natural  advantages,  tins  bonndless 
wealth,  enough  for  all  time  and  all  people,  iuereasing  rather 
than  diiumishing  i£  guarded  and  managetl  liy  «ll  aa  a  wise 
and  prudent  person  would  manage  his  individual  nffairs; 
imn^'ino  such  a  state  of  thinsra,  no  iniptist  duties  or  taxes, 
no  standing  army  or  eriiiiinal  cIhss  tn  support,  tio  ever- 
iiiereajiiiig  horde  of  pensioners,  the  necessary  labor  ctimiTig 
in  the  form  of  a  lilcssing  rather  thau  a  eurse;  imagine 
this,  and  behold  the  reality] 

Utopian  dreams!  Pfwtsible  and  practicable  in  so  far  as 
physical  conditions  were  concerned,  bnt  alasl  for  the  lack 
of  hmnau  intelligence,  of  men  or  generations  of  men  to 
meet  the  occasion ;  a  consummation  not  to  be  expected  from 
an  undevi'loped  race,  not  to  he  expected  until  a  new  flood 
obliterjites  the  present  lime  and  sends  forth  a  new  Noah 
whose  eircunispeetinn  and  behavior  fihall  provo  better  than 
tiiose  of  the  old  Noah. 

Sueli  was  this  fair  Altrurian  land  with  aU  its  sublime 
potentialities.  Never  before  had  men  and  conditions  so 
intt,  and  never  on  this  earth  cnn  they  so  meet  again.  But 
ia  this  the  end  T  By  no  means.  Life  is  a  nmuing  conflict 
with  no  prospect  of  rest,  no  expeetation  of  the  realization 
of  our  enrly  dreams  of  Elysian  fields,  or  evyn  of  our  old, 
long'-loBt  home  contentment  Yet  hope  never  dies;  or  if  it 
does  all  is  dead.  All  around  us  always  the  air  is  swarming 
wtlh  ITtopias,  fresh  ones  coming  un  as  the  old  ones  pass 
away. 


Thus  it  was  that  instead  of  the  one  dreamc<l-<»f  and 
all-glorious  Utopia  there  was  an  epidemic  of  Utopias  run- 
ning Ihrmigh  the  early  ecnturies  of  American  ocoupatiou, 
iffnes  fatui  chasing  iifter  the  Kveriasting  good,  hunting  for 
happiness  In  the  wilderness,  a  straining  to  aeliieve  the  ulti- 
mate best  on  tltis  ean}i,  ^vliicli  has  yet  by  no  meaus  ceased, 
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nor  ever  will  cease,  and  which  we  cannot  say  that  under 
any  circumstances  should  we  like  to  see  come  to  an  end. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  them. 

"What  better  place  than  Florida  where  might  be  flowii^ 
the  fountain  of  youth  which  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  in 
1512  to  find  in  Biminit 

And  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Datien  isthmus,  not  far 
from  the  entrance  to  the  present  Panama  canal,  no  less  a 
personage  than  William  Patterson,  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  undertook  to  establish  a  Scotch  Utopia  along 
industrial  lines.  His  intention  was  to  make  his  settlement 
the  entrepot  of  the  Pacific,  the  pivotal  point  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  where  merchandise  might  be  interchanged, 
and  cai^oes  transferred,  and  whence  Europe  and  all  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seaports  might  be  supplied 
with  the  products  of  North  and  South  America,  of  Japan, 
China,  and  the  South  sea  isles. 

"The  settlers  of  Darien,"  he  said,  "will  acquire  a  nobler 
empire  than  Alexander  or  Ctesar,  without  fatigue,  expense, 
or  danger." 

Nor  was  Patterson  the  first  to  dream  this  dream.  Vasco 
Nunez  thought  of  it,  and  Pizarro's  people,  as  their  treasure- 
laden  mule-trains  jingled  their  bells  along  the  trail  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  The  Manila  merchants  thought  of  it  as 
their  annual  galleon  filled  to  the  hatchway  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  teas  and  silks  and, carved  ivory  of  the  Par  East 
anchored  off  PanamS.. 

All  this  is  nearer  realization  to-day,  for  in  Patterson's 
dream  were  no  American  canal-builders  to  take  up  the 
failure  of  the  French ;  no  United  States  canal  zone,  with  a 
city  at  either  end,  though  he  called  Ada  landing  New 
Saint  Andrew,  and  the  region  thereabout  New  Caledonia, 
where,  he  said,  might  be  profitably  grown  indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  all  the  tropical  plants. 

They  liked  Scotch  names,  those  Scotchmen,  and  besides 
that  the  Scotch  names  caught  Scotch  investors;  indeed, 
there  was  later  another  and  much  broader  New  Caledonia 
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iu  the  Oregon  country,  and  beyond,  whereof  the  Scotch 
fur-traders  might  dream  as  inhabited  by  good  Indiang 
with  boiled  shirts  aiid  non-intoxienting  whiskey,  and  innu- 
merable hands  of  gentk'  bensta  with  long  silky  fur  glad  to 
yield  their  skins  to  the  grand  dames  of  civilization. 

Patterson  was  the  son  «f  a  Duinfriessliire  farmer,  and 
a  genius,  as  Cort^  and  Cohimbiis  were  geniuses.  Besidex 
achieving  the  bank  of  England  and  atteniptiug  the  Darlen 
Utopia,  he  WKinied  for  a  time  about  the  West  Indies,  like 
Francis  Drake's  chaplain,  Fletcher,  as  part  luiasiouary  and 
part  buccaneer. 

Under  royal  sanction  "The  Company  of  Scotland  Trad- 
ing to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  and  their  Colony  of  Darien" 
was  formed,  and  in  1698  were  landed  on  the  Isthmus  1200 
shrewd  Caledonians,  insanely  shrewd,  half  of  them  at  least 
young  men  of  good  Scottish  families;  also  English  gentle- 
men, retired  army  oiRcers,  and  others,  all  envied  at  depart- 
ure by  thouaands  of  eager  aapiranht  obliged  to  remain  at 
home,  A  capital  of  £400,000  with  i600,000  for  expenses 
of  the  expedition  was  quickly  subscribed  in  Edinburgh, 
Ijondon,  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  one  hundred  pound 
afaares  quickly  advancing  in  price  to  £1000  and  £1500. 

More  vessels  wore  sent  out  and  nior«  money  invested, 
iiutil  when  tlie  inevitable  crash  came,  the  loss  from  fever, 
famine,  and  shipwreck  amounted  to  a  score  of  ships,  2000 
lives,  and  several  millions  of  money. 

Similar  achemea  were  conci>cted,  one  in  London  and 
one  in  Paris,  with  similar  restiltg,  narration  of  which 
would  he  but  repetition;  the  fonner,  called  the  South 
Sea  bubble,  being  the  creation  of  the  South  Sea  company 
in  1711  by  Lord  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  for  tradmg  into 
South  America,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt;  the  latter  called  the  Company  of  the  West,  origina- 
ting with  John  Law  in  1719  for  the  casement  of  French 
financea.  A  royal  bank  with  Law  as  director- general  ia- 
aued  currency  to  1h<;  aiijotint  of  2.700,OO(l,()O()  livres. 

The  provinee  of  Louwiana,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
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Mississippi  buljbli!  wliuu  it  ljiir»l,  wah  tbi-DWD  intn  tha 
scheme,  the  straugc  part  of  it  bci»n  that  tho  property 
represented  was  worth  the  money,  and  ia  to-dny  worth  a 
thousand  tiunjs  the  money. 


Sir  Thomas  More's  material  rather  than  spiritual 
HpeciUation  chose  for  its  ideally  perfect  place  an  island, 
which  might  easily  be  eulfir-^eil  to  a  continent,  nr  if  success- 
ful in  a  Btnall  way  wliy  Jthmiitl  it  not  embrace  all  tho 
world?  His  ideally  perfect  conditions  referred  to  social 
and  political  systems,  whence  we  might  infer  that  the 
Boeial  and  political  systems  of  our  present  civilizations 
HPC  not  perfect  but  to  be  improved,  or,  being  neecissary 
evils,  if  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  in  Eden  nr  in 
aboriginal  lands,  so  much  the  better.  Therefore  we  may 
not  be  80  sure  after  all  that  the  naked  savages  of  the  two 
Americas  were  not  nearer  Utopia  than  Sir  Thomas  More's 
galvanized  civilization, 

It  is  so  small  an  affair,  a  few  years  of  life  on  tJiiS' 
planet  aa  compared  with  an  eternity  hereafter,  that  it 
seems  out  of  place  spending  all  of  our  time  in  perfecting 
earthly  conditions;  hence  the  wisdom  of  adding  to  our 
efforts  heavenly  benefits. 

And  yet  religion  seeks  aji  earthly  Utopia  as  well  as  a 
lieaveiily  one,  and  (Lads  comfort  in  the  seeking,  a&  Salem 
and  Boston  found  comfort  in  reclaiminfr  humanity,  while 
these  and  ull  the  rest  were  easily  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  passing:  of  the  Indians. 

The  Puritans  colonized  religion  and  adapted  it  to  buai- 
nesg  methods,  and  while  they  anehored  it  to  the  soil  a 
«ftore  of  ephemeral  efforts  wore  made,  like  that  of  John 
Kelpius'  Pietists,  who  established  a  brotherhood  in  1694 
lit  Wissahickon,  or  like  Peter  Sluyter's  Lnbndists,  colonized 
at  Chasapeake  bay,  snon  to  die  out  and  be  forgotten. 

Most  Buecessfwl  of  all  was  William  Pcnn's  Utopia, 
which  went  well  as  long  as  its  founder  lived,  but  fell  in 
pieces  afterward  like  all  others.     Pennsylvania  flourished 
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in  fanaticism  following  the  decline  of  Qnakerism.  A  Ger- 
man, BeiestJ,  established  at  Kplii-ata  in  1T2S  &  inonastio 
society  of  celibates,  which  naturally  eniiie  to  grrief. 
Jemima  Wilkinson  flourished  for  a  time  as  a  divine  emis- 
sary Ln  central  New  York.  A  society  of  French  aristoeraU 
nnd  army  offlcera  labored  with  their  hands  for  the  com- 
mon good  on  the  Susquehanna  in  1793. 

Ann  Lee  came  from  Mnm^liester,  Kn^laod,  to  Anieriea 
in  1774,  and  established  tliL*  Shalring  Quakers  at  New 
Lebanon. 

Count  ZinzeiidorC's  Bohemian  brethren,  or  Moravians, 
in  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  among  the  Indiaim,  in  1741 
numbered  94  eolouiea  with  1 1,781  metabora,  the  ehief 
Bcttlemont  being  at  Bethlehem. 

George  Rapp.  a  pei-HueLitetl  preacher  of  Wiirtteniberu, 
in  1803  bi'ouyht  to  America  750  of  liis  Separatists,  and 
founded  the  conmiunal  settlements  of  Hnrinony  and  Econ- 
omy in  pL-nnsylvania,  and  New  Ilarniony,  Indiana,  after- 
ward sold  to  John  Owen,  a  proselyling:  Scotchman,  who 
before  he  failed  founded  eleven  other  eomnmnitiea. 
Another  society  of  Separatists  waa  established  in  1817  by 
Joseph  Biuiflftr  at  Zoar,  Ohio.  Swiss  Inspiratiunista  in 
1842  founded  the  community  of  Ebenezev,  near  Bufl'alo, 
afterward  removing  to  Iowa. 


Other  apostles  of  economic  religion  were  the  Francis- 
cans of  California,  the  luiasionaries  in  Oregon,  and  the 
Mormons  in  Utah.  There  are  also  to  this  daj-  achoola  of 
divine  healing,  schools  of  jnysticism,  and  seorefl  of  other 
associations  seekinjr  for  the  luiat tamable  good. 

Even  philosophy  and  learning  cnnie  forward  with 
tJtopian  plaas  to  try,  notably  the  Brook  Farm  coterie  of 
intellectually  refined  New  Eiiglanders,  whi_Be  fantasy 
was  the  union  of  learning  with  farm  labor,  devoting  half 
a  day  to  each.  They  carried  the  matter  alony  in  a  doaul- 
torj"  aort  of  way  for  four  years,  wliun  it  fell  in  pieces, 
their  philosopiiy  being  no  better  than  their  farming. 
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The  one  all-powerful  ioKtinct  of  imliviiluality,  the  one 
nU-pervadiug  human  desire  of  personal  possession,  pt^sscs- 
eion  of  property,  of  wife,  of  children,  of  home,  h«ve  alwaya 
stood,  and  will  so  stand  until  mau's  nature  ehaugeB,  in  the 
way  of  universal  brotherhood  and  tlie  cummunal  life. 

The  Franciscans  in  California  present  somewhat  of  a 
unique  pic-tiire,  and  so  long  as  they  had  the  country  to 
themselves  they  came  as  near  as  it  is  possible  toward  estab* 
lishing  a  Utopia  among  savages. 

Their  one  object,  a  safe  seat  in  heaven  for  themaelves 
and  their  converts,  appeared  under  three  several  phases, 
BeEf-sacritiee,  the  saerifiee  of  others,  and  absolute  rule, 
Even  Jnnipero  Serra,  the  father  president,  wa«  not  above 
self-flaL^^IIationK  before  the  Indiiins  for  example's  sake, 
as  the  medleiue-inen  of  native  tribes  mutilate  themselves 
»'ith  sharp  stones  to  impress  their  fellows.  And  death, 
why  should  they  fear  it,  whicL  was  but  opening  the  duor 
to  paradise? 

Very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  were  these  whom  the 
priests  had  come  to  save.  Entirely  naked,  skiu  black  and 
coarse  matted  hair,  eaters  of  snailH  nnd  grassiiopperB,  with 
holes  in  tlie  ground  and  huts  of  brush  for  houses,  were  it 
not  hetttrr  to  leave  them  as  God  had  made  them,  God  who 
shonld  know  why  he  had  made  tliem  so,  raiher  than  cast 
reflection  upon  his  work  by  attempting  to  improve  upon 
it?  Not  an.  For  where  then  would  be  the  church,  themia- 
sioaary  work,  and  this  preaching  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ^ 

Two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  176T, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Dominicans, 
the  itrder  of  Saint  Francis  built  the  first  of  its  score  of 
mission  establishments,  in  Alta  California  at  San  Diego. 
The  father  president  was  personally  in  charge  of  explora- 
tion and  construction  in  this  the  first  invasion  of  this 
region  by  Europeans. 

The  missionaries  aimed  as  nearly  as  practicable  to 
plant  on  establiahnicnt  every  fifteen  leagues,  which  should 
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give  tliem  about  twenty  to  San  Francisco  bay.  their  ultima 
thtile  of  prcaent  endeavor.  EhcIi  misBioD  claimed  pro- 
prietorship half-way  to  its  neighbor  on  either  side, 

Pirat  they  must  impress  their  mastery  upon  these  diiU 
cJods — why  ahould  omniscience  have  given  this  lowest  of 
intelligences  the  fairest  spot  of  earth  I  Surely  not  for 
development,  not  for  appreciation;  duriny  tlie  thou, 
sand  years  more  or  less  of  their  occupation  of  this  garden 
they  had  not  advanced  an  iota;  they  could  aot  retrograde 
b«in^  born  at  the  bottom.  As  for  subcoimciousness  and 
oversoiil  or  other  involved  psychology  of  savagism,  they 
httd  none,  save  such  as  they  held  in  common  with  the  jack- 
rabbits  around  them;  and  when  it  name  to  a  realisation  of 
thi;  blessings  they  enjoyed,  they  could  appreciate  an  un- 
cooked rattle-snabc  stcek  but  they  did  not  understand  the 
stars. 

ThuB  the  poor  padrM  found  their  work  of  conversion 
mneh  the  same  as  if  their  neophytes  had  been  drawn  frutn. 
these  same  jack-rahbits,  into  whose  patient  ears  the  streams 
of  salvation  must  be  poured. 

Nevertheless  with  good  heart  they  went  about  their 
work,  for  he  that  believeth  much  loveth  much.  The  luis- 
sion  site  was  carefully  selected  at  somo  little  distance 
from  the  boat-landing  and  presidio,  or  fort,  so  that  the 
inAuence  of  the  wicked  ones  might  not  reach  their  inno- 
eeuts.  Then  building  began,  sun-dried  mud  mixed  wiLh 
dried  grass  being  the  principal  material.  The  padrw 
had  no  difficulty  in  bribing  their  neoph>'ie8  to  work  b 
little,  their  preference  being  material  rather  than  spiritual 
rewards. 

The  natives  at  each  mission  numbered  from  two  to  five 
thousand,  lessening  one-half  every  twenty  years.  The 
men  and  women  occupied  jseparate  quarters  until  properly 
married.  In  dnc  time  they  found  courage  to  do  a  little 
fighting,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  peaceable. 

Issues  frequently  arose  between  the  temporal  and 
apiritual  powers,  but  were  settled  in  tlic  main  without 
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Berious  controversy.  The  military  was  its  own  master, 
yet  it  was  there  to  «ei*v<j  the  ohurt'L,  vf\mh  waa  all  power- 
ful up  tti  the  time  uf  seculnrizatiuii  in  1834.  Mission  prop- 
prtj'  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  nr  to 
those  who  were  aljle  to  seize  and  hold  it,  the  missionaries 
still  retfliuing  sufficient  for  their  purpw^es,  while  Uberal 
granta  of  land  were  made  to  whoinsnever  asked  for  them. 

Some  of  the  misaioaa  became  wealthy  ia  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  raising:  besidoe  more  than  they  could  sell  of 
fruit,  grain,  oil,  and  wine.  Tiiey  hnd  their  workshops, 
smue  of  tho  njitivH?s  bceomiTig  quite  skilful  workei-s  in  iron, 
wool,  and  leather.  It  was  eoiniiion  for  the  missions  to  have 
running  at  largu  of  cattle  1000  to  5000;  of  sheep  1000  to 
12,000;  of  luiraes  100  to  1000;  also  imilcs,  goats,  and  swine. 
They  raised  from  5000  to  100,000  i>usbela  of  wheat  per 
annum;  1000  to  25,000  hnsheLs  of  barley;  1000  to  20,000 
bushels  of  cora ;  and  50  to  2500  bushels  of  beana. 

Thus  under  the  happiest  nuspiees,  and  with  the  fullest 
enjoynieut  of  their  Utopits,  did  these  indigenes  of 
California  aehstvc  eivilization,  or  would  have  aohieved  it 
had  they  lived,  and  not  have  di(jd  from  protMtiou  and  kind- 
ness; for  when  taken  in  their  low  estate  and  placed  in 
contact  with  civilization  tlie  sitvages  itre  killed  as  surely. 
if  not  aa  quickly,  by  kiadni^ss  as  by  the  swurd  of  their 
comquerors. 

The  Perfectionists,  in  an  attempt  to  live  a  sinless  life, 
were  driven  from  VLTniont  because  of  tlicic  frtc-tove  pro- 
clivities, and  in  184S  settled  at  Oiinida,  New  York.  Mor- 
monism  arose  in  western  Neiv  York,  became  infected  with 
polygamy  in  Illinois,  and  in  1848  fled  into  the  deserts  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 


The  origin  and  esodua  of  the  Mormous,  their  cthniis 
evolution  and  fM^cnpat.ira  uf  Utah,  if  analyzed  ;us  a  prob- 
lem and  not  indulged  in  as  a  prejudice  iovma  an  iuterest- 
iny  study. 
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Tlieirs  is  one  of  the  few  religions  of  tho  cenniry  whifh 
SHems  1/1  havo  conn*  to  stiiy.  It  is  rciiiarkiiWp  primarily  in 
its  iudigeuoiis  origin  aud  Uigit^^al  ilcvelopment,  alteiidetl 
by  the  usual  sigas  and  wonders,  miracles  and  levelations, 
and,  in  epite  of  a  crude  mystic  mechanism,  aJl  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Springing  up  in  a  lieM  fertilized  by 
atupidity  and  credulity,  it  has  grown  to  becomu  a  great 
tree,  bringing  forth  fruit  after  its  kind.  Although  acci- 
dental and  spontaneous  bi  its  inception,  without  premedi- 
tation or  design  on  the  part  of  any  artiflcer,  it  waa  un- 
folded by  palpable  means,  the  work  usually  occupying 
five  ceiiluriea  being  aecoiupUsbed  iu  half  a  eenturj-.  Even 
such  parta  a&  appear  more  like  modern  invention,  with 
mechanical  contrivances  so  gross  as  to  hi;  revolting,  dis- 
play little  ability  or  constructive  skill. 

It  is  a  theocracy  singularly  devoid  of  originality.  In 
quality  it  is  second  rate  as  religiona  rim,  yet  more  pro- 
nounced in  its  several  parts  than  auy  of  themj  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  more  Christian  than  Christianity,  more 
ethieal  than  Buddhism,  more  involved  than  Mohammed- 
anism. It  is  essentially  an  iiuitation,  and  as  is  coramun 
iu  imitations,  inclined  to  ouldo  its  exemplar.  Less  than  a 
century  old,  of  toufrh,  coarse  fiber,  with  all  ita  Becrets  laid 
hare  before  an  enlightened  world,  it  yet  displays  unmistak- 
able signs  of  enduranco,  with  flame  enough  in  its  fanati- 
cism to  warrant  its  burning  for  awhile  with  the  bent  of 
them. 

Tliis  Is  how  it  came  about.  At  Palmyra,  in  western 
New  York,  not  far  from  general  intelligence  and  puritanism, 
lived  a  common -place  family  by  the  name  of  Smith,  who 
had  floated  thither  from  Vermont  One  of  the  members, 
Joseph,  born  in  1805,  set  himself  up  aa  a  Messiah,  for 
which  he  was  killed  at  Carthage.  Illinois,  in  1844. 

In  eommon  wth  many  of  their  neighbors,  the  Smiths 
were  poor  and  Jibifll&ss,  with  a  faculty  for  believing  io  be 
true  whatever  they  were  tnkl,  niul  as  ready  to  delude  as 
to  be  deluded.    Wealth  wiUioul  work,  and  a  short  and  f-asy 
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poad'  to  heaven,  eompri&eJ  thfiir  phiUwophy  of  life.  Hid- 
den trfiHHiiro,  wilb  Buperuatural  nieatiK  for  its  discovery, 
was  ever  a  favorite  theme.  The  bny  Joseph,  witli  his  magic 
peep>8toiie  and  witch-hHzel  divining  rod,  could  make  the 
other  boys,  and  even  his  elders,  follow  him  and  dig  as  he 
directed.  Of  a  haniileasly  dissolute  disposition  thr  youth 
delighted  in  triching  his  conipaoions,  and  playing  upon 
the  eredulity  of  the  community  by  telling  fortunes  antl 
reeling  off  yarns  as  the  fantuaies  arose  in  his  vagrant  mind. 

Into  this  pflldron  of  malodoroiw  conceit  was  presently 
projected  an  element  whose  effect  might  be  little  dreamed 
of.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  unpublished  book  by  a 
PreBhyterian  clergyman,  the  Reverend  Spaulding,  entitled 
The  Hf(inu»cript  Found.  It  had  been  sent  by  the  author, 
just  before  his  death,  to  a  printing  office  in  Pittsburg  for 
publication,  but  was  thrown  aside,  nncl  soon  became  office 
rubbish,  Later  it  was  unearthed,  and  after  pft^^ing  about 
as  a  thing  of  no  vqIup,  it  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Smith,  and  bocame  eventually  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  llie  Latter-day  Saints,  under  the  title  of  The 
Book  of  Mormon. 

Its  apotheosis  was  in  this  wise.  Opening  the  book  and 
glancing  through  its  contents,  Joseph  found  written,  in 
biblical  style,  a  sort  of  religious  romance,  being  a  hypo- 
thetical account  of  the  migrations  from  Babel,  and  sul>- 
aequent  adventures  in  America,  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  whom  the  author  made  progenitors  of  the  Indians. 
Joseph  read  and  pondered.  Though  cunning,  he  was  not 
wise,  still  less  learned. 

Was  this  book  part  rf  the  Biblel  No.  Why  not?  The 
Bible  is  made  up  of  parts,  or  books,  thrown  together. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  book  of  the  Bible  left  out.  Or  it  may  be 
another  Bible.  If  not,  might  il  not  stand  for  another 
religion!  The  eounterpart  or  companion,  perhaps,  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Put  the  two  Bibles  and  the  two 
religions  together, — there  is  an  ideal  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  grand  eoup  ! 
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Here  comes  iu  the  mystic  machinery.  This  book  Inolts 
like  a  Bible,  or  part  of  one.  To  make  it  so  id  the  eye^  of 
raeD,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  its  inspiration,  it  must  have 
divine  origin  and  supernatural  advent.  Moreover,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  new  religion  a  personage  must  appear,  anything 
will  do,  even  a  Jaseph  Smith,  prophet  priest  and  king  of 
the  early  and  later  dispensations,  so  that  he  be  in  direct 
commuui cation  with  heaven  and  able  to  prove  it.  The 
pretended  original  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript,  the 
nianuseript  which  as  was  alleged  hud  been  fonnd,  might 
serve  an  important  purpose  if  it  could  be  made  miraculous. 
And  so  on. 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  judging  from  subsequent  develop- 
ments, that  by  some  such  train  of  reflection  Spaulding's 
Manuscript  Found  was  transformed  into  the  Book  of  Mor- 
man,  Joseph  Smith  into  a.  new  Messiah,  and  the  church  of 
ahorigiual  Israel  int<t  the  chiu-cli  of  JesiiN  Christ  of  Latter- 
dny  Saints,  for  that  sueh  transformations  were  made  is  a 
historical  fact. 

To  imagine  Morraonisra  the  invention  of  Joiseph  Smith, 
or  of  any  one  else,  a  scheme  or  premeditated  plan  wrought 
out  from  its  inception  by  a  subtle  and  prolific  brain,'oi? 
by  any  number  of  them,  is  aa  far  from  the  probable  as  to 
refer  its  authorship  direct  to  supernatiiral  agency,  with 
the  prophets  and  apostles  an  media  for  all  the  miracles  and 
divine  ma  infestation  a  Ihey  claim  to  have  been  aceom- 
plished  through  them.  The  true  disciple  solves  the  problem 
by  uniting  the  ni^-steries  and  making  God  the  author  of 
all,  the  propliet  and  his  performances  included. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  that  Joseph  at  a  later  period, 
irom  deceiving  otliers  proceeds  unconseioiuly  to  deeeive 
himself,  thus  becoming  bis  latest  and  most  important 
creation  and  convert, 

It  is  not  imp4issible,  as  time  passed  and  new  and 
wonderful  happeningN  fell  upon  him.  that  the  vagrant 
youth  into  whose  liands  thus  accidentally  fell  the  Spauld- 
ing  manuscript,  and  whose  only  thought  at  first  was  to 
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amuse  himself  at  the  expenne  of  lijs  parents  and  neiRh- 
bops, — I'op  his  i>apfin1ii  it  ia  SHJd  v/tiPe  uiiioiig  tbi'  first  to 
receive  his  words  as  tnitti,  or  to  prt'tt'nd  to  do  so, — after 
many  iteratinna  of  his  fable,  and  soping  the  seriousness 
with  which  it  WAS  accepted  by  his  elders,  forgot  the  iiianu- 
fncturcd  part,  whose  details  grew  dim  with  time  and  re- 
li^jlioiia  fervor,  forgot  Joe  Smith  and  renienibert'd  only  the 
prophet  of  tli*  Lord.  An  idealist,  and  eas^eiitially  vision- 
ary in  both  saered  cind  secular  matters,  as  time  passed  on 
toward  the  later  periods  of  his  career  he  may  have  fancied 
hiniBolf  in  truth  the  recipient  of  niesRagcs  diroet  from 
heaven.  Sine*  so  many  united  in  aasei'liHg  liia  divinity, 
waa  it  not  possible  that  he  was  indeed  divine?  Though 
known  to  him,  as  to  no  one  else,  wi^re  all  the  falaehooda 
he  had  tohl  tmd  the  fantastic  tricks  he  hiid  played,  yet 
nii^ht  it  not  be  that  these  lies  find  triclta  were  of  tbu  Lord, 
their  proper  use  Ihns  driven  to  him,  Joseph,  for  a  mighty 
purpose,  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  for  (Jod'a  greater  clary  I 

Nntitro  had  endowed  tb<;  prophet  tlms  improvised  by 
fate  with  shrewd  wit;  and  though  of  somewhat  shallow 
ndnd  he  possessed  a  vivid  iinaginatjon  and  niafinetiG  per- 
sonality. That  he  was  auccessfii]  shows  that  he  wa.s  not 
without  ability,  though  he  was  far  less  capable  in  certain 
directions  than  some  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  That  be 
waa  unscnipnlous  did  mit  trouble  his  conscience,  for  such 
had  been  his  training  fn)ni  his  youth  up,  and  his  con- 
science, moreover,  was  from  the  Lord  and  for  his  work. 
And  the  thoi^bt  of  his  proposed  work  wag  not  so  discom- 
fiting to  his  mind  as  might  be  imagined. 

There  should  be  no  great  diffieuUy  in  achieving  the 
supernatural  on  the  part  of  one  who  bad  practiui^d  miracles 
all  his  life,  still  less  in  making  people  think  they  believed 
in  it,  for  great  is  the  gullibility  of  mankind! 


A  ptausiblt'  acTOiint  must  be  given  of  the  couiing  of 
thtii  gift  from  licavvu,  this  book  of  Mormon.  We  have 
it  here. 


And  now  a  vision  fell  upon  Jospph.  The  angel  Mnmni 
Eip|)wire(l  and  dii-wted  him  to  a  cave  on  tlm  liillsidi',  where 
he  found  metal  platrs,  on  which  were  in.'icribed  strauge 
characters,  whieli  by  the  aid  o£  his  pctp-stone  he  was  able 
to  interpret.  From  behind  n  ecr^eii,  with  such  interpola- 
tions as  seemed  to  8mt  his  purpose,  the  prophet  read  oil 
from  SpJiuldiug's  manuacript  his  Book  of  Mormon,  which 
was  taJtOH  d<mn  by  an  aiiianuiiuais  just  ontsido  tho  aacred 
precinct,  and  published  by  "Joseph  Sinilli,  jua,  author 
Hnd  proprietor.  Palmyra,  New  York,  1830." 

The  work  f5nished,  the  angel  closed  the  cave  and  car- 
ried away  the  metal  plates. 

Thiis  was  evolved  this  latter-day  theocracy.  Doiibtlesa 
if  the  tnith  were  told  in  relation  to  tlie  oriErin  of  any 
other  religion  nothing  more  wonderful  would  be  found, 
nothing  more  worthy  of  credence.  All  religions  are  patch- 
work, but  all  religious  rre  not  all  pntcliwork;  few 
have  beon  so  nearly  so  as  Mormonisnij  which  had  been 
better  with  some  of  the  patches  omitted,  parts  such  as  civil- 
ization had  some  time  since  compelled  the  older  religions 
to  eliminate. 

The  tenets  of  the  Mormon  faith  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  orthodox  scrip- 
tures, prinaipally  from  the  former,  whieh  are  accepted 
literally  and  followed  to  their  logical  conclusions.  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  is  anm?xed  to  the  Bible  as  a  part 
of  it,  is  a  erude  romance,  a  mere  flight  of  fancy,  but  to 
cue  who  had  never  known  aught  of  either  there  is  nothing 
more  unnntiiral,  or  more  difficult  of  belief,  in  the  bo<tks  iif 
Nephi  and  Alma,  in  the  book  of  Moroni,  who  was  the 
anjrel,  or  in  the  book  of  Mormon,  from  which  the  volume 
takes  its  name,  than  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  .Toshua; 
nothing  more  difficult  of  belief  in  the  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith  than  in  the  revelations  of  Saint  John  the  Divine. 

Feeling  his  way,  sounding  tho  ereduJity  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  aoarcliing  bis  scriptures  for  models  for  his  hier- 
archy, JoRpph  was  able  In  due  time  to  present  his  forms 
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and  rituals,  temple  tabernacle  and  holy  of  holies,  priest- 
hood and  tithing,  constitution  and  council,  blood  atone- 
ment anointment  and  twelve  apostles,  miracles  and  all 
sorte  of  spiritual  manifestations  and  revelations,  at!  drawn 
from  holy  writ,  all  in  strict  accordance  with  the  sacred 
scriptures  of  the  orthodox  Christian  sects. 

Obviously  miracles,  the  vital  requisite  of  every  new 
faith,  must  be  at  hand ;  also  revelation  and  every  celestial 
telegraphy.  For  if  all  this  was  once  wise  and  beneficent, 
God  being  God,  it  is  the  same  now. 

The  Almighty,  immutable  and  unchangeable,  having 
once  established  a  decree,  it  must  stand  forever.  Cua- 
toms  once  having  had  divine  sanction  cannot  be  obliterated 
by  civilization. 

They  held  it  unreasonable  to  accept  the  scriptures  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  then  explain  away  such  parts  of  it 
as  from  time  to  time  became  intolerable  to  ever-unfolding 
human  intelligence.  If  polygamy,  slavery,  or  other  alleged 
abomination  were  once  right  in  his  sight,  and  stand  as  they 
do  unrebuked  upon  the  pages  of  scripture,  then  they  are 
right  now;  if  miracles  and  revelations  once  obtained,  they 
obtain  now;  if  the  law  limits  a  man  to  one  wife,  then  it 
should  compel  every  man  to  marry,  else  many  women  are 
unjustly  deprived  of  husbands,  and  the  millions  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  seeking  incarnation  are  defrauded. 

In  which  Mormonism  makes  the  not  uncommon  mis- 
take of  investing  religion  with  the  superior  force  in 
psychic  development,  and  the  dominant  influence  in  ethics. 
It  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  civilization  ever  pre- 
cedes and  regulates  religion,  toning  down  its  asperities 
and  eliminating  its  barbarities;  also  that  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness  are  with  law  and  progress,  and  not  with 
superstition  or  fanaticism ;  that  this  power  no  religion  can 
withstand  and  being  absolute  is  right  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  of  all  interpretations  of  the 
scriptures  this  is  the  most  logical.  To  every  religion  the 
beliefs  of  every  other  religion  are  a  bundle  of  absurdities, 
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while  to  the  UDinffcted  agnostic  they  are  all  equally  ab- 
surd. Orthodoxy  ha«  CHt  loose  from  the  restraint  of  the 
writtcQ  word,  so  that  every  Sunday  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  ten  thousand  preachers  of  the  word  ascend  the 
pulpit  and  In  half  au  hour  lell  Ood  mare  about  himaelf 
th«n  he  ever  knew ;  tell  the  people  what  God  sees,  how  he 
feels,  what  he  loves  and  hatos,  what  he  wants  or  does  not 
want,  until  Deity  himself  thus  recriiuted  stands  agape. 


A  chnreh  was  organized  with  priests  and  presidency 
in  1833,  the  twelve  apostk's  heing  added  two  years  later. 
Miracles  were  then  in  order;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  angel  declined  leaving  the  metal  platLs  with  Joseph, 
hut  spirited  them  away  a^  soon  as  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  fiiiialie<l,  for  every  one  knew  well  that  nothing  short  of 
B  miracle  could  have  brought  so  much  gold  into  tho  Smith 
family. 

The  mantle  of  the  prophets  fell  on  Joseph,  aad  ha 
prophesiod  aud  spake  in  tongues. 

Which  assumption  was  a  little  too  much  for  some  of 
his  neighhors,  this  and  the  fact  that  the  brethren  were 
always  united,  politieally  and  lodustrially,  clannish  they 
called  it  »nd  un-Ameriean ;  more  un-American,  perhapa, 
than  was  the  killing  of  Mormons  in  the  Carthage  jail. 

We  fancy  that  we  hate  the  Mormons  because  of  their 
polygamy.  It  is  not  so.  Up  to  the  timp  of  their  fiercest 
pereceution  in  Illinois  thpre  had  been  no  polygamy.  When 
they  were  driven  from  New  York,  from  Ohio,  from  Mis- 
souri, tliere  had  been  no  polygamy.  They  were  hated  first 
an  one  ruUgiou  hates  another,  as  Jews  hate  Christians,  and 
as  Christiaas  hate  Pagans.  Then  tliey  became  a  power  in 
poliliea,  dominated  a  county,  voted  topether  and  filled  the 
offires.  Like  Chineae,  they  were  temperate,  liRpt  to  them- 
selves, worked  hard,  and  were  thrifty  and  honest,  and  &o 
were  hated  by  the  lazy  and  licentious. 

This  was  the  rwil  pause  of  their  offending,  aa  it  was 
with  the  Chinc^se.     Politicians  fanned  tlie  flame,  and  ao 
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made  v(»t(*N  for  thpniselves;  tlie  public  pross  joined  in  the 
cry.  tts  im  t.hp-  side  of  the  strouRer  lay  their  profit. 

For  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  the  lazy  and  worthless 
who  shout  Inudest  n^ainst  the  AsiHtica.  and  it  is  often  the 
immoral  men  and  woiti^u  of  so-called  reapKctable  soei«ty 
that  arc  the  foremost  id  denouncing  the  Mormons. 

In  Ohin,  in  1832,  appeared  among  the  brethren  Brig- 
ham  Yoiing,  seeking  tnilh,  later  to  be  high  priest  of  the 
people,  a  Moses  in  the  cnniing  exodus,  and  in  the  flowery 
desert  of  Utah  chief  of  the  hierarchy.  Hi-  found  Joseph 
chopping  wood,  and  hailed  him  as  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
Ife  had  sbgu  and  re^id  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  pro- 
nounced himself  converted.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
four  years  older  than  Joseph,  which  made  him  nt  this 
time  thii'ty-onc  yeai-s  of  age.  They  became  warm  friends; 
Bueh  was  Brighani'a  piolicy.  Punetilious  at  all  points  as 
before  a  divine  master,  ha  nevertheless  made  the  prophet 
hi-s  proteiie,  several  times  saving  his  life  in  the  perseeu- 
tions  that  followed. 

Brigham  plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  nf  things,  hia 
dominant  will  carrying  all  before  it,  yet  with  such  judi- 
cious tact  as  not  tt)  canso  offence.  In  hja  first  prayer  in 
public  he  spoke  in  tongues,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  on 
being  ((nestioned  as  to  the  language,  he  soberly  deelared  it 
to  be  pure  Afiamic. 

The  prophet  consulted  with  him  as  to  chureh  policy 
and  revelations.  They  diseus-sed  pnlygramy  as  a  tenet  of 
their  faitli  and  resolved  on  its  introduction  by  divine 
revelation,  which  was  done  in  1843,  only  a  year  befoi-e  the 
prophet's  death.  It  was  practised  in  aeeret  at  first,  nnd 
only  appeared  in  full  bloom  after  reaching  Utah;  hence, 
contrary  to  popular  impTession,  it  had  little  to  do  with 
Iheir  expatriation. 

'Yet  what  would  you.  Brother  Brifiliaiii?"  we  mifrht 
have  heard  .Tosepli  say,  when,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1843, 
came     the     revelation     couimanding    polygamy.      "What 
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would  you  when  man  conies  into  existence  ns  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  of  which  tlie  univcrsft  is  full,  seplsing  inear- 
nationf  To  advancft  this  purpose  is  to  give  Crod  and 
man  the  greatest  f^iory.  Hcneo  the  sacred  oblipatiou 
on  the  part  of  woman,  one  of  the  rewards  attending  it 
being  plenary  indulyence;  all  sins  heretofore  eominilted 
forgiven.  Think  of  it,  Brother  Brigham.  Uninarried 
women  cannot  enter  the  king:dom  of  heaven." 

The  wrath  of  tie  Illinois  gentiles  was  somewhat  ftp- 
pensed  on  the  promiae  of  the  Saints  to  go,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  them  from  taking  every  advantAfre  of  the 
Mormons  whQe  disposing  of  such  property  as  they  were 
unable  to  take  with  them. 

In  June,  1844,  a  riot  neeurred  from  the  suppression 
of  an  abusive  gentile  newspaper  by  tho  Moi'inons,  and 
among  those  arrested  were  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hiram,  who  were  soon  after  assassinated  in  Carthage 
JaiL 

The  followers  of  the  prophet  were  now  counted  by 
thoHsands,  thou{;ch  there  M-ere  many  apostates  who  declined 
polygamy,  lu  the  cominp  exodus,  imlcas  the  main  body 
could  be  kept  united  the  society  would  break  up  and  prob- 
ably drop  out  of  uxtsteneo,  aa  so  niiiiiy  tithera  had  done. 
There  weiv  several  elaiinaiit;!  for  the  Icaderxliip,  some  i>f 
thnn  with  pretentiona  supenor  to  Bripharo's,  but  none 
with  his  rugged  genius.  He  established  a  rule  of  successiim, 
giving  hiniselt'  the  first  incumbency,  which  he  felt  sure  lie 
could  make  last  a  lifetime. 

Thus  fell  the  prupbet'a  mantle  on  Brigham  Youn^, 
but  for  whoae  deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  shrewd 
ability  Mormonism  at  this  juncture  would  probahly  have 
fallen  in  pieces.  Whether  or  not  hn  was  the  original  in- 
atig-ator  of  polygamy,  he  now  favored  the  measure,  fore- 
seeing the  residta  which  would  aceme  in  a  far  away 
wilderness,  whither  he  hastened  to  eonduct  his  people. 

He  could  nnt  foresee,  however,  the  ac<[uisiti(m  of 
California,  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  tlie  tide  of  emigra- 
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tion  destitied  ho  soon  to  break  iu  upon  the  peace  of  Ut&h. 
Meanwhile  he  became  what  Joseph  Smith  never  was,  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Mormona — douiinatop  and  lord  of  every 
man  and  woman  of  them,  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  of 
their  bodies  and  souls.  Marriages  and  massaerea  he 
ordered  at  pleasure,  divine  revelation  of  whatsoever  qual- 
ity de8ire<li  being  ever  ready  at  hand.  He  could  preach 
and  pray  and  prophesy,  interlarding:  his  discourses  with 
maledictions  dire  and  deep,  which  inirHblcd  through  the 
Kocky  mountainfi  to  the  ea&t  and  to  the  we«t. 

It  was  the  cardinal  error  of  this  rough-hewn  theocracy, 
maldnf?  all  its  women  wives,  and  that  so  openly  as  to  bring 
down  upon  its  church  the  censure  of  the  immaculate 
world.  Had  each  patriarch  presented  to  the  public  one 
wife  only,  and  sealed  the  others  as  concubines,  following 
scriptural  mrthods,  or  as  niistxesBes  after  the  manner  of 
orthodox  immorality,  much  trouble  might  have  been  saved. 

The  asaasaination  of  Joseph  strRngthened  if  indeed  it 
did  not  aave  the  church.  As  Christ  had  died  so  died 
Joseph  for  his  people.  A  stronger  than  Joseph  must  now 
guide  the  multitude  and  establish  the  church  in  the  wilder- 
ne,s8. 

So  Brigham  led  them  forth,  resting  over  winter  at 
Omaha,  and  reaching  Salt  Lake  valley  in  184&,  There  he 
possessed  himself  of  that  people,  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron 
for  thirty-three  years  and  filling  his  harem.  Isolated 
from  the  world  he  waa  his  own  master,  and  their  prophet 
priest  and  king. 

His  absolutism  was  as  complete  in  financial  as  In 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Following  the  annoiineement  of  a 
revelation,  never-failing  and  effective  aa  a  means,  tithes 
were  brought  in  to  him;  he  never  sent  out  a  collector;  the 
faintest  hint  was  sufficient  to  bring  a  delinquent  to  his 
knees.  Of  that  which  was  brought  he  took  what  he  wanted 
for  himself  and  devoted  the  rest  to  the  church  and  to  the 
people.  He  rendered  no  accounting  to  any  one,  though 
after  his  reign  church  account  books  were  kept. 
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He  eared  nothing  for  personal  wealth;  why  amass  for 
hiiuiK^lf  when  all  was  hist  He  cared  greatly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  hia  people.  Tie  considered  their  interests,  after 
eomidering  hia  own;  he  was  fair  to  tliem,  after  being  fair 
to  himself. 

la  the  eyes  of  his  mafiy  humble  subjects,  there  were 
united  in  him  divine  and  temporal  power.  Urn  word  WM 
law  (rven  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  A  contrafnt  in  cveiy 
way  to  the  prophet  Joseph,  ho  was  a  born  uiaater  of  men, 
alirewd  aud  bold  yet  cautious  and  eonaiderate. 

He  was.  founder,  ortlainer,  and  preserver  of  the  Mor- 
mon church  in  tUah.  Against  the  enemies  of  his  church  lie 
would  rage  like  a  wild  bfust,  filling  his  tabeniack  with 
loud  and  vulgar  denuuciationn,  to  the  edification  of  the 
brethren.  For  six  years,  from  1856  to  1862,  he  stood  in 
armed  opposition  to  the  United  States, 

It  is  no  grfat  praiso  to  aay,  simply,  that  he  did  good 
work  in  the  transformation  of  the  desert,  for  to  him  the 
cuuntty  is  indebted  fur  the  itrganizallou  and  development 
of  one  of  its  finest  cities  and  states.  As  Collier  says^ 
"There  is  no  Rocky  mountain  eomniunity  that  shows  more 
growth  and  vipor  than  Salt  Lake  city.  The  streets,  laid 
out  by  the  early  Mormons  are  broad  and  straight,  aud  the 
modvra  buildiufrs  that  are  now  goiugr  up  will  help  to  make 
the  exjining  city  one  of  the  foremOHt  in  the  entire  west. 
The  etreeta  are  filled  with  crowds  of  butfy  shoppers,  and 
active  business  men.  This  city,  in  the  heart  of  what  was, 
a  generation  ago,  the  great  American  desert,  is  now  the 
ooiuuioD  pride  of  Mormon  and  gentile.  It  is  a  mona* 
ment  which  will  be  enduring,  to  the  spirit  of  the  far  west 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  pioneers." 

Id  18S2  the  govermnent  disfrandii»ed  polygamista,  and 
in  ISdO  the  church  being  in  organized  rebfllion.  its  prop- 
er^ was  conflseated.  A  thousand  polygamista  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  The  ohureh  surrendered;  the 
extinetion  of  polygamy  was  promised.  Monogamist  laws 
were    aceeiitvd    by    preuident    aud    conference.      Aeta    uf 
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amnesty  were  pnssecl  in  1893-4,  anil  Utah  war  ndraitted 
«e  ft  state  in  18116. 

The  Edmunds  law  niakine  plural  cithabitatimi  a  crime, 
though  made  in  WashiagtoD  was  uot  for  Waahington,  and 
it  ncTer  waa  applied  elsewhere  than  in  Utah.  The  Mor- 
mnas  in  a  meaBure  disregarded  it,  as  the  legislators  who 
nijidt)  the  law  disregarded  it,  ss  all  the  people  throughout 
tlie  land  disregardod  it,  each  and  all  practising  their  pet 
wickedness  in  secret  while  deni^'ing  It  openly.  It  was 
surely  a  crime  thus  to  break  their  proraise  and  defy  the 
law,  but  they  had  learned  iniiiuity  of  late  in  the  high- 
school  of  tlie  nation.  Hitherto  they  had  pairaued  their 
traiic(uil  way  amid  their  flocks  and  families,  whom  they 
dearly  loved,  until  their  eyes  M-ere  opened  by  the  law- 
makcirs  tii  Congr<isa,  where  they  were  taught  all  the  latest 
methods  of  how  to  fix  thiu^. 

We  all  Itnow  that  religious  fanatics,  Christian  as  well 
as  pagan,  will  brejik  the  [aws  ot  man  rather  than  the  laws 
<if  God.  But  evolution  ia  inexorable,  and  in  giving  re- 
ligion the  precedence  over  progress  as  refiner  of  the  race 
our  phu-ality  friends  reverse  the  natural  order  of  tilings, 
and  they  mtist  needs  be  told  what  more  enlightened  people 
know,  that  all  along  the  ages  religion  has  bffogged  the 
minds  of  men,  leadiiig  them  into  fields  of  Golgotha,  and 
inflicling  on  humanity  every  species  of  cruelty,  wrong, 
ami  injustice,  until  seized  and  forced  from  its  barbarities 
by  ciTilization,  by  the  unfolding  of  that  saving  grace 
which  perforce  lunst  prove  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

When  paganism  says,  "You  can  find  no  word  in  your 
Bcriptures  against  slavciy,  polygamy,  and  i>ther  like  enor- 
mities," ci\*ilizntion  can  only  reply,  "Then  there  is  some- 
where in  the  universe  a  more  refining  influenee  than  that 
derived  from  the  old  testament." 

This  ever-progrejffliug  force  jjrouounces  slavery  and 
polygamy  Rbomiuations  whose  sanction  would  bring  ruin 
on  the  race.  And  if  it  is  an  evil  tu  the  open,  how  mneh 
wore  is  it  in  crowded  habitatioua. 
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All  this,  however,  need  not  prevent  a  oharitnblc  view 
of  the  Pnse.  The  sins  of  the  righteous  arc  many,  and 
need  forgiveness;  they  afford,  howevev,  no  excTise  tor  the 
sins  of  the  wicked.  But  beneath  the  velvet  robes  of  con- 
vention which  enwrap  soul  and  body  who  shall  tell  sheep 
from  goals? 

Senaunlists  you  snyf  Not  so,  ray  friend;  sensualism 
has  email  part  in  Mormon  marriages,  which  are  indeed  a 
religions  rite.  Your  true  sonaualist  is  not  uno  with  many 
wives,  but  one  with  many  women  and  no  wife. 

It  is  tile  fashion  for  women  to  shriek  and  juen  to 
bluster  at  mention  of  the  words  Monnnn,  polygamy.  It 
is  well.  Virtue  must  have  its  vindication,  and  the  lack 
of  it  still  greater  vindii-ation.  But  should  we  not  remem- 
ber that  vice  iinmentinnable  has  permanent  lodgment  with 
U8^  We  know  it  and  know  it  not.  We  shut  our  eyes  and 
there  m  present  no  e^il.  High  society  aanetious  it,  loftily 
indifferent;  respectability  harbors  it,  apparently  uneon- 
scions,  white  ministpring  to  its  high  priest.s  within  the 
inner  temple.  H«.sband  and  son  smile  and  frown,  th« 
wife  and  mother  look  the  other  way.  Over  the  portal, 
iuvisihlo  to  all  save  thasc  who  fathom  It,  ia  written:  There 
are  more  unchaste  persona  in  eveiy  krge  city  in  Christea- 
doin  than  there  are  Mormon  wives  in  Utah.  Wherefore 
good  people  all,  be  as  charitable  as  you  choose  to  your 
lecherous  loved  ones,  at  the  same  time  be  a  trifle  fair  to 
the  much-married  Mormon. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  SILENT   MYSrERY   OP    THE  UNTENANTED    PLAINS 


TO  the  slitwly  unfolding  iutelle<:t  of  early  Mediter- 
ranean peoples,  with  their  narrow  horizon  and  dim 
self-cmnseiousneflB,  the  world  heyond  their  kec  was  not  a 
world.  In  the  north  was  a  wall  of  ice,  at  the  south  a  belt 
of  fire,  while  ali  around  aud  beyond  were  apirita  of  evil 
ODien  Unating  in  space.  There  wore  assigned  for  departed 
souLs  a  Rpet'ial  plane  of  torment  for  some  and  a  land  of 
happiness  for  othei-s,  and  thus  for  the  archaic  ages  aU 
was  properly  arranged. 

Par  advanced  from  these  limited  imaginings  were  the 
minds  of  men  when  ages  afterward  the  Atlantic  became  the 
Sea  of  Darltness  with  its  island  uf  Atlantis,  its  frozen 
north  and  melting  south,  and  over  beyond  visions  of  Fair 
Cathay  with  the  fragrant  isles  of  the  Celestial  Kast;  later 
to  become  a  soa  of  light  and  pathway  to  an  ocean  beyond, 
the  greatest  of  oceans,  but  desktined  for  a  time  longer,  like 
the  others,  to  sit  in  darfcneaa. 

And  for  a  century  or  two  after  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  were  well  defined,  and  ships  eouid  sail  about  with 
confidence,  and  through  these  waters  might  even  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  the  interior  of  America  remained  as 
great  a  mystery  os  any  of  the  mysteries  preceding  it. 

Long  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  or  the  coniing 
of  the  Pilgrims  from  Holland,  wild  tales  were  current 
regarding  the  lands  newly  found,  brought  back  to  Spain 
and  England  by  mariners  from  both  oceans,  who  fre- 
quently paid  no  lunre  regard  to  truth  than  suited  their 
fancy   or  convenience.     This  might   the  more  safely  be 
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done  as  there  was  no  one  present  to  contradict  their 
report. 

Thus  California  was  inappe'd  m  an  island  and  peopled 
vith  Amazons.  It  was  situated  "on  the  right  hand  aide 
of  tli«  Indiea,  very  near  the  terrcatrial  paradinc." 

Wliile  jourutying  ovei-laad  through  Texas  in  15S5 
Cabeza  da  Vaea  heard  of  largH  cities  toward  the  north, 
and  when  Priar  Mar<!os  de  Niza  was  sent  to  investigate? 
he  deemed  it  best  to  find  sointlhing;  wherefore  he  discov- 
ered the  seven  cities  of  Cibpla,  which  he  saw  from  a  hill,  the 
stoaUest  of  which  was  aa  large  hh  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  said. 

It  may  have  been  an  enlargement  of  tlie  teDeiiient&  of 
the  Zuiii  in  the  good  friar's  imagination,  or  it  may  have 
been  pure  invention.  Whatever  it  was,  or,  rather,  what- 
ever it  was  not,  it  so  fired  tlia  cupidity  of  Francisco  Vaa- 
qtiez  de  Coronado  aa  to  lead  to  his  famous  expeditions  to 
New  Mexico  in  1540,  Aud  although  this  conquistador 
could  find  no  opulent  cities  he  saw  Niza's  Cibola,  which 
were  seven  Pueblo  villages,  more  or  less.  The  houses  were 
of  dried  mud  and  not  worth  destroying. 

Then  Coronado  was  told  of  Quivira,  a  brilliant  city 
beyond,  but  on  reaehing  tlie  place  he  found  it  of  straw. 
Yet  he  could  not  return  empty-handed  and  with  silent 
tongue;  so  another  mythical  Quivira  was  improvised, 
richer  and  more  beautiful  by  far  than  any  hitherto 
thought  of,  while  the  country  around  was  a  paradise. 

Alonzo  de  Parades  placed  Quirira  in  Texas,  Jefferya 
in  Oregon,  Purcbna  in  the  northwest,  Acusta  in  Florida, 
Avity  on  the  California  coast  below  Mendoeino;  for  did 
not  Padre  Freyta«  find  the  flitting  city  and  write  a  full 
and  true  aeoonnt  of  it,  telling  of  all  the  magniticencc  he 
saw  there,  and  of  much  that  he  did  not  8(?e? 

This  mytli  was  wholly  a  myth,  a  beautiful  city  made 
out  of  nothing  and  belonging  nowhere,  a  living  He — if 
lies  live — for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  as  all  that  time  all 
geographers  charted  it  and  all  scholars  accredited  it. 

Id  Hflkluyt'a  edition  of  Peter  Martyr,  1587,  the  great 
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northwest  is  an  un«pIored  blank,  with  «  «i«'"  fiul-ce  at 
latitmJc  (10°,  nhmit  iiiidivay  of  the  t'nritineiit,  C'Hlifnniia  U 
II  peninsula,  (Jiiivira  is  on  the  coast  at  about  latitude-  40°, 
while  a  greiit  lake  stands  over  the  name  New  Mexico.  The 
coast  of  Cathaj'  is  about  fifty  degrees  west  of  Drake 'a  Nova 
Albiou. 

So  the  raagie  ball  of  nij'Bteiy  wna  kept  roUint;  about 
upon  the  Innd  ns  on  the  sea,  and  the  cosmo^aphcrs  were 
not  up  to  date  who  had  not  on  their  maps  a  line  broad 
eiiannel  cut  through  the  conlineat  in  its  widest  part,  and 
an  Anion  regmtut,  a  Quivirti  rtgnum,  and  a  T*>lm  rcymim. 

If  so  much  wan  to  be  made  out  of  the  travels  througli 
the  waste  places  by  land,  how  much  more  might  those  who 
first  aaited  along  the  borders  of  the  two  Americas  let  fly 
their  iinagiiiatioTi  over  the  land  nud  write  aa  the  npirit 
dictated.  Wherefore  many  were  the  apocryphal  vnyagea 
to  tlie  ncrthwcat  and  through  the  strait  of  Anian,  and 
many  were  the  bmigLing  ialathoods  told,  until  when  the 
truth  began  to  appear  the  Northern  Mystery  was  more 
mysterious  than  cvlt. 

A  dozen  navi^'ators  testified  as  to  the  mythical  Htrait; 
some  Imd  seen  it,  some  had  seen  those  who  liad  seen  it, 
some  liad  sailed  throug-h  it,  and  the  king  of  Spain  took 
etepa  to  fortify  it.  Drake  and  Cavcndiah  heard  of  ti  lar^e 
inland  sea  in  the  north;  Pedro  Menendez  aaw  not  only  the 
Rtrait  but  a  grusit  eity  beside  it;  Maldonado  sailed  on  it 
through  tlie  continent  and  back,  both  ways.  The  libraries 
becamR  tilled  with  such  reports,  and  the  most  famous 
cosmographers  always  threw  into  their  maps  a  plentiful 
supply  of  conjectural  geography. 

The  subject  again  preaenta  itself  in  the  last  chapter 
of  this  volume. 

Next  to  send  forth  a  written  report  on  the  coast  of 
California  after  Cabrillo's  survey  to  San  Diego  and  the 
islands  in  1542  was  Franeis  Drake's  cliaplain,  Fletcher, 
ready  to  turn  his  msBler's  piracies  into  pirnics,  or  sail  his 
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sliips  through  the  Kocky  mituntaius.  at  the  cavalier's  gtHxi 
pleasui-e. 

It  was  It  day  long  to  be  remembered  when  Drake 
beached  his  vessel  in  the  eove  above  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
Fltttchor  seated  hituself  on  the  shLin^,  fancy  free,  tu  write 
up  hia  notes.  As  well  uiaki?  a  gotwl  story,  one  tbiit  will 
lileaae  liotli  Sir  Drake  and  his  gracious  queen,  Elizabeth. 

So  here  it  goes. 

While  thus  eiiysfe'ed  "came  a  man  of  large  body  and 
goodly  aspect  bearinK  tJie  Septer  or  royal  maw:  .  .  . 
whereupon  lianged  two  crowns,  a  bigger  and  a  lesser,  with 
three  chaiucs  of  a  marvellous  length.  There  in  no  part 
of  earth  here  wherein  there  iti  not  gold  and  silver.  Infiuite 
was  the  conipany  of  very  Urge  and  fat  Deere  which  tliere 
we  KHW  by  tliousatids.  besides  a  inuJtiliide  of  a  strange  kind 
of  Conies,  his  tayle  like  the  tayle  of  a  RHt." 

The  natives  received  the  word.s  of  salvation  with  rap- 
ture, ligtfuiug  attentiviily  to  the  reading  of  the  sciiptureSt 
and  when  the  strangers  took  their  leave  "with  sighs  and 
ftorrowings.  with  heavy  heai'ts  and  grived  minds  they 
poured  aiit  wofull  t'oniplainta  and  moaiua  witJi  bitter 
tearea  ami  wringing  of  their  handa,  tormenting  them- 
Bslves.'' 

So  like  the  Califnraia  Dagger,  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  hiuiianity,  entera  of  mussels  and  grasshoppers,  neither 
gold  nor  gri)und-8f|uirrcl8  hein^  within  many  miles  of 
them.  ThflTi  as  to  the  lanyiiage,  or  of  such  speech  as  ttiese 
elods  were  capable,  the  liovcrend  Fletcher  forgets  to  men- 
tion how  he  managed  it. 

Some  excuse  was  now  wiuiting  tor  discontinuing  the 
voyage  of  discovery  farther  north,  for  as  there  wore  no 
treasure  ships  to  capture  in  that  vicinity,  a  change  in  the 
ahip's  course  might  prove  advisable.  Sumethbig  startling 
to  satiaft'  the  queen  must  be  found.  To  be  frozen  up 
would  do — as  tliey  were  sailing  nortli,  and  no  nne  knew 
that  tlie  icebergs  of  Alaska  did  not  extend  »outh  tii  <'aU- 
fornia  in  jnidsunmier.    .\jid  enco  free,  the  captain  might 
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return  to  England  throiigh  the  strait  of  Anian, — Mr. 
Fletcher  could  eaaily  make  it  read  correctly  in  the  carra- 
tive — or  take  a  junketing  trip  around  the  world,  as  he 
should  elect.  Whereupon  the  worthy  chHplain  continues. 
They  "used  to  come  shivering  tfl  us  in  their  warm  furres 
crowding  close  together  body  to  body,  to  receive  heate  one 
of  nnother.  Ob!  how  nnhandsonie  and  deformed  appeared 
the  face  of  the  earth  it  selfe."  Haring  set  sail,  the  ice  bo 
covered  the  ropes  and  clung  to  the  riKgiug  that  the  sailors 
could  not  navigate  the  sliip.  Ilence  the  captain  was 
actually  compelled  to  turn  back  and  watch  the  Manila 
gallewi  on  its  way  to  Aeapuleo. 

Other  navigatora  following  in  Drake's  traeks  to  the 
coaat  of  California  passed  on  and  spoke  to  the  Chinooks 
of  the  Columhiaus  and  the  Aleuts  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
but  noae  of  them  ventured  inland. 

Therefore  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  the  coming  of 
Cortes  to  Mexico  the  vast  northern  interior  slept  on  in 
silence,  unknowing  and  unhnowu,  all  without  a  mystci^*  to 
thoae  within,  all  within  a  mystery  to  those  without. 


Cardenas,  one  of  Coronado's  captains,  in  1540  saw  the 
Moqtti  towns  in  latitude  36',  ami  the  grand  canon  of  the 
Colorado,  while  another  of  his  officers  found  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  ascended  the  stream  nearly  to  the  Qila. 

Juan  de  Onate  waa  on  the  Colorddo  in  1604,  fifty 
years  before  the  organization  of  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany, more  than  fifty  years  before  either  P^re  Marquette 
or  La  Salle  were  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  188  years 
before  Alexander  Mackenzie  ascended  Peace  river. 

All  this  time  the  great  interior  Plains  of  North  Amer- 
iea,  prairie  mountains  and  desert,  particularly  such  parts 
as  are  now  of  the  United  States,  remained  if  not  unknown 
to  at  least  untenanted  hy  civilization. 

We  call  them  untenanted;  eivilization  so  calls  them, 
because  in  our  nrroganee  we  hoild  all  the  works  of  crea- 
tdon  as  nothing  beside  the  wbite  man.    As  nothing  this 
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great  contmental  amphitheatre,  and  the  amphitheatre  of 
ocean  beyond,  silent,  myetorioiis,  the  ouo  as  the  other,  yet 
full  to  the  brim  of  nature's  handiwork,  musieal  with  the 
voices  a{  nature,  brings  reveling  in  the  joys  of  life,  revel- 
in(f  in  the  jaws  of  death,  yel  empty,  we  say,  because  the 
rapaeious  European  man  is  not  there  to  kill  and  eat,  or 
to  destroy.  A  waste  of  land  and  water,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  if  peradvwitnre  the  white  man  cannot  nst-  it  all. 

There  they  were  these  few  short  centuries  ago,  aa 
nature  made  theni.  Nature,  who  made  us  all,  and  who 
filled  the  earth  and  sea  with  living  things  to  kill  and  cat 
each  other,  and  the  European  to  kill  and  eat  all.  Thia  we 
know  because  it  is  so,  and  because  the  white  man,  having 
no  master  on  this  earth,  mnst  ineoutinently  fall  to  and 
master  and  kill  each  other. 

Were  it  not  for  this  bad  habit  which  men  hare  of 
domestic  destruction,  a  habit  atill  in  vogue  among  cations 
of  the  foremost  ciriln^tion,  such  as  was  practised  in  the 
primitive  days  of  savagism,  these  Plains  might  thousand.-* 
of  years  a^o  have  been  stocked  with  humanity  thicker 
than  Europe  contains,  while  If  the  Europeans,  with  civil- 
ization and  Christianity,  had  become  what  some  would 
consider  reasonable,  and  stopped  backing  each  other  in 
pieces  while  inventing  machinery  for  expediting  neigh- 
borly slaughter,  many  additions  would  ere  tliia  have  bad 
to  be  bnilt  out  into  the  sea  to  give  the  people  standing 
room,  which  would  have  been  harder  work  and  not  half 
IK>  pleasant  as  Inlling, 

Strange  that  man  should  be  the  only  animal  that  makes 
war  upon  its  kind.  Had  the  savages  of  North  America 
been  content  to  live  as  the  buffaloes  live,  they  might  have 
covered  these  Plains  as  the  bulfaloes  covered  them;  in 
which  ease  again  there  would  have  been  too  many  men  in 
the  world,  which  would  have  made  the  task  of  their  ex- 
termination more  difficult,  if  indeed  the  Europeans  them- 
selves had  not  been  long  since  exterminated  by  the  abor- 
iginal Americans. 
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Great  waa  the  wasto  <tf  the  buiFalo,  the  grandest  animal 
or  tlio  Plfiiim,  liaviug  tiocii  for  njrt-s  Iht'  fond  find  clothing, 
the  providtupu  itud  protecliou  of  millions  of  huiujiuity, 
ierving  God  also  in  feeding  the  hungry  wolf  and  the 
lonely  eatamoimt.  Of  tlie  sixty  miSlions  of  this  noble  beast 
whiei  were  TollieluiiK  ovi^r  the  prairie  when  the  white  man 
Rome  there  were  scarcely  six  hundred  liyiug  at  the  end  of 
the  century*.  Under  new  conditions  the  number  la  now 
slowly  increasing. 


Tlins  the  Plains  were  nn  enehanted  land,  a  land  of  mys- 
teiy  and  i-omanetf,  full  of  toil  and  adventure,  full  of  life 
and  death,  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  only  adding  to  its 
charm. 

Untenanted.  No  one  there,  no  person  and  no  thing  that 
counts.  Myriads  of  wild  beasta  were  on  the  land,  and 
birds  and  tiahe.1  in  the  air  and  wiiter.  Many  bands  of  wUd 
men  roamed  hither  and  thithei",  all  rejoiciiiff  in  life,  all 
snarling  in  death,  each  striving  to  escape  destruction  while 
destroying  the  others. 

The  savages  are  silent  in  their  wars  as  in  other  things, 
no  noise  of  guns  or  clash  of  steel,  but  only  the  death- 
rattle  and  scalp-hallno.  Ages  upon  ages,  Like  the  fishes 
in  the  sea,  they  rollicked  along,  happy  in  multiplying  tlieir 
kind  for  others  of  their  kind  to  destroy, 

ITeeless  asking  whence  they  came  and  when;  useless 
asking  why  they  kill;  they  were  made  so,  as  white  men 
are  bo  made.  And  as  for  age,  they  have  been  there  ten 
hundred  or  ten  uiillion  years;  they  may  have  been  tbei-e 
always,  wbattiver  that  should  signify.  Of  their  death  we 
can  predict  with  some  certainty,  for  ciyilization  blasts 
savagisin;  the  two  cannot  breathe  the  same  air. 

Your  true  savage  is  not  a  subject  for  civilization. 
Once  a  savage  he  is  always  a  aarage.  A  veneer  of  culture 
does  not  constitute  civilization.  Centuries  of  use  may  im- 
prove hia  skill  witli  the  weapons  of  his  ancestors,  but  he 
invents  no  new  weapon,     lie  carries  the  same  spear,  the 
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saiiiQ  bow  and  arrow.  tUe  sncit  tomaJiawk  und  knife  lliat 
the  ancient  warriara  of  hi&  people  carried  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Uiwugli  Iron  may  have  takeu  the  place  of  tfint.  The 
invention  of  a  new  mstrumeiit  or  ayeuuy  wlien  it  eomes 
inufit  come  as  the  precursor  or  product  of  civilization,  which 
springs  from  auother  and  a,  different  germ  dropped  into 
the  same  or  other  soil,  a  germ  instinct  with  the  element  of 
self-developiuent. 

There  is  a  iarge  unoccupied  waste  of  watiT  in  the  south 
Pacific  where  mi^ht  be  placed  a  eontitient  twice  as  large 
as  South  America  aud  ]eav«  around  it  ample  space  for  nav- 
igation. Doubtiess  land  stood  there  once  aud  may  do  so 
again.  The  place  is  now  used  to  grow  little  fish  for  the 
big  fish  to  eat. 

Wheuee  it  appears  that  the  sea  was  not  made  for  man 
but  for  fiishcs,  of  which  it  keeps  fairly  full  notwithstand- 
ing the  iufiatiate  fecdiues  one  upon  amither.  Then  were 
the  fiava^c's  nuule  for  naught,  and  the  wild  biiaKts  in  Ihfir 
devourinKS,  or  only  to  be  supplanted  by  creatures  with  n 
will  aud  capacity  for  still  greater  devourings^  Aud  this 
civilized  creature  who  has  tamed  the  Plains,  will  lie  some 
time  taniL-  the  sea,  and  then  on  eea  and  land  continue  for- 
ever his  self-spoliation  and  "beastly  devourings? 

We  cannot  clear  the  ocean  of  its  inhabitants  as  we  have 
cleared  the  Plains,  else  we  would;  we  would  clear  off  and 
appropriate  the  sim  and  moon  and  stars  if  we  wore  able; 
there  is  nn  limit  to  our  greed. 

Very  like  the  ocean  were  the  treeless  rolling  lands  of  the 
fertile  prairies,  with  their  eoara*  grain  f(>edinpr  eountlewi 
beasts  to  be  served  as  food  to  other  conutless  beasts.  Then 
oome  the  mountainB,  as  one  goes  west,  and  aftor  them 
the  desert,  then  other  mountains  and  deserts  and  valleys. 


East  of  tlie  continental  axis  the  low  lying  prairies  roll 
eastward  from  iLi  feet  a  tlioiiMand  miles  to  the  whUts  of 
the  Mis-siMsiiipi  system,  whose  full  is  bws  than  IfillO  IVet  in 
their  sluggish  flow  of  over  3000  miles,  the  fertile  soil  capa- 
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Mc  of  feeding  all  Europe.  On  the  western  side  the  Pacific 
highlands,  swells  of  table-lands  and  deserts,  rieh  in  miner- 
als and  fertile  vuough  for  growing  food  with  the  artificial 
applieatiou  of  water. 

Thern  wure  in  the  southwest  the  lieree  Apaches,  who 
nnder  a  fwraous  chief  brought  fonnidable  forces  into  the 
fi«?ld;  hundreds  of  tribes  of  nomadic  Algonquins,  chasing 
their  perpetual  enemies  the  Sioux,  Foxes,  and  Irotpiois 
around  the  great  lalcea;  the  Cheyennefl  and  Blaekfeet 
watching  from  their  retreats  in  the  mouDtains  and  along 
the  atreaois  the  long  line  of  emigrants  in  their  toilsome 
journey;  many  there  were  hke  the  Missouri,  the  Iowa,  the 
iCansas,  the  Omahas,  the  Dakotas  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  white  man's  towns  and  states;  then  the  Crows,  Utes, 
and  Shfwhones  farther  west. 

Down  from  the  far  northeast  many  thouaand  moons 
ajgo  came  a  great  people,  perhaps  from  somewhere,  say  the 
tower  of  Habel,  by  way  of  northern  Europe  to  Iceland, 
Cirecnland.  and  Labrador,  thence  southwest  through  tJie 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  on  to  the  New  Mexico  and  to  old 
Mexico,  a  thousand  year  pilgrimage,  pei'haps,  leaving  on 
the  way  mounds  of  various  device*  lilled  with  arrow-heads 
and  other  implements,  and  on  which  great  trees  are  grow- 
ing; also  Casas  Grandes,  and  towna  and  tenements  of 
sun-dried  brick,  and  other  eridences  of  their  former  pres- 
ence. 


Gradually  during  the  latter  part  of  the  aeventeenth 
century  the  Northtm  Mystt>ry  began  to  disappear,  not  by 
inroads  from  the  sea  but  from  land  excursicme  along  the 
Goaiit,  thua  making  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  greater 
Mystery  of  the  Plains, 

For  example,  Pere  Marquette  passing  down  the  Missis- 
aippi  in  1673  noted  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  wrote, 
"Thrnugh  this  I  hope  to  reach  the  eiilf  of  California,  and 
thenee  the  East  Tndies/'  Barou  la  Ilontan,  in  the  account 
of  his  famous  imaginary  journey  to  the  far  west  in  1688, 
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was  obli^-d  to  retain  t!ie  myth  of  Uie  Northern  Mystery 
with  its  Aniiin  strait  and  flittian  Qiiivii'ii,  though  he  hail 
myths  cnougli  of  his  own  at  hand  for  siibtititutiou  had  he 
80  desired.  For  only  twenty -six  years  prior  to  the  buron'a 
alleged  journey  Governor  Diego  de  Penalosa  liad  made  ft 
trip  to  New  Mexico  in  which  lie  clflimed  to  have  reached 
the  orijfinal  Quivira  somewhere  to  the  northeast  of 
Santa  F6. 

Padre  Kinn  in  his  pious  labors  in  Pimeria  Alta  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Northern  Mysteiy.  With  Captain 
Mange  he  visited  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  two  yeara 
later,  in  1701,  stood  with  Salvatierra  ou  the  mainland  shore 
of  tlie  upper  gulf,  in  latitude  31*  or  32°  still  discussing 
the  questions  whether  or  not  California  was  an  island. 

So  late  as  IIGS  ,Ieft'eo*9  riddles  hia  map  of  the  northern 
part  of  North  America  with  bays  and  straits,  making  of 
th*  wnintry  more  than  half  water.  Puea  strait  is  a 
broad  waterway  extending  from  the  ocean  to  Hudson 
bay;  another  strait  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  widened  in  the 
middle  by  the  lake  de  Ponte.  Anian  and  Quivira  are 
given,  as  well  a»  "Sierras  Nevadas,  1542,"  "new  Albion," 
and  "Mountains  of  Bright  Stones." 


Entrances  to  this  inland  amphitheatr«  on  every  side 
were  provided  by  nature.  Nor  were  the  Plains  without 
their  pathways.  Roads  there  were,  thonsands  of  them 
thousands  of  years  old,  each  si^'nificant  of  something, 
but  to  be  read  only  by  the  initiated,  roads  along  the  rivers 
or  to  and  from  watering  places,  throng-h  mountain  g«te- 
wa)'H  and  over  sandy  wastes;  roads  cut  broad  and  deep 
into  the  tough  earth  or  obliterated  here  and  there  by  actioQ 
of  the  elements.  These  tracks  the  traveller  eould  find  and 
follow  for  halt  his  way  across  the  continent. 

Trappers  and  fnr-hunters  were  the  first  of  European 
origin  to  break  the  spell;  after  them  at  intervals  eame 
the  emigrant,  with  his  long  lines  of  ox-teams  and  hooded 
wagons,  passing  on  to  the  western  beyond,  leaving  the  land 
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in  the  same  primeval  Btilhifss  in  wJiinli  he  h^d  found  it. 
Then  caiin;  llii;  sfiltlfii-,  (liKmil<'»  iiftir  il.  may  hf,  aaul  l)rok« 
that  stillness  forever. 

Wlieii  the  Ri-eat  fur  mouopolies  of  New  Prancs  fell  in 
pieces  priviile  ndveutiir^^rs  Hkirti?d  tlie  great  lakes  Hiid 
pereoljited  s*iiitliward  thi-outjii  th«  imnintains.  From  the 
Montreal  fair  every  sumiiier  many  yuimg  num.  fascinated 
by  forest  life,  retiimed  with  (lip  sfivages  to  their  distant 
lioinia  in  Ihi'  moiintaina  or  on  the  plains,  and  hceiLme 
filinost  as  wild  as  their  native  associates,  himtin"',  trapping, 
paddlini,'  canoes  and  roaming  tJie  wtwult.  Thus  came  to 
the  front  the  clflss  of  voyageurs  and  cotireurs  des  boia 
which  became  a  fur-liunting'  feature  of  the  eentiuy. 

irovL'menti  in  the  fnr  trade  were  made  in  1762  at  New 
Orleans  by  Laclede,  RJaxau  and  company  and  at  St.  Liouia 
by  Anguste  and  Pierre  ChouteftTi,  Their  operations 
carried  them  nnrthward  toward  Michilinifl^cldnao  rather 
than  westward  heyond  the  Missouri.  The  Nmlrhwest  cojii- 
pany  ruled  in  state  at  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior; 
their  rivals  were  the  Hudson  Bay  company  in  the  north 
and  northwest  rather  than  the  French  in  the  south. 

Independence  and  St.  Joseph  sent  AmoricHii  trnppers 
up  the  Missouri  and  into  Oregon,  comparatively  t>w  of 
them  finding  their  way  along  the  Platte  and  inti:>  Utah  and 
the  great  desert.  The  Missouri  Fur  company  operated 
nearer  home,  chiefly  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  As  John 
Jacob  Astor  failed  to  carry  out  Uis  project  of  a  line  of 
forts  to  the  Pacific,  the  traffic  of  the  intermediate  plains 
WAS  less  in  eonsequflnee,  and  left  more  to  individual  opera- 
tors, as  Aahly,  Sublette,  James  Bridger,  and  Jedediah 
Smith,  the  last  named  lat«r  oonspicuoua  in  the  Santa  Fe 
trade.  Operating  in  the  Colorado  liasin  at  one  time  were 
Jainwi  P.  Beckworth  and  Bill  WillitiniM,  trappei-s  and  ex- 
plorem. 

Nothing  was  more  sJEmifieant  of  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  Plains  so  late  as  18^1!  than  such  expeditiona, 
half  military   and   half  commercial,   as  those  of  Mnjor 
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Pilcher  and  Captain  Bonneville.  Pilcher's  adventures  took 
him  to  the  upper  Colorado ;  thence  he  trapped  northward 
to  Port  Colville,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  returned 
by  way  of  the  Athabasca,  suffering  severely  meanwhile  from 
famine  and  hostile  natives. 

Captain  Bonneville  with  a  force  of  110  men  visited 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  sending  his  guide,  Walker,  with 
a  division  over  the  Sierra  into  California.  So  strong  was 
the  opposition  he  encountered  in  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany and  others,  and  being  inexperienced  in  both  hunting 
and  trading,  the  enterprise  ended  in  failure.  Another 
larger  undertaking  meeting  with  a  similar  result  was  that 
of  Captain  Wyeth.  Thus  these  expeditions  by  their  wide 
attempts  and  failures  tended  to  discourage  enterprise  in 
that  quarter  and  lock  up  the  interior  from  development 
for  some  time  longer. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MIGRATIONS   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

THE  New  England  colonists  were  a  thrifty  people. 
They  preferred  to  labor  with  their  hands  rather  than 
keep  others  to  do  it  for  them.  The  natives  were  averse 
to  labor;  the  colonists  had  no  desire  to  fight  them;  they 
wanted  only  that  they  should  go  farther  back  into  the 
■woods  and  keep  out  of  the  way.  Tb^  did  not  care  to 
engage  them  in  fur-hunting,  as  in  Canada,  nor  to  employ 
them  on  plantations,  as  in  Mexico.  There  were  a  few 
negro  slaves  at  one  time  scattered  among  them,  but  human 
slavery  was  an  institution  that  did  not  appeal  to  them. 
They  were  an  agricultural  people  and  preferred  farming 
their  lands  in  a  moderate  way  themselves ;  when  they  re- 
quired help  they  called  in  a  neighbor,  and  it  was  help,  not 
servitude,  that  rendered  the  assistance.  The  hired  man 
sat  at  the  table  with  them,  and  it  may  be  married  the 
daughter. 

Children  came  to  them ;  they  learned  to  love  their  New 
England  home;  they  loved  their  freedom  and  enjoyed  the 
exercise  on  their  own  behalf  of  the  persecutions  from  which 
they  had  fled. 

This  for  a  time.  Then  as  they  cleared  away  the  trees 
and  laid  bare  the  scanty  soil,  the  stones  grew  heavier  as 
they  gathered  them  for  fencing,  and  their  minds  reverted 
to  the  rich  lands  to  the  westward  where  their  toil  should 
secure  better  results. 

In  Virginia  it  was  different;  the  gentlemen  planters 
were  not  accustomed  to  manual  labor.  Their  sons  regarded 
work  as  beneath  them,  and  it  was  left  to  imported  African 
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slavcH  and  thi;  poor  white  trnsh  who  owned  no  land,  which 
renderi'd  labor  still  more  dtigrading.  Slavery  nourished ; 
larger  plaiitatiniiH  were  wanted  for  efttton,  and  the  tobacco 
plant  soon  exhausted  Ihc  soil ;  so  the  douthcrn  colonists  also 
turned  thoir  eyes  wuBtward,  thinking  aJl  th«  while  how 
best  to  rid  the  land  of  tlie  red  man. 

Meanwhile  Boeicty  in  the  south  became  quite  aristo- 
cratic ;  the  planters  built  sumptuous  houses,  and  lived 
regally,  returus  from  their  cotton  and  tobacuo  brin^^ing 
thein  ail  the  reqiiireiuents  of  pomp  and  luxury.  They 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  paraphernalia  of  wealth,  the 
men  in  throe-conipred  hnts,  velvet  wnisteojits,  and  knee 
breeches,  the  woraeu  in  stifi'  brocades,  hoop  skirts,  feathers, 
and  furbelows. 

Had  tha  Mm/flower  pilgrims  made  their  SL-ttloment  at 
JaiiLustown,  and  had  tho  gentlemen  iidventwrers  from  Eng- 
land lauded  on  Plymouth  rock,  history  would  have  a  dif- 
furcut.  tale  to  tell. 

Independence  secured,  the  birth  of  n  new  nation  ac- 
couipliBhed.  and  the  active  niiud  of  the  Ainerieaii  people 
took  a  look  around  to  see  what  next  should  be  done.  The 
view  was  dim  from  the  vastness  of  its  surroimdinEjs.  New 
conditions  brought  new  trains  of  thought.  SlatesiiH'n  nnd 
business  men  were  alike  perplexed.  There  was  practically 
no  currency  in  the  country,  no  proper  mea-sure  of  values, 
and  no  way  of  determuiiiig  what  things  were  worth  even 
if  money  had  been  plentiful.  On  one  side  of  the  ocean 
Were  the  old  homes  of  the  colonists,  the  laud  of  tlirir  fore- 
fathers, Overcrowded  with  people,  the  poor  hustled  aside 
by  the  rich,  the  weak  preyed  upon  by  the  strong.  On  the 
other  side  w*rc  lands  of  limitless  vistas,  all  their  own, 
dropped  down  upon  them  as  from  the  sky. 

A  spirit  of  conservatism  fell  npou  them,  not  quite 
natural  and  by  iin  nii^aus  enduring.  They  were  timid  yet 
curiou.s.  Like  a  miiiden  on  the  verge  of  matrimony  they 
were  fascinated  by  the  unknown,  and  yet  repelled  by  the 
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mt--vilablu.  They  thought  oE  where  they  might  go  and 
what  they  miithi  do;  tliey  thought  of  the  application  of  iu- 
diistry  to  their  wild  domain,  of  farms  and  factories,  of  un- 
built t'ilies  aupplanting  trnnsitory  wigwams. 

Sinnll  banda  itf  ncighbops  erossod  the  AIlaahaiiioH  and 
jjL'Ui'ti'atutl  uorth  ami  tvjuXh  and  w«at.  The  ^'rtat  vulky  of 
the  Ohio,  the  fii-st  N(?w  World  tribute  won  from  France, 
was  as  yet  but  litt.]e  known,  and  the  wooded  hills  and  rich 
valley  lands  couipi-lled  tlieir  Keratiiiy. 

Beyond  tiie  Miasisaippi  the  government  sent  out  ex- 
peditions to  8PC  and  report  what  this  Louisiana  land  was 
like, — Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  Long,  and  Pike.  The  border 
linea  of  McKico  were  vague ;  already  her  hold  on  Texas 
was  wfiakening^.  On  the  Pacific,  the  forty-second  parallel 
ahould  be  her  lituit.  Tlie  government  oxplortirs  saw  much, 
but  there  wag  mitre  which  they  did  not  see. 

These  new  Americans  had  their  work  befnre  them; 
they  had  an  empire  to  build  and  they  iriuHt  be  about  it. 
Land  was  their  basis  of  economic  prosperity.  In  the  old 
conntiy  land  was  limited  and  difficult  for  the  poor  man 
to  obtain,  but  here  it  wasi  almost  free.  Nothing  80  valu- 
able and  yet  nothing  so  cheap.  The  old  ideals  must  be 
readjusted  to  fit  new  cnuditiniss,  The  hesitancy,  which 
indeed  was  nothing  more  than  proper  reflection,  soon 
passed  away  as  potential  paths  of  prosperity  appeared  lead- 
ing westward. 

On  one  aide  was  the  old  land  and  the  old  life,  on  the 
other  an  unexplored  world  of  romAnce.  During  the  first 
hundred  years  of  colonial  occupation  little  attention  was 
given  to  metes  and  bounds.  There  was  land  enough  for 
all.  The  New  Euglanders  were  restlesa.  The  Duteh  at 
New  Ncthnrland  had  only  to  sail  up  their  beautiful  Hud- 
aun  to  a  fhariiiing  countiy  beyond.  The  Friends  were 
quite  content  with  the  allotments  of  their  great  chief, 
while  thB  Virginians,  the  moat  migratory  of  all  the  colon- 
ists, could  drop  down  into  the  Oarolinaa  aiiould  tliey  de- 
sire a  change. 
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As  time  pBsecil  by  many  began  to  (consider  yet  more 
oaruLwtly  tbL'ir  liinitaliuiis  on  tlie  coast,  Hud  tn  think  more 
«f  thfl  riph  vallfy  uf  tli«  Oliiu  wlik'li  still  served  tlif  [mrpose 
only  ni  a  French  mid  iodiau  huutiug  ground,  having  so 
rcniJiined  siuce  ttie  fall  of  Frances  in  Ameni;n,  wliieh  gave 
Eagland  the  entire  country  back  to  Ihv.  Missisaippi.  The 
s«veral  coloniefl  were  <iuite  ready  to  tafce  paseossioQ  of 
these  newly  ac(|niret1  lauds,  Hinee  acime  one  must  own  thorn, 
and  pjircel  them  out  among  Ihemst'lveti,  giving'  to  eaeh  a 
strip  westward  equal  in  witlth  to  its  ocean  frontage.  As 
MawaeliUKt'ttA  then  comprised  the  entire  northern  end  of 
New  Engiimd  abutting  on  the  province  *ti  Quebec,  created 
by  the  English  king  for  the  occupation  al  his  new  Preneh 
Biibjects,  the  Saint  Lnwrenee  and  Ihr  lakes  still  interven- 
ing, she  was  ubiigtid  to  make  tlie  Detroit  river  the  initial 
point  of  her  western  possessions,  carrying  the  northern 
boundary  line  up  to  the  middle  of  Late  Michigan. 

Connecticut  ennie  nert  with  a  elaim  covering  parts  of 
what  are  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Then  followed 
VIrfjinia  marking  out  a  large  area  which  inclnded  Ken- 
tucky. Tn  like  manner  the  Caroliuai  claimed  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  all  that  wfts  left  down  to  Florida,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  After  the  organization 
of  the  federal  union  the  boundaries  of  the  several  states 
were  defined,  and  all  the  siirptus  territories  heretofore 
claimed  by  them  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  thus 
becoming  federal  domain. 


It  was  natural  enough  tliat  in  their  migrations  west- 
ward the  inhabitanta  of  the  original  states  should  keep  for 
the  most  part  each  along  its  own  lines  of  latitude,  climate 
and  other  conditions  being  more  like  those  of  their  omti 
homes  than  were  to  be  found  north  or  south  of  those  lines. 
Thna  it  was  that  the  northern  part  of  Uie  Ohio  valley  wsB 
nettled  largely  from  New  England.  Indiana  was  tinc- 
tured with  driftings  upward  from  the  south,  which 
indications  were  yet  more  pronounced  in  Illinois,  though 
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fotton  tobacco  and  sUrety  oerer  flourished  in  the  lake 
states. 

VTcetward  tnigratioD  thns  made  ita  first  hiilt  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  rested  half  a  centiuy.  Be- 
yond the  Miasiatippi  another  half  centur>'  was  occupied  in 
pl&Dt'wft  Mlllemeota  and  making  states  in  the  region  ex- 
tending back  to  the  Roeky  nioontains,  and  in  looking  after 
California  and  her  gold. 

With  the  acijuiaitioa  and  occnpation  of  the  Mississippi 
VBlle>'  the  fefling  prevailed  tliat  the  limit  had  been 
reached.  The  ^VJIcirhitnies  and  the  great  lakes  were  at 
firat  re^finlcd  the  proper  and  natural  western  boundary', 
between  which  and  the  Atlantic  was  ample  room  for  the 
expansion  of  a  great  nation.  Compared  with  Earopean 
powers  itK  area  was  larger  than  the  largest  of  all  save 
Ruflaia,  wh<>»  vaxt  holdinga  were  an  element  of  weakness 
rather  than  Ktrenpth,  Fortunately  the  Americans  did  not 
realixe  all  that  was  before  thein,  else  tliey  might  have 
shrank  from  respooBibilities  to  which  the>'  were  not  yet 
accustomed.  But  human  progress  at  best  is  but  a  blind 
atuuiblc  forward;  we  work  for  the  present  while  building 
for  the  future.  Every  decade  of  the  century  has  its  own 
period  of  trRn-sition,  and  it  is  not  eaay  to  say  which  is  the 
most  important. 


A  Yankee  schoolmaster,  in  1792,  invented  a  machine 
to  piek  the  seeds  from  cotton,  and  Eli  Whitney's  cotton 
gin  doubled  the  value  and  impoi-tance  twice  over  of  half 
the  nation's  greatest  iiidiiRtr>'. 

Robert  Fulton,  in  1*<07,  attached  to  the  sides  of  his 
riudsoD  river  boat  paddle-wheels  driven  by  steam,  and 
soon  on  all  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States 
were  slcamboatH,  alirring  up  traffic  and  carrying  eiviliza- 
tlon  to  remote  regions.  In  1813  tlm  steamer  Savannah 
crossed  thp  Atlantic,  and  behold!  a  hundred  years  later 
fl  hiinrlrefi  king's  pJiUiei^  npnii  tlie  wnter,  two  hundred 
mighty  vessels  of  war,  k  thousand  transportation  ships,  all 
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tiireading  the  patlis  of  ocean  as  if  following  the  streets  of 
a  eity. 

In  1831  cars  were  drawn  by  a  locomotive  over  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroftd.  At  this  time 
there  were  in  all,  horse  and  steam,  thirty-two  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States;  three  quarters  of  a  century 
later,  there  were  of  horse,  Bteani,  and  electric  roada  more 
than  250,000  nnles. 

In  1837  Samuel  Morse  came  forward  with  his  tele- 
graph, which  was  the  beginning-,  after  Benjatiiin  Frank- 
lin's kite-flying,  of  applied  electricity,  which  led  to  those 
wonderful  discoveries  under  Edienn.  Then,  just  where 
the  Century  hinges,  within  little  more  than  a  brief  decade, 
we  capture  California,  scoop  up  njiHione  of  gold,  fight  to 
a  finish  a  war  for  the  Uninn,  giving  up  thprpto  a  inillion  of 
the  fine&t  young  men  north  and  south  that  ever  lived, 
emancipated  and  enfranchised  four  millions  of  slaves, 
practically   placed    their    masters    in   subjection   to  them, 

and  then 1    Then  what?    A  carnival  of  crime,  and 

which  alas!  is  not  yet  ended. 

Ixjoking  hack  over  the  first  half  of  the  century  under 
consideration  times  may  seem  dull,  luethods  crude,  and 
progress  slow.  But  in  truth,  great  as  were  the  works  of 
the  smond  half,  the  works  of  the  first  half  were  relatively 
greater.  For  it  was  tlien  that  was  conceived  and  broug'ht 
forth  by  the  American  people  certain  industrial  achieve- 
ments, tti  say  nothing  of  polities  and  society,  which  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  advancement  of  the 
country  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  which,  considering 
the  time  and  place,  and  the  reault  of  human  effort  with 
the  resources  at  command,  may  be  likened  to  work  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  great  wall  of  China.  These 
enterprises  were  the  construction 'during  the  years  IHOlj 
to  1838,  of  a  national  turnpike  834  niiles  in  length,  from 
Fort  Oumbcrlnnd  on  the  Votomac  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  to  Jefferson  city,  Missouri;  the  Erie  canal,  in 
J817-25,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie^  with  other 
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important  tut!  roatts  aud  chdhIs,  and  the  openin)!:  of  rivers 
and  lakes  to  titeam  uavigation. 


An  important  part  in  the  many  and  widespread  mi- 
grations was  playtd  by  theae  and  other  historic  hiEdiwaya, 
the  wascm-roflds  and  canals  throu{,'h  and  around  the  Ap- 
palaphian  range,  as  the  Braddoek  road  from  the  Potuniac 
to  the  MDiiongahelH,  which  for  a  time  was  the  only  high- 
way into  the  upper  Otiio  country,  and  the  moat  important 
tboroughfare  into  the  west. 

Soon  after  Ibe  revolutionary  war  the  Pennsylvania  state 
wagon-rnad,  knovra  aa  the  old  IjJhjdc  roiid,  wiin  built  through 
the  gladea  of  Penaaylvanja.  chausing  Fort  r>in|\ieane  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  ex- 
pansive movement  that  followed. 

The  widening  of  the  Dela'ware  Ncmacolin's  path  by 
Washington  in  1754  excreiaed  a.  marked  influence  on  what 
folldwed.  Bonne's  wihlerneas  road  to  Keutueky  from 
Virginia  through  Cumberland  gap  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  aehic'vc  of  any,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
importrtnt,  as  it  opened  to  the  Atlantic  af-fiboard  the  great 
w«Bt  and  made  poasible  the  settling  of  Kentucliy,  The 
social  movement  thus  aecomplished  was  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  eighteenth  eentury. 

Though  for  the  moat  part  long  aioce  forgotten  the 
military  rnads  of  the  Mississippi  basin  after  serving  their 
purpose  in  the  eonq^ufst  iif  the  old  northwest  proved  im- 
portant in  the  subsetiueut  settlement  of  the  cotmtry. 

An  extraordinary  spa.sm  of  emigration,  lirlef  but  power- 
ful, broke  owt  just  prior  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
owing  to  the  brilliant  prospects  in  that  region  incident  to 
the  close  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  possible  acquisition  of 
a  foothold  in  that  eountry  by  Hie  United  States, 

A  eommcree  of  the  prairies  with  Mexico  set  in  over 
the  Santa  Pi^  triiil  while  Santa  Fe  was  yet  iu  Mcxioo. 

Ali'eady  at  the  opening  year  of  the  eentury  the  water- 
ways of  westward  expansion  liad  been  sought  out  and 
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pnred,  and  th*  Ohio,  the  JVIisaiasippi,  and  the  Missouri 
became  the  ^raat  highwfiyy  of  emiyratioii.  Tlum  came  the 
great  tianals,  the  Chesa[)L^ake  imd  the  Ohio,  tliu  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Erie.  And  then  the  CiimbL'rland  turnpike, 
the  lii-st  natioual  rond,  usin^  in  its  construction  whatever 
was  available  from  the  Washington  and  Braddock  roads, 
and  carrying  into  the  west  when  completed  thousandH  of 
aspirants  for  greater  things  with  all  their  wealth  of  in- 
telloct,  energry,  nnd  material  effects. 

Thy  Cumberland  national  road  was  cnnatrueted  by 
clearing  of  trees  a  space  sixty  feet  wide,  in  the  middle 
of  which  thirty  feet  were  leveled,  and  in  the  middle  <if 
the  thirty  feet  a  strip  twenty  f«ft  wide  WH8  orerlaid  with 
cnished  stone  eighteen  inche-s  thick  in  tlie  eentre,  tdoping 
to  twelve  inches  on  either  side.  The  largest  pieeea  of  the 
bi'okeni  stone  were  seven  iiicliea  in  diameter  for  the  bottom 
and  three  inches  at  the  top.  Tolls  were  collected  over  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  road. 

Ninety  and  more  appropriationa,  state  and  eongrea- 
liional,  were  required  to  raise  the  rec|utsile  ten  or  twelve 
millions,  as  diffieult  a  matter  and  imposing  a  greater 
burdtai  upon  the  people  than  aiiy  four  hundred  million 
Panama  canal  appropriation  of  the  present  day. 

Over  this  thoroughfare  poured  a  stream  of  population, 
thousands  from  Europe  as  weJl  aa  those  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  which,  percolating  tlirougli  the  minor  channels  of 
intercommunication,  multiplied  the  raidcontinent  inhabi- 
tants, and  overspreading  the  plains  beyond  crtiEsed  the 
mountains  and  duserls,  Anally  debouehing  upon  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

All  along  the  length  of  It.  lilfc  the  paved  street  of  a 
city  cut  through  the  wdds  of  coimtry.  were  seen  families 
and  associations  rolling  their  great  wagons  westward  with 
ease  and  comfort,  the  men  attended  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, mounted  and  on  foot,  with  cows  and  sheep  and 
chiekens,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  settlement  and  civili- 
sation, meeting  on  the  way  droves  of  fat  cattle,  and  wagons 
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piled  high  with  food  products  for  the  marfcets  of  the  east. 
For  this  highway  of  happiuyaa,  tiie  medium  of  wealth  and 
progress  at  a  critical  juuBtiire  in  the  ilcvelwpraent  of  the 
country,  thauks  are  due  in  greater  part  to  Ilenry  Clay  and 
Albert  Gallatin. 

The  Erie  cRual,  then  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  of 
which  (jovernor  Clinton  of  New  York  was  father,  stimu- 
lated pro^'ess  at  the  east  and  in  the  lake  region  by  bring- 
ing the  Atlantic  into  water  communication  with  the  great 
inland  seaq.  The  effect  on  New  York  city  was  uiani'elons, 
(<aiisiug  it  tit  shout  foruard  rapidly  in  population  past 
PhiladelphiR.,  doubling  the  distanfte  in  IS'iO,  trebling  it  by 
1840,  and  having  four  times  the  population  of  the  Quaker 
city  in  1850.  Meanwhile  maDufaelurcs  developed  in  New 
England,  and  transportation  was  futtlier  faeilitated  by  the 
couBlniction  of  other  wagou-roada  and  canals. 

A  thousand  flat-boats  and  bargtB  floated  down  tlie  Ohio 
carrying  empire  to  the  prairie-lands  beyond  the  MLssissip- 
pi.  These  were  followed  by  the  steamboat,  which  marked 
an  era  in  mideontinent  progress.  Steamboating  on  the 
Mississippi,  all  in  the  roaring  forties,  the  tales  that  are 
toldl — tales  of  racing,  betting,  drinking,  a  plantation  lost, 
and  won  at  a  single  sitting,  tales  uf  love  and  crime,  of 
broken  heads  and  broken  hearts. 


As  an  epoch  in  the  erolution  of  our  commonwealth,  the 
pathwajTj  of  the  Plains,  thfir  utilization  and  obliteration, 
will  ever  stand  uniqufi.  A  singL'  deonde  di-fines  the  period, 
fi-om  1S46  to  1856,  and  includes  the  hegira  overland,  to 
which  indeed  another  ten  years  raay  be  added  for  t?xpluita- 
tion  and  yet  further  development. 

The  time  is  somewhat  long  it  is  true,  to  serve  as  a 
turning  point  in  our  country 's  short  history,  were  it  not 
that  during  this  period  events  were  introduced  which  made 
the  difference  in  the  end  aa  between  a  rnther  common- 
place American  republic  »ud  a  great  nation  putt^utial  in 
the  atTairs  of  the  world. 
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A  great  nation,  the  greatest,  of  tiationa,  thongh  it  was 
sonifl  tiinD  before  we  ftiuntl  it  out,  some  time  before  tlie 
other  natiuiia  found  it  out,  though  the  latter  may  have 
been  first  to  realize  the  sitnation. 

First,  there  wfis  the  war  with  Mnxico,  Lonkmg  baek  to 
that  lime  we  were  indeed,  tin  it  ;ieeui8  to  lis  now,  a  petty 
power,  with  no  suiall  bluster  of  fledgeling  generals  and 
captains  going  to  war  with  what  we  knew  to  be  a  weaker 
fellow  than  cmrsi'lveK,  and  for  the  noble  purpose  of  giving 
to  southern  chivalry  more  slave  territory,  though  the  great 
state  of  Texas  had  but  just  been  secured  to  the  south  for 
that  piu-pose. 

The  Mexican  war.  Oh,  yeat  we  fought  and  bled  and 
died  for  mir  eountry  there,  fit  Monterey  and  Cliapultepee, 
find  the  rabble  that  won  easy  vietories  over  the  half-clad, 
ill-armed,  and  ill-ofiicered  Mexicans  have  been  boasting  of 
it  and  drawing  pensions  ever  since.  However  thiR  may  be 
the  result  brought  us  California ;  California  brought  us 
gold ;  gold  brought  as  to  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
to  our  Pacific  shores  a  gnnd  class  of  representatives  from 
all  the  nations,  many  of  whom  remained,  and  after  the 
first  flush  of  milling  fever  was  over  turned  their  attention 
to  finance,  merchandise,  and  agrieulture,  lending  their  aid 
to  the  upbuilding  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which  they  were 
among  the  most  valued  members. 

Then  eame  the  war  for  the  Union,  which  brought  an 
end  to  slavery,  and  eitizenship  to  some  millions  of  an  alien 
servile  race.  And  graft  came  also,  glorious  gi-afti  Our 
eoantry,  great  in  all  things,  greatest  of  all  in  graft;  and 
the  monster  is  stiU  with  as. 


To  retnrn  to  our  pathways  of  the  Plaina,  whose  oblitera- 
tion wipes  out  the  only  record  coming  to  us  of  the  age-t 
of  darknras,  and  who»e  utilization  marks  the  incoming  of 
another  race  with  otlu'r  life  objttcits  in  view.  Here  was  a 
X'aflt  «mphithL>atre  lying  between  the  two  greatest  oceans 
3gcd  by  civilization  but  wild  within.    lu  this  wilderness 
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waa  little  that  wwi  visible  of  human  life  or  deBlgn.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Uio  streanis,  running  mostly  east  and  west, 
were  clearly  marked  pHths,  or  BeriPS  of  paths,  sometimes 
in  siiigile  rut«  t^F  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  sometimes  in 
broad  roadways  a  liimdred  feet  in  width. 

Th<«e  pathways  extended  at  intervals  BcrtMa  the  conti- 
nent for  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles,  over  plains, 
mountains,  and  dtisprts,  the  continuity  frequently  broken 
but  ouly  to  be  resTiined,  and  always  in  the  main  trending' 
east  and  west.  Lateral  lines  o£  lesiser  mark  ran  off  to  north 
and  south,  but  soon  tenninating  in  the  hills,  or  in  some 
woods,  or  in  grassy  meadows  j  there  were  no  main  aborigi- 
nal thoroughfares  extending  north  and  south. 

Plainly  these  roadwayB  were  first  made  hy  the  wild 
beasts,  notably  by  buffalo  in  their  daily  stampede  for  water. 
Then  they  were  used  by  the  Indians,  then  by  the  fur-hunters, 
and  finally  hy  the  wiigon-drivinif  eniifrrants,  the  overland 
stage,  the  pony  express  riders,  and  the  railways. 

Overland  motorists  are  becoming  interested  in  these 
ancient  pathways,  which  will  doubtless  exorcise  an  in- 
fluence in  the  propraed  conatructiou  of  a  national  auto- 
mobile highway  across  the  continent,  just  as  the  attention 
of  European  motorists  was  attracted  by  the  Roman  roads 
in  England,  beeun  by  Julius  CsBsar  and  afterward  ex- 
tended into  a  network  eovering  the  whole  country  with  a 
line  2500  miles  in  length. 


Scenes  of  the  eentury  pass  through  the  mind  with 
transformations  as  startling'  in  their  rapidity  as  they  are 
inexorable  iu  their  decrees.  As  something  present  they 
are  romance;  as  somethin]^  past,  a' dream. 

A  wide  spread  of  sage-hrush  dtaeii;  banked  on  the  east 
by  mountains,  wooded  or  treeless,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  more  desert,  with  sally  lakes,  and  slufrgish  streams,  and 
alkaline  water-hules,  and  yet  other  far  away  mountains. 
On^es  here  and  there,  with  fr(?ah-watcr  wells,  and  an  opal- 
ejique  sky  spreading  across  the  cactus  plain  the  seductive 
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mirage,  while  beyond  are  brown  hilb  rcilliog  in  the  pellu- 
cid air. 

A  garden  of  the  gods  witli  far  away  stretches  of  land 
and  water,  of  mountain  foliage  and  burning  plain  under  a 
low-lying  sun,  with  its  unolad  ImiiiBuity"  moving  among 
Btrangely  nam^d  beaats  and  plucking  the  uuforbidilen  fruit. 
A  hundred  different  tribes  with  a  Mmdred  different  faiths 
and  laDguagfia  and  customs,  eneh  with  nn  unwritten  history 
running  back  into  an  eternity  of  darkness  for  thousauds 
of  years,  but  now  to  be  rudely  terminated,  nations  thrust 
out  over  tlit^  brink,  and  all  primeval  life  strangled. 

This  is  to  make  room  fur  the  seeond  part,  au  etlmic 
miraclt;  here  to  be  wrought,  not  only  the  incoming  of  a 
new  race,  but  the  ci-eatieu  of  a  new  race,  the  west-Ameri- 
C&u  man,  quite  as  difit'erent  from  the  east-Americiui  as  from 
the  southerner. 

,Wide  over  these  plains  we  see  nething  to  mark  the 
eiice  of  any  former  people;  we  see  nothing  to  denote 
the  migrations  of  any  present  humanity  save  these  Hue 
intirlapirig  lines  denoting  the  pathways  of  nature,  and-  the 
line  of  earlL-work  before  mentioned  slanting  down  from 
Labrador  to  wt«tern  Mexico. 

Game  of  all  sorts  was  there,  each  kind  chooaing  its 
own  habitat.  Elk  and  deer  in  the  mountains,  antelope 
gliding  graeefuUy  over  the  rolling  prairie,  hoi-ses  broken 
loose  from  Mexieo  that  freedom  had  made  wild,  herds  of 
bellowing  buffalo  stampeding  at  evening  in  a  eloud  of 
duBt  down  to  the  river  to  drink.  With  the  wild  beaste 
were  mingled  wild  men,  while  between  all  crafty  fortune- 
hunters  threaded  their  dangerous  way  to  spy  out  the  land 
and  gather  from  its  hidden  treasures. 

This  continental  interior,  regarded  at  first  as  a  worthless 
domain,  and  called  In  various  pjirts  bad  lauds,  waste 
lands,  great  American  dceert,  and  the  like,  was  found  on 
exploitation  to  be  full  of  natural  wonith,  gold  silver  and 
flapper,  iron  and  eoal,  stately  forests  aud  sueeuleut  grasses. 
Tlie  soil  which  on  the  surface  appeared  like  drifted  aand 
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Ui  tlie  sage-brusli,  was  fouiiJ  npon  the  application  of  waler 
tit  be  rifh  in  allnvium.  aud  fertile  beyond  belief.  Even 
ill  tbe  denuded  mountain  rrijion  wnignint  sloek  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  and  turned  lonee  in  the  autumn  to  die,  fo^nd 
under  the  aiovf  which  tlu-y  learned  to  scrape  away  with 
nose  and  feet,  and  also  where  the  wind  had  laid  bare  the 
gromid,  a  dry  nutritioua  grasB  which  bi-ougtit  out  the  ani- 
mals in  the  spring  to  the  eyes  of  thi-ir  astonished  owners 
aleek  and  fat,  and  opened  the  way  to  those  great  eattle- 
ranges  wbicli  brought  wimlth  lo  so  ninny.  Each  of  these 
several  industries  evolved  a  new  order  of  sovereign  men, 
and  the  mountains  became  alive  with  luagrnates. 

After  1830  the  patlia  of  the  fur-huuters  were  relegated 
bacb  into  tbe  hills,  and  the  wagons  of  the  emigrants  be- 
gan to  mark  out  roads  for  wheeled  vehicles  over  the 
prairie,  to  be  followed  forty  years  later  by  the  r&ilroadB. 
It  was  not  aa  itneommoo  oecurrenee  in  early  railroading 
experience  for  trains  to  stop  to  let  pass  a  stampeding  herd 
of  buffalo,  while  Bhooting  game  from  the  car  window  was 
sometimes  permitted. 

Along  the  too  often  waterless  wagoa-trftils  to  Oregon 
in  the  early  forties  and  to  California  in  tlie  early  fifties, 
poured  a  stream  of  west-bound  emigrants  seeking  land 
and  gold  and  adventure.  Long  lines  of  creaking  prairie 
aehooners  behind  strings  of  yoked  oxen,  or  of  mixed  teams 
of  mules,  horses,  and  eowa,  with  piled-up  honsehold  para- 
phernalia, all  of  their  belongings,  attended  by  women  and 
children,  men  and  hoya,  on  foot  and  horsebaek,  rolled  ont 
from  Independence  and  St.  Joseph  into  the  woodinl  border- 
land, and  on  into  tlie  broad  prairies,  over  the  snow-clad 
mountains  through  the  torrid  heat  of  the  desert,  witli  its 
sage-bnuih  folinge,  and  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Paeifie, 
where  the  tide  of  travel  was  thrown  baek  upon  itself  and 
the  hardy  adventurers,  scattering  themselves  up  and  down 
the  coast,  were  forced  to  work  out  tlieir  destiny  without 
further  eavil. 

For  material  progrc-ision  has  ever  been  toward  the  west, 
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the  intellectual  cloHcly  attendant,  and  the  ultimate  west 
attained,  tKere  comog  tin."  uufoiding  of  a  neiv  civilization, 
a  wcstem  clevelopmeiit.  There  is  no  eastern  civilizntion ; 
it  is  long  siuee  dead.  Hence  on  reaching  the  eastern  shore 
of  tile  Pacilie,  M'eatward  eivilizatiou  ceased  to  be  migratory. 
ThB  old  East  is  met  hy  the  m-w  West,  and  comes  to  it  to 
school;  and  the  new  Vivst  still  has  before  it  tlie  greatest 
work  ever  undertaken  hy  man,  the  intelleetnal  cunqnRst 
and  economic  reduction  of  the  half-civilized,  peoples  bi-rder- 
ing  this  mightiest  of  oeeaus. 

The  Toiites  overland  are  essentially  the  same  to-day  as 
were  those  marked  out  first  by  the  natives  and  the  fur- 
hunters,  atid  later  followed  by  emigrant-wagons,  ntages, 
and  steam-cars. 

Fifty  years  before  Lewis  and  Clarke  set  out  to  explore 
the  region  purchased  from  Napoleon,  the  scientific  8ava$:e 
Moucachl  Ape  had  made  the  same  journey,  up  the  Missouri 
and  down  the  Columbia,  an  account  o£  which  is  given  by 
the  French  savant  Le  Page  du  Pratz.  Not  long  after- 
ward  Jonathan  Carver  mndo  his  way  into  tlie  land  of  the 
Daeotaha,  and  mapped  the  Shining  iiinuutains  veined  ivith 
gold,  tilt?  River  of  the  "West  flowing  inlo  tlie  Western  sua, 
and  New  Year's  Haven,  as  he  called  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco. 

In  1746,  and  a^ain  in  177fi,  England  offered  a  reward 
of  £20,000  for  the  discovery  by  a  British  ship  of  a  strait 
from  Hudson  bay  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  land  journeys  of 
Hearm'  and  Mackenzie  followed. 

At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Pike  and  Major  Long 
made  expeditions  to  the  Rocky  mountains  for  the  United 
States,  as  before  stated.  All  along  down  the  Lines  of  the 
great  ranges  routes  were  established  through  the  passes, 
as  at  Peace  river.  Kootenai.  Cajon.  Klamath.  South  pass, 
Walisateh,  Minibres,  Tehuantepec,  and  scores  of  others. 

From  tlie  Missouri  river  the  Oregon  and  California 
cmigranta  tuok  the  same  trail  to  Fort  Hall,  whence  the 
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Cnlifornia-bonnd  followed  the  direction  of  the  Oocoe  creek 
mnuntains,  and  of  the  Ooose  creek  and  Ksft  river  branches 
of  Snake  river  to  thfl  rim  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  basin, 
aod  by  an  easy  though  desert  road  to  the  sourees  of  the 
Ihniibnldt  near  Humboldt  wella.  The  nish  of  emi^ants 
over  the  Oregon  trail  in  1845  proved  an  important  factor 
in  aeeuring  that  region  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  Moniions  had  made  their  way  into  Salt  Lake 
valley,  Weber  pass  waa  found,  and  through  it  the  road 
weiit  from  South,  pass  to  Salt  Lake  by  a  more  direct  route 
than  by  the  old  trapper  trail  via  Fort  Hall.  The  Cali- 
fornia-bound who  rested  at  Salt  Lake  sought  the  traverse 
from  the  Malade  valley  along  the  rim  of  the  basin,  strik- 
ing the  old  California  road  from  Fort  Hall  at  the  source 
of  Baft  river,  following  up  that  stream  and  then  over  the 
Humboldt  divide. 

There  were  many  roads  and  passes  in  the  south  while 
yet  California  waa  a  territory  of  Mexico,  Conspicuous 
among  them  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  as  gay  with  traffic  and 
et|nipage  as  the  treasure- train  rnad  across  the  PanamS 
isthmus.  Santa  Fe  was  reached  by  wagwn  road  from  In- 
dependence, the  trail  tlience  to  Lrs  Angeles  bearing  north- 
west by  the  Calinas  and  Wahsateh  moimtains,  and  through 
the  Cajon  pass  to  San  Bernardino.  Below  this  waa  the 
Kuui  road  from  Santa  Pe  to  Albuquerque  and  the  Gila 
road  by  Apache  pass. 

The  influence  of  natui'al  conditiooa  on  routes  and  settle- 
ments waa  paramount.  Water  and  grass  were  of  the  first 
enasideration,  after  these  altitude,  roughness,  and  woodi- 
nesB  were  taken  into  aeeount.  The  emigrant  road  thi'ough 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  Oregou  was  in  open  country  most 
of  the  way,  with  wooded  hills  in  the  distanMe. 

The  desert  road  to  California,  rendered  less  dangerous 
by  the  ITiiniboldt  river,  was  inai-ked  out  by  Walker,  chief 
of  the  notable  Bonneville  expedition  in  1S33,  an  actual 
path-maker,  Fremont  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  being 
at  best  but  a  path-finder,  as  he  has  rightly  been  designated. 
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The  Oregonians  who  aecompanied  Marshall  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  made  the  gnld-discovery,  w*t«  not  gov- 
erned by  considerations  of  wagoning,  and  simply  retraced 
the  trail  of  the  California  and  Oregon  herders  with  pack- 
animals, 

Sutter  had  not  long  been  efrtnbliehod  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  before  discovering  the  advantages  of  the  northern 
and  southern  routes  for  a  road  from  tlic  east,  as  he  pointed 
out  to  Wilkes  on  his  visit  to  California  in  1841. 

"Wlien  the  Central  Paciflc  railroad  was  begun  at  Sacra- 
mento the  wagon-road  w-hieh  led  up  to  the  ridge  formingr 
the  northern  rim  of  the  American  river  basin  was  followed 
instead  of  that  ascending  the  valley  of  that  river.  The 
wagon-rond  was  completed  tlirougrh  Conner  pass  several 
years  before  the  railroad  was  bniit,  and  waa  known  at 
that  time  as  the  Dutch  Flat  and  Virginia  city  wagon-road. 

In  the  fifties  rnilroad  extension  brought  new  oeonooaic 
conditious  and  a  marked  intellectual  expauaion.  In  the 
sixties  were  moral  and  financial  revolutions,  arising  notably 
from  the  creeping  in  of  political  and  commercial  corrup- 
tion. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  Louisiana  purchnse,  and  for 
ten  or  twenty  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  California 
country,  the  Plains  were  he'd  by  their  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, whose  normal  attitude  was  one  of  hostility,  first  as 
among  themselves,  and  always  in  regard  to  strangers  who 
entered  their  domain.  Ever  watchful,  ever  alert,  like  the 
wild  beast  that  shared  their  home,  they  perforce  must 
guard  their  lives  night  and  day,  without  cessation,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Among  the  habitants  of  this  region  was  ithe  same 
phyfiical  imiformity.  wcdilied  by  individual  environment, 
to  be  found  throughout  the  two  Americas,  tb«  snuiA  differ- 
ence from  all  other  peoples  with  the  fianie  likencsR  to  ciich 
other.  Yet  in  no  other  ([uarter  could  greater  disparity 
be  found  than  between  the  Iroquois  and  Seniiuoles  of  the 
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east  and  tlie  wwtern  Shtwhnn**  of  the  Nevada  desert  and 
the  nameleas  Diggir  of  thv  Culifnniin.  const. 

The  Chinooks  of  the  Cohimbia  were  mild  and  intelli- 
gent as  compared  with  the  fierce  Apaches  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  and  the  roving  Comanehes  of  Texas,  while 
the  Sioux  of  the  Miesouri  and  the  Znui  of  the  Colorndo 
differ  gtill  further  in  their  ways,  yet  ali  with  resemblaneea 
enough  to  make  O'f  them  one  people. 


By  far  the  largest  of  Americaa  migrations  in  a  single 
body  was  that  of  the  Mormons  to  Utiih.  The  movement 
wflH  not  unlike  that  of  the  l^jritans  from  England  and 
Holland;  the  cause,  reli^ous  and  social  persecution;  the 
T-esult  a  new  and  flourishing  eoiamonwealth  established  in 
a  disert  country. 

It  was  a  stirring  eventuality  in  overland  travel,  the 
pTcaence  of  the  Saints  iu  Utah,  hy  whose  door  thi?  emigrant 
trails  led.  Briven  from  thi:ir  several  Jibiding  places  at 
the  east,  they  had  buged  for  a  resting-place  in  a  land 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  pursuance  of 
this  desire  they  had  turned  their  face  westward.  There 
were  islands  in  the  Paeifie ;  the  California  country  of  which 
Utah  was  a  part  belonged  to  Mexico,  though  the  war  was 
now  tamely  raginy  which  was  to  result  in  its  dismember- 
ment. 

It  wag  the  spring  of  1846,  and  they  set  forth  to  the 
number  of  12,000  in  three  divisions,  their  objective  point, 
or  rendezvous,  being  as  yet  undetermined.  One  detach- 
ment sail&d  in  the  ship  Brooklyn  from  New  York  in  charge 
of  Elder  Samuel  Brannan;  another  detachment  was  formed 
into  a  Mormon  battalion,  and  took  the  Santa  Pe  trail  to 
fight  battles  for  the  people  who  had  cast  them  out;  the 
main  body  crossed  the  plains  from  Omaha  in  800  wagons 
under  Brigbam  Young,  who  as  he  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  lake,  said  ''Here  we  will  rest;  Gfnd  so  wills 
it."  And  he  aeat  word  to  all  his  people  to  come  to  him 
there. 
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But  meanwhile  cliangea  had  occurred.  The  Mormon 
battalinn  were  surprised  on  reaehiiig  San  Diego  to  Kce 
the  jViueriean  Hag  %iiig  there.  Elder  Braunan  after  touch- 
ing at  the  Hawaiieu  islands  eamc  hi  San  FrancJaeo  and 
set  his  Saints  at  raising  grain  on  the  San  Jonquin,  Sonio 
of  tliem  were  dig:ging  at  the  tnil-raee  of  Sutter's  mili 
wh^n  Marshall  found  gold.  Then  broke  forth  bedlam  in- 
deed among  the  brethren.  They  called  the  place  Mormon 
bar  where  th^  could  pick  it  up  by  llie  handful.  Elder 
Samuel  standing  by  taking  tithes. 

In  vain  Brigham  culled,  they  would  not  come.  Gold 
waa  a  stronger  magnet  than  godliness.  Some  of  them 
later,  either  tilled  to  repletion  or  broken  on  the  wheel  o£ 
misfortune,  made  their  way  to  the  City  of  the  Saints,  but 
mnsX  of  Ihom  turned  renegade. 

Elder  Brannan  gatliered  an  ample  harvest,  none  of 
which  ever  entered  the  valley  of  the  Saints'  Rest.  Saint 
Sam  was  now  a  convert  to  CaliforaiaoLsiii.  Finally  one 
of  the  innocents  picked  up  the  courage  to  ask  a  lawyer, 
"How  ninch  longer  can  brother  Brannan  collect  tithes  from 
usl"  "Just  as  long  bh  you  are  fuola  enough  to  pay  theiu," 
was  the  reply. 

Sam  was  well  satisfied,  however,  having  by  this  time 
scraped  together  a  fortune.  It  was  no  email  thing  to  have 
two  or  three  hundred  able  bodied  men,  obedient  to  his  call, 
to  reap  the  first  crop  from  rich  placers  around  Coloma,  and 
Satn  blu«8oiiied  out  into  San  Francisco's  first  magnate. 

Everybody  called  him  Sam,  and  smiled  at  his  late 
following  of  polygamous  saints.  For  a  time  he  had 
more  ready  money  th«n  any  other  man  in  California.  He 
sent  to  China  for  chiseled  etone  find  set  up  several  four- 
stojy  grranite  front  structures  on  Montgomery  street,  which 
PoBe  up  out  of  the  mud,  great  pillars  of  prosperity,  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  thL'  home-returning  diggers. 

He  went  in  for  banks,  for  express  coiiipanies,  for 
gambling  emporiums.  He  learned  to  out-do  in  blasphemy 
Brigham  Young,  who  from  his  great  tabernacle  on  the 
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monntain  heights  vcrs  burliDK  Far-reaching  maledictions 
against  the  Ilnilt'd  StttltM  ami  all  thRrfio,  «veii  while  he 
was  honoi'i'd  by  said  statwi  with  an  appointDicnt  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory.  At  length  Sam  took  to  farms  anil 
town-'buildiiig.  mid  finally  camo  to  f>riof.  Ham  laid  out 
tht?  springs  of  Calistoga,  when,  alaa!  abniathe  caught  and 
laid  out  Sara. 

After  the  Mormon  exodus  from  Illinois,  came  to  Utah 
that  cotistant  succession  of  caravans  whit^h  were  enticed 
weatwanl  by  California  gold.  The  fierce  antagonisms 
already  existing  were  iutensified  by  tlif  abusive  language 
of  the  emigrants,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Mormons  to  takp  advantage  of  the  travellers'  necesaiticB. 

Thft  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  taku  was  well  situated  as 
a  half-way  house  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pa- 
cific coflBt.  The  plains  and  great  divide  had  been  traversed 
by  the  weary  emigrants,  the  desert  and  Sierra  yet  re- 
mained. The  Mormons  were  on  the  ground  two  yeai-s  be- 
fore the  heaviest  travel  to  Oregon  and  California  had  be- 
gun, time  sufficient  to  plant  and  harvest  enough  and  to  spare. 
Amieable  treatment  and  fair  exehauge  were  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both.  The  emigrants  .wanted  rest  and  refresh- 
mentB  for  thenisolvea  and  eattie;  the  Mormons,  poor  and 
lacking  everything,  were  gtad  to  get  whatever  the  emi- 
grants could  spare.  Both  people  were  likewise  in  tbe  main 
honest,  kind-hearted,  and  thrifty. 

But  the  demons  of  pri^jutiice  and  hate  had  became  so 
fastened  on  all  concerned  that  they  could  not  meet  and 
part  in  peace.  The  emigrants  awore  loudly  and  were 
abusive,  tlic;  Saints  were  secretive  and  retaliatory.  And 
all  along  the  way,  at  both  ends  of  the  Une,  coming  and 
ffoing,  tales  u£  imposition  and  reprisal  kept  alive  the  en- 
mity, so  that  theft  and  murder  on  both  sides  were  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence. 

Tbe  tragic  8tor>'  of  Moimtain  meadow  massacre  is  well 
ImowD,  but  there  are  many  unrecordeii  fa.talities  charged 
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to  the  Indians  in  which  none  but  white  men  were  engaged. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  peaceable  travellers,  behaving  themselves  and  attend- 
ii^  only  to  their  own  affairs,  were  not  safe  from  outrage  in 
Utah. 


CHAPTER   V 

SOHS   OHIO   YANKEES 

AMONG  the  many  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
was  that  of  Granville,  Ohio,  one  of  the  brightest  of 
the  New  England  colonies  plEinted  in  this  western  wilder- 
ness. It  was  somewhat  different  from  the  many  similar 
Bwarmings  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  straggling  along 
down  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  gulf,  a  class  by  itself, 
and  a  trifle  more  backward,  perhaps,  than  some  of  the 
others  to  join  later  in  the  great  amalgamations  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

"While  the  followers  of  Daniel  Boone  were  making  their 
way  along  the  wilderness  road  from  the  exhausted  tobacco 
fields  of  Virginia  through  Cumberland  gap  into  the  blue 
grass  region  of  Kentucky,  where  a  Virginia  court  with 
courthouse  jury-rooms  and  jail  had  been  established  since 
1776,  restless  New  Englanders  were  turning  attention  to 
their  possessions  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  along  the 
lakes. 

Characteristic  of  the  time  and  place  a  story  is  told  of 
a  little  Massachusetts  boy  who  was  out  on  a  rocky  hillside 
one  day  helping  with  the  planting.  Presently  he  was  ob- 
served quietly  crying,  as  if  with  vexation.  "What  is  the 
matter,  my  son  I"  asked  the  father.  "I  can't  get  dirt 
enough  to  cover  the  corn ! ' '  was  the  reply.  Thereupon  that 
father  resolved  to  go  to  some  country  where  there  was  more 
dirt  to  the  acre. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  all  the  states  north 
and  south,  emigrating  companies  were  formed,  and  soon 
the  entire  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  dotted  with 
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BcttlementB.  In  17S7  wna  orgauizcd  at  Ipswich,  Mnssa- 
chiis(>tts,  Iho  Ohio  Aasoeintion,  and  the  colony  of  Marietta 
was  established  on  the  Ohio  at  the  Muskingum.  For  the 
nominal  price  of  aevt'nty  cents  an  acre  thm  associates 
aceurL'd  from  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio  a  million 
acres,  with  a  bill  of  riprhts  e;uBranteeing  freedom  of  re- 
ligion; rights  of  person  and  property;  fair  treatraent  of 
the  Indians ;  no  slavery,  but  fugitive  slaves  to  be  returned, 
which  last  stipulation  the  people  of  Ohio  gave  themseive'4 
little  eoiittcrn  about.  Tho  price  per  acre  was  several  tiruca 
lessened  by  the  iicceptalion  ir  payment  of  goveniMieut 
boanty  land  certificates,  which  fell  at  times  as  low  in  price 
as  twenty-three  rents  un  the  dollar;  so  that  Ln  reality  large 
blucks  of  land  passed  into  the  juissessioL  of  tlie  settlers  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  ten  cents  au  acre. 

Three  million  acres  were  secured  for  the  Society  of  the 
Scioto,  and  emigrants  brought  from  France  to  serve  as 
coloniBtB,  Somt'  of  this  land  was  sold  to  Massachiwetta 
people,  notably  to  a  eompauy  from  Granville  of  that  state^ 
$1.67  an  acre  being  the  price  paid.  Biit  notwithstanding 
these  several  settlements,  and  many  others  from  New  Eng- 
land, more  than  half  of  the  Ohio  Talley  wa.s  finally  occu* 
pied  by  people  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virgiuia. 

In  1803  Ohio  was  created  a  state,  with  one  section  of 
land  free  in  each  township  for  echools,  and  land  hitherto 
bought  from  the  tfnited  Stiilcs  for  s*ittlement  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation  for  four  years 

At  Granville,  Massachusetts,  in  1804,  was  organized  the 
Licking  Land  eoiupany.  Being  neighbors  Hviug  in  n 
small  viUag^e  the  members  and  their  families  were  well 
known  to  each  other,  and  being  of  like  faith  customs  and 
traditions,  harmony  and  happiness  resulted.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  and  thrifty  commuuity,  with  an  intellifient 
nnderstanding  of  all  questions  of  the  day,  firm  convic- 
tions and  fixe'il  principles,  and  rather  high  ideid.s,  though 
tinctured  with  the  fnnatieism  of  the  time. 

Although  it  WHS  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  sinoe 
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the  Uayfiower  ojimc,  the  uicidenta  of  that  coming,  ns  well 
as  BubsiKiueiit  evHUtx,  titoui]  na  clearly  defined  Id  their 
minda  asi  if  they  were  of  yesterday. 

The  hiisincaa  of  the  Ijicliiug  Land  company  began  with 
•the  payment  by  each  niember  of  eight  dollars  for  expenses 
of  viewing  and  selection.  Meetings  were  held  and  details 
discussed  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  until  a  thor- 
ciu^h  uuderHtamliiig  existed  aa  hi  life  atut  oceufiatiou  in 
theii"  nfw  home.  In  all  this  the  men's  faeffi  wore  an  aspect 
i>f  seriuua  concern,  tlie  wives  and  grown  up  children  giv- 
ing intelligent  sympathy  and  assistance. 

At  length  they  were  ready  to  stnrt.  All  were  neatly 
but  plainly  clad,  and  the  honaehold  effects  were  carefiUly 
bestowed  in  large  covered  wngrons  to  be  drawn  by  six  or 
eight  stout  hOTBCs  or  twice  that  number  of  oxen.  All  their 
belou^ngs  were  iiaefiil  and  of  good  quality;  wagons,  har- 
ness, and  liorses  of  the  best. 

The  o^pavim  presented  quite  an  imposing  appearance 
as  it  swept  down  through  darkest  Pennsylvania,  bringing 
to  the  doora  of  their  dwellitiga  the  mild-eyed  Quaker  and 
the  stout  German  housewife,  the  urchins  shouting  "The 
Yankees  are  coming!    The  Yankees  are  eoniiiigl" 

It  was  esBcntiatly  a  Massachusetts  association,  named 
for  the  Granville  of  that  state,  thoug-h  it  welcomed  as  one 
with  itself  a  fair  eontin^^nt  from  Vermont.  The  site 
chosen  was  charniingr,  as  in  common  with  their  cousins  of 
Boston,  tliey  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful — a  tract  of  choice 
hill  and  valley  laud,  "the  hills  for  health  and  the  valleys 
for  cultivation"  as  they  expressed  it;  malaria  in  the  form 
of  fever  and  ague  to  be  specially  guarded  agrainat.  Though 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  aborigines,  like  most  of  the  white 
man's  ailments,  it  was  common  to  all  new  settlements,  and 
especially  \inilent  among  the  sand  eruptions  and  sunken 
forests  along  the  Missiaaippi  river. 


The  Granville  people  took  possession  of  their  Scioto 
purchase   in   1805,     Two  years  later  Granville   township 
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was  formed,  and  in  1803  Licking  county  was  prnelairaeJ, 
40  called  from  the  deer  licks  in  the  ^ncinity.  The  townsliip 
tract  was  tive  miles  square;  iu  the  middk  of  it  was  laid 
out  the  town  with  100-acre  fanna  artrnnd  it. 

In  this  Ohio  Granville  met  and  married  Ashley  Bon- 
croft  and  Luey  Howe,  the  furnier  from  Massachusetts  the 
latter  from  Vermont,  and  there  was  bom  from  this  union 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1832,  Ituhert  Howe  Bancroft,  th« 
writer  of  thfse  HDuals,  neiisitivie  and  Kliy  m  a  boy,  without 
jiufficient  assurance  for  any  thing  very  good  or  very  bad; 
as  a  man  much  t!ie  aaine — and  tliat  is  all. 

Thfy  called  the  land  new,  niid  bo  it  was  new  to  them, 
though  in  truth  a  thousand  yenrs  older  than  Columbus,  as 
shown  by  the  year-marks  of  treos  standing  on  the  fantastic 
earth-mounds  iu  flie  forma  of  oaj^lftj,  alliyators,  fiqiiares, 
half-moons,  intenningleid  witli  fragments  of  aboriginal 
weapons,  cooking  utensils,  and  stone  walla,  which  adorned 
Uiii  hill-tops  of  this  township,  marking  llie  sometime  pres- 
CTice  of  a  departed  people  unknown  by  and  apparently  un- 
related to  the  native  Shawnet's  that  the  Europenns  found 
there. 

A  wild,  hilly,  thickly  wooded  section  adjoining  the  New 
Englauders  was  secured  for  a.  trifle  by  a  Welshman,  wlio 
planted  there  some  of  his  peoplf>,  an  honest,  thrifty  raee, 
the  region  being  known  thereafter  as  the  Welsh  hiUg. 

An  early  esjierience  of  the  writer  was  a  visit  to  these 
people,  invited  thither  by  one  of  their  number  who  worked 
as  hired  man  to  my  father.  It  was  Suuday,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  go  only  on  the  groiuid  of  attending  church.  As 
I  was  so  Bmall  tliat  I  had  to  be  carried  patt  of  the  way, 
and  as  the  services  were  wholly  in  Welsh,  I  was  not  g:roatly 
edified,  and  eonid  hardly  have  repeated  the  text  had  I  been 
asked  tfl  do  so.  Nor  ho  far  as  1  euuld  judt;e  was  my  sou! 
greally  imperiletl. 

TliH  lowii  was  bid  out  after  the  uiaiin-nr  pnmnion  to 
New  Kngland  villnges,  a  lirnad  street  niniiiiig  from  eJ»\  to 
end  snd  connecting  with  the  connty  roads  to  th«  tirnna 
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on  either  side.  On  this  main  etrcet  werp  the  Ktnrcs, 
churehfs,  piiblir  offices,  and  bpst  dwellings,  those  of  lesser 
importHnce  occupying  side  streets.  At  an  early  day  com- 
munication with  the  world  at  large  was  secured,  notably 
with.  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie  and  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio 
river,  by  a  series  of  canals  cut  in  different  directions 
to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred  miles  of  artificial  navi- 
gation. 

It  was  a  pietiireeqiie  spot ;  on  one  side  a  range  of  well 
rounded  hills,  and  on  the  otlii^r,  ninning  through  low  rich 
jiiuadow  land,  a  small  river,  navigable  as  a  canal  in  places, 
elsewhere  bright  and  rippling,  turning  here  and  there  a 
grist  mill  and  in  later  times  a  factory  or  two.  At  one  end 
of  the  viUage  near  where  the  country  road  passed  out  of 
it  waa  a  steep  conical  hill,  sugar-loaf  it  was  called — every 
well-regulated  hamlet  had  its  sugar-loaf  in  those  days,  the 
nam©  being  common  from  the  only  form  in  which  white 
sugar  was  then  served  to  families. 

An  atmoBphere  of  senous  austerity  pervaded  the  place. 
■Well  away  from  the  iulhicnce  either  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, yet  possessed  with  an  aggressive  economic  un- 
rest, their  indiislrial  pursuits  at  this  early  date  could  find 
expression  only  in  agriculture  and  hojne-building,  which 
with  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  (luestiona  of  the  day, 
and  th«ir  township  affairs,  tended  to  foster  thought  and 
independence. 

Values  were  rated  according  to  supply  and  the  eur- 
reney  measure  of  the  time.  "Wages  fifty  cents  a  day;  board 
at  the  hotel  a  dollar  a  week;  chickens  ten  cents  each;  but- 
ter fiftwn  cents,  salt  six  cents,  beef  four  cents,  and  venison 
lliree  cents  a  pound.  Wliile  peaches,  quickly  grown,  sold 
lit  twcBtj'-five  cents  a  biiBhel,  apples  were  three  dollara; 
■while  wheat  was  a  dollar  a  bushel,  corn  waa  twenty-five 
cents,  and  a  bushel  of  it  was  exchangenble  at  the  distillery 
for  a  gallon  of  whiskey. 

For  whiskey  was  friendly  Lii  those  days,  not  the  devil 
incarnate  of  to-ilay.     It  stood  in  a  pitcher  on  the  table,  and 
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old  and  yoiing  might  hdp  themselves.  And  there  was  like- 
wise a  patriotic  mm  called  New  Rnfiland.  Pliiyin^  cards 
and  dancing  were  anathema ;  novels,  tobaccn,  slavery,  and 
fiddles  were  Satan  and  his  anpels. 

When  change  was  searee  the  silver  dollar  was  eiit  with 
an  axe  into  halves  and  (quarters;  in  the  alwcnpe  of  silver, 
skins  were  the  curreney,  and  whiskey  an  article  of  ex- 
change. Wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  yielded  their  skins, 
the  buffalo,  wild  turkey,  and  opossum  their  Hash ;  the  rattle- 
suaJte  was  an  unmitigated  nuisanci!. 

My  father's  youngest  brother  received  as  his  inherit- 
anoe  a  chest  of  carpenter  tooK  And  ]m  said,  "With  these 
I  will  carve  my  I'oi'tune.  I  slmll  marry  me  a  goud  wife;  I 
shall  build  me  a  ^ond  house,  and  for  tun  yeari<  I  xluill  save 
up  one  hundred  dollare  each  year."  This  he  did;  then 
became  merchant,  then  banker,  and  was  finally  gathered 
to  his  fathers.     Did  Rotliaehlld  or  Rockefeller  more? 

Reciillections  of  my  G'ranvilJe  life  began  with  a  pet 
lamb,  grown  impudent  by  indulgence,  bnttiu^  me  down 
from  a  pile  of  sand,  later  i^acriliced  for  his  sins,  and  eaten 
by  the  younger  sort  all  unconscious  of  caimibalistic  devour- 
ings. 

Among  my  several  youthful  accoraplis>iment.s  wna  read- 
ing the  Bible  at  the  age  of  three  years,  whieli  saved  much 
reading  of  the  book  later;  stealing  bright  new  rake-teeth 
from  a  factory  near  by  and  then  lying  about  it,  In  answer 
to  the  question  "Wh«re  did  you  get  them?" — two  lies, 
one,  "I  found  them,"  the  other,  "A  man  gave  them  to 
me" — bad  even  for  an  infiint  grafter,  two  lies  where  one 
were  better,  one  worse  than  wasted,  not  to  be  winked  at 
by  the  hiRh-crime  court,  but  to  be  promptly  dealt  with  by 
the  rod,  three  several  applientions,  one  Cor  eaeh  of  the  two 
lies,  and  one  for  the  ntealing,  all  attended  by  prayer  and 
supplioatiun,  and  all  because  of  so  mueh  early  Bible 
reading. 

The  discipline  though  drastic  was  effeetive.  Th«-  boy 
pondered ;  he  could  hold  only  three  of  those  raUe-tceth  in 
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his  Little  bimd.  One  whipping  a  tooth,  and  prayer  and 
exhortation  thrown  in.  More  thiin  that,  he  iiiiist  rptiirnthfi 
rake-leeth  aiul  siiy  he  wjis  si^rry.  ITe  concluded  that 
wicbodnesB  did  not  pay,  At  lexst  on  so  small  a  scalo,  and 
thereu[H)a  he  gave  up  the  business. 


Another  curative  method  for  lying,  milder,  modern, 
perhaps  as  effective. 

At  the  family  farm  in  California  happily  lived  four 
youngsters,  tliree  boys  and  a  girl,  ages  seven  to  twelve. 
The  father  diacuvered  one  day  on  the  porch  floor  r  puddle 
of  ink  with  a  mat  thrown  over  it.  The  parents  were  at  no 
time  terriHe  in  their  expoutnlations,  and  but  for  the 
secretiveness  attpnding  what  was  nn  doubt  an  accident 
the  father  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  Calling  the 
children  to  him  he  mildly  nslted  who  had  been  spilling  ink, 
and  instead  nf  WfiRhing  it  awny  had  covered  it  up.  All 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  it.  As  the  mother  was  ahi^ent 
and  no  one  but  the  children  about  the  house,  it  required 
no  great  retieetion  on  the  fatlier'3  part  to  see  that  a  fib 
was  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the  little  fold, 

"Well,"  said  he,  "let  us  draw  up  cur  ehairs  around 
this  black  blot  upon  our  family  eseuteheon  and  talk  it 
over, 

"Of  ancient  origin,  this  dismal  fluid,  one  of  grand 
achievements  as  well  as  dastardly  deeds — a  page  of  ado- 
lescent poetry,  for  example,  a  coaspjracy  diacovered,  a 
marriage  contract,  a  death  warrant.  Many  strange  revela- 
tions it  has  made,  many  a  man  it  has  hanged,  and  many  a 
woman  nnUoni?." 

Signs  of  unrest  broke  out  in  the  little  audience  during 
this  highly  instnictive  and  lucid  diseourse,  manifested  by 
shiftings  of  position,  ataiiblng  iiiasqnitoe.t  with  a  pin,  and 
contortiotia  of  feat^lres  while  watehln^  the  interesting  cou- 
Tulflions  of  spider  and  fly. 

"What's  it  all  about  any  wnyf"  pipes  a  little  one;  and 
another,  tlie  reckless,  devil-may-earc  sort  of  fellow,  of  all 
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the  ftmr  always  the  suspect.  "*!  say,  Papa,  how  long  arc 
you  going  to  keep  ns  hwi-?    I  wniit " 

lie  bluffs  well,  the  little  emia,  the  father  thought. 

"Only  until  the  ink  or  snmethiiig  speaks,"  he  suid. 
Then,  continuiuer,  "Queer  stuff,  inkl  Compound  of  lamp- 
Tjlack  and  yiuc,  logwoml  and  potiiasium,  acid  or  oxide  or 
what  you  will.  Pliny  employed  nutgfllls  and  iron  Bulphtite, 
Cieera  squeezed  cuttle-fish;  Imt  howsoever  i?nfrendered. 
always  the  messeuaer  of  life  and  scavenger  of  death,  alwiiys 
breftthLng  love  and  hate,  always  evolving;  eomedy  and 
tragedy,  healintr  hearts  and  hreakinjc  them,  helping  some 
to  their  Nirvana  and  others  to  their  Styx  crossing;  a  won- 
derful thing  thia  black  liquid  that  writes  iti^elt'  on  the 
poreh  tioor  to  tell  some  little  innocent  that  it  waa  a  sort 
of  mistake  to  throw  a  n>at  over  it.  For  like  Gehazi's  ad- 
venture, you  cannot  hide  it;  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will 
not  down;  a  good  friend  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  a 
terrible  enemy  midst  the  thmideriiitfs  of  Sinai," 

A  sob,  a  buret  of  grief,  a  Hood  of  tears  from  a  anurca 
the  least  expected.  And  it  struek  full  upon  that  father's 
breast.  Was  there  aught  of  petition  or  of  punishnicnt  in 
the  parental  heart  V  There  was  not.  ChHstiaeuieut  in- 
flict«d  at  this  uioi^t  critical  moment  of  Uie  child's  life 
would  seem  like  striking  down  a  soul  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  the  infinite, 

"There,  there,"  said  the  father,  throwing  his  arm  over 
tlie  child's  shoulder,  "its  all  right,  only  a  little  mistake,  it 
was  the  dirty  door-mat  tliat  somehow  got  over  the  inlt, 
wasn't  it?    Now  come  awny  and  think  no  more  about  it." 

But  the  little  one  did  think  about  it.  It  was  the  first 
and  last  lie  the  child  was  ever  known  to  tell. 

On  another  occasion,  another  of  the  young  philosophers, 
hearing  some  remark  on  the  obedience  of  children,  ex- 
claimed, "Mind  my  fatherl  Why  shouldn't  II  Papa 
makes  iis  want  to  do  what  ho  wants  us  to." 


To  return  to  our  Ohio  affairs. 
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At  the  age  of  five  years  the  f«nn  deitiHiided  mj-  sprvicoB 
to  the  cxctusioD  of  school  in  fiuiiiiiier.  ]  reiiietiiber  one 
day  ridiug  the  liora^  to  plow  between  the  rows  of  cnro 
under  the  Itttt  HUn,  my  bare  lygs  chafed  by  the  harness  and 
smarting  from  the  animal  "s  sweat.  I  burst  out  crying, 
fori  was  but  a  baby.  My  fatlier  kindly  inquired  the  cause, 
for  lie  was  by  no  means  u  harsh  man.  "I  th'mk  it  is  pretty 
liard  work  for  a  little  boy  liere  all  day,''  I  said,  "I  think 
so.  too,  iny  son,"  was  the  reply,  and  straightway  I  was 
released. 

Memories  more  or  leas  tender  or  tough  come  ttv  me  of 
orehard  and  meadow  and  deep  tangled  wildwcK>d  tliat 
were  there,  and  the  veritable  old  oaken  bucket  itself  that 
hung  ill  the  well- 

IIow  I  hated  milking  the  cow,  hneing  in  the  garden  or 
field,  raking  hay  in  the  scorching  sun.  and  going  to  school 
— though  there  were  many  compenHatinns,  cracking  nuts 
and  popping  com  by  the  fireside  winter  nights;  camping  in 
the  snow  under  the  maple-trees  sugaring  time;  sleighing, 
skating,  or  fishing;  bathing,  shooting  squirrels,  or  for 
further  excitement  catching  and  mounting  an  unbroken 
colt  only  to  be  thrown  as  fast  as  repeated. 

Our  farm  was  but  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  a  hill 
intervening,  from  one  side  of  which  my  father  tnuk  stone 
and  built  him  a  fine  house,  while  on  the  summit  stood  later 
the  bapti&t  college  wliich  gave  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  good  pres- 
ident for  his  Chicago  university. 

Indeed,  this  little  New  England  oasis  waa  from  the 
first  quite  educational  in  its  way,  when  not  too  absorbed 
by  fads  and  fanaticism.  Besides  diatriet  school  and 
academy  there  were  two  larg«?  female  seminarioa,  baptist 
learning  not  at  all  fitting  Boston  congregational  ism. 

Evidences  of  the  intellectual  life  and  its  aspirations  were 
elsewhere  visible  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  With  the  Ohio 
company  nf  1787  from  Ipswieh  had  come  the  Ohio  uni- 
versity, whose  personnel  consisted  largely  of  Vale  and 
HaiTard  men.     Then  not  far  distant  were  the  Miami  vmi- 
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vereii^,  the  Western  Reserve  college,  tlie  Oberlin  nitra 
abolition  itistitutiorij  and  othetB.  As  in  Now  Eufitland  re- 
ligion and  education  went  hand  m  hand;  a  town  without 
its  church  and  schriot  was  a  barl^arisni. 

Here  indeed  were  both  heredity  rnd  environment,  even 
if  not  nnder  the  most  favorable  conditiooB,  cuyenica  and 
eutherics,  not  in  opposition  but  working  in  harmony.  And 
the  doctrine  thence  craercinB  was  current  there,  though 
the  people  did  not  so  express  themselves. 

They  knew  themselves  to  be  well  born,  these  sturdy 
New  Kn^landers,  of  pious  and  thrifty  snewitry,  thinkers 
ef  tiieir  own  thoughts,  aiid  ri^'ht  thinkers  aeeordiug  to  the 
enliKhtenineiit  of  their  iinderstaiidiiig;  and  yet  with  all 
Uu-ir  necessit)',  free-will  entire,  the  will  to  do,  to  improve, 
to  iiccept  the  bint  and  profit  hy  the  good  thinga  God  had 
given  them.  They  knew  it  to  he  a  favorahle  atmosphero 
for  the  mating  of  mon,  m  were  also  conditions  ot  their 
kind  along  the  Misaiasippi,  but  different,  Ohio  has  fur- 
nished her  full  quota  of  scholars  and  statesmen,  not  to 
mention  fighting  men  and  money -milkers. 

For  a  long  time  after  railroads  and  steaniboata  came 
into  vosuc  my  grandfather  Howe  refused  to  trnst  himself 
on  any  of  tJiem,  iwing:  only  his  onc-hnrse  flpringless  wut^on 
for  Ids  limited  travelling.  He  was  tuld  evfry  Sunday,  and 
oft«n  repeated  the  precept  to  others,  that  God's  arm  was 
not  sliortered  that  it  could  not  save,  yet  he  did  not  feel 
quite  as  safe  trusting  to  it  where  steam  was  o-oneerned.  It 
WAS  not  until  he  lacked  two  years  of  being  a  hundred 
years  old  that  he  was  peiTnuadod  to  make  the  journey  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  b)  California,  where  were  many  of  his 
descendants  whom  he  greatly  desired  to  see.  He  enjoyed 
his  trip  thorouglily,  and  after  Uis  visit  returned  in  safety 
to  his  home  in  Eonsas,  where  he  then  lived  with  his 
youngest  daughter. 

He  was  one  of  the  beat  and  purest  men  that  ever  lived, 
even  if  California  did  umm  lo  him  n  littli?  beyond  the  pale 
of  providence.     Eveu  the  debtors'  prison  at  St.  Albans, 
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Vennont,  did  not  affright  him  vrhcn  lodgrd  there  for  a 
thousauti  dollnr  olIi|.'jitioii  iuciirri'd  as  mirety  for  b  friend. 
And  as  for  faith,  where  were  the  luonntiias  it  would  not 
remove?  Novels  were  his  special  d<jl«stntion ;  the  black 
mnn  an  ubotiy  idol. 

"But  Kraiidfiither  reads  VncU  Tom's  Cabin,  tliat  ir  s 
novel." 

"A  nnvel  ]  'Whiit,  dn  yon  mpan  )  It  Ls  true,  ftvery  word 
of  it." 


I  do  not  pretend  to  any  reiiieiiibraiiee  of  it.  but  I  may 
etate  the  facts  as  history,  that  wlieii  I  was  four  ycara  old, 
while  yet  Abraham  Lincoln  vrm  playinp  Reven-\ip  with 
slave-holders  in  his  hncli  iifficc,  and  Williniii  LJnyd  Garri- 
son was  bein^  innbhed  by  the'  gnod  ppiiple  of  Bctston,  since 
then  evolution] zing  themselves  into  a  state  of  sympathy 
and  sentiment  rt-fjarding  the  poor  pcdple  of  fiolor,  there 
came  to  our  town  certain  zealous  meu  to  hold  au  aiiti- 
slavery  conventinn,  the  first  in  central  Ohio.  The  use  of 
the  (ihurflh  in  which.  towQ  niKetings  were  iitld  being  refused 
for  the  purpose,  my  father  offered  his  barn,  a  nice  new 
one,  and  as  yet  tinfilled  with  hay,  which  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Ail  wpnt  well  uiilrl  th(?  meetings  were  over.  Then 
as  tht"  ehJL'f  speakers  on  their  horses  were  slowly  wending 
their  way  out  of  town,  a  one-horse  wagon  filled  with  bad 
men  and  ba.d  eggs  was  setn  following  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vile  odora  which  filled  the  air,  and  the  slimy  aub- 
atance  dripping  from  men  and  horBca,  not  the  faintest 
shade  of  annoyance  was  seen  on  the  faces  of  the  straogera; 
not  the  sligrbteat  iuerease  of  pace  was  discernible. 

They  went  their  way,  thes«  early  Ohio  martyrs,  Bonej 
the  lean  tnie  though  tRmer  perhaps  thaTi  the  fiery  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  who  shouted  to  his  Boston  audience  that 
tried  to  stop  his  speaking,  "Howl  on!  Howl  on!  you  con- 
tnmaeions  ennt;  T  apeak  to  forty  niillioas  of  freemen" — 
pointiiifT  tit  the  reporti'rs.  He  might  almost  make  it  a 
round  hundred  niilliuna  to-day. 
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fAnd  that  from  Boston's  snlicj  men  in  Faneuil  hall 
ajKenibled;  loo  murli  tike  tlie  solid  men  of  San  Francisco 
of  today,  our  iiiiwl  worshipful  apiwtlefii  of  IiIrIi  crime;  they, 
Bostou's  apostles  of  high  erimc,  loath  to  offend  the  white 
men  nf  the  amth.  latur  ea{.'«i*  to  place  over  them  these 
Kaiuv  hlack  niea  to  Ki'iud  them  into  the  dimt. 
Some  six  years  after  this  black  baptism  of  the  burn,  a 
sraall  boy  mifjhl  Unvt*  been  seen,  hnd  it  not  been  midnight 
aud  ratli«r  dark,  driviu^;  a  big  iwo-horse  wHyon  fiiltid  with 
straw  on  the  way  to  Fredtmifl,  dixtimt  kIs  niiks 
toward  C»iiHda.  It  was  his  first  nil-night  out  of  bed, 
Hiid  Ihe  humps  of  tbp  wagon  an  the  old  pluw 
horses  fntloweil  the  ruad  sadly  interfered  with  the 
mwtches  of  sleep  taken  at  his  peril  on  the  slippeiy  «eiit, 
Why  the  enthiifiiaeita  should  send  forth  this  babe  as 
director-general  of  a  wagon  of  human  estrays  fresli 
from  Kentucky — for  the  straw  was  alive  M'ith  tbem — 
instead  of  one  of  the  groivn-ups  going  biinFelf,  may  not 
lie  Bunaised  unless  it  arose  from  the  well-known  modesty 
of  the  Yankee  in  matters  of  eharity  and  good  deeds;  or 
should  the  slaTe-huutei-s  cateh  on  such  an  errand  a  little 
fellow  like  that,  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  send  him 
home  and  to  bed. 

It  will  he  renwmbprftd  thnt  at  the  time  of  the  diMon- 
tinuance  of  the  slavo-trade  in  1807  negro  slaves  niunbeved 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  fast  inereasing,  to  the  peri!  of  the  Republic.  The 
Anti-slavery  aoeiety  was  formed  iu  1833,  under  the 
Rtispicia  of  Arthur  Tappan,  William  Lloyd  Gatrisim,  and 
Wendell  Phillips.  Public  sentiment,  carrying  with  it  tlie 
churches,  was  againBt  the  movement  "It  hurts  business," 
88id  the  thrifty  New  Englander,  the  Quaker  silent  but 
assenting,  "thus  to  stir  up  the  enmity  of  oar  eustomeps  in 
the  south,"  forgetting  that  tlie  American  revolution  hui't 
bitxiness,  likewise  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  the  same  cry 
which  we  Leap  to-day  iu  the  streets  of  our  cities  over  the 
prospcntion  of  rich  criminals. 
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After  mtibliinK  those  reformers  the  fneD(3(t  of  tlie 
BlaTB-Loiders  I'dt  Ijtittcr,  and  Ijit«r  wf  find  New  Eng- 
landera  in  the  front  rank,  fighting  slave-holders,  eman- 
cipating the  slave,  giving  him  the  franchise,  and  taking 
him,  with  nil  hia  evil  odora,  to  their  sensitive  hearts — meta- 
plioricaUy,  though  puusing  in  BoiiBteruation  befort;  the 
reality. 

As  for  the  chnrclies,  they  cotild  he  condueted  on  any 
required  principle,  for  slnvcry  or  iit;ainst  it,  accordiu^  t*) 
the  demand.  Pew -holders  can  always  have  any  kind  of 
religion  they  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

It  was  a  straight-laced  eomnmuity,  but  by  no  meana 
saturnine.  On  the  eontraTy,  meeting  as  neighbors  they 
were  rather  dispn.'sed  to  bo  jovial,  old  pe^jple  particularly, 
often  making  apnrt  of  their  ailments  when  they  were  in 
reality  anything  but  a  joke.  Puritan  ancestry  was  still 
insistent  where  conduct  and  belief  were  concemtd. 

To  th(i  ever  unfoUling  snbeimseioasness  of  the  younger 
mcrabei-s  of  thia  society  the  atmosphere  was  perhaps  a 
little  stifling,  but,  upon  the  elders,  whose  women  were 
positive  and  argumentative  while  the  men  were  deliberate 
and  judicial,  the  effect  was  exhilarating. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  serious  concern,  slowly  and  rever- 
ently along  the  rough  streets  on  the  Sabbath-day  walked 
the  towns-people  to  the  village  church;  from  the  distant 
farms  came  woraliiiiers  in  sprhigless  wagon,  or  mounted 
on  a  pillion  behind  tlie  saddle  for  the  matron  or  maid. 
Always  present  were  men  and  women  well  along  in  yeai-s, 
meeting  at  the  meeting-houfie  being  part  of  the  last  drama 
of  their  declining  years. 

It  was  scarcely  a  day  of  rest,  this  N«w  England  Sab- 
bath, whether  in  Massaehusetts  or  Ohio,  what  with  physical 
and  psychological  purifications,  head-senibhing  and  heart- 
cleaning,  private  prayers  morning  and  night,  family 
prayers  morning  and  night,  two  sermons,  a  Sunday  school 
and  some  sort  of  evening  meeting.  Yet  the  Ohio  pilgrims 
were  long  since  emancipated  from  the  blue-laws  of  Con- 
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necticnt,  which  forbid  that  any  one  un  the  Sabbath-day 
should  travel,  cook,  liiea,  shaye,  walk  or  ride,  except  tfi 
niectiog,  buy  or  sell,  dine  out,  or  vnak,  except  rev- 
ereiitly. 

They  W^re  a  century  away  from  those  haleyon  days  of 
enforeod  rclipoa  and  the  ficrceP  forms  of  persecutioii. 
Vet  without  stocks  aud  llie  whippiiig-post  there  were 
still  ways  enough  left  by  which  unbolievere  a.nd  back- 
sliders could  be  made  to  suffer.  From  the  more  repulsive 
forms  of  their  aneicnt  beliefs,  as  predestination,  election, 
and  infant  damnation  they  were  slowly  emancipating 
themaelyes;  tliey  had  much  left  to  leam  and  unlearn.,  and 
one  or  two  centurieB  were  scarcely  auffieient  to  wear  away 
the  stern  rectitude  inherited  from  their  aneestors. 

Other  infamies,  op  shall  I  say  infirmities,  were  absent, 
as  the  debtoi-x'  prison,  the  witch-dneking  pond,  though 
Luther's  personal  devil  sometimes  displayed  himself; 
while  yet  to  arrive  were  applied  steam  and  electricity,  the 
tclc^niph,  feIi'phoi]t%  railroad,  sewing-machine,  automobile, 
farm  machinery,  gss  and  water  systetns,  and  graft.  Later 
quite  liberal  views  obtained;  the  base-viol  was  allowed  in 
church,  a  younp  man  bowing  it  during  singing  and  read- 
ing dime  novels  behind  it  during  service. 

Though  an  a  whole  full  of  the  cool  illogical  antis  and 
isms  of  the  day,  and  faithful  to  doctrinal  religion  m  ex- 
pounded by  their  good  pastor,  tliey  were  delightfully  in- 
dividual and  independent  of  thought  at  times.  More  than 
one  mother  as  she  gazed  at  her  infant  was  h(;ard  to  ex- 
eiaini,  "Vou  can  say  what  you  like,  hut  I  canuot  believe 
that  ray  babe  will  be  forever  punished  for  sins  it  never 
committed." 

Il  was  an  intensely  political  and  patriotic  community, 
the  men  often  riding  twenty-five  miles  to  Colnrabus  to 
hear  campaign  speL-ehes.  And  when  the  presidential  elee- 
tioii  came  around,  a  Roman  earnlval  wa.^  a  tame  affair 
heside  it.  I  well  remember  the  eampaign  of  lfi40;  with  one 
of  our  own  Ohio  men  as  the  whig  candidate,  Granville, 
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with  all  her  inBoy  other  grucen  auil  virluQH  being  intensely 
whig. 

On  the  (Iny  appoinLcd  for  a  grand  celebration  an  elnb* 
orate  procession  marched  to  Newark,  the  county  scBt,  dis- 
tant six  miles,  with  ceaseless  blare  and  oratory,  with 
barbecue,  hard  cid«r  and  fist  light**,  and  songs. 

"Hurrah  for  Tom  Corwin  the  wagoner's  hoy,"  and 
then  for  llarrieon,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  drank 
hard  cider, 

"And  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too. 
And  with  'cm  we'll  bC'iit  little  Van.  Van,  Vaot 
He's  a  used  up  man. 
And  with  'em  we'll  boat  little  Vmu" 


At  an  early  hour  the  procession  formed  in  the  village 
square  under  a  jointed  Hberty-pole  270  feet  high.  There 
were  log-cabins  on  whepis,  some  nf  thf?m  drawn  by  twenty 
yoke  of  (ixen,  crowned  with  wreaths  and  decorated  with 
ribbons;  Indian  carap-fires  and  skulking  warriors;  canoes 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  each  out  uf  a  siuyle  tree;  barrels 
of  hard  cider,  that  wickedest  of  tipples,  on  tap,  with  cup 
attached;  giiiger-hread  and  lemonade,  pie  and  cheese,  roast 
fowl,  boiled  ham,  nutcakea,  coffee,  and  endless  like  things 
to  eat  and  drink  lasting  for  the  festival  all  day  and  far 
into  the  night. 

With,  bands  of  niuaie,  banners  xmfolded,  and  shout  and 
song,  men  and  boys,  momited  and  on  foot,  marked  with 
the  pilgrimage  a  day  long  to  be  reraemhered.  Another 
day  came  also,  a  year  later,  when  fimeral  obsequies  were 
held  for  the  dead  president  with  similar  inteusity. 

A  comnwn-Bchool  education  at  public  expense  in  those 
days  did  not  include  modern  langnagee,  Greek  or  San- 
scrit, piano-lessoufl,  dancing  or  sword  exercisea.  but  was 
rather  confined  to  those  studies  of  which  some  practical 
use  could  afterward  he  made. 

I  aspired  first  to  go  through  college,  and  then  to  Con- 
grees,  my  father  g-iving  his  consent,  even  to  my  achieving 
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the  presiilcnry.  But  we  were  not  rich;  lliere  wi^re  no  rich 
men  in  tliose  days,  all  being  hoiii>!it.  And  long  years  of 
stu<ly  tvotiM  impnae  a  Imnlen  iipnn  my  parents  for  my 
niiiiiitcnance  to  whifth  I  euuld  nfit  Biiljject  them.  I  koou 
saw  that  to  acitotuplitili  much  in  any  direction  I  must  put 
money  in  my  purse,  A  little  would  suffice,  but  tliat  little 
was  tiecessary. 

At  this  juncture  fate  interposed  in  the  form  of  a  yoang 
red-headed  Buffalo  boolweller.  fine  of  form  and  feature, 
good-hearted,  ambitious  in  his  calling,  and  fre«  of  speech, 
Viaitinff  our  town,  where  lived  Ids  parents,  he  fell  in  lov© 
with  iny  charminf];  eldest  sistei",  and  some  time  after  th<>ir 
marriag'e  he  offered  me  a  plae^  in  his  stnre  as  clerk,  whioh 
I  aeeepted,  thiw  tprminating  my  studies  at  the  academy, 
and  my  life  in  Ohio, 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE     CALL     OF      OOLD 

**-rT  looks  like  gold,"  said  Sutter. 

I  He  poked  hia  finger  through  it,  took  up  a  lump 
and  bit  it,  laid  it  on  the  anvil  and  hammered  it.  He 
dropped  acid  on  it;  it  stood  all  the  tests. 

"It  is  gold,  very  sure,"  quietly  observed  the  Swiss; 
and  there  was  no  smile  upon  his  face,  no  gleam  of  triumph 
in  his  eye. 

"My  Gord!"  cried  Marshall,  "and  I  can  fetch  you  a 
hatful  of  it." 

It  was  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  January,  1848, 
three  days  after  the  spee^  of  yellow  in  the  tail-race  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  mill-builders.  Marshall  had 
ridden  in  from  Coloma,  some  forty-six  miles  distant,  during 
the  night,  sleeping  part  of  the  time  in  the  chaparral. 

The  two  men  were  radically  different  in  form  and  con- 
struction, physically  and  psyeholt^cally.  Marshall  was 
a  big,  burly,  coarse-grained  west-American  jaek-of-all- 
trades,  a  mixture  of  Methodist  and  Mormon,  spiritualistic 
tendencies  mingling  with  his  many  minor  superstitions. 
Among  his  assistants  in  setting  up  a  saw-mill  for  Captain 
Sutter  were  some  of  Sam  Brannan's  disciples,  and  certain 
deflections  from  the  missionaries  in  Oregon. 

John  A.  Sutter  was  a  German  Swiss,  small  in  stature, 
educated  and  refined,  of  a  retiring  disposition,  but  filled 
with  ambition  in  which  visions  of  empire  faintly  mingled. 
He  left  home  in  1834.  He  never  told  me  why,  but  per- 
mitted me  to  infer  that  the  doses  of  Calvinism,  as  admin- 
istered by   parental   authority,   were   a  little  too   strong 
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for  him,  espeelally  when  interfering  with  nnortbodox 
love. 

He  studied  America  for  four  years  in  the  Santa  ¥6 
country.  He  realized  the  signiflcaiice  of  the  frontier,  both 
sides  of  it,  aa  it  driftcid  slowly  west^vard  from  tlie  Atlantic 
Beaboard;  he  saw  the  potentialitiea  of  the  Plains.  Croasiug 
to  the  Pacific  he  took  a  look  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  as 
the  Hawaiian  pronp  was  then  ealU'd;  whence,  proceeding 
to  Alaska,  he  dropped  dawn  the  aoast  to  San  Francieeo  bay, 
and  paddled  up  the  Saeramento  to  the  head  of  tidewater, 
where  he  rested  content.  Ue  found  there  all  that  he 
wanted,  more  than  he  had  expected  ever  to  see  combined 
in  one  spot,  absolute  priineTaliem  with  soil  and  climate  un- 
Burpassed,  bright  sunshine  under  the  snowj-  Sierra,  nnd 
the  jrraasy  plain  alive  with  jiature's  best  creations — ani- 
mals, wild  fowl,  and  fishes  for  food,  and  a  native  humanity 
of  just  the  conaisteney  for  his  purpose,  mild,  tractable, 
and  with  proper  handling,  naefnl. 

Obtainiup  from  Mexico  a  grant  of  ten  leagues  of  land 
as  a  gift,  with  another  possible  ten  leagues,  he  built  a  fort, 
and  set  in  motion  bis  dusky  retainers  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  persona]  principality  in  thia  charming  lotus- 
land,  where  he  might  be  nfar  the  white  men  yet  remaining 
apart  from  all  complex  orjranizationa  and  aystcms. 

He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  it  was  not  gold.  Some 
men  are  made  tliat  way,  howsoever  difficult  for  Wall  street 
to  understand. 

The  call  of  gold,  yes,  blind  and  beastly  as  a  god,  Bomc 
it  calls  up  and  others  it  calls  down. 


We  should  scarcely  expect  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
see  emphasiEed  as  a  great  event  the  finding  of  gold  in  the 
tail-race  of  Sutter's  saw-mill.  We  should  hardly  classify 
it  with  sufli  hnppeuingfl  as  the  Crusades,  the  discovery 
of  America,  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Yet  when  we  can 
clearly  see  in  this  nold  diaeovery,  mth  the  developroent«  in 
Australia,  in  British  Columbia,  and  jn  all  northweatera 
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Auuriea  which  Eotlowctl,  an  iiilL'llcctiial  awtikeniiis.  a  new 
departure  in  the  world's  advanecmcnt,  we  cauuot  look 
upon  the  iiJT«ir  ns  oue  devoid  of  spt'cinl  sigiiificflnoe. 

Three  events,  pregnant  with  future  unfoldings,  came 
atmultauGousI.Vj  no  ouu  of  them  known  to  or  dopeadeut 
upon  either  uf  thw  otiiera.  Thti-  war  with  Mtxieo  was  not 
brought  on,  nor  the  acquisition  of  California  secured  be- 
cause of  go]d  in  tiie  Sierra  foothilhs,  as  the  fact  wah  not 
known  at  the  tr<?aty  of  Guadahipe  Hidalgo.  The  line  of 
steamships  from  the  Atlantic  Heaboftrd  aiirosa  the  famous 
Isthmus  to  San  Francisco  and  our  Eorthwcet  coast  posees- 
sioug  was  not  established  beeauae  of  the  ao<|nisition  of  new 
domnin  on  the  Pacilie,  tbmigli  it  may  have  been  done 
anticipatory  lliercof.  The  first  steamer  for  Oregon  was 
arrcistc'd  in  htT  eourst?  at  San  Francisco  by  tho  startling 
intelliijenee  of  the  actjiiiisilion  of  Califoraia  and  the  discov- 
ery of  gold,  and  she  proceeded  north  no  farther.  The 
three  events  coming  together  exercised  a  powerful  impulse 
on  industrial  development,  but  without  the  discovery  of 
gold  the  other  two  would  have  made  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion upon  tlie  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  inruHh  of  miners  gave  California  the  opportunity 
of  adopting  a  constitution  and  applying  at  oncc!  for  admis- 
sion as  a  state,  without  undergoing  the  usual  probationary 
territorial  period,  but  the  question  of  slavery  arose  caus- 
ing delay.  It  was  for  more  slave  territory  that  southern 
politieians  had  brought  on  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  not 
for  gold  to  be  gathered  by  world-wide  adventurers. 

It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  gold  California 
would  have  been  admitted  in  time  aa  a  slave  state,  for  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  there  is  no  question 
that  with  the  strong  southern  influenee  in  Congress,  and 
the  plot  carefully  prearranged  on  thi?  Pacific  coast,  mat- 
ters might  have  been  delayed  and  manipulated  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  most  st-rinus  (.•ousequenc&s  but  for  the  large 
mixed  population  that  suddenly  appeared  in  California, 
who  were  opposed  to  slavery. 
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As  it  was,  the  stntc  of  California  started  off  promptly 
with  a  good  eonstitutioii  nod  a  good  law-making  body, 
wliioh  soon  earned  the  cognomen  of  "the  k'gialiiture  of  a 
thousand  drinks."  "Whether  this  imraber  was  regarded  aa 
large  or  small,  and  whether  it  was  a  thousand  a  day  or  a 
thousand  for  the  entire  tenri,  the  record  does  uot  slate.  A 
Iliousand  would  give  only  five  or  ten  drinks  to  each  person, 
which  for  some  would  be  scant  allowance  for  even  half  a 
day. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  gold  event  gave  rise  to  many 
political  and  economic  deTclopmentfl;  that  ita  effect  on 
industrialism  was  as  great  aa  the  effect  of  the  Cnisades  on 
feudalism.  It  revolutionized  values  throughout  the  world, 
and  infected  eveiy  eiviiizwt  cat  inn  with  an  aggressive 
economic  unrest.  It  rendered  obsolete  aneieiit  usages  and 
established  new  methods.  Great  in  war  as  in  peace,  if  it 
did  not  actually  save  to  the  United  States  the  union,  the 
steady  intlow  into  New  York  of  five  millions  of  dollars  a 
month  during  the  entire  period  of  huBtilities,  and  before 
aa  well  as  aft*r,  saved  the  country  from  dire  distress  if  not 
from  financial  ruin. 

The  effect  of  the  gold  discovery  on  the  Pacific  ooast, 
tlioagh  mild  at  first,  in  the  end  was  magical,  bringing  to- 
gether at  San  Francisco  buy  representatives  from  all 
nations,  and  huddling  humanity  in  promiscuous  heaps 
along  five  hundred  miles  of  Sierra  foothdis.  It.  opcJied 
tci  all  mankind  a  new  field  of  romance,  with  endless 
economic  potentiflUtiea,  establishing  on  the  ocean  linm  of 
steamships,  and  on  the  rivers  inland  traffic,  overspread- 
ing the  land  with  agriculture,  with  irrigations  and  re- 
elaraations,  weaving  a  network  of  railways  throughout 
western  North  America,  and  hastening  forward  sloiv  civil- 
ization a  hundred  years  with  its  blessed  agea  of  gold  and 
grain  and  graft. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  something  new  to  appear  in  the 
world's  work.  The  timidity  of  an  earlier  day  was  for- 
gottcQ;  adventure  was  iu  the  blood.     The  advantages  of 
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industrial  sp^cinli^tation  -n-ere  bc^tmln^  to  be  seen;  sns- 
ei?Hs  iu  tills  ii*w  fiold  of  untried  iRsiies  eanie  rather  by  con- 
ceutratioQ  of  mind  and  energies  on  some  one  thing,  and 
becoming  expert  in  that,  than  by  dissipating  energy  and 
eutbiwiasin  in  djppiuj^  into  many  tilings.  Skilled  labor 
came  t(»  tlie  Jrout  and  witL  it  fresh  adventure  aad  wider 
xpeeulation. 

The  first  to  fed  this  impnise  iw  in  the  oldon  days  was 
transportation.  Whatever  else  there  was  to  be  done  men 
must  be  moving  about.  Hence  on  all  the  lines  of  over- 
land travel  emigrant  trains  were  to  be  Roeii,  hundreds  of 
whiteliooded  wagons  and  ereakJitg  prairie  schooners,  and 
thunsands  of  (tattle  ami  horses — th*"  Oregon  inovemeat 
repeated  but  with  greater  intensity  than  uver.  Over  the 
eeutral  ami  flouthern  routes  to  California  soon  appeared 
lines  of  stages,  in  which  passeoEei-s  rrtde  for  twenty-fivfi 
or  thirty  consecutive  days  and  nights,  the  fare  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  dollars  a  day.  The  Butterficld  and 
Salt  Lake  stages  reduced  the  time  from  the  Missouri  to 
Sncramento  to  twenty  days.  When  the  pnny  express  was 
established,  letters  were  brought  from  New  York  in  ten 
days,  an  accomplished  marvel  of  speed. 

NuiiiherleKs  saiU  appeared  upon  the  oeean  and  eraft  of 
every  sort  on  inland  waters.  Shipbuilding  ftlt  the  im- 
pulse in  a  manner  nevtr  before  dreamed  of,  resulting  in 
the  be^'Utifiil  Baltimore  clipper,  a  work  of  art  as  of  oeean 
architecture  never  surpassed  before  or  since.  Every  line 
a  line  of  beauty;  every  curve  a  curve  for  speed.  They 
used  frequently  to  make  the  passage  via  Cape  Horn  in 
sirty  days,  turning  out  the  cargo  without  a  stain. 

The  moneyed  men  of  New  York  came  out  of  their  back 
oflicfts  and  took  a  look  around.  They  did  not  stop  to  build 
new  gtcamors,  but  took  whatever  was  available,  giving  to 
thp  old  craft  fresh  paint  and  new  names.  For  the  Pacific 
side  several  new  ateainshiiw  were  built  of  a  pattern  more 
spacious  and  pleasant  for  tropical  travel  than  any  which 
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has  yet  bon-H  stseo;  vessels  of  the  Golden  Gntc  type,  two  nr 
three  decks  above  wat^i',  made  thus  high  owing  to  the  early 
reputation  of  this  ocean  for  quiet  watera,  which,  however, 
may  lash  themselvt?*  into  fury  upon  noeasioa. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  tho  travvller  from  New  York  had 
reaelied  aud  cntased  thi^  lathrnuB  ajjd  was  seated  in  his 
Blcatiicr  clitiir  under  the  awning  of  the  well-poIished  upper 
deck  of  one  of  thesi?  new  neean  palaecs,  awaiting  tho  trtinn- 
fercnce  nf  maiJs  and  baggage,  the  soft  air  from  aromatic 
isles  hilling  to  rest  and  reflection,  little  wonder  that  h? 
fancied  the  worst  of  the  voyage  was  over,  and  that  the 
remaining;  two  weeks'  eail  under  such  charming  conditions 
would  be  nothing  bnt  a  pleasure  trip. 

He  had  endured  enough  «in  the  Atlantic  side  from  the 
avarice  and  rascality  of  the  New  York  magnates,  who  had 
hastened  to  throw  into  the  traffic  all  the  oM  craft  avail- 
al)Ie,  sail  and  steam,  ill  fitted  and  ill-provisioned,  and  were 
aolliug  tickets  for  the  Isthmus,  and  evKn  for  San  Francisco, 
often  without  a  sleeping  berth  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  no 
means  of  oontinuing  their  journey  on  the  Paeific, 

Most  of  these  travellera  were  inexperienced,  many  of 
them  fresh  froui  their  p<mntry  homes,  and  the  boats  put 
upon  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes  by  Ilowlaiid  and 
Aspinwall,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  were  supposed  to  be 
safe,  when  the  owners  well  knew  they  were  not.  Many 
thousand  paifflengera  were  thus  thrown  into  the  peat-hole 
of  Pftnania,  there  to  contract  lingering  diseaae  or  merci- 
fully to  die  quickly,  by  the  shipping  men  of  New  York,  in- 
different alike  to  the  miseries  of  the  voyage  or  the  inter- 
vening deaths  laid  at  th<?ir  door. 

One  instance  out  nf  many  was  the  Ce-nfrof  Amerita,  an 
old  condemned  steamer  whose  name  had  been  several  times 
changed,  which  sank  on  her  way  np  in  September,  1857, 
with  579  returning  Califomians  and  about  four  millions 
in  treasure. 

Over  400  of  the  fijiest  specimens  of  Araerieau  manhood 
were  sent  on  this  occasion  alone  to  their  deaths;  $100,000 
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profits  on  tho  voyage  went  into  llie  pocket*  of  the  slup 
owuei's, 

A  HaTre  liaer  was  Itist  from  collision  abtnit  the  same 
time,  and  it  wae  remarked  tlie  difference  in  the  hehaTior  of 
ths  respective  paasengere  and  crews.  On  the  French  vea- 
spl  pandoinoniiim  reigned.  Officers  and  sailors,  and  such 
of  the  pflBsengers  as  were  able  to  fight  their  way  through, 
rushed  for  the  boats,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  to  perish. 

On  the  American  vessel  calm  courage  and  order  pre- 
vailed. The  orders  of  the  officers  were  promptly  obeyed. 
Rough  bearded  men  quietly  di'ew  their  revolvers  and 
formed  lines  between  which  the  women  and  children  were 
conducted  to  the  boats,  and  not  until  the  last  of  thi'm 
were  thus  bestowed  did  the  men  consider  themselves.  The 
boats  being  already  tilled  they  had  only  to  go  bravely 
down  to  their  deaths,  while  a  thousand  loved  ones  at  home 
awaited  their  coming.  Captain  nnd  offieers  were  also 
sacritieed  to  the  cupidity  of  those  whose  names  are  at  this 
day  sometimes  mentioned  in  honor. 

IIow  they  felt,  these  same  rieh  men,  while  paaaing  the 
plate  in  chnrch  the  ne.^  Snnday  no  one  knows,  but  prob- 
ably they  were  reconciled  to  the  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence, provided  the  ship  was  properly  ijisured. 

And  the  lato  heart-rending  disaster  of  the  Titanic 
shows  that  Anglo-Saxon  courage  and  chivaliy  has  in  no 
wise  diminished  in  half  a  century  when  America's  fore- 
moat  and  wealthiest  men  eotild  calmly  take  their  plaee 
among  those  doomed  to  die  that  the  frivolous  French  maid 
and  Sicilian  fish-wife  might  live. 

It  was  a  fame  enonprb  affair,  so  it  seemed  fit  the  time, 
this  finding  of  gold  by  the  Oregon  interlopers  and  Mor- 
mon renegades,  All  around  was  the  quiet  of  the  wilder- 
noas,  all  save  the  voices  of  nature.  The  secret  of  the  Sierra 
had  bcvn  kept  long  ami  faithfully,  and  it  came  quietly 
before  the  world,  not  with  the  rush  of  wings  or  blare  of 
trumpets  so  important  a  discovery  might  have  justified. 
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the  knowledge  of  gold  in  California.  A  score  of  tira^s  Bim- 
ilar  reports  haJ  bepu  heard  nf  plar^s  elsewhere  in  Aniei^ 
ica.  aoine  of  them  even  in  the  United  States,  and  little 
having  come  of  them  little  attention  was  given  to  new 
a  rmouncenien  te. 

Coolly  and  critically  Captaia  Sutter  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion. He  knew  that  ho  waa  ruined  in  so  far  as  the  pur- 
pose for  which  hv  came  was  concerned.  Should  the  minoi) 
prnve  permanent,  opportunities  for  vast  wealth  lay  before 
hiiri,  but  not  the  peace  isolation  lirioga. 

Ardent  for  empire  he  had  wandered  west,  had  entered 
the  uultnown,  had  touched  here  and  there,  and  passed  on. 
Tie  had  found  what  he  wanted;  he  did  not  know  this  until 
some  time  after  lie  had  foimd  it.  An  islaiid  would  not 
have  sufficed,  nor  yet  lands  torrid  or  frigid,  nor  yet  a 
country  of  half  civilized  heathen.  From  such  plaees  voices 
of  the  mountain,  voiees  of  the  desert  warned  him  away. 
The  land  of  his  adoption  must  be  a  plain,  n  valley  of  gtiod 
air,  good  soil,  and  properly  watered.  It  must  be  abso- 
Intely  primitive,  inliabited  if  at  all  only  by  an  aboriginal 
race  of  a  low  vitality  witli  a  diaposition  not  too  flLTce, 

He  had  found  the  spot  here  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sacramento — blessed  name  this  that  was  given  t<t  the  stream 
by  the  friars  though  thi^y  had  seen  it  only  at  ita  mouth. 
The  land  was  free,  and  yot  he  could  secure  with  it  titles, 
valid  titles  if  he  poaseaaed  sufficient  streugth  to  make  them 
so,  all  to  be  bad  i»r  the  asking. 

The  seeond  ten  leagues  he  seemed  to  want  more  than 
he  had  coveted  the  first.  Strange  how  this  Tentonie  land- 
hunger  inereasps  with  possession,  limitless  lands  within  hia 
grasp  and  liis  hands  could  hold  so  tittle  1  And  lie  mo  little! 
Why  would  he  have  more  land?  Did  he  wajit  the  world! 
Yea,  if  he  could  carry  it  away  and  keep  it.  But  he  eould 
not  keep  it.  Though  he  later  laid  out  and  established 
cm  this  river  bank  a  great  city,  the  capital  of  a  great 
Htate.  every  foot  of  it  originally  Ilia  own,  yet  lie  eould  not 
keep  it. 
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Re  was  doomeJ,  lio  and  his  life's  dream,  doomed  by 
the  infernal  powi-r  of  tliw  yold,  doomed  to  die  in  poverty, 
the  last  nf  his  Sacramento  IcatfiK-s  lost  to  liini;  to  di«  in 
a  drpar>'  Pt:un8ylvaiiiH  hamlet,  where  the  writer  uf  these 
pages  fonnd  him,  and  talked  with  him,  liateiiiog  to  his  last 
litmeot  during  these  his  la^t  days,  and  otTeriiig  sach  poor 
eoiuoUtiou  as  he  wu»  uble. 

He  saw,  this  shrewd  Swisa,  shrewd  though  so  weak,  as 
in  a  vision,  as  he  frszed  iipon  this  pohl  and  thought  of  its 
transtiiuting  properties — he  saw  vanish  his  dream  of  em- 
pire, his  kingship  over  some  thousands  of  naked,  mild- 
mannered  red  men;  he  saw  his  lands  nsurped.  bands  of 
lawless  in-nisliing  gold-lumters,  squatting  hwe  and  tJiere 
and  everywhere,  killing  and  Bcattering  his  great  drovea  of 
cattle,  killing  and  dentorali^.iiiu  his  people. 

"Ah,  yes!"  he  complained  pathetieally  to  a  atranper 
whiO  later  came  down  out  of  the  mountains  soliciting  relief 
for  snow-bound  emigrants,  "those  poor  fellows,  I  send  them 
beef,  I  send  them  venison,  then  they  kill  and  cat  all  my 
good  Indians ! ' ' 

Great  is  gold,  th«  god  of  gods,  who  visiteth  witli  ven- 
geance his  votaries;  great  above  all  goda,  who  destroyeth 
all  those  that  faithfully  aerve  }iim! 

So  was  atrieken  down  this  greatest  fif  Sacramento  mag- 
nates, although  no  votary;  stricken  down  and  ruined  by 
the  tidings  shouted  out  by  these  flakes  of  gold  picked  up 
one  afternoon  in  January,  184S,  by  Mormons  creeping  over 
toward  the  Saints  rest  at  Salt  Lake,  and  those  fellowa  who 
had  drifted  in  from  Oregon, — stricken  down,  this  broad- 
minded  cunstrnctionist,  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
hia  econoudc  environment. 

Yet  the  ruin  of  Sutter  came  slowly,  slowly  for  those 
swift  days  of  transformation.  At  first  he  expanded,  be- 
came great,  Sutter's  fort  famous  the  world  over  as  the 
fortrPRs  defending  illimitable  wealth, — leagues  of  land  with 
vast  droves  of  cattle  tended  by  dusky  servitors;  milea  of 
metal  in  the  mountains;  a  great  eity  standing  by  a  broad 
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stroam— bearing  up  alike  inland  crafts  and  ocean  vefisels, 
all  bis  yet  not  his,  ior  h«  could  not  hold  it;  the  gods  of  the 
Sierra,  the  demons  o£  its  gold,  shouting  in  their  glee  at  the 
confusion  they  had  wrought,  at  the  first  grand  soup  thus 
early  raadt;  upon  this  nearby  Swias  adventurer. 

Then  for  a  moment  silence  fpU  on  Colonia  and  the  Foot^ 
hills  around;  after  that  a  gjeat  noise;  and  the  saw-mill 
site  remained  a  site  while  Mormon  and  Qrcgonian  gathered 
gold,  MnrinoD  hsUnoed  to  M(*mion,  the  bretliren  taking 
their  stand  at  and  around  n  little  ishind  in  tho  river,  call- 
ing it  Mormon  island.  Through  them  nest  to  bu  stricken, 
and  for  the  moment  palsied  by  this  gold  discovery,  was 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Tjatter  day  Saints,  whose 
banner  of  nolinoss  to  the  Lord  was  here  on  the  American 
river  struck,  and  the  dag  of  fealty  to  the  devil  hoisted  in 
its  stead. 

Ere  long  the  news  was  carried  down  the  river  to  Sonoma, 
where  General  Vallejo  held  sway,  and  to  sleepy  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  hamlet  of  mixed  white  men  and  Mexicans,  store- 
kee]iers,  cattle- men,  priests,  politicians,  and  loafers,  the 
alleged  goUl  discovery  awakening  little  interest. 

It  was  only  when  plethoric  bags  of  the  yellow  stuff, 
coarse  and  fine,  with  some  great  chunks  of  it  picked  up 
in  the  placers  were  displayed  in  the  towns  about,  that  the 
somnolent  Pacific  awoke  to  some  faint  realiza-tion  of  what 
had  come  to  pass. 

Although  always  the  friend  of  Amencsrs  and  Ameri- 
can progress,  Vallejn  libp  Sutter,  and  in  common  with 
most,  of  tlie  Spani,*>h  Californians,  suffered  from  the  in- 
rush following  the  finding  of  gold.  Their  wealth  was  in 
land  and  cattle,  ami  they  were  loosely  served  by  the  mild- 
est of  Indians,  They  occupied  the  fertile  coast  valleys 
which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  missions,  now  some 
fifteen  years  secuLanzed.  The  gold  mines  were  far  away; 
they  had  no  desire  to  participate  in  the  har\'csting  at  the 
Foothills;  they  felt  the  adverse  induencG  of  the  gold  in 
the  pressure  of  strangers  on  their  privacy,  the  inroada  on 
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th*ir  lands,  the  scfltteriiiR  of  their  stock,  and  the  deraorali- 
xatiou  uf  tlieir  Iiidians. 

Aocustomed  to  lialf-lrdpioal  airs,  they  and  their  pro- 
gfinitors,  they  were  not  strong  eDoiigh  successfully  t*)  cope 
with  northern  peoplas.  Gradually  came  upon  them  the 
evil  days,  and  they  were  practically  ruined  before  they 
knew  it. 

Beyond  tlte  precincts  of  California,  slowly  during'  the 
winter  of  1848-9,  filtered  the  news  through  the  mountaimi, 
the  winds  carrying  it  over  the  seas  with,  specimen  bags  of 
gold-dust  and  gohl  nuggets,  until  by  the  early  spring,  the 
revelation  came  with  full  force  upon  the  minds  of  men 
that  this  new  region  of  gold  was  above  the  common,  or 
mythical,  and  a  veritable  land  bearing  substantial  metal. 

With  time  and  distance  the  movement  increased;  men 
of  commerce  and  finance,  those  of  the  cities  and  the  in- 
dustrial centres,  eaw  more  clearly  than  the  less  experienced 
people  near  at  hand  the  economic  revolution  that  must 
ensue  should  this  ai?eessinn  to  the  world's  currency  prove 
to  be  as  great  as  it  now  promised. 

Ships  eame  in  from  every  cousidm-able  port  on  the 
globe,  until  five  hundred  of  them  lay  at  anohor  in  San 
Francisco  bay,  more  than  ever  were  there  at  mie  time  be- 
fore or  since,  most  of  theui  quickly  deserted  on  arrival, 
officers  and  crew  being  oS  for  the  mines. 


In  the  mines;  what  shall  I  nay  of  the  complex  conditions 
there!  Out  of  ethnic  oonibinations  never  before  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  was  quickly  evolved  a  new  society,  nay, 
more,  a  new  race,  for  the  developments  of  that  day  remain, 
and  wiU  never  pass  away.  Every  conceivable  thiag  ia 
the  shape  of  humanity  was  present,  good  and  bad^  white 
black  and  yellow,  bearte  of  heaven  and  hearts  of  hell,  all 
mixed  np  and  stirred  together  in  a  great  cmildron  of  so- 
cial unrest,  without  law,  without  restraint,  all  cut  loose 
from  home,  from  civilizing,  hu3naiiizing  influences,  all  hera 
at  liberty  to  let  Ioobc  the  deities  op  demons  that  possessed 
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them  witiiowt  question  and  without  restraint.  And  the 
impression  tliuH  itnpriiitt-d  nu  the  soul  of  hiiriiaiiity  ttlill 
remains;  go  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth  and  you  will 
find  it  there. 

Anetralia  came  forward  with  a  great  yield  of  gold  a 
few  years  later,  when  there  was  another  upheaval,  and  an- 
other at  South  Africa,  and  others  all  over  western  North 
America.  These  were  in  due  time  followed  by  other 
demons  and  deaionstratioiis  of  cupiditj'  and  huraaa  greed, 
displayed  at  this  day  in  a  mighty  menagerie  of  oil-men, 
iron-men,  labor-lords,  railway-kings,  and  money  goda. 


Many  compJinies  or  ceoniimie  associations  were  formed 
before  leaving  the  east,  mostly  for  mining,  but  some  few 
for  commercial  or  mannfacturing  purposes.  They  soiiiO' 
times  chartered  a  vessid  to  carry  them  with  their  ma- 
chinery or  other  irffects  to  tlieir  destination,  or  took  pas- 
sage in  Bailing-Tcssel  or  steamer  in,  a  body. 

It  was  a  trying:  ordeal,  inon  of  various  minds  and  ninods, 
MSsertivL'  and  independent,  and  finding  conditions  so  strange 
and  iatcreHtfi  ao  diverse  it  waa  no  wonder  that  the  com- 
panies bmVe  up  on  arrivjil,  unt  necessarily  in  enmity,  yet 
each  preferring  to  go  his  own  way. 

New  economic  developmenta  and  new  industrial  tv- 
latioushipa  sprang  up  on  every  side,  while  all  eominerciai 
and  financial  arrangements  must  bo  ndjuated  anew. 

Extensive  shipments  of  goods  were  made  on  a  venture 
from  nearly  every  port  the  world  over  to  San  Franeism 
bay,  eousigued  to  aomc  merchant  or  commijaion  house  or 
to  master.  It  waa  a  precarious  business,  viu-y  like 
gambling.  It  the  goods  were  wanted  and  there  was  a 
'scarcity  tliey  brought  fabulous  prices;  if  not  wanted  they 
could  not  be  eold  or  acarcely  given  away,  m  this  would 
inviiive  drayage  and  .storage,  and  might  amount  to  more 
than  the  goods  would  ever  fetch. 

It  was  easy  to  corner  the  market,  especially  in  small 
things.     Some  capital  might  be  required  to  purehase  all 
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Ihe  hon»p-litiin^,  nnd  the  nppciilation  wotild  be  atlt^nded 
by  risk,  bnt  a  little  money  would  buy  all  the  tacks,  without 
whioh  the  *loth  would  be  of  no  use.  So  with  regard  to 
oil  and  lanipn,  the  wifks  aloue  controlled  tlie  situation. 

Knter]>riKiiig'  San  Francisw)  brokers  wuuld  ofteu  go 
■  out  in  ft  pilot  iKiut  beyond  the  Golden  Gate  to  meet  and 

board  un  iiicuiiiing  Rhip  with  a  much  desired  cargo  and 
purchase  the  wholp  of  it  before  the  ship  came  to  anchor. 

So  many  desirable  and  undesirable  articles  being  thus 
constantly  thrown  upon  the  market  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  aiK^tion.  hoiLsea  where  large  and  Bmall 
invoices  were  dispoaed  of  daily. 

Thrilling  romances  might  be  sent  spinning  out  of  this 
classic  epoch,  of  which  I  can  give  here  only  the  background. 

The  native  Califnmians  reveled  in  this  plethora  of 
gold.  General  Vallejo's  house  at  Sonoma  was  the  frontier 
post  in  those  days.  It  was  always  open  to  strangera, 
whether  immigrants  or  retvwning  raincrs.  A  conaid^erablo 
business  in  eattle,  horses,  and  fsirm  products  was  trans- 
acted there. 

A  eavalipr  of  the  old  school,  handsome  and  debonair, 
it  pleased  his  very  soul  to  fling  to  the  man  who  held  his  horse 
a  Mexican  ounce,  or  a  like  coin  to  the  barber  a.nd  tell  him 
to  keep  the  ehanKp.  On  the  hall  floor  of  his  house,  at  one 
time,  Bt.ood  a  r»iw  nf  pickle-jars  filled  witii  gold-dust  un- 
protected night  and  day.  At  another  time,  and  not  so 
very  long  afterward,  this  same  Sonoma  dwelling  housed  a 
bankrupt,  a  prince  among  banltrupts,  who  once  e.ontrolled 
every  foot  of  the  dunes  on  which  San  Francisco  now  stands, 
and  all  Iho  vast  region  beyond  up  to  the  Oregon  line,  and 
who  after  dispeasing  an  empire  to  impecnnioua  strangers 
lor  nothing,  lived  out  liis  time  and  died  happily  without 
a  dollar  in  the  world  he  could  call  his  own. 

A  real  or  affected  indifference  to  money  matters  in 
detail  pervaded  all  classeB.  Miners  would  leave  their  gold- 
dust  on  the  shelves  of  their  vacant  cabin  in  tin  cups,  or  in 
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dishes,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Merchants 
would  sweep  into  the  till  a  pile  ol  mixed  large  and  small 
coin  without  counting  it. 

For  a  whilfi  Humimt;^  lose  than  a  dollar  were  not  recog- 
nized in  writing  up  account*,  or  in  buying  and  selling. 
Then  drinks  at  the  har  could  be  obtained  at  fifty  cents 
each,  and  later  at  twenty-five  cents.  It  was  a  long  lime 
before  anything  conid  be  bought  for  a  "bit"  or  a  "pica- 
yune," — teniifi  brought  in  from  the  fiouth,  especially  from 
the  Now  Orieiiuf?  country,  a  bit  signifying  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  and  a  pieayiuie  half  that  amount. 

None  th*  leas  potential  for  being  proxiTiinti*  was  the 
achievement  of  gold  in  founding  new  institutions  and  or- 
ganizing  aocietit*  to  meet  the  various  conditions. 

The  first  iinpulae  toward  a  fusion  of  the  better  elements 
in  early  Cnlifcrnia  life  arose  from  the  kind-hearted  benevo- 
lence exercised  one  toward  another  among'  these  slrangers 
tliua  atrau^L-ly  thrown  together,  and  practised  alike  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  mines. 

In  1846  there  were  in  the  state  2000  Americana  and 
pSPOO  Mesioaus;  in  1848,  population  6000;  in  July,  1849, 
115,000,  in  Deeember  92,597;  in  1852,  according  to  census 
taken,  269,000,  including  30,000  Indians,  20,000  Chinese, 
and  200O  negroes.  "With  the  movement  to  the  west  coast 
gold  mines  the  United  States  centre  of  population  shifted 
81  miles  westward  before  1860. 

Pew  were  satisfied  without  a  trial  at  g:old-mining;  in- 
deed, suck  was  the  sole  object  of  all  tlioee  who  came  during 
that  year,  though  by  many  the  mines  with  their  trials  and 
uncertainties  were  soon  abandoned  for  agriculture  or  haai' 
ness  in  the  towns. 

Family  expenses  in  San  Franci-iM  in  1849  were — 
house  rent  $200  to  $300  a  inonth  :  servants,  bouseuiaid  $100, 
cook  $150;  water  $150;  milk  $150:  wood  $40  a  cord;  flour 
$50  a  barrel.  Wild  game  meat  was  plentiful  and  cheap; 
potatoes  $1  a  jionnd;  for  the  rest  aluioat  iiveiything  was 
a  dollar  a  pound ,^i;seept  some  things  wliich  were  two 


tliillftra  a  pournl.  Interest  on  money  five  to  fifteen  per 
C(.>nt.  a  month. 

It  was  an  uncomfortflble  Cnlifornin,  this  winter  of 
1843-IJO.  It  raiiu'd  aliiiuBt  every  day,  and  all  day,  and  all 
mght,  HO  it  aetfrnad  to  those  caught  in  tlie  mountaiuaf  who 
had  tit  sleep  on  the  bariH  Jtoggy  «^arth.  Some  wf  tliein  had 
a  blanket,  or  half  a  one;  some  found  a  thicket  to  crawl  into, 
some  a  log  to  crawl  under,  some  had  food  to  eat.  Toward 
the  last  the  snow  iiii'lted  in  the  inouutatna,  and  through  tJie 
swollen  streflwis  the  water  made  its  way  down  into  the 
valleys.  OTcrapreading  the  plains,  drowning  the  cattle,  ob- 
liteTJttirig  the  incipient  town  sites,  and  washing  away  the 
emigrant  eainps  whieh  lined  the  roadways. 

How  did  they  live?  They  did  not  live,  not  all  of  them. 
Many  diwl,  parents  and  children,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  they  were  bom  thfrc  were  some  thousand'*  in  the 
city  and  country  who  had  all  the  gold  they  wanted.  All 
who  wore  able  came  down  to  the  Bay,  for  the  interior 
towns  were  wiped  out,  eveu  Sacramento  was  navigable 
only  in  boats. 

Son  Frnnetsco  streets  were  bogs  swallowing  ■vehieles 
and  breeding  fev^er.  The  iuliabitanta  gathered  firewood 
in  the  chaparral,  bronght  water  in  boats  from  Sausalito, 
and  ate  hear  aiid  deer  meat,  with  rabbits  and  salt  pork. 
Potatoes  were  scarce  at  a  dollar  a  potmd. 

Tobacco  Lad  been  five  doihirs  a  pound;  it  was  cheap 
enough  before  the  winter  was  over,  however,  as  cargo  after 
cargo  arrived,  sent  out  by  speculators  who  Bcemed  to 
imagine  tobacco-chewiug  a  speeial  aid  to  ef^ld-digging- 
Tlie  ships  muBt  be  unloaded,  and  thero  were  no  longer 
warehouses  in  which  to  store  the  surplus;  whereupon 
wagon-luads  or  boat-loads  of  fancy  ping  in  boxes  were 
dumped  at  the  street  crossings  for  the  benefit  ot  pedes- 
trians, thus  serving  a  good  tuim  fur  the  citizens. 

The  little  town  was  full  of  good  citizens  that  winter. 
The  well  cared  for  the  aiek,  those  who  had  food  gave  to 
the  hiuigry;  they  improvised  a  city  hospital,  and  organized 
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a  Stranger's  Friend  society.  All  were  strabgers  that 
winter,  or  nearly  so,  and  ail  were  frieotis ;  whether  a  stranger 
OP  not  benevolence  showed  no  distinetioD, 

The  April  of  1906  shw  sufferine,  but  at  least  the  ground 
was  firm  enough  for  tht  pwpie  to  sleep  on  witiiout  ita 
giving  way  imder  them,  and  they  generally  had  soint-'thing 
to  L'hew  for  breakt'ust  besides  plug  tobaeco.  The  years  ut 
'49  and  '50  eoiUd  boast  their  eonflagrations  aa  well. 
Cholera  and  intermittent  fever  also  came,  brought  io  by 
shipa  as  well  as  by  overland  immigrants,  and  there  wero 
burial  places  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  valleys  of  tlie 
dunes.  An  ofiieiating  clergyman  apeaks  incidentally  of  a 
burial  on  Russian  hill,  where  he  walked  in  the  rain  sinking 
to  his  Icnees  in  the  mud  at  every  step,  and  returning  home 
with  the  fever. 

All  through  this  strange  time,  bb  I  have  said,  in  the 
midst  of  cupidity  and  eriirie,  miderb'Iog  all  was  a  sub- 
stratum of  deep  Initiian  sympathy  and  kindness.  One 
rule,  one  faith,  one  prineiple  pervaded  nil,  finding  ex- 
preHsiou  in  these  woitis:  whatever  the  eniorgency  it  must 
be  met,  whetlier  shipwreck,  flood,  or  famine.  There  wero 
alwaya  present  the  strong;  to  eare  for  the  weak.  Or  if  a 
wave  of  wickeduera,  an  episode  of  high  crime,  there  were 
always  enough  just  men  present  to  overcome  the  vicious. 

The  cholera  reached  its  height  in  the  autumn  of  1850, 
anxiety  and  exposure  supplying  many  victims  in  the  minea 
as  well  as  in  the  towns.  Saeranteuto  and  San  Francisco 
both  suffered  severely. 

Religion  was  respected,  so  was  three-card  monte;  in  the 
towns  the  Sabbath  was  observed  more  religiously  than  now, 
though  by  many  made  a  day  of  sport. 

Fashion,  dominant  everywhere,  ruled  Jn  the  mines  with 
sterner  sway  than  in  the  cities,  even.  A  slouched  bat, 
wooteu  shirt,  aud  breeehi'S  tiieked  into  IukIi  to'p  cowhide 
btM)tN  wen;  Hiifcr  in  the  elty  than  tup  liat,  white  shirt,  and 
patent  leather  boots  in  the  mines.  To  the  tnonomic  diacipte 
©f  Confucius  boots  were  boots  when  he  learned  to  wear  them ; 
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he  used  to  take  the  largest  pair  in  the  case,  the  price  of  all 
flizes  being  the  same,  so  as  to  get  the  most  for  his  money. 

If  the  flush  times  presented  a  seamy  side  in  load  royater- 
ings,  free  pistoling,  and  easy  hangings;  if  also  a  pathetio 
side  appeared,  and  there  was  at  hand  plenty  of  pathos, 
there  was  always  on  the  surface  jollity  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 

An  eastern  gentleman  in  shiny  top  hat  and  black  coat 
lauded  from  the  steamer  one  soft  ha^  morning,  and  seeing 
a  rongh  though  honest  looking  fellow,  red-bearded,  with 
long  tangled  hair,  sang  out  pleasantly  but  plainly,  "Here, 
you!  here's  a  half  dollar,'*  pitching  him  a  coin,  "take  this 
bag  up  to  the  hotel,  will  youf"  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the 
response,  "Here,  you!  here's  a  dollar,  take  it  up  yourself." 

Before  houses  were  built,  or  the  sand  anchored  in  place 
by  the  grass  roots,  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  which  set  in 
every  summer  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  had  a  clear  sweep 
over  the  northern  end  of  the  Peninsula,  and  took  advantage 
of  it  by  stinging  the  face  with  the  flying  sand  and  playii^ 
havoc  with  things  movable.  A  witness  in  the  Limantour 
land  suit  when  asked  what  he  was  doing  at  Yerba  Baena 
at  that  early  day  said,  "I  thought  I  would  buy  some  lots 
there." 

"Well,  did  you  buy  themt" 

"Who,  me?     No." 

"Why  nott" 

"I'll  tell  you  why.  I  wouldn't  have  'em.  I  was  walk- 
ing along  down  by  the  water  and  the  wind  blew  my  hat  off, 
and  I  couldn't  catch  it  in  less  than  half  a  mile,  and  I  said 
I  wouldn't  live  in  the  damned  place." 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  Coloma,  I  asked : 

"Who  is  the  lord-aboriginal  of  this  domain?" 

"George  Washington." 

"Tell  George  Washington  to  come  to  me  and  get  five 
dollars." 

Next  morning  a  prostrate  form  was  seen  sleeping  in 
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the  hotel  yard  face  downward  in  the  grass.  Stinvtl  gently 
with  the  fudt,  his  Excellency  aat  up,  with  a  grunt,  rolled 
80UIC  cut  plug  tobacco  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  and  strik- 
ing a  match  on  the  sole  of  hia  bare  foot,  began  to  smoke. 

"Y&u  high  mnck-a-muck  here  George?" 

"Tm,  gotarabread  r ' 

"Ah,  your  Excellency  hae  not  breakfasted.  Kindly  go 
to  the  kitctien  aud  tell  tliem  I  sent  you." 

lie  had  trotted  iu  from  his  eamp  twenty  miles  nv&y 
during  the  night. 

He  spent  the  day  entertained  and  ontertaining.  Among 
the  questions  asked: 

"Your  pi-opk-  hum  their  dead,  do  they  not,  George?" 

"No,  no  burn  '«ni  now.  One  time  bum  'em.  Mlis'- 
nary  man,  he  any,  burn  'em,  no  couii?  up,  no  burn  'em, 
conic  up;  we  no  burn  'em  now.'' 


After  the  first  year  of  flush  timeB,  while  yet  the  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  increasing  and  before  reaction  set  in, 
the  laying  out  of  town-sites  was  of  frequent  occurrence, 
^places  which  for  a  time  were  of  some  pretensions  were 
York-of- the- Pacific,  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river  and  Buisun  bay ;  Boston,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can and  Sacramento  rivers;  Vernoa  on  Feather  river,  aud 
Sutter  on  the  Saeraraento.  A  hundred  mining  camps 
sprang  into  life;  a  few  of  them  remained  and  became 
ton-nx,  but  the  most  of  them  soon  disappeared,  leaving 
neither  name  nor  mark  of  any  kind  to  denote  th«ir  bri«f 
existence.  Three  soon  became  conspicuous  as  points  of 
departure  for  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  mines 
respectively;  thu,t  is  to  say  Sutter's  Sacramtnto;  Marys- 
ville,  ao  named  from  an  early  Mary  on  Ynha  river;  and 
Charles  "Weber's  Stockton. 

Quite  an  epidemic  of  speculation  sprang  up  at  ucar 
and  distant  points. 

The  instincts  of  the  town-alte  hnnters  which  led  thera 
to  and  beyond  Carquiue^  atrait  were  by  no  means  mislead- 
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ing,  for  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  more  favorable  for  an 
imperial  city  than  that. 

Thus  commerce  and  industrieK  in  CaJifomia  displayed 
their  vaKSJ"'"^  in  comiiiOD  with  all  else.  The  presence  of 
gulij  did  nut  periiinnciitly  enhance  the  value  of  the  land, 
but  it  haatoued  its  occupation  and  development. 

Nations  are  niado  aa  forests  grow,  a  perpetual  dying 
down  and  rising  up.  All  along  the  PoothilU,  in  the 
vestige«  of  th«  inininK  painpa  and  in  the  towns  below  are 
reninaiiTs  of  the  old  days,  human  debris,  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  adventure,  failnreg  they  are  commonly  called, 
and  are  in  so  far  as  they  tliemaelves  are  concerned,  but 
not  failures  in  the  buildiug  oF  the  commonweaUh,  for  the 
commonwealth  is  established  by  thoae  who  faiL 

Shall  we  call  the  life  of  a  Napoleon  one  of  siiccess  or 
failure?  If  the  former,  then  wc  may  ask  what  is  aueeesa 
and  what  is  it  worth,  miniatering  as  it  docs  to  personal 
greed  and  public  debauchery;  if  the  latter,  then  failure  is 
more  suecessfid  than  success. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company  was  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
first  a  benefit  to  the  people  who  supported  it,  later  a  curse 
to  the  country  when  the  railway  took  posaesaion  and  used 
it  to  assist  in  defraudini?  the  people. 

Land  titles  were  a  source  of  endless  litigation,  as  well 
in  relation  to  Mexican  grants  as  to  pueblo  lantla  and  the 
mines.  As  soon  as  anything  becmne  conspicuous  in  value 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  disputanls.  So  much  was  ac- 
quired by  simple  seizure  that  srjuatter  rights  became  an 
influential  element  of  possession,  yet  there  was  but  little 
disturbance  in  regfird  to  these  titles  in  Sau  Francisco  until 
after  the  district  aasemhly  had  been  dissolved  by  Governor 
Biley. 

Titles  to  property,  or  the  lack  of  titles,  were  early  and 
for  a  lime  eontiDtiously  a  source  of  trouble  to  many,  and 
proved  a  fruitful  field  for  the  lawyers.  Chief  among 
these  in  land  easea  was  Gregory  Yale,  a  ripe  scholar  and 
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able  lawyer,  and  a  genllemiin  in  any  one  of  his  cver-vary- 
iug  mootlsj  short,  tliifk  ayt,  aud  demouati'uUvoi  Uruiik  like 
a  fieh  but  was  nevAr  tirimk;  fact  fnt  and  jeil  as  n  lubstpr, 
miud  alert  and  sharp  jis  silm-l,  and  tongue  as  eloquent  aa 
nnj  that  ev«r  chfirnied  a  court. 

In  the  conntrk-  were  the  Mexican  allotments,  and  in  the 
town  alcalde  grants,  all  disturbed  by  clainifints  of  many 
sorts,  as  settler,  eqaatter,  purchaser,  and  tliief.  Lacking 
valid  titles  wert  city  slips,  water  lots,  pueblo  grants,  and 
a  score  of  others. 


Another  iuoident  upon  which  turned  the  destinies  of 
the  uation,  the  writer  of  this  lletrospccdott  cannot  pass  by 
with&ut  uienlion.  For  one  may  truthfully  claiiu,  as  I 
have  already  done,  that  but  for  the  loyalty  of  California  as 
well  as  her  gold  during  the  civil  war  it  would  have  B**Qe 
hard  witli  the  federal  goveranieut. 

But  why  California  more  thnn  some  one  of  the  other 
states!  BecauBf,  firsl,  San  Franoiaw  was  thfl  headqiiarterB 
of  tlie  army  of  thfi  Papifit'.  Si.'cundly,  heeaiiHi?  of  the  iso- 
lation of  the  western  coast,  with  no  availablo  coniinunica- 
tion  save  Ihe  coaches  from  Indppeudpnci!.  Thirdly,  be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  California  could  have  thrown 
off  allegiance  to  the  federal  union,  so  uiiiuy  of  secession 
proclivities  being  present  who  would  gludly  have  declared 
for  independence  and  slavery.  How  well  the  two  worda 
Houud  totcether]  Ocneral  Johiipton,  »t  the  head  of  the 
army  in  California  at  the  time,  wag  himself  chief  of  reheU. 
Fourthly,  as  some  thiuk  of  the  grciit  hearts  then  Ihrnlibing 
in  Califoruia  for  freedom  and  a  united  eimntry,  .so  olhei-s 
will  reraeraher  the  gold  we  gave  and  place  it  to  our  credit 
on  congressional  records,  and  the  padres  of  presidential 
measagcs,  even  thoii^'h  the  provLTbial  ingratitude  of  re- 
publirA  should  nut  fail  when  aaked  for  n  temporaiy  re- 
niifwiim  of  didics  on  hiniber,  as  a  dcliverniiee  from  the 
unjust  exactions  of  material-men  combined  against  the 
robuildtrs  of  the  eily  after  the  catastrophe  of  1906. 
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MiMionarieti  of  anient  iinagi  nations  tliougbt  tliey  savr 
in  a  jourucy  to  Wiislii ntfton  by  Murcus  Whitman  the  sav- 
ing to  the  United  States  of  OrcRon,  a  land  never  lost  or 
saved  by  any  one,  least  of  all  by  Mr,  Whitman. 

E.  R.  KeDUi'dy  hjm  writlcu  a  Look  to  show  how  *'E. 
D.  Baker  saved  the  Pacific  States  to  the  Union,"  a  pre- 
tence somewhat  startling  to  those  who  knew  Mr.  Baker  as 
a  seedy  politician  who  sometimes  paid  a  hiU,  a  man  of  little 
weight  or  stauding  iu  the  rommunity.  though  a  good  talker, 
and  as  a  soldier  recklesa  enough  to  get  himself  quickly 
killed. 

ForemoBt  in  every  good  work  was  Thomaa  Starr  King, 
who  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  make 
Blire  of  the  loynlty  of  California.  Night  after  night  he 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  that  thronged  his 
lecture-room  with  eloquent  appeals  for  a  freift  and  united 
country. 

At  tlie  first  Sanitary  Commission  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco,  In  September,  1S62,  at  Piatt's  hall,  after  stirring 
apeechea  by  Eugene  Casscrly,  Frederick  BillbigB,  Edward 
Tompkins,  and  others,  Starr  King  arose  and  said :  "vVfter 
■what  you  have  heardj  words  of  mine  were  superflnouH. 
Deeds,  however,  arc  in  order,  though  no  one  -will  be  asked 
fnr  a  subacnption  here  to-uight.  But  when  the  tiuic  eomes 
— turning  to  Mayor  Tesehemacher  who  presided, — "the 
president  will  give  one  thousand  dollars,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  company  will  give  one  thousand  dollars,  the 
Ophir  Mining  company  will  give  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
every  vice  president  on  the  platform — there  are  about 
seventy — will  give  five  hundred  dollars  each." 

Thia  wfls  set  the  pace  of  this  philanthropy.  The  sev- 
eral persons  and  properties  gave  about  as  Mr.  King  had 
suggested,  and  these  contributions  eousidering  the  men  and 
the  times,  were  etjuivalent  to  ten  times  the  same  amounts 
to-day.  Thus  did  California,  while  the  rebel  southern 
^  state  whose  brutal  senator  treated  with  insult  our  request 
for  protection  from  avaricious  material-men  at  the  time 
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of  the  fire  of  1906  was  playing  the  part  of  renegade  anJ 
traitor.  Our  lawmaJiera  had  mid  tlieoisGlviis  to  the  spoilers, 
and  OUT  state  had  no  redress. 


The  reaction  of  California  on  the  eastern  states  was  in 
'sorae  respects  not  unlikt;  the  reactiim  of  the  New  World  on 
Spain.  There  was  a  general  nwaUtning  tu  the  importance 
of  the  present  and  the  probahilities  of  the  future.  la 
Spain,  nianiifactnres  which  ftt  first  were  stimulated  by 
the  influs  of  gold  went  over  to  France  and  England  when 
idleness  and  luxury  came.  In  t!ie  United  States  eom- 
nieree  and  industries  everywhere  started  up  afresh,  and 
although  cotton  niannfaetures  drifted  aonthward  and 
westward,  the  civil  war  came  on  to  give  a  still  further 
iuipetus  to  business  before  it  had  time  greatly  to  languish, 
though  uTiT-tradiity  bc'^an  to  be  felt  in  tlie  early  fifties. 

As  the  gold-seekers  began  to  retiiin,  aome  m-ith  well- 
filled  pouchea  but  more  with  lame  escuses  for  faiUirL',  a 
feverish  desiro  lor  spoeulation  over.'ipread  the  uouutry  and 
led  to  all  sorts  of  industrial  ventures. 

Queer  ameeptions  at  home — home  always  meant  the 
eaiitern  states — wpre  formed  from  various  reports  of  the 
conditiona  of  things  in  California,  often  without  much 
diacevnment  between  life  in  the  towns  and  iu  the  mines. 

For  example,  the  impression  formed  of  life  in  the 
miDcs  from  the  earliest  picturea  and  reports  were  hatlefls 
bearded  mon,  in  woolen  ahii-t  and  cowhide  boots,  standing 
in  the  water  and  washing  out  gold  from  a  tin  pan.  Oi  it 
might  be  cooking  iu  the  open,  before  n  brush  hut,  or  wash- 
ing dishes — though  for  that  matter  the  dishes  were  often 
left  unwashed- — or  at  a  stag  dance  in  the  saloon,  or  ta  a 
liangingaffair  or  a  shooting  scrape;  80  that  at  the  New  Eng- 
land homestead,  some  day  when  a  fine  groomed  figure 
rushed  in  clasping  mother  and  siatens  in  his  arms,  the  father 
with  uplifted  hands  might  well  exclaim,  "'Wtll,  1  swan,  V 
if  you  don't  look  jtst  like  other  folks!" 

He  could  not  avoid  a  little  swagger,  this  retnmed  Call- 
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fornian,  as  he  "diuekod"  his  metal  money  about,  regsrd- 
ing  "shuipliistera"  with  contempt  ami  refusing  to  handle 
c*ipptr  ceritii.  No  wonder  that  visions  of  opulence  Hrose 
in  tile  miuds  of  tliusc  liitherto  content  with  moderate  anpira- 
tioDH  as  tlib  lordly  individual,  fresh  from  the  gold-fielda, 
affected  to  hold  their  poor  i-ioiiea  In  such  light  esteem, 
thotigh  be  himself  might  not  have  ten  dollars  left  in  his 
pocket. 

As  a  rule  the  master  minds  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
first  servi'd  a  shorter  or  lonyer  apprenticeship  in  the  mines. 
But  ifhether  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  the  head  soon 
got  the  better  of  the  liands,  the  latter  refusing  to  dig,  the 
former  demanding  to  do  all  the  work. 

I>.  O.  Mills  and  Lloyd  Tevis  met  there  and  talked  ahont 
the  future,  building  air  castles  in  the  riyer  bed,  and  lay- 
ing: out  plans  over  the  sluice-bos,  speculating  as  to  what 
they  would  do  in  the  city  when  they  had  gathered  Bome 
gold.  Meet  ing  later  they  compared  notes,  and  remarked  how 
nearly  their  Hves  hml  been  sqnared  to  their  earlier  ambi- 
tion, and  how  much  more  satisfactory  the  gold-fleeeing  of 
men  iu  town  was  to  the  argonaut  business  in  the  moun- 
taiua, 

CoUis  P.  Huntington  was  there  and  soon  claimed  every- 
thing  in  sight  as  his  own,  and  hy  the  mere  force  of  hia 
dominant  will  and  shrewd  tonguo  was  able  to  hold  a 
Bnffioient  share  of  it.  Stanford  waa  there,  only  to  look 
wise  while  others  did  the  work.  Flood  and  O'Brien,  also 
Mactay  and  Fair,  came  fonvard  later,  hut  were  none  the 
less  in  evidence.  Sharon  and  Ralston  manipulated  banlts 
and  mine*  in  unison,  yet  were  at  arms  length  apart;  one 
went  up  and  the  other  down,  the  latter,  by  playing  deity 
at  large,  was  canpht  at  last  in.  the  toils  of  his  former  drink- 
aeUers.  Lucky  Baldwin,  not  so  lucky  in  love  as  in  lucre, 
made  and  lost  many  fortunes,  yet  leaving  enough  for 
claimants  to  quarrel  over.  Mike  Reese,  grub-staker,  put 
Tip  money  ngminKt  the  other  fellow's  life  and  sent  him 
forth  to  find  gold.     Mike's   title-deeds  were  the  bulkiest, 
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his  rentures  were  tlie  iimHt  brutnl,  and  his  raiment  the 
fillhiest  of  any  iu  the  city. 

Another,  bankrupt  banlter,  wherefore  a  rich  man;  a 
ladies  man,  wherefore  r,  book  printod  and  published  by  one 
(if  his  Utdit^s,  entitled  Love  Life  of  an  Ancient  Chnrmfr, 
brought  shame  to  him,  and  the  gay  though  gray  tieeeiver 
sought  to  repress  it,  hut  with  indifferent  success.  Strangt  a 
man  so  cnnspiLnious  in  high  society  and  so  iron-bound  in  low, 
could  frame  such  silly  stuff  as  this  that  in  his  Love  Life 
he  pours  forth  to  his  dilapidated  divinity.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  disappeared  for  a  short  time,  and 
on  his  return  he  called  himeclf  g^encral;  why,  he  did  not 
say. 

Snmuel  Brannan  did  not  himself  work  in  the  mines; 
working  hig  Saints  was  pleasautor  and  more  profitable. 

Many  of  tlm  b(«t  business  men  of  tht!  eitiea  had  their 
fling  in  the  Foothills,  as  Peter  Najlor,  D.  J.  Oliver,  W.  B. 
Rowland,  A.  A.  Austin,  G.  B.  Poert,  "W.  H.  Davis.  J.  B. 
Bidlenian,  Thnnias  H.  Sell>y,  George  B.  Gibbs.  H.  F.  Will- 
iams, A.  R..  Fhnt,  G.  B.  Tyler,  J.  W.  Tucker.  B.  H.  Parker, 
.W.  II.  Mosher,  John  C.  Pall,  of  Marysville,  H.  A.  Roberts, 
of  Sacrattieiito,  and  himdrcdB  of  others. 

Such  were  the  real  repreHeutativc  men  of  the  mines, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  greater  or  Ie«s  force  and 
purpose — a  gathering  most  remarkable  in  quality  and 
variety,  and  one  such  as  had  never  befnre  been  seen. 
These,  graded  up  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  and 
down  into  the  ditch,  and  out  into  the  eternal  darknnss, 
were  the  true  men  of  the  mines,  and  not  the  dilettante 
gamblers  and  giumers  of  argonaut  atory. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AN  ARTLESS  ADVENTURER 

TWO  Years  Before  the  Mast;  and  beeaiise  the  boy  was 
of  Harvard  and  the  Mast  of  Boston  the  book  lived, 
and  still  lives,  immortal  upon  Doctor  Eliot's  five-foot  ahelf. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  boy,  or  the 
mast,  or  the  voyage.  Scores  of  vessels  had  traded  along 
the  coast  of  California  before  the  year  1835  for  hides  and 
tallow,  dry,  crackling,  bad-smeUing  cattle-hides  and  greasy 
tallow,  and  found  nothing  romantic  or  specially  instructive 
in  the  traffic.  The  missions  were  still  in  their  glory,  be- 
fore the  despoiling  of  secularization  had  come  to  them, 
while  the  bright-eyed  dusky  senoritas  might  still  be  seen 
peeping  out  from  arbors  of  luscious  grapes, — ardent 
grapes  and  ardent  senoritas,  all  too  dusky  maidens  with 
maidenly  yearnings  for  something  white  of  skin  to  marry. 

It  was  some  time  in  March,  1852,  that  I  first  landed  in 
San  Francisco.  I  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
too  absolutely  fresh  and  inexperienced  to  be  anything  but 
honest.  Why  my  late  employer,  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  ordinary  bookselling  sanity,  should  have  sent  me  at 
such  an  age,  to  such  a  place,  and  for  such  a  purpose  as  to 
sell  and  publish  books,  I  could  never  imagine. 

That  he  had  married  my  sister  was  scarcely  a  sufficient 
reason,  for  during  the  entire  four  yeara  I  was  with  him  in 
the  Buffalo  bookstore,  or  until  his  younger  brother  came 
to  relieve  me  of  the  infliction,  he  put  in  train  and  kept  in 
motion  a  most  extraordinary  nagging  and  petty  persecu- 
tion such  as  set  my  sensitive  soul  on  fire,  and  kept  it  ablaze 
during  all  these  tormenting  days  and  years. 
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Also  I  felt  it  all  to  be  so  unjiist,  for  I  wag  on  my  metal 
to  do  uiy  best,  I  was  ambitious  ami  conscientiotw,  not  ton 
amiable  or  rtispecti'ul;  yet  in  my  L'ft'orta  to  got  forward  1 
found  him  always  iu  the  way,  a  snarling  post  of  obstruction, 

I  threw  up  the  situation  and  went  home,  hut  I  was  not 
to  escape  ao  viiHily.  He  tduk  two  much  pleasure  in  my 
misery  to  lose  it  in  that  way.  So  when  he  called  rae  back, 
knowbig  as  1  did  timl  at  ht-art  he  was  a  good  fellow,  kind 
and  lilj(?i"ul,  iind  lliat  ho  a[)j>lii.'d  to  iiit^  his  t-roKive  methods 
only  because  be  Iliou^'lit  timm  the  ribdit  way  in  whieh  to 
bring  up  boys,  X  rftiirm'd. 

And  I  met  my  reward.  It  was  in  the  form  of  the 
afort'said  younger  brother  of  his  nested  at  the  table  and 
reeeiving  on  bis  devoted  bead,  with  au  air  <iE  impudent  in- 
difference, llie  caiLBtic  critioisius  hitherto  so  Liberally  be- 
stowed upon  me;  for  it  was  in  the  family  circle  that  the 
inaBter  whs  pleased  to  shower  upon  us  his  business  bene- 
dictions. 

The  brother  was  quite  Iain*,  with  hair  of  a  rustier  red 
than  his  brother's;  hearty,  hf artless,  immoral,  and  by  na- 
ture bad  throughnut.  Older  than  I,  much  older  in  sin,  I 
did  not  greatly  core  for  his  society,  tut  I  felt  always  grate- 
ful for  the  peace  I  found  through  hJa  vicarious  suft'eringa 
at  the  dinuer-table. 

The  evolution  of  population,  the  blending  of  races 
following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  began  with 
the  journey  thither,  whieh  exereised  as  marked  an  influ- 
ence Upon  the  young  and  inexperienced  adventurer  as 
anything  that  follnwed. 

The  world  was  larger  then  than  mow,  and  the  mind  of 
man  was  smaller.  To  the  verdant  youth  fresh  from  in- 
Umd  pa,stures  oeean  life  was  a  revelation ;  to  an  unen- 
lightened inhahitiint  of  the  wintry  north  tropical  life  was 
a  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  No  one  ever  left  New  York 
by  any  route  and  arrived  at  Snn  Frnneiseo  the  same  per- 
son, but  the  changes  wrought  in  mind  or  imagination  by 
tiie  strange  sights    along    Panama   way   and    across    the 
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Isthiuna  were  more  sudden  and  overwhelmini*  than  those 
fxporienci'd  iu  tlie  luuy  nionotoiioiis  vayaye  nmud  Sfnith 
Atiierioa,  or  eve.a  in  the  vivifying  SKcnes  of  overlaud 
phtenomciia,  witli  its  retitm  t»  priinitive  life,  mid  the  ever 
varying  displnys  of  shifting  frontiers  and  a  dissulvitig 
wilderness. 

Life  on  the  steamer, — generally  overcrowded  with  its 
three  grade's  of  passengers,  cabin,  second  cabin,  and  uteer- 
Oftp,  with  Rl-iilln^  tropieal  heat  and  siplcly  smells,  poor  food 
badly  served  and  the  jurrlng  thnd  of  the  never-resting 
luacliinery;  always  every  day  to  see  the  same  tired  and 
tiresome  faces  of  the  passengers  and  the  coarae  ill-natured 
features  of  ofllcers  anil  crew — was  productive  of  many 
orieiiial  reHections. 

I  sailed  from  New  York  in  Februarj-,  and  was  about  sis 
weeks  on  the  way,  spending  two  of  them  on  the  Isthnins, 
Three  or  four  days  brouRht  our  steamer,  the  OMn,  to 
Havami.  Shedding  there  the  outer  skin  of  rusticity,  onr 
paiiKU'ngeni  were  transferrt'd  to  the  steamer  Gcort/e  Law, 
which  eame  from  New  Orleans  tu  meet  us  tliere  and  earry 
us  to  the  Jsthmiis,  stopping  at  Jamaica  for  coal,  so  that  on 
this  my  first  voyage  I  saw  more  of  the  West  Indies  tlian 
in  any  one  of  my  several  sabseqiient  voyflces  made  in  the 
capacity  of  San  Frnneisco  merchant. 

The  observant  eye  of  the  youthful  traveller  was  quickly 
taken  hy  the  dark  lowering  features  and  light  aummery 
dress  of  the  Spanish  men,  and  the  bright  features  and 
Romhre  robes  of  the  women.  Attention  was  also  attracted 
by  the  all-coinpelling  voiture,  with  its  large  wheels  and 
small  mule  at  the  end  of  the  long  shafts,  which  gave  Liic 
little  beast  all  the  room  it  recjuirod  for  kicking  when 
prodded  by  its  larije  heavy  driver,  sometimes  astride  ita 
back,  ao'metimes  perched  upon  the  whifHetrec. 

With  a  dusty  tramp  to  the  bishop's  garden  and  a 
frugal  repast  the  day  came  to  a  close,  and  with  it  my 
first  insight  into  Spanish  colonial  life.  I  was  quite  ready 
for  B  continuance  of  the  voyage. 
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As  I  sat  on  a  coil  of  rope  watching  our  passengers 
coming  up  the  gang-plank  of  the  George  Law  prior  to  sail- 
ing, I  was  unwittingly  a  witness  to  certain  kindergarten 
lessons  in  graft,  the  first,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  the 
last  similar  experience  of  many  of  the  young  Americana  of 
that  day. 

Cigars  were  tiie  chief  temptation  then.  For  twenty 
dollars  a  thousand  better  cigars  could  be  purchased  in 
Cuba  than  fifty  dollars  would  buy  in  California,  or  than 
could  now  be  elsewhere  obtained  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  thousand.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  California  bound 
bought  cigars,  one,  or  two,  or  three  thousand  each,  and 
when  they  inquired  of  the  affable  seller  as  to  the  export 
duty,  "Oh,"  he  said,  "just  give  the  customs  officer  on 
board  half  a  dollar  and  you  will  not  be  troubled." 

What  I  saw  as  I  sat  there  was  this  officer,  jabbering  and 
wildly  gesticulating  with  outstretched  arms  as  he  pocketed 
the  half  dollars  thrust  upon  him,  one  after  another,  by  the 
passengers,  each  with  his  load  of  cigars.  Afterward  I 
learned  that  this  petty  bribery  was  but  a  part  of  a  system 
extending  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Spanish  world,  it  being  the  custom  of 
masters  of  vessels  on  entering  a  port  to  pay,  in  the  form  of 
a  bribe,  one  half  or  one  quarter  of  what  the  duties  would 
amount  to,  or  pay  the  whole  of  the  duties  in  the  legitimate 
way,  as  his  honesty  or  cupidity  dictated.  Afterward  I 
learned  further  that  in  American  ports  there  was  not  so 
much  Spanish  jabbering  and  gesticulating  over  much  larger 
amounts  than  half  a  dollar,  which  were  promptly  pocketed 
all  the  same. 

At  Jamaica,  where  we  stopped  for  coal,  which  was 
carried  on  in  sacks  or  baskets  poised  on  the  head  of  half- 
naked  females  of  ebony  hue,  we  saw  the  African  at  his 
best,  or  worst,  laziness  and  lieentiousness  being  the  chief 
characteristics. 

But  they  were  happy.  The  women  enjoyed  their  im- 
morality and  the  men  their  laziness,  especially  the  laziness 
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«f  offiGeholding,  where  there  w«*  littk  work  and  much  au- 
thority. 

Here  v^m  the  refnilt  of  an  experiment  which  hod  given 
the  rae<?  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  claims  set  up  for 
it  by  the  beuevolcnt,  but  which  they  had  employed  to  little 
pui'po»9.  But  is  it  uot  expeeting  tuo  mueh  of  huniaii  de- 
velupmeut  that  it  siiould  produce  in  the  imfoldiiig  what  ii 
not  to  be  found  in  the  germ? 

Arriv(-d  at  the  Isthmus,  preptirations  were  iriade  to 
iltscTiiibark  at  the  niouLh  of  the  Cha^rca  river  an  initial; 
wli^reupon  we  were  informed  that  the  Panama  railway  waa 
in  operation  for  a  di&tanev  of  five  miles,  and  that  iuHtead 
of  taking  boat  at  the  niouth  of  the  Chagres  we  were  to 
he  landed  at  Cohm,  and  earried  over  this  five  mites  of  rails 
for  a  fare  of  five  dollai-s  each,  paying  the  same  fi>p  boat 
lire  from  the  termiima  of  the  railway  as  we  would  have 
paid  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  latter-day  policy 
of  corporate  honor  was  not  yet  known  in  railway  nianafre- 
nient.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  the  moat  remarkable 
road  in  Anieri<;a  the  fare  was  reduced  from  a  dollar  a 
mile  to  twentj'-five  dollars  for  forty-eight  miles. 


Were  it  possible  to  write  the  romance  of  the  Isthmus, 
to  tell  the  talea  of  brave  adventure  and  give  the  experiences 
of  priests,  traders,  and  conquerors,  President  Eliot  might 
omit  from  his  list  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  fill  his  entire 
five  feet  from  what  here  might  be  gathered. 

It  was  along  the^e  shores  that  Columbus  sailed  flecking 
a  waterway  to  India.  Here  Rodrijjo  de  Bastidas  traded 
and  Juan  de  la  Coaa  made  explorations;  here  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nieuesa  indulged  in  their  memorable 
quarrel,  Vasen  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  gaining  the  supremaey. 
It  was  from  this  narrow  neek  of  laud,  on  the  25th  day  of 
Spptember,  1513,  that  Balboa  first  saw  the  Pacific  ocean,  into 
which  he  waded,  and  with  drawn  sword,  and  the  bombastic 
declamation  of  the  day  took  possession  for  the  king  of 
Spain  of  all  fboee  waters,  shorea  aiid  islands.    Building 
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bfKits  he  feheil  for  pearls  at  the  islands  off  Piinama,  and 
made  discoveries  up  and  down  the  ccmst,  affianced  Ihe 
daughter  of  Pedrarias,  the  gov^roor,  who  became  jealous 
of  the  dashing  young  cavalier  and  finally  wrought  his 
ruiu. 

It  was  from  here  that  Francisco  Pizarro  sailed  fcir 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  Oil  Goiizalps  for  Nicaragua,  and 
Andres  NLno  for  the  Spiee  islands.  It  was  from  Darira 
that  the  several  expeditiona  in  search  of  the  golden  temple 
of  Dabaiba  were  made;  it  was  at  Darien  that  the  Scots 
colony  of  well-born  Scotch  and  English  adventurers  came 
to  {irief,  as  we  have  seen.  It  was  fiom  Nombre  do  Dios 
that  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz  set  oat  on  his  expedition  for  the 
South  aoa. 

The  mule  trail  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panamfi  was 
deart^d  of  obstruction,  widened  and  erected  into  the  first 
official  interocPHnic  roadway  over  which  passed  the  product 
of  the  Amei-icaii  mines  and  the  rich  cargoes  of  the  galleonB 
from  Manila  and  China. 

Then  came  the  long  period  of  piracy,  fostered  by  the 
exposed  wealth  on  land  aud  the  richly  ladcti  ships  &t  seEi. 
There  were  Morgan  and  his  mou,  aud  Francis  Drake,  and 
Oxen  ham,  with  endless  thrilling  accounts  of  sacked  cities 
and  captured  treasure  trains. 

When  Vaseo  Nimez  descended  from  the  hill  of  Quare- 
qu&  to  gather  in  his  arms  the  great  South  sea,  he  came 
upon  a  colleetiou  of  huts  by  the  water's  edge  which  the 
natives  c-alled  jjanitmd,  afterward  seized  and  held  by  Tello 
do  Guzman. 

This  was  the  site  of  old  Panama,  which  in  1517  the 
governor,  Pedrariag  Davilla,  detemdned  to  make  the  seat 
of  government,  and  entrepot  for  the  gold  and  merchandise 
nf  the  Pacific  destined  for  Spain,  with  a  chain  of  posts  to 
Nombr*  de  Dios. 

Mention  la  made  of  this  road  and  this  city  by  the 
cliranieler  Beuzoiii,  who  travelled  in  Darien  about  1541. 
He  saya  that  the  Panama  hamlet  consisted  of  about  120 
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hoiwps  biiilf  nf  yceds  and  boards  and  rnoffMi  with  shingles, 
in  and  around  which  livod  4000  people. 

Durinfj  tho  first  clay's  journey  to  Nombre  de  Dioa,  the 
road,  about  50  miles  in  Inngth,  was  fairly  smontli,  the  re- 
mainder being  riififged  and  the  slreams  almoiit  impassable 
during  the  rainy  seasons.  The  forests  were  dense  and  for- 
bidding:, and  of  tht;  Benznni  party  were  twenty  negro 
slaves  to  clear  the  path  of  under-brush  and  fallen  trees. 

Though  doomed  ere  long  to  die,  this  aneieDt  Panama, 
was  destined  first  to  beconre  tlie  richest  and  mightiest 
metropolis  in  nil  tho  two  Americas.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  tlie  iBthmua  of  Darieu  had  become  the  gateway 
between  the  two  seas,  and  Panama  the  most  important 
place  in  ennueetiou  with  the  eeonomie  dt;velopmeut  of  the 
New  World.  Situated  upon  the  world's  highway,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Spauiah  wjlonial  possassions.  tlirough  its 
portals  must  pass  the  treasures  of  the  nortliern  and 
southern  coaeta,  the  ifilanda  of  the  South  sea  and  of  the 
Indies  beyond.  It  was  the  half-way  house  and  the  toll- 
gate  between  eaetern  Asia  and  Europe,  the  mart  of  the 
western  world  where  men  of  all  nationalities  and  colors 
met  and  made  tiieir  c?xehanges,  the  merehimt  priuee.s  of 
the  east  and  the  west,  tht3  raw  advt'uturer  outward  boiind 
and  the  returned  fortune-seeker,  elated  with  success  or 
broken -spirited  throutrh  failure. 

The  key  to  commerce,  Panama  was  ILkewise  the  key  to 
political  supremacy.  By  holding  the  Isthmus,  the  king  of 
Spain  held  the  Paeifie.  Expeditions  for  conquest  were 
here  fitted  out  where  they  might  fall  back  for  support  and 
BUppliea.  Without  PajiamS  Francisco  Pizarro  never  could 
have  conquered  Peru,  still  less  have  held  the  country  in 
tlie  face  of  the  brave  Maneo  Capae. 

The  central  position  and  the  command  of  both  oeeans 
which  gavp  to  Panam/i  her  wealMi  nod  power  also  exposed 
her  to  political  efmvul.sifjus  and  attack  from  foreigii  foes. 
An  insurreetinn  in  fliratcmida,  a  rehellion  in  Peru,  a  change 
of  restrictions  in  Asiatic  trade  were  immediately  felt  at 
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Pananifi,  and  upon  her  f«U  the  hea-vii«t  tlows  aimed  by 
the  English,  FreUi&h,  and  Dutch  in  Xhe  West  Indiis  against 
Spain.  Tile  city  was  SL'veral  times  eapturi't)  liy  piratos 
and  hehl  for  riuisom  or  burned. 

Sach  was  the  HJicient  original  Panama  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago;  will  the  Panama  of  the  canal  be  able  to 
make  proportionately  as  brilliant  A  showing  throe  hun- 
dred years  hencel    Let  us  hope  that  it  may. 

A  mnraRS  on  nillior  side  with  dffidly  inalfli-ia  its  nntlvo 
air,  thero  had  long  been  talk  of  moving  the  city  of  PaiiHma 
to  a  better  locality;  or  rather  of  obliterating'  the  old  and 
building  anew,  for  cities  are  not  among  things  movable, 
unless  under  absolute  or  imperial  rnli?,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  where  the  surveyor  report*"!!,  "If  it  might 
please  your  Majesty,  it  were  good  tintt  the  city  of  Noinbre 
de  Dioa  be  brought  and  buildcd  in  thia  harbor,"  and  the 
tiing  was  done. 

Audiigoya  waj;  not  in  favor  of  the  change.  "God  him- 
self selected  this  site, ' '  lu'  says,  though  lie  dues  not  giv»>  the 
Bouree  of  his  information.  And  further,  "There  is  no 
other  port  in  all  the  South  aea  where  yesselfi  can  anriior 
a.longside  the  streets," 

Nevertheless,  upon  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  pirate  Morgan,  who  also  carried  away  for  sale  or 
ransom  six  hundred  prisouL-rs,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Span- 
ish court  that  the  city  should  be  rebuilt  on  a  new  site  wMeh 
had  be«n  selected  some  two  leagues  away.  The  new 
Panama  was  laid  out  in  1671  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
moat  and  walls  so  costly  that  the  council  in  Spain  wrote 
asking  if  the  fortificationa  of  Paiiani&  were  of  silver  or  of 
goUl 

Tbera  were  many  schemes  aSoat  for  an  luteroccanic 
waterway  prior  to  the  French  failure,  of  wiieh  an  aeeouot 
is  given  in  a  aubseiiueut  chapter. 

Among  the  passengers  for  California  were  many  thought- 
leas  and  eareletis  yoiuig  fellows  giving  tittle  heed  to  health, 
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and  adopling  no  tnoasnres  for  its  preservation.  The 
Isthmus  malariii,  in  its  i^ffccts  thi'ii  called  I'aiiama  fever, 
found  easy  victims.  Embarking  ut  Di^lit  ou  the  river  wo 
had  the  Tiill  benefit  of  iis  deadly  vapora  before  morning. 
Nevertheless  we  tived — some  of  us. 

These  boys  of  sixtj'  yeare  ago,  now  for  the  first  time 
from  home,  young  men  or  men  of  middle  age,  knew  little 
of  the  dangers  from  diaeafie  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
The  general  hygiene  nf  the  later  <.<anal  biiildn^rs  whu  lived 
as  safely  here  as  in  the  northern  latitudes  would  have  been 
beyond  their  comprehensinn. 

It  is  said  of  the  Chinese  who  worked  on  the  Panama 
railway  that  they  died  of  malarial  fever  and  other  diseases 
incident  to  the  climate  in  sueh  nnnibera  that  their  bodies 
laid  at  h>ngth  woidd  hiive  extended  alon!»  the  whole  furly- 
eight  milra  of  traelt,  and  that  hundreds  Iiang'ed  themselves 
for  fear  they  should  die.  Tlte  natives  of  the  island  in  the 
days  of  Cohirabus,  driven  by  the  Spaniarils,  hanged  them- 
selves to  trees  rather  than  work.  Tins  feeling  in  hoth  in' 
stances  was  similar  yet  not  the  same;  they  were  all  alike 
victims  of  discouragement. 

During  the  time  of  this  my  first  lathnius  transit,  as 
well  as  in  the  years  that  followed,  all  who  fell  sick  were 
treated  by  their  fellow-travellers,  though  strangers  to  them, 
with  unselfish  kindness.  Only  the  transportation  com- 
pai^'s  offlpials  and  servants  were  indifferent  or  bmtaL 
This  insidions  disease,  thus  pieked  up  at  Panama,  remained 
in  the  system  donnant  often  for  mouths,  and  then  broke 
out  in  -virulent  form  in  the  mines,  or  ekewliere.  Some- 
times it  remained  with  ita  victims  tliroufjih  life. 

Forced  to  part  with  their  baggage,  many  of  the  travel- 
lers never  saw  it  again,  piles  of  it  going  to  swell  the  profits 
of  the  native  transportation,  contractors. 

Disembarking  at  Gurgona  the  pawiengera  took  the  trail, 
on  foot  or  mule-back,  twelve  miles  to  Panannl.  There  they 
must  remain  for  days  or  weeks  or  months  perhaps,  until 
they  could  find  passage  by  stvamer  or  sail,  for  there  were 
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always  those  who  eame  ill-prnvifled  with  through  tranapor- 
tation. 

Gross  impositions  were  practised  on  the  passengers  by 
the  New  York  owners  of  the  steamship  lines,  who  some- 
timei  sold  transpartation  to  twice  the  capacity  of  the  ship, 
and  sent  thotiaands  to  their  death  from  delay  on  the 
Isthmus.  The  steamers  on  the  Pacific  side  were  cleaner 
and  rtrnre  eoiiinn«liou8,  and  once  saffl  on  board  with  berth 
8«fiired,  some  eoinfort  luight  be  found  if  tlie  vessel  were 
not  overcrowded. 

When  the  traffic  Ijecame  settled  the  steamers  from  New 
York  made  the  wliole  distance  without  stopping,  and 
managed  to  arrive  at  the  Isthmus  during  the  night  or  in 
the  early  morning.  The  passengers,  mails,  and  fast  freight 
were  at  once  disembarked  and  sent  to  the  Bteamer  at 
Panamfi.,  which  left  the  same  night  The  alow  freight,  tlie 
through  rale  for  which  was  twenty  dollarj)  a  ton,  fust 
freight  being  double,  was  transferred  between  steamers, 
thus  remaining  over  one  steamer  on  the  Isthmus. 


If  the  •journey  to  California  was  a  transmigration  of 
the  soul  the  Iflnding  at  Sau  Francisco  in  the  early  fifties  was  a 
dump  into  Dante's  inferno.  The  streets  were  sUish  knee- 
deep  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  strong  unobstructed 
oeean  wind  laden  with  fine  particle  of  sand  brought  regu- 
larly every  day  at  ten  o'cloelc  stinging  to  the  face  and  bad 
words  to  the  tongue.  But  at  iuteiTals  when  the  wind 
ceased,  and  the  shish  subsided,  the  aromatic  air  tinctured 
with  the  sidt  of  oceiui  came  down  from  the  dunes  through 
the  scraggly  oaks  and  chaparral  like  the  soft  wind  of 
heaven. 

But  if  God  reigned  sometimes  by  day  Satan  ruled  the 
night.  While  all  else  to  the  innocent  adventurers  far  from 
home  waa  cold  and  dark  and  dreary  the  great  gambling 
houses,  at  a  rentul  of  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
dollars  a  day,  blazed  with  light  and  warmth  and  luxury ; 
for  the  whiskey  at  fifty  cents  a  <Mnk  was  not  so  bad  as 


some  thpAe  same  fellows  found  Inter  in  the  iniD«fi,  and 
now  being  tinacciuitoni'ed  to  its  frpe  Tise  a  little  of  it  woDt 
farther. 

A  San  Francisco  garatling  palace  of  '49  and  *50, — ft 
long,  wide  i-ooui,  with  dee|)  vistas  of  tables  covered  with 
greea  doth  and  piles  of  gold  and  clattering  ganiljling  ma- 
chinery, thronged  with  a  silent  humanity  of  mixed  rough 
bearded  men  in  woolen  shirts  and  Blnuohcd  hnts,  moirnt- 
ing  upward  m  various  grades,  until  th«  jjentlemeu  in  white 
shirt  and  silk  stovepipe  are  reached.  On  one  side  stands 
a  gorgeous  bar,  a  lon^  counter  behind  which  mirrored 
-walls  reflect  cut  glass,  bright  tluids,  aud  fuiitastie  orna^ 
meittjs,  a  dozen  white-coated  ministuring'  spirits  attending; 
oil  the  other  side  a  braying  bond  of  music.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  chaira  and  the  walls  with  large  Ifl^scivinus 
paintings,  the  ceiling  thielily  studded  with  blazing  ahande- 
liors.  Ilyre  may  the  wt?!iry  one,  safe  from  the  cold  out- 
aide  drizzle,  sit  snug  and  dream  ol'  home,  or  ympty  his 
jnickets  at  the  tables,  drinking  at  the  bar  for  courage  and 
luck.  Here  may  he  rise  from  his  reverie  of  home  re- 
tuining,  of  the  ocean  voyage  back,  the  railway  journey 
following  it,  the  lumbering  omnibus  ride  to  his  door,  the 
shout  of  greeting,  the  joyous  innush,  the  outatrotcheJ  arms, 
and  the  claspinc  heart  to  heart  of  wii'e  and  children,  of 
sweetheart  and  sisters,  the  bringing  out  of  presents,  the 
excited  talk  late  into  tlie  uight  of  things  nearest  to  them, 
how  they  had  fared,  how  he  had  fared,  and  the  rjiiiet 
peace  of  the  morrow  when  for  the  first  time  in  months  or 
years  he  feels  that  he  «in  indeed  rest. 

Then  the  other  picture,  a  hut  in  the  chaparral  or 
among  the  pines,  by  day  shoveling  in  the  water,  haiunier- 
ing  on  the  flume,  prying  among  the  booldfira,  digging  in 
the  shaft  or  tunnel;  at  night  frj-ing  meat  and  baking  bread 
in  the  ashes,  &  turn  among  the  roysterers  of  the  saloons, 
drinks  of  fiei-y  whiskey  and  eliats  with  the  harlots  of  the 
hall ;  on  Sunday  waahiug  of  elothes.  more  whiskey  and 
perchance  some  aliootiu^;,   all  the  while   the  heart  sore 
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within  by  reason  of  tlejisrted  manhood  acd  moral  degra- 
dation. 

What  a  contra&t  in  this  reverie  of  returns!  See  him 
now  us  rising  from  Im  scat  he  dra^vs  fi-om  his  pocket  a 
little  leather  bng  of  gold-dust,  and  approaching  the  table 
he  lays  it  on  a  card.  "By  God  I'll  chance  it;  h&me  or 
the  mines!" 


Before  starting  from  home  or  Roon  after  hia  arrivnl  in 
California,  the  gold -smitten  adventurer  hsis  named  the 
time  of  hia  rL'turu,  and  that  time  is  daily  looked  forward 
to  with  a  longing  such  as  few  others  have  ever  experienced. 
And  sa-Fely  bestowed  at  liniiie  nsrniii,  nfter  a.  lirief  period  of 
enjoyment,  he  Iow^h  for  Ciitifornia  once  nmre.  California 
with  all  her  sina  upon  her,  with  all  the  trials  and  temptations, 
the  snecc5scs  and  faiinra^,  to  him  who  has  once  tflsti?d  of  her 
fascinatioDs,  who  has  breathed  the  electriftil  air  and  felt 
the  stimulating  sim  strike  into  his  veins,  there  is  no  otlier 
place  in  which  to  live  or  die. 

Many  a  guod  man  has  fought  imt  the  battle  of  life  in 
the  Sierra  foothills,  or  on  the  dunes  of  San  Francisco,  and 
gone  his  way  leaving  no  mark  other  than  the  iniprcya  of 
soul  upon  human  progress.  Yet  that  should  suffice;  if 
we  scorch  iutelligently  and  follow  faithfully  our  own 
inteT*«t8,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  are  at  the  same 
time  living  to  the  inturoHta  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  typical  returning  Californian  of  the  early  days, 
fresh  from  his  baptism  in  a  new  eeonomie  en^Tronment, 
WHS  a  fine  specimen  of  American  manhood,  as  elsewhere  I 
hnve  intimated.  Tall,  strong,  jtnd  self-contained,  some- 
times coarse  but  always  courteous  and  with  a  eliivalroiLs 
eonaideration  for  women  and  children,  he  fornieil  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  awlcn-ard  and  somewhat  verdant  youth 
that  had  left  his  home  sonic  years  ago. 

Montgomery  street  was  the  Wall  fitreet  of  the  city  then, 
and  remained  so  for  twenty  years  tht-reafter.  The  water 
of  the  Cove  at  first  came  up  to  it  at  Jackson  street,  extend- 
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ing  in  a  Ingoon  up  Jackson  street  half  w«y  to  Keaniy. 
CHlifornia  street,  sappm-ted  by  one  house  onSy,  that  of 
Akop  and  company,  taarked  th«  southern  busiiuisa  \mat, 
and  Front  street  the  eastern. 

St^aiD^r  doya  had  become  «n  inBtitution  ;  twioe  or  three 
times  a  month  tlicre  was  an  arrival  and  a  departure,  oftener 
than  that  when  the  Nicaragua  line  was  in  operation.  Busi- 
ness tramactions  dated  from  one  steamer  day  to  another, 
the  day  before  departure  being  collection  day.  As  for 
the  day  of  arrival,  as  the  time  appii^achi^d,  wistful  eyes 
were  east  upon  the  long-armc-d  post  surmuuuting  Tele- 
graph bill  for  the  espected  signal,  for  bcsideu  business  and 
nicTcbandis*,  were  there  not  blessed  letters  fi-om  home,  and 
friends  perhapg  expected? 

Telegrapli  bill  became  historic.  The  worst  element  of 
tbe  town  camped  at  its  fixit,  and  thu  dead  were  bunpd  on 
its  sides.  Oulgoinff  sailing-vessels  slieed  it  oft'  for  ballast 
at  the  time  when  ships  canie  to  California  laden  with  mer- 
chattdise  and  went  empty  away.  Later  when  the  age  of 
grain  arrived  vessels  came  empty  and  went  a.way  loaded. 
All  of  which  was  emblematic  of  the  doing  and  undoing  of 
things  in  California. 

Of  late  eentimeutalists  woold  cleanse  the  inhabitaDts, 
teach  the  use  of  the  fork  instead  of  the  fingers,  and  restore 
and  beautify  the  hill.  Why?  On  the  northern  fiide  at 
the  base,  when  the  signaling  began,  there  were  pig-sties; 
in  the  proposed  restoration,  witli  the  lumbering  signal 
inaehine  on  top,  should  we  restore  the  graves  of  the  dead 
Italians,  and  the  pig-atics,  and  the  ghastly  sear  left  by 
the  ballast-shippers,  while  the  remainder  of  this  very  dirty 
dirt  could  be  advantageously  used  in  filling  back  of  much 
needed  bidkheads  for  eommcr<cia]  purposes,  and  while  ao 
near  at  hand  is  Russian  hill,  whieh  mth  winding  roada 
and  villa  sites  on  its  bluff  sides  facing  the  Golden  Gate 
and  bay  could  be  beautified  to  one's  heart's  content,  and 
made  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the  world? 

From  the  plaza,  or  Portsmouth  square,  a  path  led  aloi^ 
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where  is  now  K'&anjy  street,  round  the  Sutter  street  hill 
into  St.  Anu  valloy,  where  a  coveriug  of  scraggy  oaks  sup- 
plied fire-wood  to  be  delivered  at  forty  dollars  a  eord, 
and  so  oq  tu  the  Mission  through  Hayi-s  valley  where  grew 
im  abundance  of  wild  strawberries. 

The  trail  from  the  Presidio  entered  Kearny  street  north 
of  the  plaza,  deflecting  west  at  Pine. 

Mr.  Neall,  &  proitiiuent  citizen  of  the  time  and  place, 
informs  me  that  he  and  other  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
oiscti  in  the  spring  of  1849  would  often  on  a  quiet  Sunday 
tic  their  tent  strings  and  go  gunning  over  tht^  dunes  leav- 
ing twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dnllars  in  gold-dust  locked 
in  a  little  iron  box  that  a  blow  of  the  hammer  would  break 
in  pieces. 

"Words  dropped  by  nn  experienced  traveller  and  close 
observer  like  Bayard  Taylor,  whn  was  iu  California  in 
1849,  bring  into  high  relief  the  salient  features  iu  a  pic- 
ture of  the  times. 

At  San  Diego  "before  the  hide-houses  at  the  landing- 
place"  his  steamer,  upward  bound  from  the  Isthrans,  came 
to  anchor.  It  was  the  same  steamer,  the  Panamd,  upon 
which  the  writer  of  this  Jieirospectitin  made  his  first  voyage 
on  tiie  Pacific  three  .ycar.'i  later,  his  vessel  anchoring  in  the 
same  place  for  fire-wood,  driven  thither  by  a  «torm  outside 
which  had  exhauated  hei*  coal;  the  same  landing-place 
where  the  boy  Dana,  fourteen  years  before  Taylor,  had 
seooted  his  dried  cattle-hides  down  the  blufF.  It  was  on 
the  south  side  of  Point  Loma,  where  was  afterward  Riise- 
ville. 

"The  old  bide-houses,"  Taylor  goes  on  to  say,  "are 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  just  inside  the  bay,  and  a  fine 
road  along  the  shore  leads  to  the  town  of  San  Diego,  which 
is  situated  on  a  plain  three  niilea  distajit  and  barely  visible 
from  the  anchorage.  Above  the  houses  on  a  little  eminence 
geveral  tents  were  planted,  and  a  short  distance  further 
were  several  recent  graves  surrounded  hy  paling.    A  num- 
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ber  of  people  vrtrrc  chtstored  nn  Ihe  beach,  and  bnats  laden 
with  passengers  sod  freight  instantly  put  off  to  ub.  In  a 
few  minutfs  after  our  ^un  was  fired  we  could  see  horae- 
men  <!omiog  down  fmin  San  Diego  at  full  gallop,  one  of 
whom  carried  bchiud  him  a  lady  in  graceful  riding  oob- 
tnine.  In  the  Rret  boat  were  Colonel  Wcllcr,  U.  S.  Boun- 
dar}'  Conunissioiier,  and  Major  Hill,  of  the  army.  Then 
followed  a  number  of  men,  lank  and  brown  'as  ia  the  ribbed 
8ea-B»Jid,' — uien  with  long  hair  and  beards,  and  fa«ea  from 
whieh  He  rigid  expression  of  suffering  was  seareelj-  re- 
laxed. They  were  the  firat  of  the  overland  emigrants  by 
the  Gila  n>ute,  who  had  readied  San  Diego  a  few  days  be- 
fore. Their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  their  boots,  in  many 
cases,  replaced  by  moccasins,  and,  except  their  rifles  and 
some  small  pacliages  rolled  in  deerskin,  they  had  noth- 
ing left  of  the  abundant  stores  with  which  they  left 
home.'* 

Passing  on  to  Monterey,  "a  handsome  fort,  on  on  emi- 
nence near  the  sea,  returned  our  salute.  Pnur  vessels, 
ahattered,  weather-lieaten,  and  apparently  deserted,  lay  at 
anchor  not  far  from  shore.  The  town  is  larger  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  it.  and  from  th<?  water  has  the  air  of  a  large 
New  England  village,  barring  the  adobe  houses." 

Dropping  anchor  in  San  Francisco  bay  opposite  the 
main  landing  outside  of  a  for&st  of  masts  as  the  gun  of  the 
Paniivt&  announeefi  her  arrival,  a  glimpse  of  the  town  is 
caught.  "Around  the  curving  shore  of  the  Bay  and  upon 
the  aides  of  three  hills  which  rise  steeply  from  the  water, 
the  middle  one  receding  so  as  to  form  a  bold  amphitheatre, 
the  town  is  planted  and  seems  scarcely  yet  to  have  taken 
root,  for  lcnt«,  canvas,  plank,  mud,  and  adobe  houses  are 
mingled  together  with  the  least  apparent  attempt  at  order 
and  durability.  The  boat  put  us  ashore  at  the  northern 
point  of  the  anchorage,  at  the  foot  of  a  ateep  bank,  from 
whieh  a  high  pifir  had  been  built  into  the  bay.  A  large 
vessel  lay  at  the  end  discharging  her  cargo,  Weseramhled 
up  through  piles  of  luggage.     A  furious  wind  was  blowing 
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dovm  througli  a  gap  in  the  hills  fillinc;  the  strePts  with 
clniitls  of  dust.  Great  ijuaQtities  uf  gorids  were  piled  up  in 
the  open  air  for  want  of  a  place  to  sture  them.  Many  of 
the  passengers  begaa  speculation  at  1hf  raoment  of  land- 
ing. The  most  ingeuiuus  and  successful  operation  was 
zoade  by  a  geiilleniaii  of  New  York,  who  tofik  out  fifteen 
hiuidred  copits  of  The  Trilune  and  other  papers,  which  he 
disposed  of  in  two  honia  at  one  dollar  a-piece!  Hearing  of 
this  I  botlioiiylit  me  of  about  a  dozen  papera  which  I  had 
luied  to  till  up  crevices  iu  packing  my  valise.  There  was  a 
newspaper  merchant  at  the  corner  of  the  City  hotel,  and 
to  him  T  proposed  the  sale  of  tbeiii,  asking  him  to  uami^  a 
price.  "I  shiill  want  to  make  a  good  profit  on  the  retail 
price,"  aaid  he,  "and  can't  give  more  than  tea  dollars  for 
the  lot."  I  was  satisfied  with  the  wholesale  price,  w!ii<^b 
was  a  gain  of  just  four  thousand  per  cent!  I  set  out  for 
a  walk  before  dark  and  climbed  a  hill  back  of  the  town, 
pasxin^  a  iiuiiiher  of  tents  pitched  in  the  hoUowg,  The 
Kcratterwl  Eiunses  spread  out  below  Die,  Jind  the  crowded 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  backed  by  a  lofty  line  of  nmun- 
tnina  made  nu  imposing  picture.  Tho  restless,  feverish 
tide  of  life  in  tlia,t  little  spot,  and  the  thought  th«t  whnt 
I  then  saw  and  was  yet  to  see  will  hereafter  fill  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  pages  of  all  history  rendered  it  sin:D:ularty 
impressive.  Every  new-comer  in  San  Francisco  is  over- 
taken with  a  sense  of  eomplete  bewilderment.  A  gentlo- 
fiian  who  arrived  in  April  told  me  he  then  found  but  thirty 
or  forty  houses;  the  population  was  then  so  RCant  that  not 
more  than  twenty-five  persona  would  be  seen  in  the  streets 
at  any  one  time.  Now,  there  were  probably  live  huntli'ed 
houses,  tents  and  sheds,  with  a  population  fixed  and  float- 
ing' of  six  tlioosand. 

"Pueblo  San  Joa^,  situated  About  five  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  in  tho 
month  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  .losS,  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  inland  to^ms  in  California.  On  my  first 
vint  it  was  mainly  a  collectiou  of  adobe  houses,  with  tents 
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and  a  few  clapboard  dwcllingK,  of  Ihe  season's  growth, 
scattered  ort-r  a  Hqiiare  half-mile. 

"A  view  of  Stockton  was  somethini;  to  he  remembered. 
There,  in  the  heart  of  Caliiomia.  where  the  last  winter 
gtood  a  solitary  rancho  in  the  midst  of  tule  marshes,  I 
found  a  canvas  town  of  a  thoufiand  iuliabitaats,  aiid  a  port 
with  tweuty-five  vessels  at  anchor.  The  mingled  noises  of 
labor  around,  the  click  of  hammers  and  the  grating  of 
sawH,  the  Khouts  of  mule  drivers,  the  jingling  of  spars, 
t)ie  jar  and  jostle  of  wares  in  the  tents,  almost  cheated  me 
into  the  belief  that  it  wna  some  old  oommercial  mart  fa- 
miliar with  such  sounds  for  years  pant.  Four  mouths 
only  bad  sufiieed  to  make  the  place  what  it  was;  and  in  that 
time  a  whoiisale  firm  (^tablislied  th(?re,  one  out  of  a  dozen, 
had  dora-  biisiotfSH  to  the  amount  of  $l(lO,OiW.  In  the  ?arly 
moruinjc  the  elk  mi^ht  be  seen  in  hands  of  forty  or  fifty, 
KraziufC  on  the  eilge  of  the  marshes,  where  they  were  somfr 
times  luHBtJi'd  by  the  native  vaqueros  aud  taken  into  Stock- 
ton." 

At  Sacramento  "The  forest  of  masta  along  the  embar- 
cadero  more  than  rivalled  the  splendid  growth  of  the  soil. 
Boughs  and  spars  were  mingled  together  in  striking  eon> 
trast;  the  eablf-s  were  fasti^ned  tn  the  tnmka  aud  sinewy 
roots  of  the  trees;  sign-boards  and  figure-heads  were  set 
up  on  .shore.  fBcing  the  levee,  and  galleys  and  deck-cabins 
were  turned  out  to  grass,  leased  as  shops,  or  occupied  as 
dwellings,  The  aspect  of  the  place  on  landing  was  de- 
cidedly more  novel  and  picturesque  than  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  country.  The  original  foreat-trees,  standing 
in  nil  parts  of  the  tovm,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
nnce.  Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  osiks  aud  syes- 
raorcs  six  feet  in  diameter  and  spreading  ample  boughs 
on  pvery  side.  The  city  was  peopled  pnucipally  by  New- 
Yorkers,  Jcraeymen,  aud  people  from  the  westeni  states. 
The  mad  to  Sutter's  fort,  the  main  streets  and  the  levee 
fronting  on  the  emburcadero,  were  coristtinlly  thronged 
with  the  tenma  of  emigrantfl  coming  in  from  the  moun- 
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tains.  Snch  worn,  weatlier-beaten  individuals  I  never  bfr 
fore  imagined.  Their  tents  were  pitched  by  hundreds 
in  the  thickets  arouud  tlie  town,  where  they  rested  a  few 
days  before  starting  to  winter  in  the  minea  or  elsewhere. 
At  times  the  kvee  was  filled  throughout  its  whole  length 
by  tht'ir  teams,  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  every  wagon. 
The  amount  of  gambling  in  Saeramento  city  was  very 
great,  and  the  enticement  of  music  was  emptnyed  even  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  San  Francisco.  The  horsi?-mnrlcet 
veaa  one  of  the  priiitiipal  .sights  in  the  place,  and  as  pic- 
tureaque  a  thing  as  could  be  seen  anywhere.  The  trees 
were  here  thicker  and  of  larger  growth  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  city;  the  market-ground  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
was  shaded  by  an  inunense  evergreen  oak,  and  Burronnded 
by  tents  of  blue  and  white  canvas.  One  side  was  flankfd 
by  a  livery-stable — an  open  frame  of  poIe.s,  roofed  with 
dry  tide,  in  which  stood  a  few  shivering  muli!.s  and  raw- 
boned  horses,  while  the  stacks  of  hay  and  wheat  straw  on 
the  open  Iota  in  the  vicinity  offered  feed  to  the  buyers  of 
animals  at  the  rate  of  $;i  daily  for  each  head.  When  the 
market  was  in  full  blast  the  scene  it  presented  was  gn>- 
te-sque  enough.  There  were  no  regulatious  other  than  the 
fancy  of  those  who  had  animals  to  sell;  every  man  was  his 
own  auctioneer  and  showed  off  the  points  of  his  horses  or 
mide-i.  The  ground  was  usually  occupied  by  several  per- 
aons  at  once," 

Witnessing  the  San  Francisco  December  fire  from  the  bay 
he  says,  "I  went  on  deck  in  the  misty  daybreak  to  take  a 
parting  look  at  the  town  and  its  amphitheatric  hill-s.  An 
1  turned  my  face  shoreward  a  little  spark  appeared  through 
the  fog.  Suddenly  it  shot  up  into  a  spiry  fiame,  and  at 
the  same  instant  I  heard  the  sound  of  gongs,  bells,  and 
trumpets,  and  the  shouting  of  human  voices.  The  (Calam- 
ity, predicted  and  dreaded  so  long  in  advance  that  men 
ceased  to  think  of  it,  had  come  at  last.  San  Francisco  wfl.s 
on  fire!  The  blaze  increased  with  fearful  rapidity.  In 
fifteen  minutes  it  had  risen  into  a  broad,  flickering  coIiuud, 
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niakiiif;  all  tlie  share  the  tuisty  air  and  the  vater  niddy 
us  with  another  sunrise.  Tlie  sides  of  new  frame  houses 
Hcattered  thioiig:h  the  town,  tt-ntK  hi^h  up  on  tlie  hitls, 
Hiid  the  hulls  and  listless  sails  of  vessels  in  the  bay  gleamed 
and  ^sparkled  in  the  thick  atmosphere.  Meanwhile  the 
roar  and  tiinnilt  swcllod,  and  above  the  clang  of  gonjra  and 
the  cries  of  the  populace  I  could  hear  the  crackling  of 
bUzin*.'  tiTiibei*  and  th«  smothered  sound  of  falling  roofa. 
I  eliiiibed  into  tlw  ri^jHiiij^  and  walolied  thu  progress  of  the 
pniiflagration.  As  the  tlamiM  leajKid  upon  a  new  dwulliag 
there  was  n  sudden  whir!  of  thtir  waving:  volumes,  an  em- 
hraoing  of  the.  frail  walls  in  their  relentless  cla^p,  and  a 
second  afterwards  from  roof  and  rafter  and  foiindation- 
benni  shot  upward  a  jet  of  fire,  steady  and  intense  at  first,  but 
surging  off  into  spiral  folds  and  streamers  as  tlie  timbers 
parted  and  fell.  Fop  more  than  an  hour,  while  we  were 
taeking  in  the  channel  between  Terba  Buena  island  and  the 
anchorage,  there  was  no  apparent  eheek  to  the  flames.  Be- 
fore passing  Port  Montgomery,  however,  we  heard  several 
explosions  in  (luick  succession,  and  coujeetured  that  vigor- 
ous mcasurta  had  been  tskeu  to  prevent  further  dcKtruc- 
tiou.  When  at  hiKl  with  a  fair  hreeiie  and  bright  sky  we 
were  daflhing  past  the  rock  of  Alcatraz,  the  red  column 
had  sunk  nwny  to  a  smouldering  blaze,  and  nothing  but  a 
heavy  canopy  of  smoke  remained  to  tell  the  extent  of  the 
conflagration." 


It  was  a  community  of  young  men;  women,  children 
and  old  iiH'u  together  being  less  than  ten  per  oent.  of  the 
popidatiuu.  Of  females  in  the  cities  the  proportion  waa 
less  than  eight  per  cent,  and  in  the  mines  leas  than  two  per 
cent. 

Not  every  nation  would  have  been  as  free  with  its  five 
hundred  miles  of  rich  placer  mines,  an  to  invite  all  the 
world  to  enrae  and  help  thenwelvea.  True  it  had  come 
easy  and  might  go  without  conditions.  To  conquer  terma 
from  Mexico  had  not  been  a  difScutt  taak,  and  to  pay  a 
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pour-boire  of  fifteen  millions  for  what  was  worth  fiftwm 
thousand  milliouK,  aiii!  all  su  soon  folloniiii;  the  Louisiana 
bai^^ain, — buying  it  or  sleHling  it  at  that  rate  per  tlioiuand 
leagues  was  a  get-rich-qiiick  achievemeDt  concerniDg  which 
we  could  well  afford  to  be  liberal. 

What  a  potjsible  Utopia  waa  here  if  only  mnn  had  been 
free  from  his  own  inveiitions!  Managed  a^  a  thrifty  New 
Enclondflr  manages  his  farm  here  was  sufficient  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world  forever,  or  at  least  until  BtMnding 
room  should  become  scarce.  H^re  was  opportunity  in  its 
broadest  couceptiou.  A  praetieal  Eden  had  hunianity 
been  ready  for  it,  a  substantial  Eden  with  reasonable 
possibilities  superior  indeed  to  the  fantastical  garden  and 
its  occupants  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  IJut  men  are 
little  more  capable  of  exercising  wisdom  in  their  affairs 
now  than  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  Lot. 

There  ^vas  no  good  reason  why  all  foreigners  should 
not  have  been  taxed  who  came  to  gather  gold,  no  good 
reason  why  an  export  duty  should  not  have  been  placed 
on  gold,  or  a  fifth  taken  by  the  ijovernmeut  as  in  the  flush 
timea  of  Spanish  America,  do  good  reason  why  after  killing 
the  Indians  and  taking  their  lands  we  should  invite  the 
scum  of  the  world  to  come  and  occupy  them,  no  reason  why 
we  should  then  turn  over  the  govemnient  to  these  ignorant 
aliens,  who  knew  not  our  pilgrim  fathers  nor  yet  the  fourth 
of  July  eTCPpt  as  a  day  to  p<'t  dnmk  in.  True,  we  could 
get  rick  quicker  by  tilling  up  the  waste  plaees  of  tlie  Re- 
public with  any  kind  of  rubbish,  and  we  did  get  rieh  quick, 
six  of  us  at  least,  who  represent  the  six  great  iiitercsLs,  oil, 
steel,  telephones,  railroads,  banks,  and  robberj-  pure  and 
simple.  But  how  about  the  ninety  and  nine  miUions  who 
get  none  of  these  good  things! 

England  kept  order  in  her  Cariboo  mines  and  made  th« 
interlopers  pay  for  it.  Murderers  were  caught  and 
promptly  hanged,  and  no  harangue  of  the  well-paid  lawyw 
or  mumbled  excuse  from  be-wigged  and  bo-gowned  high- 
priests  of  law  might  ever  avail  to  set  him  free.    In  the 
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Sierra  foothills  alen  there  was  an  absence  of  technicalities, 
juatice  was  free  and  haagiug  easy. 

Next  to  the  Angly-Anierieans  who  though  out-num- 
bered were  still  dominant,  were  the  Spanisli-Aineiicans; 
then  the  self -complacent  Briton,  tlic  rofleotive  German,  the 
versatile  Latin.  Fi-om  Africa,  besi<les  the  orthodox  man- 
eater  was  the  awarthy  Moor  and  soaibre  Abyssinian.  From 
Asia,  Aiistraliii,  and  the  South  sea  isles,  the  fnrbaned  In- 
dian, tlie  Mongol,  the  Malay,  the  Chinaman,  the  man  of 
Nippon,  the  Kanaka,  and  the  rest.  As  comparetl  with 
the  elasa  the  Teuton  peoples  here  preo^Jited,  the  restlcsa 
Celt  and  thi'  Latiu  reproseutativcs  appeared  to  less  ad- 
vantage for  building  a  high-class  commonwealth,  while 
least  desirable  of  all  the  Europeans  was  the  slothful 
Slav. 

Id  1853  business  opened  with  a  rush,  only  to  eollapse 
the  following:  year  from  over-trading  and  over-building. 
Placer  mining  liad  also  reached  it-s  culminating  point,  and 
those  driven  in  consequence  to  agrieulture  and  stock-rais- 
ing had  as  yet  only  begun.  Mason,  Persifer  Smith,  and 
Riley  each  in  turn  had  been  appointed  governor,  but  they 
were  only  military  men  and  did  little  governing.  Over 
the  mind  of  G^eniTal  Persifcr  Smith  came  a  dim  eunacioua- 
ness  of  the  fitni«s  of  thiugs  when  ht*  wrute  the  secretary  of 
war,  "I  am  partly  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  prevent  foreigner  from  taking  the  gold  unless  they 
intend  to  become  citizens."  And  again,  "1  shall  consider 
every  one  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  enters  on 
public  land  and  digs  for  gold  as  a  trespasser."  But  the 
preemption  and  other  loose  or  liberal  ways  of  administra- 
tion had  become  bo  interwoven  in  the  pohties  of  the  nation 
as  to  prevent  decisive  action  under  these  new  conditiona, 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  Iap.se. 

We  must  not  credit  ourselves  with  pure  benevoleneo 
and  good  will  to  man  as  tlic  whole  reason  for  giving  away 
our  gold.  The  yellow  metal  attracted  people,  many  of 
whom  remained  from  choice  while  others  oould  not  get 
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sway,  and  so  became  settlers;  not  to  mention  fnrther  the 
Ihousantls  of  miltions  in  agricultural  prnflucts  taken  from 
the  soil  coming  from  the  Louisiana  iiiiichase  and  the  Cali- 
fornia country;  and  not  to  mention,  tiiially,  the  coal  and 
iron,  the  silvfrr  and  copper,  or  the  gold  prcvionsly  taken. 
Within  the  ia«t  ten  years  alone  the  jjold  product  of  the 
United  States  was  some  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
moet  of  it  taken  from  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
So  around  the  entire  seaboard  of  t,hn  Pacific  lies  uncovered 
natural  wealth  such  as  never  yet  has  been  revealed  to  tlie 
avaricious  eyes  of  man. 

1  have  said  tliat  no  young  man  ever  left  home  for  the 
CaliCoroia  mines  and  reached  San  Prauciseo  the  same  per- 
son. If  therefore  the  tranaforaiation  on  the  voyage  was 
so  great,  how  much  greater  was  that  which  followed. 

Latent  in  every  individual  are  traits  and  eharacteristica 
the  existeui^e  of  wliieh  are  unknown  to  the  possessor  until 
brought  to  light  by  circumstaueon. 

The  new  and  varied  experiences  of  the  outward  journey 
could  not  account  altogether  for  tlie  sudden  transfonua- 
tion  attrndiiig  the  arrival.  In  the  new  environment  new 
issues  arose  wliich  must  be  determined  on  the  spot,  and  the 
trend  of  such  determination  marked  the  man,  marked  his 
inherited  qualilies,  and  the  elTfel  on  them  of  the  new  con- 
ditions. Actual  or  fancied  necessity  might  drive  the  mis- 
Hionary  to  dealing  monte,  or  the  collt'izc  professor  to  cook- 
ing  in  ii  restaurant,  wliUe  the  old  identity  of  thousands  of 
educated  and  refined  men  waa  quickly  lost  in  the  rusty 
habiliments  of  the  unkempt  miner. 

Old  habits,  old  beliefs,  old  prinetplcs  fell  from  th« 
hitherto  pattern  of  propriety  lik«  a  garm'ent  on  touching 
the  wharf  at  San  Franeiseo,  their  naked  aoula  to  be  garbed 
anew  in  the  unaccustomed  a<!tivities  of  the  town  or  the 
ooaise  uniform  of  the  FootbiUs. 

Not  only  were  these  men  thus  so  strangely  and  uuex- 
pcctcdly  thrown  together  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  human 
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intercourse  destined  to  work  out  for  themfielves  a  new 
system  of  salvation,  but  new  systems  of  government  of 
businees,  of  society,  and  morals,  with  the  crude  amenities 
of  a  new  manhood. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  decisive.  The  sometime 
lazy  person  was  seized  with  energy,  the  prudent  became 
reckless  as  he  laid  his  money  on  the  gambling  table,  or  en- 
gaged in  wild  oommercial  speculation.  Faiths  and  doc- 
trines, the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  pioua  instruction  and 
training,  were  often  laid  aside  to  be  taken  up  at  some  future 
time  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.  The  complex  con- 
dition of  life  in  the  mines  turned  out  many  a  strange 
creature,  a  wonder  most  of  all  to  himself. 

All  sense  of  moral  or  social  obligation  was  too  often 
atrophied  by  selfish  interests,  and  yet  there  pervaded  the 
entire  community  a  wonderful  kindness  of  heart  and  good- 
fellowship,  with  instances  of  self-deuial  and  devotion  ris- 
ing into  the  heroic. 


CHAPTER    Vni 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PRONTIKKS 


THE  American  fronlicr,  whit'li  for  two  and  &  hnlf 
centuries  eiitL'red  s"  lai-fji^ly  inlu  tliu  tleetinioa  of  tho 
natjoii,  began  its  course  at  tidewater  ou  tlie  tthore  of  the 
Atlantic.  At  first  a  thiu  line  Hloiifr  the  seaboard  which 
□mrked  the  limit  «f  European  occnpatioii,  it  slowly  fell 
back  ten  miles,  a  hnndred  miles,  ii  tlioiisanil  miltx,  nQtil 
two  hundred  years  and  more  hiul  piissed  away,  when  at 
the  call  of  gold  reprcaeutativea  from  all  the  world  congre- 
gated on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  only  to  ae©  another 
fpontipr  arise  before  thera,  destineil  to  move  sltnvly  east- 
ward to  a  meeting  at  the  continental  divide,  bnlli  frontiers 
there  to  vanish  as  phantoms  of  departed  peoples. 

When  the  Ptiritans  from  Holland  landed  at  Plymouth 
they  landed  on  the  frontier,  the  ever-moving  liiie  which 
njark«d  tlie  separation  of  civilization  from  savag-jsra.  Over 
this  line  were  for  the  neweoniei-s  romance  heightened  by 
peril,  the  gathering  of  wealth  with  adventure ;  on  the 
hither  side  wns  the  work  accomplished,  wild  lands  subdued 
and  farms  and  settlements  secured. 

There  at  the  initial  line  of  these  frontiera  the  PuritflBS 
on  landing  set  up  for  themselves  for  defense  only  a  platform 
on  a  hill  with  iiionnted  guns,  but  suiBciently  significant  of 
coming  comiuest  and  subjugation.  PeatileDce  among  the 
natives  won  for  the  aettlcrfi  a  quiet  winter,  thus  giving  time 
for  soirie  slight  preparation  for  the  long  forthcoming 
struggle  for  the  siipremacy. 

For  a  time  the  frontier  hovered  about  the  Appalachian 
range,  then  swept  wwtward  over  tlie  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
resting  again  at  the  Missiasippi. 
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In  pri'pariuf;  Ihi;  primitive  lands  for  the  iisc  of  civili- 
zation, bcforu  the  forests  ai-c  leveled  or  thi-  prBiries  pUiweJ, 
the  country  must  be  cleared  to  some  extent  of  its  former 
occupauts,  the  aboriginal  ownoi's  of  the  domain. 

Cojiseitmee  the  pilgrims  had  brought  with  thera  in 
libera!  supply,  and  of  an  accoinmodating  snrt,  applicable 
alike  fur  f-xpelliiiL;  it iiorthmtos  bvlievcrs  or  slaying  sava^'es. 
It  was  not  difficiilt  for  thi'iii  to  persiiadf  tbi'iiiseWes  that 
hvatheu  Datioim  haye  no  rif^lits  before  Cbristiaofi,  that 
savages  bavt  no  rights  in  the  presence  of  civilization,  that 
Ih  to  Hay  if  (i^hriiitiaQs  and  their  civilization  happen  to  be 
the  stronger. 

They  would  not  shock  the  ears  of  a  Sensitive  world  by 
proclaiming  aloud  the  ret:titude  of  powt;r,  but  they  acted 
out  the  principle,  all  the  same,  as  fully  aa  ever  did  Cnesar 
or  Napoleon.  Preachers  in  the  pulpit  pii'ached  it  from 
hoiy  writ;  judges  wove  it  into  their  most  righteous  de- 
cisions. 

Thus  it  WH8,  that  while  our  pilgrima  were  not  at  heart 
more  wieked  than  Turks  nor  more  cruel  than  Spaniards, 
never  was  the  treatment  of  Turk  or  Spaniard  more  fatal 
to  a  conquered  people  than  was  our  treatment  of  the 
Indians. 

William  Penn  was  a  jiiat  and  upright  man.  At  least 
he  thought  himself  such,  which  is  half  the  battle;  others 
thought  him  so,  which  went  far  toward  making  up  the 
other  half.  When  he  set  out  to  pe&ple  his  state,  he  did 
not  go  to  the  ghetUis  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  nor 
visit  the  purlieus  of  NapK=s  and  Vienna,  but  he  printed 
pamphlets  and  gave  them  to  his  Quaker  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Lutherans  in  Germany, 

He  promised  that  with  free  lands  the  incomers  should 
be  allowed  free  religion,  both  of  which  they  knew  how  to 
value  and  to  use.  Thus  his  lands  berniuc  occupied  by  the 
best  and  not  by  the  worst  dement  of  Europe. 

P^nn  possessed  a  conscience,  a  seventeenth  century  con- 
science.   Charles  II  had  no  conscience  whether  of  time  or 
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place.  A  seventeenth  eyntiirj-  coDscieuee  iloinaodod  pay- 
ment for  Indian  lauds,  but  the  amount  need  not  be  lar^e 
nor  the  value  excessive.  Payment  once  made,  minor  cheat- 
itig.s   were   in  order. 

The  attitude  of  Penn  in  his  dealings  for  his  domain 
with  the  natives  has  been  regarded  a^  a  model  of  fairness. 
Doubtless  this  is  true  from  the  viewpoint  of  that  day, 
however  illogical  his  praition  may  seem  to  ns.  We  may 
not  apeak  of  the  rights  «f  savajires  who  have  not  the  power 
to  maintain  them.  We  may  not  apealc  too  freely  of  the 
rights  of  laigbl  or  of  the  iinglit  of  right. 

"William  Penn,  who  earnestly  ilesired  to  do  right,  may 
not  (luestion  too  closfly  the  actual  ownership  of  this  land. 

It  J9  not  the  province  of  history  to  cavil  iit  tlie  decrees 
of  fate.  We  may  recognize  inexorable  nec'ftssjty  when  we 
meet  it.  We  may  know  how  certain  eventuaUliea  stand, 
how  they  hare  been  and  are  likely  to  be,  thongh  we  are 
TiDable  to  weigh  or  measure  them,  or  tell  why  they  are  so. 
What  seenia  to  us  wrong  in  the  abstract,  may  when  inter- 
woven in  the  selieme  of  the  universe  be  right;  we  do  not 
know ;  we  do  not  like  to  think  of  so  superb  a  structure 
as  the  American  federation  standing  on  a  rotten  fonnda* 
tion. 

We  see  the  titles  to  all  civilized  lands  ninning  back  to 
their  acquisition  by  bloodshed  and  fraud;  ownerships 
changing  on  the  approach  of  superior  strength;  various 
names  being  given  to  various  sorts  of  robbery,  as  right  of 
conquest,  right  of  discovery,  the  word  right  here  not  sig- 
nifying so  much  that  which  is  just  and  proper  as  that 
which  is  strong.  What  L?  right  1  The  dictionary  makes 
sad  work  of  it  trying  to  tell. 

To  whom  does  this  land  belong,  to  the  king  of  England 
or  to  the  aboriginal  occupants?  Scarcely  would  William 
Penn  reply,  "To  whomsoever  poaeesaes  the  power  to  hold 
it."  Yet  such  is  the  reply  of  history,  or  eirilizatiou.  And 
Penn  himself  acts  half  way  upon  that  theory.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  faet  be  buys  from  both  tlie  native  owner  and  the 
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European  possessor,  bot  gives  sn  equivalent  in  Tame  to" 
neilher. 

Civilization  is  stronger  than  savagisiu  in  every  way, 
JnttfUeetnally,  pliysicniiy,  anti  exp«riiiieiitally ;  lience  the 
simple  sa^-age,  this  child  uf  nature,  iDiiretl  only  to  nature's 
frtjwim.  must  go  by  the  board.  Sufb  is  the  rule.  Peso 
did  not  stop  to  consider  the  loijical  bearing  of  his  acts  so 
loii":  as  thqy  were  humane.  The  ktn^  of  England  was 
willing^  to  rid  himself  of  a.  debt  which  he  never  cxpeeteil 
to  pay  by  giving  up  what  hiid  raist  liim  uothiug  ami  did  not 
belong  to  him.  Rut  with  tlie  royal  title  to  the  lauds  of 
Pennsylvania  in  his  pocltet,  the  Quaker  was  at  peace,  al- 
though he  knew  that  title  to  be  spuriutjs.  The  rightful 
owners  were  in  possession,  rightful  if  strong  enough  to 
maintain  their  rights. 

Still  breathing  peac«,  Penn  appeared  without  weapons 
before  the  weaponlesa  natives,  and  promises  were  made 
■which  were  kept  on  both  sides  for  sixty  yeai-a.  Theu  the 
old  Adam  appeared  in  the  eongregation  uf  the  Friends. 
Penn  knew  that  he  was  not  paying  the  Indians  a  fair  price 
for  their  land,  but  he  did  not  resort  to  the  gross  trickery 
of  the  time.  He  at  least  pretended  that  the  price  was  fair, 
and  the  measurement  likewise. 

It  was  the  custom  among  those  Indians,  according  to 
the  long-familiar  etory,  to  define  lengths  and  breadths  of 
lands  by  the  di.^tanee  a  man  ordinarily  walked  in  a  day. 
The  length  of  Peun's  tract  was  three  dnys'  walk,  Penn 
himself  walked  a  day  and  a  half,  not  too  slowly,  and  stopped, 
tired  out,  leaving  the  remaining  distance  to  be  walked  at 
another  time.  After  Penn's  death  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent creeping  into  the  camp  of  the  Friends,  an  expert  was 
brought  forward  to  flnish  the  walking.  He  covered  eighty- 
six  miles,  or  about  four  days'  walk,  in  tlie  given  day  and 
a  half,  and  died.  Thereupon  peace  took  to  itself  wings; 
the  white  and  red  brothers,  Quaker  and  savage,  returned 
to  the  ultimate  appeal,  and  bloodshed  toUowed, 

Id  the  heart  of  Friend  Wdliaiu  was  no  guile.    If  ho 
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had  cheated  the  Indiane  it  was  not  as  he  would  have  it. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  misrised  one;  perhaps  in  exchanging 
trinkets  £or  square  leagues  the  Indians  had  got  the  better 
of  him.  Glass  beads  are  valuable  and  highly  prized  by 
great  chiefs,  as  valuable  and  highly  prized  as  diamonds  by 
him  who  knows  not  the  ditt'erence.  A  beautiful  bright 
bead ;  is  it  not  worth  more  than  acres  of  land  ?  And  surely 
it  is  not  as  wicked  to  clieat  the  Indiana  over-walking  m  by 
under-paj-ing.  But  Friend  William's  friends,  those  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  nobto  efforts  to  establish  a  common- 
wealth on  the  broad  prinfipbs  of  truth,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity, of  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  they  knew  tliey 
were  cheating,  and  they  were  made  to  suffer  for  it. 

But  the  ways  of  Pcuo  himself  were  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  his  paths  were  of  peace,  to  such  a  degree  at  all 
events  as  should  enable  him  to  secure  the  most  and  best 
land  for  the  least  money,  and  establish  a  permanent  com- 
monwealth on  the  broad  principles  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
auch  as  to  emphasize  an  achievenient  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  raee. 

Lands  in  limitless  regions  which  had  cost  them  nothing 
were  cheap  enough  favors  even  for  European  monarehs 
to  bestow  liberally  upon  their  subjects.  Under  whatsoever 
name  sovereignty  was  claimed,  whether  by  riglit  of  dis- 
covery as  it  M'as  called,  or  by  right  of  eonriuest,  or  by  pur- 
chase from  some  power  whieh  bad  fairly  or  fraudulently 
acquired  it  made  no  difference.  PosscBSion  wag  the  point, 
and  the  power  to  hold  possession.  In  any  event,  tu  the  last 
purchaser  the  continent  came  clieap  enough,  even  though 
tlie  seller  could  give  but  a  poor  title. 

After  all  has  been  said  it  is  plaiu  that  the  acquisition 
of  title,  the  claims  to  ownership  of  lands  aboriginal  or 
ancient  must  not,  be  tested  too  closely  by  any  code  of  ethica, 
other  than  the  ethics  of  superior  strength^  if  we  would 
not  have  brought  home  to  us  the  fact  that  every  foot  of 
this  earth  hes  been  many  times  stolen  from  its  possessors, 
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The  irony  of  it.  hU  comes  upon  tu  when  we  consider 
how  quickly  following  the  teacliiuirs  of  our  good  Puritan 
parents  came  the  naliona]  promulgntiou  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the 
rest.  Before  the  whitP  man  uame  the  red  man  was  in 
possessioD,  wliereiipon  the  white  man's  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness was  in  i>learing  the  land  of  the  red  man,  and  the  red 
man's  pursuit  of  happiness  was  in  Icilling  the  white  man. 
Europi'uns  did  not  taltc  the  trouble  to  bring  forward  that 
stale  absurdity,  the  right  of  conquest;  of  course  lands, 
especially  savage  lands,  helongcd  to  any  one  strong  enough 
to  capture  and  hold  them. 

Then  came  a  new  pnrsuit  of  happiness,  voiced  by  de- 
lectable dehstcrs  at  WJtsliington,  more  especially  concern- 
ing the  churoh  nf  England  people  in  the  lands  of  Mary, 
and  Caroline,  and  George,  and  Elizabeth,  the  happy  put> 
suit  of  holding  black  Africans  in  slavery,  aud  fighting  over 
the  consequences  one  of  the  saddest  and  bloodieat  civil 
wars  in  history. 


Ab  regards  the  relative  cruelty  of  nations  or  peoples  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Indiana  there  was  less  diflerenee 
than  is  generally  admitted.  Il  was  more  a  matter  of 
human  interesla  than  of  human  kiiidnrss.  The  intentions 
of  the  Spanish  government  and  of  the  American  govern, 
raeut  were  alike  kind  aud  just.  Spaniards  killed  the 
Indians  when  they  would  not  submit,  especially  when  they 
would  not  accept  tlie  Spaniard's  religion. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  eyes  of  Christianity  heathenism 
had  no  rights ;  in  the  eyes  of  civilization  aavagism  had  no 
rights.  Wild  lands  when  wantt'd  by  civilization  had  only 
to  be  taken,  and  wild  men  like  wild  beasts  must  give  way 
before  the  stronger  arm.  They  had  souls,  yes,  ccmvobed 
wisdom  had  so  decided,  but  the  swarthy  natives  of  America 
wcrp  not  huniau  as  the  white  Europeans  were  human.  If 
siu-ely  they  had  souls  they  were  heathen  souls,  unregener* 
ate,  unredeemed. 
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The  people  of  the  United  Stntes  wert  more  pronoiinwd 
in  their  treatment  of  the  natives  thnn  the  Spaniards  at  the 
south  or  tlir  Spntchiiien  in  thi;  nortli,  nnt  hccanse  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England  aad  tJiu  planters  of  Virginia  and 
their  aueeesa&rs  were  by  nature  more  inhuman,  but  be- 
cause tlic  Indians  were  not  waoted,  TliPir  presence  was 
a  menace  and  n  nuisance. 

The  Americana  frnm  first  to  last  would  have  the  couQ- 
try  clear  of  th«iu,  New  Eaglanders  preferring  to  do  their 
own  work,  while  tlit:  sou  theme  its  found  African  slave  labor 
more  adaptable.  Tlie  Spaniards  in  the  meantime  fouud 
the  natives  profitable  for  tlie  purposes  of  conversion,  of 
amalgamation,  and  of  labor,  while  the  Scotch  and  Euglish 
in  Canada  wished  to  hold  the  country  as  lung  as  possible 
iu  a  wild  state,  with  the  savafjes  to  hunt  for  them.  "The 
Hudson  Bay  company,"  its  oflicers  usL'd  to  say,  "thaokfi 
no  one,  least  of  all  its  servants,  for  cheating  or  mistreat- 
ing the  Indians,"  while  Queen  Isabella,  on  hearing  of  the 
crucltie.s  of  one  of  her  captains,  exclaimed,  "How  dare  he 
so  treat  my  subjects!" 

While  the  people  of  the  states,  south  and  north,  were 
as  rapidly  aa  possible  clearing  the  country  of  its  aborig-inal 
population  as  they  cleared  it  of  its  wild  beasts,  by  killing 
them,  burning  their  towns,  and  driving  them  farther  back 
into  the  wilderness,  the  governnient,  that  abstract  irre- 
sponsible thing  at  Washington  where  its  thieving  agents 
are  eoncerned,  was  fatho<Hiig  and  flattering  these  children 
of  nature,  herding  tliem  in  reservations  and  giving  them 
for  their  comfort  trinkfls,  blankets,  missionaries,  surrcp- 
titiona  whiskey,  and  the  white  man's  diseases. 

But  if  we  are  to  cariy  upon  our  shouldera  this  sin  of 
OUT  fathers  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  and  for  many 
more,  we  may  take  this  for  our  consolation,  that  it  is  fate 
nnder  whose  inexorable  decree  we  suflfer,  that  the  mere 
contact  with  civilisation  is  too  often  fatal  to  the  Indiaa, 
that  along  the  lower  levels  of  savagism  kiodnc^  kilts  as 
surely  if  not  as  quickly  as  cnielfy,  if  indecil  the  rifle  ia 
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not  more  mwcifiil  than  measles,  small-pox,  syphilis,  trz- 
bcrculoeis,  and  the  rest.  The  English  io  Australia  bare 
DO  int«reBt  in  cienring  the  bush  of  ita  occupants,  but  it  is 
all  the  same,  contact  kilbt. 

Nor  were  the  wliite  tnan's  ethics  of  occupation  much 
more  lojrical  than  his  ethics  of  estirpation.  The  world 
was  ina<lt;  for  man,  that  is  to  say  for  civilized  man.  Nfiki&cl 
wild  men  and  wild  beasts  must  not  occupy  land  wanted 
by  mounted  men  in  clothes,  that  is  if  the  latter  are  strong 
enout^h  tu  tuke  it.  True,  all  were  once  savage,  or  sylvau, 
but  then  the  attest  survived,  you  know.  "Well  might  the 
Indian  aay  to  the  white  man,  "Take  our  land  if  you  must, 
kiJ!  us  if  you  ciijny  sliiii^litiT,  but  spare  us  your  cant, 
hypoerisy,  and  lies." 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  civilization.  Civili- 
zation has  no  rights  not  held  in  common  with  savagiani. 
Let  us  rather  be  honest  with  ourselves  aud  others,  and  say 
openly  to  the  natives,  "You  have  that  which  we  want  and 
arc  going  io  take;  bo  quiet  and  submissive  and  we  will 
give  you  flomething;  make  us  trouble  aud  we  will  kill  you." 
For  this  civilization  has  itself  proclaimed,  if  not  in  words 
at  least  in  deeds. 

And  this  our  colonists  thought  at  first  to  do  respectably, 
to  remove  the  natives  and  lift  the  frontier  without  re- 
sorting to  the  usual  barbarities  of  frontier  warfare,  as 
scalping  and  torturing  their  captives;  but  after  the  lesson 
taught  by  Braddock's  defeat  they  were  obliged  to  some 
extent  to  let  their  Indian  allies  have  their  wEiy. 

There  was  no  thought  thua  far  on  the  part  of  white 
men  of  conquering  the  Plains.  They  had  enough  nearer 
home  to  conquer,  in  the  vallyy  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  hither 
aide  of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  the  passing  of  the  frontiers 
was  assured  from  the  beginning.  Judging  from  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  the  native  oeeupanta  when  first 
seen  by  stronger  peoples  they  were  created  only  to  be 
destrityed.  At  nil  events  they  were  created  and  they  were 
destroyed.     This  destruction  was  accelerated  by  the  pass- 
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iTig  of  the  Frontiers;  indeed,  the  paesinfi  of  the  frontiers 
was  their  destruction. 

It  was  a  simplQ  but  effectual  proeess.  The  colonists 
on  the  Atlantic  began  at  mice  tu  shove  back  the  dividing 
wall,  but  it  was  some  tiiru'  before  tliey  had  il  plarad  well 
out  of  the  way  lined  along  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  gold-hunters  on  the  Pacific;,  with  scarcely  any 
opposiliou.  ipiickly  fouiul  the  country  clear  back  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  They  and  the  eettlera  who  eame  after 
them  could  have  had  the  intervening  desert  space  at  any 
moment,  had  they  so  desired  it,  hut  they  dci'nicd  it  not 
worth  the  talting. 

The  cloBing  linos  of  tlie  unwritten  past,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  world  of  non -progressive  humanity  risen — who 
shall  say  how  or  when?- — baek  in  the  twilight  of  primordial 
ages,  came  softly  and  simply  as  destiny  hud  decreed. 

The  dominant  race  walked  into  its  fiuestionablc  inheri- 
tance as  by  divine  right.  They  walked  about  over  it  as 
fur-hunters;  they  marched  through  it  as  eiiiigranits:  they 
■digged  fop  metal  as  miners;  the  fertile  patches  they  enlti- 
vated  as  agriculturalists.  Finally,  becoming  tired  of  the 
long  journey  round  it  by  way  nf  Nicaragua,  nf  Panamfl,  of 
Cape  Horn,  they  laid  lines  of  railway  across  it,  factories 
'and  citLeft  arose  and  the  achievement  was  complete. 

Thus  the  fateful  day  arrived  when  the  inevitable  muat 
come  to  pass.  It  was  during  the  civil  war  and  the  recon- 
struction period  following  it  that  marked  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  American  frontiers. 

Early  came  into  Ameriean  life,  to  life  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  this  western  frimtier,  the  ever-shifting  barrier 
between  matter  of  fact  and  mystery.  Two  eenfuries  later 
appeared  to  those  on  the  raeific  coast  their  eaJTtern  fron- 
tier,  Iftss  now  a  mystery  than  a  matter  of  fact,  something 
to  he  met  and  overcome.  For  though  here  and  there  the 
silence  of  nature  had  been  broken,  the  miracle  of  turning 
oceans  of  sand  into  fructifying  soil  bad  not  yet  been 
revealed. 
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IVTcetinp  thus  upon  th«  moiinlHiii-top  th<'  two  frontiers 
vanished.  Tliroiiglmiit  tlie  ci-nturj  each  change  in  uttitudc 
or  progTflsB  of  these  frontJera,  their  uprisinfi,  their  every 
inov«in«nt,  and  their  puasing  lt»<l  marked  an  era  in  the 
nation's  histoiy.  In  front  of  t'aeh,  iiml  hetweeu  tlioiii,  was 
nature  undisturbed,  a  wildomess  tenanted  only  by  denizens 
of  llie  wilderuiwa.  Nuw  all  (irmmd  was  Bubjugatinn,  nature 
enslaved;  ijj  place  of  rude  wilderness,  the  eahu  of  culture 
and  the  reign  of  mind,  specimens  of  superiority  iiufiicieut 
for  themselves  «t  least  to  justify  the  dominant  raee  in  its 
spoUatiouB,  Overspreading  the  repiiblic  was  a  oaeni^as, 
which  however  thin  the  coating,  helped  to  unite  the  diverse 
interests. 

On  the  eastern  side  transportation  became  a  vital  force. 
Wagon  roads  and  canals  were  ((uiekly  followed  by  steam 
navigation  on  rivers  and  lakes,  and  lines  of  railways  work- 
ing ever  westward  and  stretehing  finally  across  the  conti- 
nent. On  th(!  WL-stern  side  similar  energies  were  in  opera- 
tion, all  working  eastward;  and  in  the  meeting  of  the  two 
fiides  was  sent  forth  tht;  last  sigh  of  savagisra. 

Our  two  neighbors  at  the  north  and  in  the  south,  eash 
exerciaed  its  own  peculiar  and  individual  infiuenne.  The 
great  trails  of  pioneer  times,  and  later  the  tnuik  linea  of 
railways  in  Canada  ran  east  and  west,  while  those  of  Mexico  ' 
came  to  us  out  of  the  south,  as  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  the 
Mexican  National  and  Mexican  Central  railways.  Our 
own  roads  extend  east  and  weat. 

The  significance  in  the  character  and  direction  of  the 
pathways  of  the  tliree  nations  was  felt  and  recognised  from 
the  first.  Our  attitude  toward  Canada  has  been  reserved, 
our  intereoiuac  all  aleng  the  line  has  been  limited,  our 
interehangeable  interests  few. 

When  Canada  was  held  by  people  of  the  Latin  race, 
it  mingled  freely  with  the  aborigines.  The  adapLiveness  of 
the  Kreuehiiian,  his  light,  gay  spirits  captivated  them, 
llirowing  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the  shade. 

On  the  south  was  another  family  of  Latin  blood,  who 
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although  we  did  take  from  thorn  California  might  entertain 
some  griititiitie  for  our  hwlp  in  (iefeiitins  th«  plan  of  the 
French  emperor  to  set  up  in  Mexico  an  empire  under  Maxi- 
milian. 

We  have  seen  how  railways  forced  the  barriers  and 
dispelled  tlie  frontiers.  They  penetrated  the  prairies  and 
pnuctured  tlie  desert.  The  seventies  saw  in  operation  the 
fir.3t  trans- continental  through  line,  the  Union  Parific  and 
C'nutral  Pticific  being  joined  with  impLwing  ceremony  at 
Promontory,  May  10,  1669.  The  event  was  celebrated  la 
oil  by  Mr.  Ilill,  the  artist,  at  the  instigation  of  Leland 
Stanford,  who  held  the  position  in  front  with  hnmraep 
and  g4>]den  spike.  Stanford  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
artist's  work  during  its  progress,  coming  often  tor  pose 
and  consultation  as  the  life-i>:ize  Tiguriis  developed  under 
the  brush,  it  being  understood  tliat  the  honored  president 
of  the  road  was  to  take  it,  paying  a  lair  price  for  it  uii  its 
COlliplt;tion,  and  that  others  ahuuld  have  copk's  of  it.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  associate  magnates  had  grown  eoLd 
and  jealous  over  the  matter,  feelmg  that  Stanford,  who  in 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  in  aiding  by  his  iiiipos- 
iDft  preaunce  tlie  mauipidatiou  uf  coutraeta  and  soenrities, 
and  the  bridging  of  financial  irregularities  in  the  courts, 
had  served  as  little  more  than  figiire-head,  now  assumed  a 
prominence  as  builder  to  whicli  he  was  not  entitled.  So 
in  order  to  show  indifference  to  fame,  and  smooth  the 
ruffled  plumage  of  the  others^  be  repudiated  his  obiigatioa 
to  Mr.  nill,  and  left  the  liuge  painting,  the  work  of  several 
years,  on  the  artist's  hands. 

To  forestall  eompetition,  the  Central  Paeifie  men  out 
of  tlieir  lootings  built  the  Southern  I'acifie,  and  with  the 
two,  the  roads  to  Ortit'ou  and  elsewhere,  tlieir  returns  be- 
came larger  than  ever.  The  intention  originally  was  not 
to  operate  the  ilrst  road,  but  tu  get  out  of  it  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  score  of  building,  and  then  throw  it  with 
a  huge  indebtedness  on  to  the  hands  uf  the  government, 
they  Uiemsclves  standing  from  under. 
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Then  followed  the  oi^anization  of  other  roada,  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Qrande,  and  others.  The  failiire  of  Thomas  Scott, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  to  build  the  Texas 
Pacific,  chartered  in  1871,  from  Texas  to  San  Diego,  rid 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  a  serious  competitor,  and  prevented 
San  Diego  from  then  becoming  the  metropolitan  ci^  of 
southern  California. 


CHAPTER   IX 


A  NEW  LAND  AND  A  NEW  PEOPLB 


THE  courses  of  history  are  like  the  scattering  of  birds 
at  the  noise  t>f  the  fowler,  auU  the  blending  of 
races  in  tbe  creation  of  ii«w  nations  is  as  the  <!Oining 
together  of  flocltg  of  a  Itind  from  different  quarters  to 
tnerge  into  a  homogeneoius  whole. 

A  new  land  makes  a  new  people;  various  raee  combi- 
uatious  giTe  sectional  variety.  A  good  food-producing 
Boil  in  a  warm  or  temperate  elimate  gives  the  best  ethniea) 
results.  This  is  the  rule;  that  the  conditions  so  favorable 
tn  development  aa  those  iu  Alta  California,  where  the  very 
atmosphere  iB  a  vitalizing  force,  should  have  engendered 
in  all  the  ages  past  only  the  lowest  order  of  humanity 
most  be  referred  to  intervening  causes  of  which  we  can 
know  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  peoples  already 
civilized,  united  under  new  conditions,  it  is  different.  In 
tliat  case  the  adaptiveness  of  the  several  pails  to  their  en- 
ivironmcnt  becomes  the  chief  factor  in  progress,  for  it  ia 
obviously  impossible  wholly  to  fit  old  waj^  to  new  con- 
ditiuna. 

The  problem  was  never  more  distinctively  presented 
than  when,  at  the  call  of  gold,  a  new  people  first  came  to- 
gether in  a  new  hmd  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific.  And 
when  they  came  did  they  enter  in  and  posaese  the  land,  or 
did  the  land  close  in  and  possess  them  1 

For  there  were  few  among  those  who  came  early  to 
America  whose  minds  had  not  dwelt  to  a  greater  or  lem 
extent  upon  the  new  nations  which  should  be  made  to  fit 
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Out  ZMTV  IksA  tLst  hjd  bemi  disenvcred;  or  ihoald  «e  i^ 
Ut«  xi«v  uA'yja,  t'lr  it  v»  KareeJr  to  be  eipected  that 
nK>r<:  ^hxJi  'xi^  -wjoiA  appear,  or  nx»v  than  one  &>»  of 
ffovruitj'^.-t  {>:  dtfTisied  of  sotdi  saptnor  exedloiee  as  to 
tlir<^M-  jiify  u.*:  fcbMe  every  otbn-  people  and  govenunait 
<i  n'iLaW^vw  tj/x**:  t»r  plaee.  That  people,  of  eoime,  wne 
our  yr^ipi*:,  iiu4  tlxiit  ^iTemmait  onr  govemnient,  and  in 
thh  tttfVf  S'i'isA  Jjib'ls  ve  sboold  assist  at  the  birth  as  well 
as  at  tU*:  fy^jxrijiif  '^  a^e,  and  we  should  be  the  tsi\y  of  nme 
and  tli«  pattern  of  otbets,  and  gather  to  oonelTes  gloijr 
axid  r«;ii'iird. 

B'/  r^D  Vijuons  tfaroo^  the  mind  of  tobbj  who  made 
tlxfjr  a)»l^  jij  J'hiladelpbia  or  Boston,  in  Xew  Xetheriands 
or  \'\rj:iiii}i;  and  when  with  much  thought  and  vigorons 
af^'vm  uiAf.r  Xht  clear  «ky  and  in  the  pellacid  air  of  a  new 
Kftviroiisufjii.  vuch  uj«ri  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin 
VmukVtu,  and  Georgt:  Washington  began  to  appear,  it 
«eem<^]  inth^  that  a  new  and  better  age  had  oome  apoa 
tlu;  world. 

Ami  tfiifi  new  land  and  this  new  goTertunent,  God^-vei 
to  bin  l><«t  i^»ple,  V»  a  later  chosen  Israel,  should  be  de- 
VfsU-ti  in  Urn  name  to  the  betterment  of  his  world,  of  his 
wick'^l  world  xhall  we  Hay,  at  least  of  all  the  people  in  it 
of  wh«t»c»';v(;r  e(juntry,  cfjlor,  or  creed. 

Itiit  with  difttinctions  of  course,  Xearest  ns,  directly 
urjdr;r  our  lumm  in  fact,  and  with  none  too  fragrant  an 
odor,  wr;n!  the  aboriKinrsj  of  the  two  Americas,  having 
mind  and  heart  and  soul  like  our  own,  likewise  God-givoi 
with  the  new  lands,  and  to  be  properly  accounted  for  in 
the  final  reckoning. 

We  made  them  to  appear  as  bad  as  possible,  with  our 
broadest  vulgarity  giving  them  beastly  names,  as  buck, 
wpiaw,  papoose,  their  success  in  battle  a  massacre,  ours  a 
glorious  victory,  yet  they  were  not  worse  than  others.  We 
made  treaties  and  broke  them  at  our  pleasure,  and  placed 
oviir  them  ah  superintendents  broken  down  politicians  who 
chcate<l  them  in  many  ways. 
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It  is  a  pity;  they  are  so  far  astray;  they  surely  are  not 
worth  reelaiming.  They  will  not  work,  and  is  it  not  writt<ui 
that  such  shall  not  eat?  It  is  cheaper  to  kill  the  Intiians 
and  enslave  the  Africans,  Are  not  they  also  cursed  of  the 
Almighty,  these  black  men;  is  it  not  written  of  tlie  children 
of  Ham   that  they  shall  serve* 

Two  of  the  assumed  obligations,  the  re<\  and  the  black, 
being  thus  summarily  disposed  of  tn  the  satisfaKtion  nf  the 
Puritan  conscience,  the  remainder,  the  yellow  and  the 
white,  should  receive  their  due  coosideration  at  the  proper 
time. 


\ 


TliMe  early  comers  from  Holland  and  England  were 
different  from  the  others,  find  the  conimonwealtSi  of  which 
they  began  the  eoostruetion  must  be  different.  They  were 
BomethinB  more  than  religious  fanatics  seeking  a  Utopia 
in  the  wildernesB.  There  was  tlie  pride  of  life  aa  well  as 
the  purity  of  faith.  It  waB  only  exc&ss  of  zeal  tliat  caused 
them  to  err  aa  others  had  erred  in  relation  to  them.  They 
had  ^ven  freedom  to  their  bodies  but  their  souls  they 
could  not  so  easily  emaneipate. 

That  there  were  present  many  strong  men  of  tender 
coDseicnce  and  high  seusp  of  moral  ohligntion  did  not  pre- 
vent the  indulgence  of  iniquitous  superstitions  character* 
iatic  of  the  age. 

Amerieaiis  alt,  but  of  different  stock,  brmight  from  the 
colonial  coast  to  assimilate  in  the  hills,  Dnuiel  Boone's 
adventurers  in  Kentucky  were  of  one  stock;  the  atrapptnf; 
corn-fed  fellows  of  Tenncsaee  were  of  another  atock;  and 
when  cities  arose  yet  other  strains  were  found  there.  And 
in  the  race  development  which  followed,  this  system  in 
westprn  migrations  was  not  without  its  eomponsalion. 

Kindred  in  birth  and  breeding  yet  of  ditl'erent  families, 
forming  new  communities  in  new  lands;  inherited  faiths 
and  forms  of  thought  meeting  other  inherited  faiths  and 
prejudices;  new  arrivals  being  met  by  new  economic  con- 
ditiouti  and  new  social  and  religious  ideals,  toleration  be- 
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came  a  necessity,  and  the  neveral  members  of  tliese  so- 
cieties learned  in  time  to  give  and  take  tiu:  best  and 
eliminate  the  less  desirable. 

Tlius  were  brought  face  to  face  the  New  Enplander  and 
the  Virgininu,  tho  Now  York  Dutelinian  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German,  and  the  many  mixtures  in  the  south,  t'very 
family  having  its  history,  whieh  with  early  environment 
and  characteristic  differences  might,  if  known,  explain  as 
well  the  race  antagonisms  as  the  tolerance  and  kindly  feel- 
ing attending  the  creation  nf  new  enmmiinities. 

CrOiSfiing  the  Miasisaippi  and  still  moving  westward  yet 
other  types  appeared.  At  every  halting  place  the  problem 
had  to  be  wrought  out  anew.  Finally  these  restless  biiildeis 
of  empire,  overleaping  plains,  mountains,  and  deserts,  met 
and  mingled,  these  many  types  with  many  other  types  on 
the  California  shores  of  the  Pacific.  All  along  the  route 
they  left  thrir  impress  on  the  soil,  the  impress  of  mind 
and  manners,  of  speech  and  numberless  idiosyncrasies 
brought  with  them  from  their  late  American  or  European 
homes,  they  or  their  children,  then  or  later,  destined  to 
be  again  disrupted  and  reeast  perhaps  in  broader  forms 
with  fresh  infiltrations  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
For  thus  America  was  made,  t!i«  American  people,  a  di9r^ 
tillation  from  one  alembic  of  all  the  nations. 

The  economic  forces  gathered  from  every  quarter  of 
the  earth  and  planted  on  new  and  fertile  soil  in  their 
coalescence  produced  remarkable  effect.-*.  Oppnrtimitlea 
were  eagerly  seized  and  followed  up  with  an  intensit 
never  before  displayed  on  such  a  scale  or  with  similar  re- 
sults. 

The  colonists,  even  those  who  founded  the  federation, 
were  not  of  one  class  alone,  and  thinr  subseipK'nt  sur- 
roundings and  occupations  caused  them  to  drift  still 
farther  apart.  The  proprietary  governments  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  were  composed  of  men  of  aristocratic 
tendencies,  loyal  to  the  king  and  to  the  church  of  England, 
who  had  left  their  countiy  for  political  reasons. 
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The  rtffcgeea  who  lauded  at  Plymouth  rock  had  fled 
from  religious  pcrseiiiiUon;  they  held  with  Cromwell,  aud 
to  their  own  forma  of  wursliip,  and  were  essentially  demo- 
cratic. They  cleared  the  countiy  as  rapidly  as  possible  of 
wild  beasts  and  wild  men,  with  their  own  hflmis  scraping 
off  the  EDOW  from  the  ground  io  the  winter,  cutting  out 
the  tuiderbnish  in  Bummer,  and  huihling  and  planting  as 
heKt  thpy  were  able. 

ThL'  southern  planter  lived  in  regal  atate  with  servants 
and  equipages,  cultivating  with  slaves  the  tobacco  plant 
which  passed  as  money.  The  impecunious  whites  of  the 
south  were  proportionalely  abased,  while  in  the  north  all 
\n:mg  poor  all  were  t:«i^nal,  all  worked  and  work  was  hon- 
orable. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  French  in  Canada 
had  refused  to  join  the  revolutionary  movement  while  it 
was  fermenting  in  the  British  colonics,  and  so  saved  the 
United  States  from  an  unprofitable  alien  element. 

The  Quakei-8  in  Pennsylvania  formed  a  claas  by  them- 
selves; they  might  not  fight,  nor  cheat,  nor  swear,  nor  en- 
slave, they  might  work  and  live  simply  and  friendlily. 

At  the  same  time  the  century  belonged  to  the  English; 
the  Atlantic  colonies  were  £ugliab,  tbe  states  when  organ- 
ized were  essentially  Anglo-Saxon,  and  though  iramigra- 
timi  aud  ineri'ase  were  more  alien  than  Engiish,  yet 
Anglo- American  eustoms,  laws,  and  literature  have  thus  far 
prednmiiiated.  How  long  this  state  of  tiling  will  continue, 
with  ttii  millions  of  citizen  negroes  rapidly  increasing 
toward  a  hundred  millions,  and  a  million  a  year  of  low -grade 
European  immigrants  soon  to  be  citizen  aliens,  who  can  tdl  S 

For  two  centuries  New  England  stock  maintained  its 
purity  to  a  fair  degree;  after  that  it  strayed  away  and 
mixed  with  baser  blood,  while  those  who  remained  at  home 
detcriorateii,  partly  from  stagnation  and  partly  from  amal- 
gamation with  a  low  European  element  whii!h  drifted  in 
from  Halifax  and  Kpw  York. 

The  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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was  quite  a  different  nation  from  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  never  before  in  our 
complex  life  were  there  anch  radical  and  rapid  changes  as 
we  are  undergoing  at  the  present  moment. 

The  entire  population  for  that  matter  is  of  foreign 
origin,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  distinguish  between  the 
early  English  and  Dutch  stock,  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public, who  endured  revolution  and  achieved  independence, 
and  under  the  inspirations  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  have  made  this  country  what  it  is, — we  are  at  liberty 
to  distinguish  between  the  descendants  of  these,  whether 
living  at  present  east  or  west,  but  who  may  still  be  seen 
as  in  their  original  American  homra,  the  Vii^inia  gentle- 
men, the  solid  men  of  Boston,  and  the  money  rulers  of 
New  York,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slav, — and  the  Latin  inter- 
mixtures who  came  in  for  adoption  afterward,  however 
worthy  and  loyal  they  may  prove  to  be. 

These  later  arrivals,  numbering  twenty  to  thirty  millions, 
exercised  their  due  influence  on  the  mass  of  which  they 
formed  part  of  the  amalgam,  being  the  lower  strata  of  so- 
ciety, poor,  ignorant,  many  of  them  debased,  while  the  early 
arrivals  were  of  the  middle  class  of  a  people  foremost  in 
individualism,  of  independent  thought  and  high  aspira- 
tions. 

We  have  pretty  well  drained  northern.  Europe,  but 
we  have  still  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia  to  draw  from. 
With  these  we  may  still  swell  the  slums  of  our  large  cities, 
breed  more  American  citizens  who  cannot  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  sentimental 
slummers,  howsoever  little  agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  benefited  by  them. 

"New  varieties  of  the  American"  Bayard  Taylor  called 
the  long  loosely  jointed  specimens  that  came  aboard  hia 
.steamer  at  New  Orleans  while  en  route  for  California  in 
1849.  They  presented  the  appearance  of  what  might  have 
been  a  cross  between  poor  white  trash  and  the  impecunious 
owner  of  a  few  worthless  slaves.     And  if  slave  labor  was 
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dB^radJng  in  Virginia  it  was  more  so  in  TeiincBstte  and 
MiHsouri,  where  society  was  jL't  crude  and  the  conditions 
of  dorueatic  life  were  leas  retined. 

Qmte  a  contrast  between  these  raid-continent  men 
and  the  rather  diminutive  inliabitanta  nf  some  of  the  more 
refined  eastern  states. 

Race  intermixtures  in  a  wami  and  fertile  soil  evolved 
in  the  southern  raiddle-west  a  crop  of  young  plants  revel- 
ing in  "hog  and  hnmiuy,"  driving  negro  slaves  jind  ho!p- 
ing  to  propagate  them.  "Pike  county"  was  the  generic 
term  applied  to  them  In  the  California  mini's,  wliero  thoy 
were  a  distinct  type.  Awkward  ill  thi-'ir  movements,  with 
their  massive  bony  frame,  large  hands  and  feet,  ealhiw 
melancholy  iminteLlectua!  fnccs,  fateful  eyes  and  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  drawn  downward,  they  were  (|uite  a 
contrast  to  the  New  England  Yankee,  yet  of  good  u«e 
eaon^'h  in  empire-building. 

These  however  are  not  fair  specimeng  of  the  product  of 
this  section.  Though  the  Puritan  race  in  New  England  is 
diniinisliing,  in  the  mid -continent  and  Pacifie  states  it  is 
inereasinii,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  tlie  general  increase 
of  population. 

Thus  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  these  United  States 
are  no  longer  the  America  of  England  and  Holland,  <if 
the  Puritans  and  pilgrims,  of  Hanf^ock  and  Washington 
and  JefEerson,  We  have  sold  onrselves  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, for  inordinate  wealth,  which  we  have  seciu-cd,  and 
whieh  is  even  now  taking  revenge  on  us  by  breeding  rot- 
tenness in  our  bones. 

So  rapid  are  the  transformations  through  which  we 
have  passed  and  are  still  passing  that  every  two  or  throe 
decades  seem  to  bring  ns  ont  into  another  world.  To 
realize  this  more  clearly,  eliminate  from  the  mind  for  a 
moment  the  new  forces  that  revolutionized  society  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  last  eenlury.  the  nppliention  of 
steam   and    electricity,    resulting    in    tlie  steainhout,    mil- 
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road,  and  telegraph;  and  duriiiR  the  last  half,  the  funda- 
mental forces  f>f  steel  and  oil,  with  nuniborleaH  iitw  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  evolving  svicli  miriurles  as  the 
floating  palflces  of  oct'an,  battleships  and  Hn«rs,  wirelass 
telefrapliy,  the  taleplione,  the  automobile,  and  the  flying 
ships.  And  the  rumance  of  wealth ;  a  million  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  more  tlian  a  linndred  millions  now. 

And  rapid  aa  have  been  tlifse  ecnnomio  evolutions, 
territorial  expansion  has  ever  been  in  advance  of  them. 
The  original  area  along  the  Atlantic  was  doubled  twieu 
over,  and  its  utiliMtion  multiplied  tenfold.  And  over 
the  wiiderneea  of  the  west,  metamorphosed,  the  valleys 
became  gardens,  the  grassy  plains  comSelds,  the  metal- 
lifprniis  mountains  pasture  lands,  the  vast  desei-l.'i  fruit- 
fnl  fields,  the  forfsta  and  the  pold-veiiied  sierra  deposi- 
tories  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  on  tlie  parehed  slopea 
of  sunny  Cfllifomia  homes  of  paradise,  while  spread  out 
on  either  side  were  the  world's  two  greatest  oeeaua,  with 
their  watery  pathways  direct  to  the  seaports  of  all  nations. 

These  marvelous  developments  came  not  in  a  steady 
stream,  but  in  surges,  each  movement  marking  aa  epoch. 
And  ever  aa  long  as  time  rolls,  and  men  continue  to  comaj 
and  go  on  this  planet,  these  ceaseless  transform  at  ions  will] 
continue,  to  the  affiliation  tmd  elevation  of  mankind.  And] 
ever  the  momentous  (j^nestion  will  be,  what  next!  To  the] 
prophet  who  can  rede  this  riddle  belongs  the  future. 

The  population  of  the  colonies  iu  1750  was  estimated  ati 
one  million.     The  first  census  of  the  United  States  in  l79tf| 
showed  a  population  of  3,929,214'  of  whom  700,00C»  were 
negro   slaves,    60,000    free    negroes    and    80,000    Indians. 
John  Carroll  of  Carrollton,   with   an   income  of   £14,00{K 
a  year,  was  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  man  nf  his  lime. 
and  George  Washington  with  less  than  75.000  acres  of  land 
stood  next.     Then  there  was  Gouverneur  Morris  of  Morris- 
ania,  who  could  order  from  London  at  one  time  a  whole 
box  of  riehly  bound  books  without  stopping  to  count  the  cost. 

The  disintegration  attending  the  diateution  of  a  com- 
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munity  over  a  wide  area  of  wilderness  was  met  by  new 
cniiffntrntions  uucIbp  new  enviromuents,  by  which  knead- 
ing process  the  M'hule  mass  was  undergoing  continual 
cbange.  Not  only  is  tliis  formative  process  always  pres- 
ent, but  the  re-suils  are  something  new,  better  or  worse 
than  the  old  it  may  be,  but  always  different;  so  that  in 
th«  earlier  migrations  when  single  individuals  or  some 
part  of  a  sectional  community  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  reached  the  Pacific  they  might  not  always  be  easily 
recognizable. 

lu  the  final  overeprea cling  with  settlements  of  the  en- 
tire eonntry  from  ocean  to  ocean  it  was  found  that  each 
centre  of  population  held  its  type,  which  was  the  germ 
of  development  in  each  of  the  new  settlements,  new  blend- 
ing^ ever  productive  of  new  results.  Thua  among  the 
orJEii'al  coaat  colonies  there  were  the  several  societies 
widely  distinct  in  form,  feature,  thought,  and  speech,  and 
whose  character  was  influenced  also  by  their  religion. 

Cutting  lip  nur  country  into  geographieal  provinces, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  physical  conditions  differing 
from  thosa  of  eveiy  other,  we  find  in  eaeh  the  meeting  of 
many  types  whose  interniingUn»  and  new  environment 
developed  new  types.  Hence  as  a  nation,  whatever  we 
may  become  ethically  or  pnlitienlly,  we  can  never  physi« 
cally  coalesce  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  New  Eng- 
lander  will  always  be  a  Yankee-,  the  hlack  man  of  the 
southern  plantations  will  always  he  black.  The  Russian 
Jew  of  the  noilhern  sweatshops  will  always  be  a  Russian 
Jew ;  while  the  Virginian  gentleman  so  long  as  he  remains 
at  home  will  be  a  gentleman,  however  mucJi  of  a  bully 
he  may  perhaps  become  in  transplanting. 

ft  explains  much  and  exonerntos  much  as  to  the  conduct 
of  southerners  during  their  migratory  days,  the  fact  that 
in  their  own  country,  from  the  earliest  times,  affairs  of 
personal  Iionor  wi-rc  settlotl  out  of  court ;  the  law  was  asked 
to   intervene  in   property   rights   only. 
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Wherever  the  Virgmian  went  he  carried  with  him  the 
chivalroiu  ways  and  courteoug  manner,  until  peradven- 
tnre  he  dropped  them  on  the  road,  yet  always  impressiag 
upon  the  Ismgoage  of  the  west  his  charming  accent.  His 
influence  for  good  and  evil  was  later  felt  in  a  marked 
degree  in  California.  Quite  different,  though  none  the 
less  impressive,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  with  his  chronic  directiiess,  his  persistent  applica- 
tion, and  his  thrifty  ways. 

Any  point  in  the  progress  of  this  nation,  if  we  allow 
the  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  may  appear  to  us  as  a  special 
period  of  transition;  bat  so  impetuous  has  been  the  rush 
forward  that  during  the  last  half  century  at  least  any 
special  periods  of  progress  are  scarcely  discernible. 

Americanized  by  California  gold,  by  the  passing  of  the 
frontiers,  by  war  and  railroad  and  government  graft,  by 
the  greed  of  special  interests,  it  a  no  longer  America  for 
the  Americans,  but  America  for  the  Irish,  for  the  African, 
for  the  Nipponese. 

The  light-hearted  French  and  Italians  love  pleasure, 
which  their  Teutonic  mixture,  however  it  may  modify 
makes  more  durable.  San  Francisco  is  shaping  her  course 
and  evolving  her  people  to  make  her  the  gayest  city  in 
America.  The  city  and  its  environs  invite  to  open  air, 
which  the  Latin  race  loves. 

Portland,  Oregon,  presents  a  fine  class  of  business  men, 
merchants,  and  bankers.  The  real  agricultural  people  of 
Oregon  also  are  rather  superior,  made  up  of  American, 
rather  than  a  conglomeration  of  Latin,  Teuton,  and  Nip- 
pon. The  early  settlers  of  Oregon  were  nearer  the  New 
England  type  than  the  early  settlers  of  California.  They 
were  likewise  pioneers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  men 
and  women  who  went  before  to  remove  obstacles  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  others,  a  class  of  people  that  never  ap- 
peared in  California  at  any  time. 

Oregon  to-day  is  more  American  than  any  state  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  one  half  of  the  original  population  be- 
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ing  from  tlic  mirldle  west,  though  formerly  (if  the  eastern 
seaboard,  one  third  from  Ihp  southern  west,  and  allhough 
six  per  cent,  ouly  came  direct  fixmi  New  Englaud  they 
were  sufficiently  prouounccd  iu  character  and  inteUigence 
to  implant  their  iuatitutions  on  the  virgin  soil  of  this 
farthest  M-est.  A  few  Canadian  fur-huntei-s  dropped  down 
from  British  Columbia,  while  Germany  and  England  con- 
tributed the  rest. 

Seattle  with  iUi  more  modern  development  has  ac- 
GonipUshed  wonders,  with  its  tranapaeific  and  Alaska 
trade,  its  flourishing  maniifactLireH,  owing  to  its  self-de- 
liverance from  the  tyranny  of  labor  leaders,  for  which  su- 
perb aehievemeut  we  must  overlook  the  fungus  growth 
pf  a  politician  sent  to  Washington  fur  its  sins,  to  be  white- 
waahed  at  public  expense  to  the  diacomflture  of  Congress 
and  the  undignified  display  of  presidential  prejudice  and 
sentimental  ism, 

San  Diego  is  a  pronounced  example  of  civic  individual- 
ism as  displayed  in  the  Anglo-American  occupation  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  first  point  in  Alta  California  for  the 
planting  of  a  Franeiscan  mission,  it  was  alsti  the  site  of 
the  first  Mexiean  town,  and  one  of  the  first  to  accept  United 
States  ownership.  It  was  perhaps  as  interesting  a  place 
as  any  visited  by  Mr,  Dana  during  Lis  interesting  voyage, 
though  consisting  commercially  only  uf  hidus  and  talluw,  and 
etlinically  of  Indiana,  Musicans,  and  a  white  man  or  two. 

It  remained  much  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  white  men  and  an  imitation  Mesican  pueblo 
government,  until  some  time  in  the  aiitiea,  when  there 
came  along  a  man  with  Yankee  proclivities  and  mid-conti- 
nent niannent,  win}  bought  all  the  pueblo  land  thereabout 
for  thirty  cents  an  acre,  selling  it  up  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  lot  and  dying  without  a  dollar  he  could  rightly  call 
his  own.  Father  Horton,  he  was  called,  founder  of  the 
Horton  addition  lo  the  new  town  addition  to  the  old  town, 
which  last  addition  bloomed  eJTuIgently  before  them  all. 

Four  miles  itoutb  on  the  bay  the  Kimball  brothers  be^ 
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eiune  pomesson  of  a  ^lexican  grant,  on  the  edge  of  vhich 
they  laid  out  a  town,  calling  it  National  city.    The  two; 
brothers  possessed  one  common  characteristic  which  made' 
it  unneceasary  for  any  one  to  inquire  who  th«y  were  or 
whence  they  came ;  each  eould  out-talk  any  one  except  hia 
brother. 

The  deck  of  the  steainer  which  i»li(.'d  between  the  porta 
of  San  Diego  and  San  Fraoeiaco  was  the  favorite  debat- 
ing ground  for  these  champions  of  the  rival  eities.  Mr. 
Horton  himself  was  facile  of  speeeh,  and  allowed  the  same 
liberal  margin  for  e.tapgeration  for  biiriself  that  he  granted 
to  the  htxjthers  Kimball;  hence  on  tb^se  memorable  voyages 
the  winds  and  the  waves  had  little  chance  of  he'mg  heard. 

As  the  Horton  elocjuenee  took  effect,  and  the  hamlet 
b^an  to  grow,  Las  Angeles  becmiie  alarmed,  fuaring  & 
rivalry  detrimental  to  her  interests.  Every  fact  or  falsity 
that  could  be  employed,  every  subterfuge  that  could  be  in- 
vented, the  most  outlandish  and  bitter  lies  were  brought 
forward  to  cast  odium  on  San  Diogo  and  prevent  people 
from  going  there.  The  coast  was  not  L'lear,  they  said, 
the  barbor  was  not  safe,  a  vc-ssel  was  just  wrecked  on 
the  rocks,  a  boat  was  capsized  and  all  on  board  were 
di-owned,  the  bay  was  full  of  sharks,  the  land  vias  barren, 
nothing  doing,  nothing  ever  would  be  done.  Don't  go 
there. 

Then  came  along  the  Southern  Pacific,  pa.ssiiig  San 
Diego  by  for  some  wicked  offending,  and  so  the  embryo 
city  rested  from  its  labors  for  many  days. 

Meanwhile  Los  Angolea  was  reveling  in  a  triumph  a£ 
misrcpresentntion  and  vituperation.  And  made  it  profit- 
able. Dishonesty  wan  the  bfst  poliey.  How  tht'y  feel 
about  it  now  is  difBeult  to  say,  as  most  of  those  particular 
liars  are  dead. 

On  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  among  scattering  At- 
lantic Americans  we  see  many  pei'aons  of  Teutonic  caste, 
but  there  is  no  predominating  type.  Bu-siuess  men  of  the 
first  rank  arc  mostly  Americacs  from  the  eastern  states. 
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while  the  lowur  dass  of  puliticianH  are  of  alien  origin. 
The  Oregoniim  lada  the  full  face  and  form  of  the  Cali- 
foFiiiaii,  has  a  more  refined  espression  though  somewhat 
awkward  in  bearing, — but  on  the  whole  more  American 
than  Californiiiu,  owing  to  pure  origin,  isolation  and  re- 
tLreiiient,  and  Ifsa  alien  intermisturea,  poi-tiealarly  of  the 
lower  sort. 

The  early  Angln-Cfllifomian  was  known  as  such  the 
world  over;  laryo,  alert,  frank,  Kood-nature-d  features,  but 
easily  hardening  under  pressure-,  manners  and  dress  alike 
worn  IcMiscly  j  a  rctil  op  nft"f<;ted  indifference  in  handling 
money,  of  which  Im  would  spend  lavishly  up  to  the  lost 
dollar. 

We  have  scien  how  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  under 
the  somhre  iiilluenws  of  our  worshipful  pilgrim  fathers 
and  tlicir  successors,  the  Anierieau  frontier  had  slowly 
rrept  westward  from  the  Atlantic,  leaving  uncovered  the 
wealth  of  industry,  cities  towns  and  factories,  smiling 
fit-Ids  and  happy  homes.  We  have  seen  how  for  half  a  cen- 
tury this  frontier  exercised  a  magieal  influence  on  Ameri- 
can thought  and  action,  ever  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
between  reality  and  romance. 

Then  presently  out  of  the  west  came  another  frontier, 
approaching  more  rapidly,  and  meeting  the  firat  century 
after  Independence  at  the  pr*iat  continental  divide.  Be- 
tween tliese  two  frontiein  had  lonpr  remained  a  vast  area 
of  mountain  phiiu  and  desert,  the  Netherlaud  of  American 
development,  the  last  of  United  States  territory  to  be 
redaimed  from  savagisra.  By  it  the  two  aides  of  the  na- 
tion were  held  apart,  until  there  had  developed  on  the  Pa- 
cific aide  a  new  type,  but  with  essentially  the  same  interests 
and  ideals,  the  fartlicst  west  being  now  more  eastern  than 
the  eastern  west. 

AH  through  tJie  period  of  greatest  expansion  in  the 
jn  between  the  settled  communities  of  the  Atlantic 
lard  and  the  ever  elu.sive  frontier,  social  disorgauisa- 
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titxi  piTvailcd,  It  was  not  until  two  hundred  years  after 
they  had  been  claimed  and  boiight  and  sold  'm  Europe, 
thut  the  lands  now  oonstitiiting  the  larger  part  of  the 
United  States,  fell  under  the  indoenec  of  civilization,  and 
it  was  not  untU  after  1846  that  the  region  beyond  the 
Miasissippi  came  to  any  groat  eslcut  into  American  life. 
Then  thf  iudustrial  eneruy  of  the  east  awept  over  the  west, 
and  the  work   of  empire  building   begun    nnew. 

Up  to  this  time  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  practically  American ;  that  is  to  say,  foreigners  hitherto 
had  eome  iu  so  slowly,  and  were  of  such  a  quality  as  to 
become  aasimitated  with  no  serious  race  dciterioratiou. 

Never  was  displayed  a  deeper  love  of  country,  never 
was  shown  greater  devotion  by  both  men  and  women,  a 
willingness  to  give  all  they  hnd  and  life  itself  for  the  an- 
eomplifihmcnt  of  their  purpose  than  by  people  of  both 
Iht'  north  and  tlie  south  during  the  civil  war.  As  in  the 
early  days  of  Rome,  citizenship  was  a  preeious  thlu^; 
to  be  one  with  the  Republic  was  a  saered  privilege. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  average  American  was  patriotic. 
There  is  no  average  American  now,  and  he  is  not  patriotic. 
Faith  in  the  future  is  not  patriotism,  it  is  not  even  religion 
when  unattended  by  any  foniiative  effort. 

Dmiug  the  war  with  its  brutalizing  influenco  this 
pBssionnte  idealization  of  nationality  declined  to  a  sullen 
hatred  of  the  enemy,  and  diaguat  over  the  growing  cupidity 
and  selfishness  manifest  on  all  sides.  In  like  emergeney 
some  of  the  old  feeling  might  return,  but  with  the  large 
addition  of  low-grade  foreigners  the  old  patriotism  will 
scarcely  bi?  revived,  for  from  that  day  to  this  we  have  been 
coustuntly  assimilating  the  nationalities  of  Europe  and 
ahaorbing  thera  in  our  Iwdy  politic,  each  draft  being  from 
a  yet  lower  depth  until  the  lowest  has  long  since  been 
reached,  and  still  we  draw. 

This  policy  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  country; 
wealth  and  power  must  increase  with  the  increase  of 
population.     This  wua  true  up  to  a  certain  puiut,  which 
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point  we  Reera  to  have  attained,  for  increase  of  wealth  and 
nmnbors  no  longer  add  to  our  well-bfling. 

While  the  extent  of  our  riches  and  resources  was 
queationed,  we  BSfierted  and  inaisted;  travelling,  we  bragged 
up  to  the  limit  through  every  capital  in  Europe,  Now 
that  wealth  and  power  and  greatuesa  stand  undiBputed, 
we  no  longer  boaat. 

During  the  tlirep  decades  from  1870  to  WOO  there  was 
added  tu  tho  agricultural  domain  of  tlie  United  States  an 
area  equal  to  the  half  of  Europe,  and  every  new  tract 
wrested  from  savagism  and  thrown  open  to  occupation 
was  followed  by  a  mad  rush  of  mixed  aliens  aud  Ameri- 
cana, all  eager  for  spoils. 

It  was  not  avaricious  specuIatorH  alone  who  farcied 
they  saw  in  present  development  a  permanent  prosperity, 
bat  astute  statesmen  encouraged  increase  of  numbere  as 
enlargement  of  national  advantages.  The  disorder  spread 
southward  and  broke  out  in  \irulent  form  in  Georgia, 
where  a  league  was  formed  to  aid  in  the  begetting  of  chil- 
dren. Never  was  set  going  a  foolishness  so  absurd,  whether 
in  the  natural  or  the  aupei-natural  line,  but  that  it  foimd 
followers.  What  sayeth  the  preacher  who  thus  preaches 
propagation  with  so  loud  a  voice,  patting  the  woolly  head 
of  a  shambling  negro  and  presenting  him  with  a  douceur 
beeause  his  wife  gave  to  American  citizenship  four  at  a 
litter!  Does  he  not  aay  quantity  before  quality;  anything 
of  any  shape,  or  color,  or  degree  of  intelligence  may  qualifj* 
aa  a  member  of  this  very  free  republic  t 

And  as  for  bringing  into  the  world  innocents,  not  know- 
ing or  earing  if  any  provision  has  been  made  for  their 
upbringing,  not  knowing  or  caring  if  they  are  cursed  from 
the  beginning  with  the  poverty  and  diseases  of  their  par- 
ents, cannot  any  one  see  the  crime  of  iti 


Of  the  behavior  of  men,  civilised  or  half  civilised, 
when  thrown  together  in  a  new  land  witiiont  a  govern- 
ment wc  have  a  fair  example  in  early  Ualifornia,  a  new 


land,  not  yet  cicarfcl  of  \\s  iDW-trradc  root-aml-prass- 
liui>]>er  eating  buaianity,  yet  tlie  niiid«8t  mannered  of 
Aiuerican  savagea. 

In  the  ethnic  evolution  of  AnKli>-('slifornia  the  iii- 
gredients  of  population  were  ewimtitiUy  inix»l,  and  a  re- 
construction of  ideals  mtist  necessarily  folliiw  tlir  coming 
together  of  many  different  peoples  strangei-s  to  each  other 
in  a  strange  land.  In  the  mines  was  one  new  phas«  of 
social  development,  and  in  the  citifs  another. 

Amon^  those  that  (laiiu;  were  some  from  every  nation 
under  hcnven,  from  all  parts  cjf  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Anterica,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  From  the  northern 
and  middle  United  States  came  tlie  greatest  muiiber,  tliese 
to  this  day  are  the  dominant  element  on  the  Pacific  eoast. 
Next  were  the  people  of  the  aouthern  states,  then  Spanish 
Americans,  Irish,  Germans,  Italians,  French,  and  English; 
Scotch,  and  Scandinavians,  East  Indians.  Pnlcs  and  Rus- 
sians; Arabs  and  Portuguese,  Kanakas,  South  Sea  islanders, 
and  Australians ;  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans. 

There  were  more  negroes  at  first  than  Inter;  tiey  were 
not  wanted  here  at  any  tirap,  being  'azy,  tying,  inefficient, 
and  variable.  Oregon  passed  a  law  at  an  early  date  that 
even  free  negroes  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  within  the 

limits  of  the  territory, 

^^B  Professor  Farrabee  says  that  a  perfect  hnman  develop- 

^^^  ment  in  the  United  States  has  been  arrested,  If  not  mined, 
I  by  the  Htimission  and  absorption  of  low  grade  Europeans; 

I  that  the  people  are  suffering  from  the  unfit  and  degrener- 

■  ate,  both  native  and  foreign  bom,  but  that  the  error  may 

■  yet  be  rectified.    "Wo  have  had  an  unexampled  oppor- 

■  tunity,"  the  learned  professor  goes  on  to  aay,  "to  produce 
M  a  perfect  race  ol  men  and  women.  If  we  liad  been  more 
W  earcful  as  to  the  inunigranU  we  admitted  we  could  bjive 
I  insured  an  addition  of  nearly  perfect  people.  Those  im- 
I  migrants  of  a  couple  of  generations  ago  who  were  not  fully 
^^^         fit  have  left  a  progeny  of  still  less  fit  peraons, " 

^^^k  That  is  to  say,  though  the  third  generation  ia  worse 
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than  tie  second  we  may  recnver  and  become  ns  the  first 
if  we  <lo  not  further  debaat  our  blood.  If  the  professor 
will  consider  for  n  Jiiomciit  he  will  si'e  that  this  can  nevfir 
be.  Race  perfection  is  not  a  goal  to  be  raached  by  human 
effort;  race  iK-tterrnent,  an  etL-rual  iinprovL-raent,  is  all 
that  we  can  accomplish,  and  whatever  is  hist  cannut  be 
regained.  Further,  the  low  alien  element  abroad  will 
never  be  excluded  so  long  as  the  low  alien  element  at  home 
posscsBCS  the  power  to  admit  them. 

No  doubt  tile  United  States  will  in  dne  time  settle  upon 
some  kind  of  raci?,  notwithstanding  present  ethnic  dis- 
abilities, but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  the  sciua  of  Europe,  with  probable 
future  African  and  Asiatic  intermixtures,  the  race  will  be 
equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  remained  largely 
Anglo-Sason  with,  only  the  best  Teutonic  affiliations. 

Tliongh  the  snbstanee  has  departed,  we  still  apply  the 
word  Aiiieriean  to  the  shadow,  but  only  as  a  gftneric  term. 
The  Georgia  piccaninny,  or  the  New  York  son  of  a  Russian 
Jew  and  Italian  mother  are  no  more  Americans  than  if 
born  in  an  Afiican  jungle  or  a  St,  Petersburg'  ghetto, 
though  for  our  sins  made  politically  our  equal. 

As  for  line  deveEopment  in  our  new  lands  on  the  Pa- 
cific there  were  half  a  hundred  types,  or  rather  one  might 
say  evety  man  was  his  own  type,  thought  hia  own  thoughts, 
spoke  his  own  words,  acted  upon  hie'own  instincts,  follow- 
ing his  own  inelinationa,  fearless  of  God  or  the  devil,  or 
of  any  other  influence  above  or  below  save  that  mightiest 
of  all  poweis  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  kind  or  quality  of  this  opinion,  so  ardently  desired, 
so  imperiously  demanded  marked  the  man,  determined 
his  status  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  gave  him  his  place 
among  his  fellows.  No  qnfstions  need  be  asked  him  as  to 
who  or  what  he  was;  liis  name  and  birthplace  were  matters 
of  indifference.  Hnw  he  wished  hinifielf  to  be  regarded 
by  others;  that  was  the  man.  And  that  is  the  man  and 
the  woman,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  this  day. 
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The  typicjil  Injro  of  current  talcs  oX  the  Sierra  foothills 
was  the  creation  of  a  morbid  fancy  having  little  founda- 
tion in  fact.  False  inipresBious  were  early  nbroad  aa  to 
the  character  and  imality  of  the  men  searcliing  for  gold 
during  the  fliwh  times  of  California,  owing  to  n  disposition 
on  the  part  of  early  romancers  to  caricature  them.  The 
author  of  this  Retrospection  spent  some  time  in  both  the 
northern  and  sonthcrn  mines,  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  Al- 
though too  inexperienced  to  make  much  of  a  study  of  the 
people,  he  was  preseiit  at  an  impressionable  age,  and  many 
of  the  striking  and  ever-varying  scenes  of  those  days  re- 
main as  vivid  in  hia  mind  to-day  as  they  were  sixty  years 
•go.  Though  there  was  present  enough  of  crude  origi- 
nality to  justify  some  of  the  story  teller's  Sights  of  fancy, 
the  quality  of  humanity  aa  presented  by  them  never  ex- 
isted. 

The  California  miner  of  '49  and  '50  was  a  ptain,  prac- 
tical man,  of  good  eonimon-sense,  honest  and  industrious. 
It  was  a  long  and  expensive  journey  to  these  mines,  and 
the  wholly  worthless  fellow  seldom  found  his  way  thither. 
Tet  he  is  presented  to  us  as  a  now  type,  unique  and  pro- 
nounced, not  in  process  of  transfonuation  but  finished. 
Were  it  true,  such  an  appearing  could  have  been  only  as 
the  result  of  a  miracle,  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1849  the  mines  were  practically  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  which  flooded  the  valleys  and  impeded  trana- 
portation. 

There  were  deviations,  of  eourse,  so  different  had  been 
the  origin  and  development  even  from  the  same  or  contigu- 
ous quarters  in  the  United  States, — we  had  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  speak  of  California  aa  in  the  United  States. 

Take,  for  example,  the  individual  and  type  christened 
in  the  mines  "Pike  County,"  before  mentioned,  from 
Pike  county,  Missouri,  whence  the  earliest  spccimenB  came, 
though  the  name  was  applied  to  all  of  that  q^uality,  whether 
fnini  Missouri.  TeTinoi5see,  or  Kentucky. 

What  prolifle  qaulities  of  earth  and  air  may  here  be 
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found  for  breeding  big  brawny  m^n  of  sluggish  braia  and 
strong-  sinews  lias  nevwr  been  «xplained,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains tliat  in  the  California  specim«iis,  seven  feet  high 
with  breadth"  and  weight  in  proportion  were  not  ■uncom- 
mon. 

Compare  the  talea  of  the  romancers  with  the  reports  of 
Governor  Riley  to  the  secretary  of  war,  August  30th,  1849. 
"Before  leaving:  Monterey,"  he  writes,  "I  heard  nuincr- 
otis  nimors  of  irre^larittes  and  crimes  among  tlm?e  work- 
ing  in  the  placers;  but  on  visiting  the  mining  regions,  I 
was  agreeably  mirpriscd  to  learn  everything  was  quite  the 
reverse  from  what  hud  been  represented,  and  tliat  order 
and  regularity  were  preserved  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  the  mineral  diatriet.  In  each  little  settlement,  or  tented 
town,  the  miners  have  elected  their  alealdes  and  constables, 
whose  judicial  decisions  and  efficient  acta  are  sustained 
by  the  people,  and  enforced  with  much  regularity  and 
energy."  And  of  San  Francisco,  Albert  Williams  remarks, 
"Valuable  property  exposed  in  frail  strueturea  or  lying 
iinproteeted  on  the  street  wag  undistui'bed.  It  was 
dangerouH,  it  was  also  aeeounted  mean  to  steal." 

The  typical  Araeriean  miner  presented  a  fair  physique, 
above  medium  height,  clean  of  limb,  with  an  honest  L-ye 
and  decided  opinions.  He  had  coromon  education,  based 
upon  good  principles,  and  thought  well  of  himself,  with 
a  conscience  pliable  enough  to  suit  his  purposes,  yet  with 
little  dispaittion  to  downright  wrong  doing. 

Religious  scruples  brought  from  home  melted  under 
the  compelling  sun  of  his  new  environment.  He  was  the 
best  specimen  of  manhood  ever  seen  in  these  parts,  far 
better  than  can  be  found  in  proportionate  mimbere  in 
California  to-day.  He  waa  fearless  and  independent,  with 
a  pride  above  pride  of  dresB;  indifferent  as  to  couven- 
tinns,  yet  considerate  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
At  bay  he  would  do  a  wickedness  quicker  than  a  meanness. 

There  were  present  professional  gamblere,  quiet  and 
Well-behaved,  reticent  always  but  especially  so  while  «n- 
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gaged  at  their  oecupalion;  not  disposed  to  quarre],  not 
quick  to  shoot.  The  barkeeper  conducted  himself  along 
fliinilar  linca;  any  other  course  was  bad  business. 

As  a  rule  the  miners  at  large  were  temperate  and 
fnigal;  loosed  from  all  ri-'straint  they  let  themselves  go 
Dpon  occasions,  certain  of  the  riotous  sort  in  dancing, 
drinking,  shooting,  with  now  and  then  a  hanging  raeeting, 
or  a  Sunday  raid  on  a  Chinese  camp  or  an  Inilian 
rancheria. 

It  is  remarkaljlc  how  quickly  outward  bearing  fitted 
it«elf  to  new  conditiona,  how  quickly  the  economics  of  the 
niiues  evolved  a  new  and  unique  order  of  society  which 
led  to  Buch  erroneous  estimates  of  individual  character. 

Those  men  down  among  the  boulders,  who  and  what 
are  they?  Mostly  of  the  middle  elaaa,  I  should  say,  were 
there  any  middle  class  in  Amerieaj  the  middle  class  being 
the  best  class, — well  born,  being  American  bom,  of  re- 
spectable antecedents,  educated,  brought  up  to  work,  and 
neither  rich  nor  poor. 

University  men,  not  a  few  of  them,  club  men  some  of 
them,  though  club  men  were  not  so  common  nor  so  shiftless 
then  as  now,  embryonic  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman,  thougli 
the  young  parson  usually  preferred  dealing  monte  to 
digging  for  gold.  And  that  slightly  built,  pale,  boyish 
looking  young  fellow,  quiet  features,  cadaverous  akin,  and 
mild  eyes,  but  with  a  glint  of  steel  in  them — I  have  aeen 
him  more  than  once;  no  one  knew  until  tlie  thing  was 
tried,  he  lea-st  of  all  suspecting  it,  until  accident  brought 
it  home  to  him,  the  lust  for  blood,  for  human  butchery, 
harbored  in  his  heart,  in  the  heart  the  kindest  and  best  uf 
mothers  gave  him. 

What  folly  to  talk!  As  well  attempt  to  analyze  the 
never  existent  angels  as  to  sound  the  depths  of  human 
Dttturc. 

The  Englishman  in  the  mia&i  was  ataid  and  suber;  he 
soon  tired  of  the  occupation  and  dropped  out  of  line.  So 
with  the  volatile  Franchman,  who  fraternized  and  worked 
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in  companies.  There  were  Kexicans,  EoDakas,  and  eomc 
of  every  people  imder  the  aim,  and  of  all  grades  of  dirt 
and  disposition. 

Some  there  were  wlio  had  broken  away  from  early  as- 
sociations and  habits  to  esperiment  in  unknown  fields 
under  cnimagLnahlfi  ojnditions.  They  were  of  strong 
individualism  with  self-centrud  natures.  Here  were  dis- 
played forces  generated  in  distant  homes  and  liberated  in 
a  community  unreatrained  by  law  or  social  convention. 

The  spirit  of  these  gold -devouring  days  was  the  apirili 
of  individualized  absolutism.  Each  was  for  himself  and 
DO  other.  He  carried  his  life  iu  his  pocket,  his  hip  pocket 
as  he  fancied ;  to  those  about  him  his  life  was  of  no  con- 
sequence; if  he  lost  it  that  was  his  affair.  Touch  hi3 
property,  his  comrades  were  quite  ready  to  lielp 
bang  the  thief,  as  in  the  saeredness  of  property  rights 
all  had  a  common  interest,  There  was  nothing  sacred  in 
human  life,  all  must  die  sooner  or  Jater;  a  little  time  more 
or  less  made  no  difference.  Entertaining  auch  sentiments, 
the  greatest  of  crimes  being  theft,  the  least  of  crimes 
murder,  gold  became  king  and  ruled  royally.  On  the  hat 
floor  nr  cabin  shelf  were  loose  nuggets  and  tin  cans  of 
gold-dust,  unguarded  alike,  whether  the  owner  was  off 
at  worb  during  the  day  or  carousing  at  night,  none  daro 
touch  it.  Few  desired  to  touch  it ;  it  was  better  to  go  out 
unong^  the  boutders  and  gather  it. 

Besides,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Inferno,  which  for 
the  first  year  was  not  an  inferno,  but  simply  a  gathering 
of  neighbors  and  friends,  all  was  quiet,  a  summery  picnic, 
sleeping  in  the  chaparral,  eating  meat  and  gathering  gnUl; 
the  advent  of  crime  was  during  the  second  year  of  tlii^ 
new  civilization. 

If  life  was  of  little  consequence,  the  veneer  of  life  was 
still  less  regarded.  The  lirat  look  of  the  initiated  at  a 
neW'Comer  was  to  penetrate  appearances;  color,  eMed, 
clothes,  oil  on  the  instant  became  trnnsparent  as  tin? 
qualities  of  the  man  were  laid  bare  for  inspection.    If 
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he  took  kindly  to  the  tue  of  his  stove-pipe  hat  for  a  foot- 
ball, and  his  baptism  in  bad  whiskey,  that  were  a  good  be- 
ginning, but  there  must  be  present  honesty  as  well  as 
amiability  to  make  a  good  devil  It  was  a  bad  place  for 
the  vendor  of  hypocrisy  and    fraud. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  flash  times  was  the  swift 
succession  of  startling  events,  making  a  day  seem  like  a 
year  and  a  year  a  life-time.  Up  and  down,  rich  to-day 
and  poor  to-morrow,  alive  to-day  and  dead  to-morrow ; 
here  a  town  at  midnight,  in  the  morning  ashes ;  a  fine  farm 
yesterday,  now  a  flood ;  a  start  for  home — ah !  what  thrills 
of  delight !  thrust  hack  among  the  boulders  by  the  failure  of 
a  bank ;  news  from  loved  ones,  oh  hell !  disease  and  death. 

Id  the  colonization  of  the  earth  the  several  European 
nationalities  were  distinctly  marked  one  from  another, 
while  in  each  nationality  the  members  were  much  alike. 
Thus  in  New  England  one  person  or  town  or  city  would  be 
similar  to  all  other  New  England  persons  or  towns  or 
cities.  So  with  regard  to  the  Quakers  and  CSermans  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  the  English  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  while  each  colony  differed 
from  all  the  others,  the  members  of  each  were  all  like  one 
another. 

So  with  mid-continent  occupation;  while  the  migra- 
tions to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  brought  with  them 
the  individualisms  of  their  several  Atlantic  homes,  amal- 
gamations set  in  and  soon  the  many  several  settlements 
were  to  a  certain  extent  one  people. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast  it  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. However  diverse  may  have  been  the  component 
parts  the  towns  and  cities  assumed  an  individualism  which 
they  retain  to  this  d^. 

The  Hispano- Calif omian  element,  like  the  Indian,  soon 
faded  into  nothingness,  leaving  no  mark.  The  early  north 
Atlantic  people  assumed  the  supremacy,  and  still  main- 
tain  it,  while  from  the  south  Atlantic  and   the   middle 
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west,  and  from  all  the  foreign  world  wore  aliens  without 
nnmber,  peoplt*  with  many  various  ideals  destined  here 
to  enforced  assimilation. 

Those  who  came  gold-hunting  to  California  were  not 
pioneers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  I  have  said. 
They  did  not  eorao  to  explore,  or  to  remova  obstacles,  or 
tu  prepare  the  way  for  others,  like  the  first  settlers  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 

There  were  never  any  pioneers,  properly  so  called,  to 
Califoi-nia,  though  there  is  a  pioneer  society  in  San  Pran- 
ciseo,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  whoee  members 
is  not  merit,  achievement,  or  inteUect,  but  ^mply  existence, 
— they  or  their  progenitors  came  to  California  before  a 
certain  date,  if  as  horse-thieves  the  membership  reqtiire- 
niPBt  would  be  met  all  the  same. 

The  gold-seekeiti  came  for  gold  and  nothing  else,  and 
their  time  having  expired  they  took  their  departure  leav- 
ing no  mark.  Agriculture  and  commerce  came  later,  when 
the  pioneering  had  all  been  done,  not  by  pioneers,  but  by 
trappers,  miners,  and  adventurers. 

The  men  whom  fate  flung  into  the  Foothills  in  1849, 
what  did  tliey?  They  dug  a  hole  and  left  it  there.  Thvir 
achievemont  was  a  hole;  they  did  not  even  stop  to  fill  it 
up  when  they  hurried  away  to  make  another  hole  else- 
where. Such  was  pioneering  on  thtg  gold-bitten  coast, 
achieving  holes  in  the  Sierra  or  aalooim  in  the  city. 

Upon  the  change  of  government  from  Mexican  to 
American,  political  relations  remained  undisturbed.  Cati- 
fomians  of  the  Latin  race  at  first  fell  gracefully  into 
place,  accepting  as  truth  and  sincerity  whatever  the  ngents 
of  Uncle  Siun  chose  to  tell  them.  At  the  convention  to 
form  a  constitution  Sepulveda,  Bandini,  Alvarado,  and 
others  spoke  eloquently  and  to  the  point,  gaining  tlie  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  their  coadjutors.  But  when  they 
found  the  words  of  the  Yankee  hollow,  and  their  promisee 
vain,  their  indignation  waa  aroused;  they  felt  themselvw 
betrayed,  as  indeed  many  of  them  were. 


CHAPTER  X 
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WFIEN  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed 
in  that  suburb  of  Mexico  city  on  the  2<i  of 
February,  1848,  the  first  knowledge  of  which  reached 
California  the  following  August,  there  stood  upon  the 
border  of  the  little  cove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  peninsula 
forming  San  Francisco  bay,  and  opposite  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  a  hamlet  of  850  people  living  in  200  houses,  built 
some  of  them  of  adobe,  a  few  at  the  base  of  Telegrjiph  hill 
and  scattered  up  Clay  and  Sacramento  streets  being  of 
cloth. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  Mexicans,  Cnltforni- 
aits,  Aiucrieana,  and  a  few  aliens  who  had  been  living 
there  imder  military  rule  since  1817,  at  which  time 
Washington  A.  Bartlett  waa  made  alcalde,  to  be  jwiceeeded 
by  Bryant,  Hyde,,  and  LeaTenworth, 

It  was  a  community  of  men  mostly,  men  of  a  aomewhat 
restless  disposition  and  speculative  turn  of  mind,  yet  with 
sulBcient  staying  qualities  to  remain  in  place  when  properly 
anchored  amidst  suitable  surroundings.  There  were  the 
mission  of  Dolores  well  away  oc  one  side  and  the  presidio 
of  San  Fraucifleo  off  on  the  other,  each  attending  to  its 
own  affflira,  which  were  the  affairs  of  heaven  and  of  the 
Mesieap  republic,  the  saving  with  remnants  of  mission 
property  the  few  remaining  souls    of  a  castaway  humanity. 

Open  portal  from  the  great  Pacific  to  these  I'eahna  waa 
the  Golden  Gate,  so  ealled  and  so  mapped  long  before  Kit 
Caraen  had  shown  Benton's  son-in-law  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, or  Slitter  had  paddled  his  boat  up  the  Sacramento, 
or  Marshall  had  seen  the  color  of  ^olil  in  thn  tail-race. 
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Away  back  in  1835,  lonp  enough  ago  wlmn  considered 
ID  relation  to  the  awakening  nf  these  shores,  the  English- 
mnu  Kichardson  had  moved  over  from  Saiisalito,  and  clear- 
ing away  the  cliaparral  and  yerba  buena,  or  sweet  smelling 
herb,  M-hit-h  gave  its  name  to  the  little  cove  where  it  grew, 
had  set  up  a  trading-tent,  as  a  place  better  suittid  to  hia 
hide  and  tallow  busini^ss  and  more  accessible  to  his  female 
PUKtoiners  from  the  ranclios  south  and  across  the  Bay. 

Thfi  next  inhabitant  was  an  American,  Jacob  P.  Leese, 
who  came  up  the  following  year  from  Lew  Angeles,  and 
with  hia  friends,  William  Hiitekley  and  Nathan  Spear  from 
Moutcrvy,  put  up  a  substjiutidl  frame  building,  in  winch, 
thfy  conducted  their  husiness,  OtliiTS  came  straggling 
aluiig,  the  Hudson  Bay  company  estahliahing  a  branch 
there  in  1841. 

Now  and  then  a  famous  navigator  like  VauoouvGr 
Kotzebue  or  La  Perouse,  Roqnefeuil  or  Bfleeliey  would 
author  before  the'  Cove,  and  landing-  pay  his  eomijliHieuts 
to  the  sleepy  village.  Then  after  visiting  the  Mission 
and  Presidio,  perhaps,  or  mounting  a  bronco  and  rolling 
off  sailor  faslaion  in  a  ride  to  San  Jose,  enlling  in  on  the 
patriarchal  rancheros,  they  would  finally  take  their  depar- 
ture amidst  many  cheap  compliments,  oE  which  the  Cali- 
foruians  kept  always  on  hand  a  good  supply. 


Thus  the  embryo  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  wag  set  upon 
its  feet  and  given  a  push  into  the  future,  several  puslies, 
in  fact,  and  moat  remarkable  ones. 

First,  the  name.  Ot-neral  VaUejo  iu  1846  hncl  given  five 
square  miles  of  land  on  the  strait  of  Carquinez  for  the 
capital  city  of  California,  and  promised  to  build  the  nec- 
cfwnry  legislative  halia  provided  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  placed  there,  and  should  bear  the  name  of  hia 
wife  Praneiaca.  It  was,,  and  is,  in  every  respect  the  most 
suitable  spot  around  the  Bay  for  an  imperial  city,  and 
none  better  in  all  the  world,  and  it  was  making  rapid 
progress  in    that  direction    when    Aicahle    BarUett  and 
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Colonel  Folsom,  Uk  latter  Uuil«<l  Staic»  qitnrU'rmH.ster, 
put  tlioir  heads  together  and  contrived  a  little  Yankee 
trick,  which  decided  the  destinies  of  the  two  cities  forever, 
and  61Ied  the  Hispano-Califomiaus  with  dis^ist. 

This  was  no  less  than  to  change  the  name  of  Terba 
Buena  to  Sna  Francisco,  which  was  done,  nnd  the  place 
pointed  out  to  arriving  vessels  aa  the  city  of  the  Bay. 
Further  still,  our  Seraphic  Father,  pleased  by  th«  conipli- 
iicnt,  and  willinnto  ifjnore  theinereenaiy  part  of  it,  soimded 
the  call  of  goM  throughout  the  world,  and  hronght 
within  the  year  to  thia  his  distnnt  port  a  fleet  of  six  him- 
dred  sail,  crowded  with  adventurers  huugiy  for  the  bait. 

Ail  along  the  dreams  of  tlie  sleepei-s  at  the  Cove  had 
been  troubled  with  visions  of  the  future,  viaioas  some  of 
them  too  brilliant  to  be  comfortable. 

Since  the  appearance  on  the  coast  of  United  States 
government  officials,  and  the  representatives  of  Kuropenn 
powers,  with  the  hide  and  tallow  traders  at  the  Cove, 
some  thoughts  of  a  future  metropolis  at  this  point  had  been 
entertained,  though  opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  Verba  Buena,  Mouterey,  and  Frnuciscn,  the 
city  of  the  strait.  "It  is  a  good  country,"  they  used  to 
argne  in  their  dreams,  "better  than  the  Mnyfto-wer  people 
had,  and  a  harbor  far  superior  to  that  of  which  the  New 
York  Dutchmen  boast. 

"Well,  they  were  nothing  once,  had  not  even  hidt^a  and 
tallow  behind  them,  and  that  was  only  two  hundred  yeai-a 
ago;  we  should  be  as  great  as  New  York  in  two  hundred 
years.     "Why  not?    "We  will  sleep  further  on  it." 

But  the  days  of  dreams  and  nighfa  of  sleep  were  over. 
Here  was  a  consummation!  Each  day  was  two  hundred 
years,  eacli  night  a  century. 

Every  people  must  have  a  history,  if  only  wherewith 
to  embellish  school-books,  And  eveiy  history  must  have 
in  it  fiomc  fightins  and  bloodshed,  eisp  it  is  unworthy  to  be 
reparded  as  history,  though  it  miglit  not  improperly  be 
called  butchery.    It  is  a  little  difficult  however  to  make 
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iinytliing  heroic  out  of  tlm  deeds  of  tlie  Ainericaa  fili- 
busters known  as  tlie  Bear  Flag  party,  or  even  of  the  doings 
of  the  milittirj-  men  in  California  at  tliat  time. 

James  A.  Forbes  was  Britiwh  consul,  and  J.  S.  Moer- 
enhaiit  Freneh  consul.  Thomas  0.  Larkin's  functions  as 
United  Stat.es  consul  at  Monterey  ceased,  of  course,  with 
the  treaty. 

It  was  tlie  transition  peritMl  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
the  years  1846  to  1848.  Mission  and  military  rule  both 
must  give  way  to  a  government  by  the  pi-ople,  at  tir.sl  a 
rabble,  flotsam  blown  in  from  the  ocean,  with  trappera 
p«rvolatiug  through  the  mouutaioit  to  fill  up  afresh  with 
whiskfy  and  dam-fl  with  the  senoritas,  in  whose  eyea  a  man 
with  a  white  skin  was  as  ao  angi?l  from  heaven.  There  was 
present  no  preteuee  of  law  except  in  tlie  towns,  where  a 
sprinkling  of  Americana  were  already  contending  for 
o£Bce. 

Stockton,  Kearny,  and  Fremont,  after  their  several 
military  and  diplomatic  anticK  with  the  generals  and 
admirals  of  the  army  and  navy,  had  taken  their  departure. 

Already  in  full  swing  were  two  newspapers,  thti  Cali- 
fomian  Star  by  Samuei  Brannan,  and  the  Califomian 
brouijht  up  from  Monterey  by  Robert  Sempie.  Brnnnan 
had  brought  out  in  the  ship  Brooklyn  the  typo  and  outfit 
of  a  Mormon  paper,  the  Prophet,  whicli  he  had  previously 
published  in  New  York.  The  two  journals  were  after- 
ward united  as  the  Star  and  Cnliforman,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning of  184!)  hprame  known  a*!  the  Alia,  California. 

In  the  ciust  and  noi-th,  beyond  the  line  of  missions  ex- 
tendins:  from  San  Dieeo  to  San  Francisco  bay,  it  was  all 
open  unelaimod  country,  save  a  ft'w  9eatt,GrinB  settlers  and 
the  oceupants  of  certain  Mexican  grants. 

Vallejo  at  Sonoma,  Sutter  at  Sacramento,  Doctor  Marsh 
at  Livemiore,  Oilroy  on  his  rancho  south  of  San  JosS, 
Yount  in  Napa  valtay.  Stone  and  Kelsey  at  Clear  Lake, 
Sheldon  on  the  (^ttsumne-s.  and  Wolfskill  at  Putah  creek, 
represented  interior  California  at  that  day. 
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'Fbc  most  imiKirtant  towDs  outside  of  San  Franciseo 
wore  tlic  pneblds  of  SJan  Jose  and  Los  Angele*,  where  lota 
wore  8oi(l  Ht  first  :i8  in  San  Franciseo  at  twenty-live  eeats 
per  front  vara.  In  Napa  vall^  a  tuwo  site  was  hid  out, 
and  wlien  two  shacks  were  set  up  it  was  hailed  in  the  Yerlja 
Buena  press  aa  Napa  city. 

Igiiacio  Pacheco  ruled  at  San  Rafael  as  juez  tie  paz, 
followed  later  liy  Tiinolliy  Murphy  as  alcalde,  the  latter 
lieing  alno  in  chartrR  of  the  ex-niisaiiin  property. 

Water  and  vcRetablea  were  brought  from  Sausalito, 
where  stfwd  liced's  cabin,  nnd,  where  whalers  used  to 
winter.  Lat«r  a  boat-tank  was  built  and  water  piped  into 
it  and  served  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Bay  from  water- 
carta. 


A  ludicrous  feature  in  the  municipal  development  of 
San  Franciaeo  was  the  early  appearance  of  sectional 
rivalry,  reminding  one  of  chicks  just  out  uf  the  shell  as- 
suming a  belligereut  attitude  toward  each  other. 

The  rival  sections  were  only  four  blocks  apart,  one 
being  at  the  foot  of  Clay  street,  one  at  the  foot  of  Broad- 
vray,  and  one  at  the  foot  of  California  street. 

The  Jackson  street  lagoon  at  Montgomery  street  was 
filled  up  at  public  fxpen&e.  At  the  foot  of  Clay  street, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Cove  half  a  block  from 
Montgomery  street,  was  a  little  wooden  wharf  extending 
out  into  the  shallow  water.  The  foot  of  Broadway,  near 
the  base  of  Telegraph  hill,  extended  below  Battery,  where 
the  water  was  deeper,  and  where  also  a  little  wharf  was 
constructed.  California  street  at  that  time  terminated 
at  Siinsome  alreet,  where  also  waa  the  pretence  of  a  wharf. 

The  rolativo  advantages  were  the  central  locality  with 
a  bad  landing  at  Clay  street,  as  against  the  better  but  more 
distant  landing's  at  California  street  and  at  Broadway. 
Later  as  the  Cove  was  filled  up,  the  Clay  street  wharf  was 
extended  to  nearly  half  a  mile  from  Montgonierj-  street. 

Prominent  in  the  Ciay  street  faction  were  Nathan 
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Spear,  William  S.  Hinckley,  J.  P.  Leese,  Jean  Vioget,  Melius 
and  Howard,  Ward  and  Smith,  Cress  and  Ilobson,  and 
William  G.  Rae.  Chatiipioua  of  Broadway  landing  were 
S,  J.  Hensley,  J.  K.  Ackerman,  DeWitt  and  Harrison, 
Peter  Wimmer,  Ira  T.  Steffins,  B.  R,  Buckel^ew,  and  Jasper 
O'Farrellj  while  interested  in  California  streijt  were  John 
R.  Robbins,  Willtam  Pettet,  William  Fostor,  Brannnn, 
Larkin,  Doctor  Townsend,  Clark,  Hastings,  and  others.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  thi'SK  art-  nearly  all  Enylish  or  Ameri- 
can namea. 

Other  rivalries  were  at  hand,  contentions  among  the 
alcaldes,  two  nyimtomicutos,  and  duplicate  iiiapa  on  which 
names  of  tha  streets  were  in  some  instances  changed 
Later  there  were  land-titles,  the  slavery  qnestion,  the  Chi- 
nese question,  eraft  and  praft;  bnt  we  have  siifficient  to 
etaim  onr  present  attention  without  referring  to  the  more 
modern  events. 

A  survey  was  made  by  Vioget  in  1&39;  Jasper  O'Far- 
rell  also  made  a  survey  and  lota  were  placed  on  sale,  50 
varas  at  $12  and  100  varas  at  ifi25  eaeli,  after  1300  had 
been  granted  or  sold  for  municipal  expenses  for  the  tirst 
three  years. 

A  map  signed  by  Alcalde  Bartlett  ealla  Battery  street 
Battery  place;  Sansome  is  Sioat  street,  Pacific  is  Bnrtletl 
street,  Sacramento  street  is  called  Howard,  and  the  names 
of  Dupont  and  Stockton  streets  are  reversed,  Thiis  Du- 
pont  street  has  had  three  naniiDgs,  and  worse  might  be 
done  than  to  change  it  again. 

In  a  spasm  of  political  enthusiaam  ineident  to  the  re- 
turn of  General  Grant  from  his  trip  around  the  world, 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Dupont  was  tiauled  down  and  that 
of  the  later-made  great  man  raised  in  its  stead. 

Id  our  latter-day  rcjoieingr  the  names  of  two  others  of 
our  immaculate  mayors  appealing  to  our  gratitude  sug- 
gest another  change  for  this  much  named  avenue  of  Du- 
pont and  Grant.  Consider  huw  the  patriolio  hearts  wonld 
swell  within  us  bs  tlic  car  conductor  called  out  "Eugene 
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Sdimitz  street,"  or  "P.  H.  McCarthy  Ktrfpt,"  and  how- 
could  we  better  honor  lower  Market  ittreet  than  hy  giving 
it  the  illiuitrinug  name  of  one  who  has  loved  it  long  and 
dearly,  that  we  might  ever  hear  amidst  the  rattle  ft'  the  hoiac 
oars  adorning  it  the  reminiacent  sound  of  "Patrick  Ca!- 
houn  street." 

He  who  later  was  General  Sherman  was  there  but  ob- 
tained no  street.  Nor  did  Clark  Leidosd,orfE  or  Stevenson, 
Gillespie  Ward  or  Hallpck  fare  nuich  better,  some  of  them 
having  only  a  back  allry  to  do  them  honor.  Hyde  street 
might  have  been  ^Iven  a  name  of  better  reputt';  one  whom 
everybody  is  trying  to  cheat  is  pretty  sure  to  bo  trying  to 
cheat  everybody. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  nftnies  of  Montgomery, 
Kearoy,  Stockton,  Grant,  Fremont,  or  Folsom  should  have 
been  given  to  the  most  prominent  streets,  none  of  tiese 
men  ever  having  rendered  important  service  or  become 
identified  in  any  way  with  the  interests  of  thfl  city  or 
state,  as  was  the  cas«  of  Larkin,  Sutter,  Vallejo,  Howard, 
Brannan,  Broderiek,  and  Leavenworth.  Still  less  have 
we  any  cause  to  honor  Polk,  Fillmore,  Gongh,  Steiner,  or 
O'Farrell,  and  others  siiiiilHr  both  atieu  and  American 
while  Van  Ness  is  scarcely  the  name  to  apply  to  the  finest 
boulevard  in  the  city.  It  is  small  honor  for  a  great  man 
but  great  honor  for  a  small  man  thtis  to  have  his  name 
given  to  a  street. 


Pending  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  alcaldes  who  had  been  eleiited  or  appointed 
continued  to  administer  jiintiee  according  to  their  ideas  of 
Mexican  law  and  the  old  usages,  appealing  in  dlffictdt 
cases  to  the  governor,  whose  policy  it  was  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible. 

Then  began  to  appear  something  more  imposing  and 
effective  in  the  form  of  .special  courts  for  special  service 
organized  under  the  fragnieutary  laws  lying  around,  left 
over  from  alcalde's  courts  and  military  orders,  m  the  ap' 
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poiutiug  of  Sutter  and  ValU-jo  to  supervise  in  the  trial  of 
certain  mpmbers  of  the  Mormon  battalion  for  passing 
eoimtt'rfcit  gnlii  eiiin,  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  Abel  Stearns 
actinji  as  jutttrL-s. 

So  at  Santa  Barbara,  Benjamin  Foxen  was  tried  before 
specially  appuintod  judgns  for  killing  Augustin  D&vila 
whom  lie  cautrlit  att-aling  liis  chickens  near  Santa  Inez. 
The  .jury  cunsisted  of  six  Californiaos  and  six  Americana, 
and  tht  vtrdiet  was  four  years  iinprLSonment. 

Wliile  confidential  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Los 
AnKck's,  Ah*'!  Stuama  waa  made  mib-prefect,  with  ilallardo 
and  Sepulveda  as  alcaldes.  Later  the  city  was  under  mili- 
tary rule,  with  Salazar  and  Avila  an  alcaldes, 

Such  was  thf  condition  of  affairs  when  the  gnld-seekerg 
arrived,  the  dominant  element  among  them  being  free  white 
American  citizens,  as  they  sometimes  styled  theinselves, 
flushed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  importance,  the  impor- 
tanee  of  thiH  nvw  acijiiisition  of  territory,  and  impressed 
most  of  all  with  the  fact  that  here  were  bushels  of  gold  to 
be  picked  up  by  those  who  should  prove  to  be  the  best 
Beramhlers  after  it. 

We  should  not  oxpoet  to  fmd  in  auch  a  class  so  con- 
ditionotl  any  waste  of  patienco  over  bars  of  justice  which 
a  strong  arm  might  remove  at  pleasure,  least  of  all  the 
tolerance  of  the  pettifogging  system  so  eommon  in  eoiirts 
nf  law  throughont  Christendoni.  The  temper  of  the  town 
(|uiL'ki.v  i-haugi^d.  The  alcaldes  ceased  their  bickerings, 
the  Mormons  their  street  preachings,  and  the  chronic 
loafera  were  j:;alvani7.ed  into  mme  show  of  activitj*. 

The  reign  of  justice  was  early  inaugurated  by  men  who 
later  became  prominent  an  ^ood  citizens.  Although  ar* 
rivals  by  land  and  by  water  up  to  the  autumn  of  1849  were 
constant,  yet  for  a  time  in  midsummer  there  was  an  air 
of  quiet  about  the  place  while  the  people  were  away  at  the 
mines.  Portsmouth  scjuare,  or  the  Plaza,  was  the  civic 
centr*;.  where  were  i-iiaeted  the  dramas  of  the  day,  tragic 
and  comic. 
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On  Sonday,  the  15th  of  July,  of  this  memorable  year, 
a  singular  spectacle  presented  itself  upon  the  streets.  Up 
to  this  time  little  thought  had  been  given  to  ertmea  or 
criminals,  as  there  were  present  none  to  speak  of,  either 
in  the  cities  or  in  the  mines.  Good  men,  for  the  most  part, 
had  come  from  neighboring  places  to  gather  gold,  not  to 
prey  upon  each  other.  They  had  no  desire  to  steal.  But 
from  some  Australian  vessels  which  had  arrived  of  late 
had  crept  in  criminals  from  the  penal  settlements  of  Great 
Britain,  notably  from  Sydney,  who  were  just  now  be- 
ginning to  make  their  presence  felt  in  San  Francisco. 

This  Sunday  had  been  appointed  by  the  wicked  ones 
for  the  opening  of  their  carnival  of  crime.  The  Hounds 
they  at  first  called  themselves,  but  upon  reconsideration  they 
fancied  that  Regulators  sounded  better ;  their  headquarters 
was  a  tent  on  Kearny  street  which  they  called  Tammany 
hall. 

In  fantastic  array,  with  banners  flying,  and  armed  with 
clubs,  knives,  pistols,  or  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on 
as  weapons  of  war,  they  sallied  forth.  Skirting  the  busi- 
ness quarter,  then  bounded  by  Kearny  and  Washington 
streets,  they  passed  on  by  the  Plaza  and  down  Jackson  to 
Montgomery  street,  and  then  to  Telegraph  hill,  where  was 
a  suburb  settlement  of  Chileans  and  Mexicans.  Upon 
these,  most  of  the  men  being  absent,  they  charged  right 
valiantly,  putting  the  women  and  children  to  flight  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

Taking  whatever  they  chose  from  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered,  and  flushed  with  victory,  they  returned,  march- 
ing through  Montgomery  street,  and  dropping  in  on  their 
way  at  the  stores,  which  were  always  open  on  Sunday, 
helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  fancied  with  the  curt 
explanation,  "Charge  it  to  Tammany  hall."  Thereupon 
they  returned  in  triumph  to  headquarters. 

Instigated  to  this  bold  act  by  the  air  of  quietude  which 
pervaded  the  place  on  this  peaceful  Sabbath  morning, 
the  gentlemen  from  abroad  soon  learned  that  there  were 
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still  men  enough  at  Iiami,  aud  of  the  proper  quality,  to 
take  care  of  tlieniselves  and  of  the  town. 


Offleially,  Califoraia  was  aa  yet  neither  a  territory  nor 
a  Btate,  only  a  eomitry  stoltii  from  Mexico  ami  held  by 
(Hiperior  force,  tliy  light  military  rule  being  next  to  nothing, 
the  treaty  of  Quadalupe  Hidalgo  still  penuitting  th6 
shadow  of  Mexican  jurispnideutie  to  hover  ovei"  the  primal 
region  so  newly  gilded  with  gold.  Hence  there  were  pren- 
ent  in  the  usual  form  neither  law  nor  government;  but 
there  was  justice,  which  is  better  than  law  or  government 
when  the  law  is  used  to  defeat  the  effurts  of  justice  aud 
the  government  is  administered  by  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled aiiens  for  their  own  benefit. 

However  this  may  be,  early  next  morning  Justice  stood 
boldly  fortli  at  the  street  comer  in  young  San  Francisfiu; 
and  there  came  along  Frank  Turk,  F.  J.  Lippitt,  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, grim  old  Horace  Hawea,  afterward  author  of  the 
Consolidation  act,  which  saved  to  the  city  so  much  money 
and  law  waste-,  P,  Barrj',  who  sold  the  host  of  whiskey  orer 
the  bar:  Myron  Norton,  later  one  of  San  Frtincisco's  best 
and  puruBt  juUgfs,  aud  Sam  Braunan,  ubiquitous  Sam,  still 
king  (if  the  Mormons,  and  not  at  all  bashful.  Sam  eould 
declHini  etjiially  well  on  saints  or  sinners.  These  and 
others  met,  and  tfllkt-d,  aud  went  their  way  to  meet  sgain 
at  noon. 

Law  is  a  good  thing  when  held  in  its  proper  place  by 
justice;  so  justice  stond  by  and  fully  acquiesced,  indulging 
itself  in  no  tricks  of  law  to  overthrow  the  law,  while  230 
men  enrolled  themselves  as  a  police  force,  arrested  nine- 
teen of  the  gay  Ilegulators,  including  Roberts,  leader  of 
the  gang,  and  confined  them  on  board  thfl  United  State* 
ship  General  Warreji,  then  l>ing  at  anchor  in  the  harbor, 

A  grand  jury  waa  impaneled,  indictments  found,  and 
trial  held,  justice  still  smiling  on  law,  which  was  present 
mainly  in  theory.  Among  others  there  were  Gillespie  and 
Howard,  Simmons  aud  Spofford.  WiUiam  M.  Gwiu,  later 
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UniteH  SliilpR  Benatop  from  California,  and  James  C.  Ward 
wpiv  (-hnst'ii  nssncistft  judpiw  to  unsi&t  T.  M.  Leavenworth, 
alcjildo  and  shadow  of  tlie  law.  P.  J.  Lippilt,  Hall  Mc- 
AUiBter,  Horace  Hawes,  and  Frank  Turk  were  appointed 
I)r(  McciitinfT  attorneys,  and  P.  Barry  and  Myrtin  Nortfla 
as»iKU<-d  tor  Uic  tiefeiice.  A  verdict  of  Riiilty  wjib  reu- 
dflred  by  the  jury,  and  the  penalties  of  imprisonraent  for 
vai'ifnw  terms  prrmounced. 

About  the  fiaiut'  time  five  mutineers  wlio  had  attempted 
the  life  of  an  cflSccr,  were  caught  and  tried,  Commodore 
Jones  and  Hall  McAUisttT  officiating.  As  there  was  pres- 
ent no  high  court  of  interference  to  grant  a  new  trial,  on 
conviction  they  were  punished,  two  shot  and  three  im- 
prisoned, thi>  affair  b«ing  concluded  within  four  dayg. 

Thus  was  lawfully  executed  justice  without  law,  some- 
thing our  latter-day  jurists  seem  to  find  it  dJificult  to 
arrive  at. 

Other  arrests  were  made  with  similar  results,  and  the 
incident  was  closed — rather  a  tame  affair  as  iutroduetoiy 
to  a  reign  of  right,  and  one  which  even  law  eould  find 
little  fault  with. 

A  beneficial  influence  on  court  proceedings  as  well  as 
OD  society  in  general  came  with  the  arrival  during  the  sum- 
mer of  W.  B.  Almond,  from  Miasouri,  who  was  at  onee  in- 
stalled jud^'e  of  the  Pii«t  Instance,  a  court  superior  to 
that  of  the  alcalde's.  Judge  Almond  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  hnncKty,  and  not  afraid  to  act  upon  his  convictions. 
Verbiage  in  court  proceedings  he  detested,  and  an  appeal 
to  judicial  inbeciHty  in  the  way  of  hair-spHttinp  was  not 
allowed. 

To  represent  the  law  prior  to  admisaiiin  as  a  state  there 
was  the  military  governor  at  Monterey,  an  alealde  or  jns- 
li»!  of  the  peace  at  each  of  the  towns,  and  an  aytintamiento 
or  town  council  at  the  larger  places.  A  dismantled  brig, 
the  Euphemia,  lyinft  in  the  Cove  at  Front  street  was  pur- 
tihasiMl  and  ust><l  as  a  jail. 

The  treaty   with  Mexico  ountinued  Mexican  forms  of 
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government  in  force  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  tile  United  Stntt's.  The  law  aa  acliriiniatered  l»y  an 
alcaldes  court,  ami  the  superior  court  of  Fimt  lustauee, 
were  relics  of  old  Mexican  methods,  which  American  law- 
yers and  judges  treated  with  little  consideration,  but  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  ruled  in  defiance  of  law 
as  occasion  required. 

In  1851  it  was  the  counsel  for  the  burghirs  only  that 
Bpoke  for  law  ajad  order,  but  m  1856  lawyers,  judges, 
murderers,  thieves,  ballot-box  stuffera,  newspaper  m«it, 
gamblers,  harlots,  officials  of  all  sorts  and  assassins  of  the 
Cora  and  Casey  stripe,  all  cried  lustily  for  the  law  to 
throw  its  ffigis  over  them  nnd  protect  them  from  just 
puniahment  for  their  sins. 

Please  make  a  note  of  it,  that  since  the  quietus  put  upon 
public  inimoralitj'  by  the  uprising  of  1351,  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed, the  law  had  remained  undemonstrative,  and  good 
order  prevailed.  But  no  soontr  had  law  began  to  stir 
it-felf  than  evil  doings  appeared  again,  for  law  was  the 
Hafcut  protection  of  crime;  Cora,  Casey,  and  all  the  notori- 
ous criiuinala  of  the  later  time  iuimediatcly  on  their  arrest 
sought  the  jail,  the  judges,  and  the  courts  as  a  saaetuarj-, 
a  harbor  of  rest  where  they  knew  themselves  to  be  safe. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  exalt  the  rule  of  lawless  moba, 
something  San  Fraueisco  has  never  yet  seen.  I  merely 
state  tile  fact,  and  further  remark  that  lawless  mobs  are 
not  made  of  law  abiding  citizens.  Before  those  self-asser- 
tive men  evil  doers  slunk  away.  There  were  no  mure  rob- 
beries or  murders  after  the  incipient  attempt  just  men- 
tioned until  the  advent  of  law.  No  sooner  had  law  become 
firmly  eatabHshed,  with  atl  its  old-titiie  forms  and  furbe- 
lows, than  hydraheaded  crime  crept  forth  and  smiled. 

"Hah!  this  is  something  like  old  time's."  said  the  men 
of  Sydney:  and  they  of  the  fire-eating  south  responded 
"It  is  like  old  times." 

For  n  year  after  the  Hounda  episode,  peace  reigned  in 
the  effervescent  hamlet,  and  strangers  waited  the  dark 
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streets  unafraid.  Then  more  EnRlish  conricte  came  in 
from  Sydney  atid  bogaa  to  Srv  the  inSammable  houses, 
and  to  steal,  and  to  kill.  'Whereupon  up  rose  the  same 
level-miuded  citizenx,  still  following  forms  uf  Ian"  l)ut 
without  soekiug  from  New  York  or  Missouri  twist  or  teeh- 
nieality  which  should  free  the  acoimdrels  and  enable  them 
to  bum  what  was  left  of  the  towTi,  they  straighway  hauged 
some  and  sent  the  others  back  to  their  old  Australia  home. 

This  ever-shifting  society,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
sterilized  long  to  hold  in  check  new  forces  for  evil,  whether 
ID  the  form  of  estrays  from  the  convict  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, or  deflections  from  the  paths  of  rectitnde  in  proxi- 
mate quarters. 

During  the  winter  of  1849-50  hca^y  raina  in  the  moun- 
tains and  floods  in  the  valleys  drove  the  inhabitants  to  the 
tott^l8,  and  before  BprLng  depredation*  were  in  full  blast. 
Incendiary  fires  were  frequent,  and  there  were  robberies 
or  murders  nearly  every  day.  Sii  times  within  three  years 
San  Francisco,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  burned,  as 
we  have  seen. 


In  the  summer  of  1851  crime  broke  out  afresh,  the 
source  being  further  arrivaU  af  aliens  from  every  quarter. 
Here  was  the  beginning  oa  the  Pacific  of  the  bad  policy 
of  admitting  every  sort  of  humanity  to  the  free  participa- 
tion in  all  benefits  of  our  eomiiionwealth,  of  our  land,  our 
gold,  our  institutions,  to  the  general  demoralization  of  the 
people. 

Making  their  nest  in  a  place  called  Sydney  valley,  they 
drank  and  slept  by  day,  issuing  forth  at  niglit  to  tire,  pil- 
lage, and  murder.  They  were  probably  not  the  vUest 
human  element  in  the  world,  though  their  advent  at  this 
time  was  a  curae  and  their  presence  a  moral  pestilence. 
As  their  numbera  increaaed.  the  jjang  divided,  some  going 
to  Sacramento  and  others  to  the  mines.  With  our  present 
courts  and  criminal  practice,  they  could  have  continued 
their  depredations  indefinitely. 
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A  Committee  nf  VigJlanee,  or  Board  of  Public  Safety, 
was  organized  by  700  of  the  beat  citizMs,  with  conatitu- 
Jtion,  by-laws,  executive  officers,  and  a  bank  account.  It 
somewiiat  difl'erent  from  any  organization  ever  before 
effected  on  a  similHr  scale  and  by  such  a  class  of  men. 

Again  a  period  of  tranquillity,  until  in  1856  the  youny 
bay  city  suddeuly  found  itself  in  the  tolls  of  another 
monster  of  ini<|iiity,  not  this  time  men  from  England'>t 
convict  colony,  bnt  from  our  own  dear  native  land,  from 
Philndc'Ipbia,  the  traditional  eity  of  peace  and  purity; 
from  Virginia,  tho  homo  of  gentle  chivalry;  from  Texas, 
the  land  of  bowie-knife  bravety. 

These,  translated  by  the  ethnic  influence  of  the  onao 
customed  air,  and  by  the  somewhat  too  free  association 
with  ejdiilarating  women  and  wine,  had  by  some  strange 
logic  of  their  own  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  proper 
rulers  of  the  people  gathered  here,  and  henceforth  they 
proposed  to  exercise  their  rights  iu  this  respect. 

They  were  of  a  different  order  of  humanity  they 
claimed,  from  the  damned  pork-sellers  of  Front  street,  as 
in  iheir  classic  phraseology  they  alluded  to  the  merchants 
and  business  men  of  the  city,  though  of  that  same  pork, 
southern  chivalry  would  have  no  hesitation  to  purchase 
and  never  ]iay  for,  if  the  gentlemen  might  obtain  It  on 
erwdit.  Were  they  not  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia, 
F.  P.  V.'s  for  short?  Neither  they  nor  their  ancestors 
had  been  accnstomeil  (o  work,  and  as  for  trade,  it  was 
vulgar. 

Politics  they  took  to  naturally;  office  was  theirs  and 
the  apoita  of  office,  the  latter  lo  be  measured  by  their  free 
will  and  necessities.  To  rule  was  their  native  air;  it  was 
the  province  of  others  to  work  and  support  them,  as  men 
worked  for  Queen  Victoria  and  her  thousand  of  sisters 
and  sons,  to  work  and  pay  the  proper  tax,  that  there 
should  always  be  something  in  the  public  coffers  for  them 
to  steal. 

Time  pasned  while  tli«  new  nAtiunaltsm  unfolded  from 
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Portamonth  smiare.  On  the  upper  aide  rose  the  engiae- 
houfle  of  the  Monumental  fire  conipftny,  whose  bell  rang 
the  citizens  to  anus  and  felons  to  their  death.  The  win- 
dows of  the  St.  Francis  hotel,  on  the  upper  Ciay  street 
corner  of  th«  lMa2a,  blinlced  in  the  moruin^  sim  after  a 
night  of  ri?vylH,  thu  uuinH  from  which  mlled  up  frciiu  the 
great  g'ambliu^  houses  hvlow. 

Slowly  tolled  the  eu{<iiie  bells  at  this  fresh  ofTerinj  of 
tlie  people  at  the  ahriae  of  justice,  the  California  com- 
pany's bell  striking  first  and  then  the  Monumental  bell.  It 
was  John  Jenkins  they  were  hanging  to  a  hieh  beam  of 
the  veranda  at  the  sowth  end  of  the  old  adobe  cnstom- 
bou£«  building,  for  ineendiai-istn,  robbery,  and  inorder. 

Nest  waa  James  Stuart,  murderer,  thief,  and  so  forth, 
with  Frank  Pixley  as  his  attoiiiey,  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hanged  by  the  citizeua.  Two  others,  Whit- 
taker  and  McKenzie,  hanged  at  the  Committee  rooms  on 
Battery  street,  and  some  thirty  imprisoned  or  sent  away 
concluded  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  1851. 


In  1856  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  about  the  same, 
four  hanged,  Cora  and  Caaey  at  one  time,  Hetheringtou 
and  Brace  at  another  time,  and  a  number  of  otliers  im- 
prisoned Or  expatriated. 

As  compared  with  the  offenses  the  punishment  was 
light.  As  compared  with  the  crimes  and  punishments  in 
other  places,  murders  and  robberiea  by  the  thousand,  the 
aehiwement  was  amall.  But  it  was  sufficient;  the  effect 
was  pronounced. 

Justiticatiouf  They  would  indeed  have  needed  justi- 
fication had  they  stood  inanely  by  trembling  before  the 
bogy  law,  or  fearful  of  their  own  shadow  as  did  their 
auccessors  at  a  later  day. 

Throughout  (California,  in  the  mines  and  on  the  plains, 
in  Oregon  and  British  ('oUmibia,  as  well  as  in  and  around 
the  great  desert,  duriiii:  all  this  perifxl  of  non-rule,  arbi- 
trar>'  jiuticc  held  in  check  erime,  which  otherwise  would 
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iBTe  rendered  the  country  uninhabitable.  Tii  every  place 
were  certain  good  citizens,  who  organized  as  a  moral  force, 
and  after  a  brief  but  fair  and  effective  trial  of  those  eauyht 
in  criminal  acts,  some  were  hanged  and  others  driven  nway, 
Everywhere  ]ikc  prompt  and  efticient  work  was  done  and 
crime  was  intimidated. 

After  Idaho  was  dismembered  and  Montana  given  a 
territorial  urbanization  in  1864,  and  the  yield  of  gold 
beoame  large,  Hpnry  Pluuinier,  ehiff  of  a  band  of  eightj' 
robbers  waa  made  sberitf.  All  went  swimmingly  for  a 
tame;  the  8tag«a  and  pack<traim(  carried  large  quantities 
of  treasure  and  Plununer  found  the  game  easy  and  inter- 
esting. When  the  trick  was  discovered  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  a  thoiisaad  members  was  organized  and  arrests 
were  made.  Certain  lawyers  who  offered  their  services 
for  the  defence  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  in  due 
time  Pliumner  and  fifty  othere  were  hanging  from  trees 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory'.  Sueh  wholesale  opera- 
tions in  the  mountaina  made  the  achieveinenl«  at  the 
Golden  Gate  look  small. 

The  eharacteristies  of  crime  and  criminals  in  San 
Franeisco  in  1851  refer  to  a  common  class  of  felone, 
thieves,  hurgkrs,  and  murderers,  nearly  all  of  them  for- 
eigners. The  criminal  class  of  1856  moved  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  and  its  members  regarded  therasclvca  as 
couatitnting  the  beat  society,  There  were  the  governiir, 
three  supreme  court  judges,  and  nearly  all  of  the  smnller 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  city  and  county  officials, 
ni^wapaper  proprietors,  and  a  targe  following  of  high-cIa.S3 
loafers. 

Their  crimes  were  as  a  rule  political,  but  they  were 
free  with  bowie-knife  and  pistol  whenever  any  one  stood 
in  tJivir  way.  They  were  mostly  Americans,  and  snutheru- 
era,  slave-holders  of  Virginia  and  fire-eaters  from  Texas 
and  the  Cnrolinas,  like  the  big  Indians  and  the  big  Eng- 
liahmen,  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work,  yet  not  above  liv- 
ing OQ  the  work  of  others. 
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They  nmirp«!  the  ofRfes  of  town,  county,  and  state. 
and  as  a  class  were  as  ribttinct  as  are  the  high-crime  sntU 
pronecation  people  of  to-da>-.  They  were  largely  hibitues 
of  gambling  saloons  and  familiar  mth  prostitutes.  The 
people  w«r«  their  prey,  the  niei-chants  and  business  men 
tliey  regarded  as  mercenaries,  while  mechanics  and  other 
laborers  were  poor  white  trash, 

T  cannot  honor  the  naiiK's  and  deeds  of  all  this  high 
siK'icty  set  of  the  olden  tiiin."  on  thesir  pages,  BufKw  it  to 
Hay  tJiat  among  their  number  were  govtrnoni  and 
chief  justices,  the  Honorable  Jiidtre  Edward  McOowan, 
thief  and  cutthroat  like  the  others,  who  though  not  all 
of  them  criminala  of  the  cominoa  order  were  most 
of  them  hi^h-elas8  raea-kiilers;  Billy  Mulligan,  court  offieitil 
and  tout;  Casey,  editor;  Cora,  pimp;  Nugent,  editor;  Jack 
Hays,  sheriff;  Palmer  Cook  and  company,  eutthi-oat  bank- 
ers and  manipwlators  of  the  public  funds;  I.  C-  Woode, 
manager  of  Adams  and  company,  insolvent  express  men 
and  bankers;  J.  Y.  McDuffie,  United  States  marHhal  and 
gambler;  honest  Harry  MeiggB,  absconder;  Yankw  Sul- 
livan, ballot-brix  stufFer.  aud  ,i  prosecuting  attorney  who 
would  never  proseeute  one  of  those  who  had  helped  lo  elect 
him.  The  difference  of  high  soeiety,  criminality  then  and 
now  was  that  southern  ehivalrj'  loved  manslaughter  while 
the  northern  pork-sellers  love  money. 

Such  were  the  limbs  of  the  law  during  this  reign  of 
law,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  that  novei* 
on©  of  the  fraternity  however  guilty  should  be  punished. 

W  Here  are  some  of  the  doings  that  led  to  the  greateat  of 

M  popular  demonstrations,  in  the  cause  of  civic  i-ightcouS' 

I  nc88,  without  subversion  of  the  law  or  of  the  government, 

I  that  the  M'orld  has  ever  seen,  namely,  the  San  Francisco 

^^H  Vigilance  Committee  of  185(). 

^^f  James  King  of  William,   native  of   the   District   of 

W  Columbia,  and  former  bunker  of  San  rrancisco,  issued  on 
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the  8th  of  October,  1855,  the  first  number  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  in  which  prominent  offenders  were  attacked 
with  a  viriUeat  pen.  Warned  by  his  frienda  that  his  life 
was  in  danger  he  scourged  offenders  more  sererely  thjin 
ever. 

Chnrles  Duane,  Casey,  Cora,  Woolly  Kearny,  Billy 
Mulligan,  Yankee  Sullivan,  Martin  Gallagher,  Tom  Cun- 
ningham, and  all  that  class  of  shoulder-striking  hallot- 
box  stuffing  poHtieians,  high-crime  judges,  and  all  ruffians 
who  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  publie  affairs,  like 
the  notorious  politico-banking  firms  of  Palmer  Cook  and 
company,  and  Adams  and  company,  he  tore  in  pieces  with 
almost  savage  ferocity. 

Chax'les  Cora  brutally  shot  to  death  United  States 
Marshal  Bicbardson;  then  he  nestled  safely  In  the  bosom 
of  the  law  until  the  long  ami  of  vigilance  dragged  him 
forth.     Billy  iHulligan,  his  keeper,  was  Cora's  friend. 

Burst  forth  the  BvUetiii,  "Hang  Billy  Mulligan.  That's 
the  word!  If  Mr.  Sheriff  Seannell  does  not  remove  Billy 
Mulligan  from  his  present  post  as  keeper  of  the  coimty 
jail,  and  MuUiKan  lete  Cora  i^scape,  and  if  necessary  to 
get  rid  iif  the  sheriff,  hang  Mm,  hang  the  sheriff!" 

"The  fact  that  Casey  has  been  an  inmate  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  in  New  York,  is  no  offense  against  the  laws  of 
this  state;  nor  is  the  fact  of  his  having  stuffed  himself 
through  the  ballot-box  as  elected  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors from  a  district  where  it  is  said  he  was  not  even  a 
candidate,  any  justification  for  Mr.  Bagley  to  shoot  Casey, 
however  richly  the  latter  may  deserve  to  have  his  neek 
stretched  for  such  fraud  on  the  people," 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  editorial  of  the  Bulletin 
says;  "The  people  of  this  city  are  not  in  favor  of  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  if  justice  can  be  done  in  the 
courts;  and  no  class  of  men  can  be  found  in  this  com- 
munity more  in  favor  of  law  and  order  than  the  members 
of  the  vigilance  committer.  But  if  the  courls  were  to  re- 
lapse into  the  former  furciol  apologies  we  had,  it  would 
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ivqnirc  but  a  few  hoiint  tu  again  call  into  actioQ  the  same 
body  of  nien,  as  befnr^',  the  bettt  biiiuaess  men  of  the  city 
ax  members  and  co-workerg." 

•  ■  Beta  are  offered, ' '  King  writes  on  the  22d  of  Novera* 
Ijcr,  "that  the  editor  of  tlie  Bulletin  will  uot  be  iB  exist- 
oice  twenty  days  longer." 

-■•  On  tlie  14th  of  May.  1856,  James  King  of  William  was 
shot  by  James  P.  Casey,  who  was  hanged  by  the  yieilance 
committee  on  the  22d,  just  m  the  undertakers  were  thrust- 
ing the  coffined  martj-r  into  the  plumed  hearse,  which  led 
the  procession,  two  miles  in  length,  away  to  the  lone  moun- 
tain. 

The  day  after  the  asaassination  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Bulletin  was  a  blank,  speaking  louder  in  its  whiti 
empty  slleneL-  than  even  when  tilled  with  the  flamiug  words 
of  ita  director. 

The  vigilance  committee  of  1851  had  never  been  for- 
mally disbanded,  yet  a  new  organization  was  at  ouce  effected 
with  William  T.  Coleman  at  its  head,  which  at  the  comple- 
tion of  ila  work  uimibered  ten  tliousaad  of  the  best  citizens 
of  San  FraneiBCO. 

The  governor,  with  Captain  Sherman  and  Mr,  Gaifri- 
son,  went  about  among  the  citizens  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  Coming  upon  the  president  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Coleman,  they  asked  him  wliat  was  the  troiible. 

"Outrages  are  of  a  constant  oecurrenee, "  he  said. 
"Our  suffrages  are  profaned,  our  fellow- citizena  are  shot 
down  in  the  .street,  wliile  the  courts  afford  us  no  redress." 

"The  courts  are  the  proper  remedy;  there  is  no  neces- 
mty  to  raise  a  mob."  replied  the  governor, 

"Sir,"  said  Coleman,  "this  is  not  a  mob,  but  a  delib- 
erate body  of  law-abiding  citizens  pledged  to  do  their 
duty.  It  ia  a  government  within  a  government,  the  'very 
heart  of  government  pulsating  under  tlie  poisonous  effects 
of  unrebuhed  villainy.  You  know  aa  well  at)  |  that  it 
is  idle  to  look  for  justice  at  the  hand  ef. these  oourt8;:uf 
law." 
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On  the  south  sid?  of  Sacrajnonto  street,  below  Front, 
pooma  wore  seeiireil,  Hiid  a  fortress  «if  bngs  filled  with  sand 
waa  ponstrueted  aad  called  Fort  (itmnyljags. 

John  Ni^entj  Irish  duelist  and  friend  of  southecn 
chivalry,  was  the  able  pditor  of  the  most  iiifiiiential  news- 
paper of  the  city,  the  Bowrce  of  whose  greatest  proiit  was 
the  advcrtiaemeutfi  of  the  auetioneers,  which  filled  every 
morning  a  page.  This  journal,  the  Herald,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  cnisade  was  atanch  on  the  aide  of  the 
stranglera,  as  the  men  of  vigilance  were  sometimes  calkd. 
In  their  previous  efforts  the  Eemld  waa  loud  in  its  com- 
tB^ndatioQ  of  latter-day  vigilance,  but  when  crime  became 
aristocratic  the  Jlerald  grew  quite  rabid  in  denouncing 
those  who  opposed  it. 

The  merchants  met  and  took  away  their  anetion  adver- 
tisements, aud  gave  them  to  the  Alia  Caiifomia.  Nest 
morning  a  blank  white  pa^e  was  seen  where  the  auction 
advertisements  were  wont  to  b«.  Whereupon  this  bluff; 
"We  assure  those  gentlemen  who  have  joined  in  this  un- 
just., wauton,  and  dcHpieabie  crusade  against  us  thut  we 
will  make  thera  hide  their  heads  for  very  shame  before 
we  are  done  with  them." 

Poor  little  foxy,  mettlesome,  Johnny  Nugent  I  Small,  of 
lipht  complexion  and  delicate  features,  soft  and  slow  of 
speech,  mod»8t  and  sensitive,  yet  lion-hearted  and  intel- 
lectually great;  he  made  his  one  mistake,  only  one,  and 
then  with  his  great  journal,  wkieh  tnily  had  been  a  bright 
light  for  half  a  decade,  flickered  and  went  out. 

Justice  Terry  was  a  hard  nut  for  vigilance  to  crack. 
The  smell  of  blood  made  him  furious.  Unable  to  i&sist 
the  temptation,  he  stepped  from  the  Bupreme  bench  at 
SacrBmento  and  came  t«  San  Francisco  to  mingle  in  tlie 
fray.  He  stabbed  in  the  neek  Hopkins,  a  vigilnnee  cap- 
tain, sent  to  arrest  one  of  Terry's  friends.  TL'rry  was 
arroBtfld,  confined  for  several  weeks  in  the  vigilanee  roams, 
underwent  a  long  trial,  wag  convicted,  conderoned,  mid — 
BCt  at  liberty. 
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The  city  at  firet  was  indiguant  at  his  discharge,  hut 
Hooii  sobfr  rt-ason  r«tui-ned.  To  hold  long  incarcerated 
HO  high  u  criminal,  if  QOt  impossible  was  contrary'  to  tho 
policy  or  purpoHC  of  the  Committee,  whose  object  was  to 
stifle  crime  and  not  to  asurp  the  government.  This  su- 
preme judce  would  have  been  taken  from  their  hands  by 
state  or  federal  forces,  turned  over  to  the  law  and  sent  back 
to  his  seat  of  justice. 

After  a  lingering  illness  Hopkins  recovered,  else  Terrj' 
would  have  hanged. 

Never  had  any  civilized  city  witnessed  a  more  impres- 
sive spectacle  than  the  final  parade  and  retirement  of  this 
band  of  citizens.  Brave  men  and  true,  self-sacrificing  and 
determined,  they  saw  Ihi-ir  city  foul  with  immorality  and 
crime  and  rose  up  and  purged  it.  Soberly,  dispasaionately, 
they  had  performed  their  unwelcome  task,  not  one  mia- 
take,  not  a  single  discordant  note  of  passion;  then  they 
laid  down  their  power,  the  alnii^rhty  power  of  the  people 
whenever  the  people  choose  to  exercise  it,  and  returned  to 
their  personal  affairs,  good  citizens  all,  respecters  of  the 
law,  still  obedient  to  the  law  in  the  face  of  the  jeering  law- 
mongers  who  employ  the  law  tonly  to  serve  their  own 
purposes. 

It  is  doubtfnl  if  San  Franciseo  will  ever  see  another 
uprising  like  this.  The  population  is  leas  American  and 
more  alien,  more  mercenary  now  than  then;  there  is  less 
manhood  in  the  tnlsture,  less  courage,  less  patriotism, 
Conflicts  will  come,  capital  against  labor  and  high  crime 
against  the  people;  the  battle  haa  yet  to  be  fought  out, 
but  it  will  be  more  brutal  and  bloody,  and  ruled  less  by 
reason,  than  was  the  case  in  the  quiet  citizen-revolution 
of  1856. 

Pray  the  gods  that  their  mills  may  be  kept  running 
until  the  snperstition  and  chicane  which  govern  our  courts 
of  law  shall  be  ground  out.  when  justice  and  judges  shall 
be  something  more  than  mechaQisins  chained  to  the  Jug- 
gernaut of   form,    wlien   right  shall    precede     precedent, 
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when  lawyers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  insult  men  and  tor- 
ture women  on  the  witness  stand,  when  competent  and 
responsible  judges  shall  do  the  work  of  ignorant  and 
stupid  jutymen,  when  accusers  shall  be  required  to  act 
promptly  and  make  good  their  accusation  or  drop  it,  when 
court  routine  shall  be  conducted  more  upon  the  principles 
of  common-sense  and  common  honesty,  more  work  and  less 
delay  being  required  of  judges  who  should  dispose  of  their 
cases  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  now  taken,  when  justice 
shall  be  considered  before  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  law 
before  the  letter  of  the  law,  when  rich  and  poor  shall 
be  treated  alike,  and  insanity,  informality,  or  other  like 
trivial  pretense  shall  not  shield  a  convicted  criminaL 

The  world  moves.  "We  may  be  sure  that  a  change  will 
come,  that  our  courts  of  law  will  not  always  be  courts  of 
charlatanry,  and  that  administrators  of  the  law  will  he 
something  else  than  images  east  in  bronze  set  up  for  the 
embarrassment  of  the  people. 

"Thouffh  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowlr, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small  j 
Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting, 
With  exactness  grinds  he  all. " 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE      INTEBBEQNUH 

LIKE  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  which  regulates  the 
running  of  the  clock  the  progress  of  civilization 
swaj^  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  thus  preserving  the 
happy  mean  which  alone  endures  with  time. 

For  there  is  no  period  in  progress,  whether  for  a  year 
or  for  a  day,  of  which  we  can  say  all  has  been  well,  or 
all  has  been  ill;  wherefore  we  must  differentiate  political 
periods  and  strike  a  balance  in  order  to  determine  of  any 
epoch  if  wickedness  was  then  in  the  ascendent  or  if 
righteousness  reigned.  When  there  are  mainly  honest 
men  in  office  and  a  moral  tone  pervading  the  eommimity, 
although  vagrant  rascality  may  be  hovering  about  the 
purlieus,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  here  we  have  an 
Interregnum  of  crime,  particularly  when  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  term  are  both  marked  by  a  preponderance 
of  evil. 

Thus  in  the  brief  residence  of  Americans  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  we  find  in  all  not  more  than  two 
score  years  of  a  government  by  the  people  for  the 
people. 

These  notable  years,  which  were  theyf  Following  the 
purification  by  the  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  and  before 
the  advent  of  southern  chivalry,  and  their  expatriation  by 
the  grand  tribunal  of  1856  there  were  three  years.  From 
1856  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad  men  in  1870  were  four- 
teen years.  Then  forty  years  in  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion. A  bright  morning  of  promise,  a  black  cloud  of 
crime,  deliverance  of  the  people  by  the  people,  then  crime 
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ami  deliverance  again,  tlie  Intter  deliverfince  not  the  work 
oi  the  people,  but  of  one  man  of  the  people. 

There,  then,  were  the  epochs  of  republiean  hiRtory 
reckoned  by  periods  of  wrong  doing — seven  yeni-s  of 
vriniinal  sway  from  1849 ;  fom't«*ii  years  iiiterreyuiiiii  of 
crime  from  the  vigilaiiee  deliverance  of  1856;  forty  yvavs 
of  disgraeeful  subscrvieney  to  corporate  crime  until  tha 
iinal  deliverj-  by  Hiram  Johnson. 

How  delightful  to  walk  the  clean  streete  newly  8Wflpt 
pf  vice  I  How  exfjuisite  in  breathe  the  pure  air  from  Ihc 
ocean  and  the  dunes  uumisfd  with  liTniiorality !  Wives 
end  daughters  may  now  go  forth  unattended,  fearing  no 
iniKilt  or  wnjiton  leer  from  male  or  female  passer  by. 
C'leanlineH»  is  good;  virtue  is  better  than  ince;  purity  is 
preferable  to  filth.  Sons  and  subordinates  can  walk  about 
with  uplifted  mien  and  thoughts  less  sordid  and  eyes  less 
sensuous,  while  the  windows  of  voluptuous  halls  are  boarded 
over,  and  the  liglita  in  thf  great  gambling  saloons  are  ex- 
tiDguished  nevi?r  to  be  renewed. 

As  with  the  advent  of  Liw  prime  broke  out  afresh  in 
the  new  communities,  so  with  the  subordination  of  law 
and  the  rise  of  justice  crime  disappeared.  Then,  a^lu, 
vre  endeavor  to  fit  the  niaehicery  of  law  to  our  iiecesKlties, 
and  bei-oriie  (mre  more  that  delectable  entity  Iiiw-abiding 
cilizenfi,  in  which  effort,  however,  we  are  only  partially 
succi'ssfid. 

Even  in  our  modern  Republic,  as  in  da>-8  tii  old,  tbo 
few  rulo  the  many.  Humanity  is  so  timid,  so  fearful 
amidst  the  thimderiugH  of  Siuai,  the  rattling  of  the  heavens 
aiid  the  quakings  of  earth,  that  we  are  never  eoutmit  with- 
out Eome  despotic  heel  upon  our  necks,  whether  of  govern- 
ment, law,  or  religion. 


At  the  elections  following  the  disbandinent  of  Uie  vigil- 
ance committee  of  1856  the  vuIl-  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  beat  and  punwt  men  were  placed  in  office. 
For  a  brief  period  citizens  throughout  th«  stato,  raindfol 
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of  their  duty,  nttentled  the  polls  nnd  ttiok  nn  interest  in 
public  fiffnirH,  though  in  time  growing  lai  again,  aa  it 
always  hns  been  and  always  will  be. 

The  new  government  was  wholly  without  means,  the 
slippery  ones  when  they  were  swept  away  taking  ■care  first 
to  sweep  the  public  tills.  Judge  of  the  police  oourt  was 
Hem-y  P.  C<>on,  doacoa  of  Calvary  PreabyteHan  chureh, 
and  a  verj'  good  deacon,  too;  likewise  a  good  judgR,  not 
much,  of  a  lawyer,  but  all  the  better  for  that;  hv  was  a 
physician  in  good  prsctice,  serving  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  doctor,  nnanimoualy  elected,  seated  himself  on  the 
judicial  bench  prepared  to  make  short  work  of  the  caaes 
brought  before  him  every  morning.  lie  was  kind  to  the 
culprits;  he  was  kindness  itself;  yet  he  well  knew  that 
kindness  alike  to  the  just  and  to  the  tinjufit  consisted  ia 
putting  a  stop  at  once  to  wickedness  of  every  sort;  where- 
fore the  justice  he  dealt  out  with  swift  decision  was  of  the 
brighteet  quality,  inidimmed  by  the  pleas  of  pettifoggers. 

Well,  when  this  late  hotbed  of  unsavoiy  law  was 
opened  to  the  light  and  fuinigat^Ml  by  the  presence  of 
honesty,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  court  record- 
book,  the  rascals  haviug  stolen  that  too.  Which  fact  be- 
coming known  to  the  elect  outside,  as  the  ravens  fed 
ElJjnh  80  this  court  waa  aen-ed,  though  by  a  crow  of  an- 
other color,  in  the  tall  gaunt  form  of  a  wholesale  liquoiv 
dealer,  James  Dows  by  name,  who  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  court  waa  seen  striding  through  the  crowd  with  a  huge 
blank  book  under  his  arm,  which  he  laid  on  the  clerk's 
table  with  the  remark,  "Contribution  to  the  court,"  and 
turning  on  his  heel  walked  away. 

For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  at  this  juncture  San 
Francisco  enjoyed  the  best  of  governments.  The  country 
at  large,  following  the  fliish  times,  was  distinguished  by 
the  diversity  of  its  characters  and  accomplishments.  There 
were  in  1851,  aa  we  have  seen,  convicts  from  Australia 
and  criniinalfl  from  Mexico  whofle  apeeinlties  were  burglary 
and  murder.     These  were   quickly   disposed   of  by  the 
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citizens,  and  there  was  pvace  again.  Then  ppes(?ntly  there 
came  from  the  south,  from  the  first  families  of  Virginia, 
those  who  aasnined  the  officea  of  govemrnent  as  hy  divin<! 
right,  providence  assisting  with  bowie-Iiinves  and  false^ 
bottomud  ballot-boxes,  the  pork-aellerH  aforesaid  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  government. 

There  were  Texas  tire-eaters,  Louisiana  gamblers,  and 
some  quite  bright  election  jugglers  from.  Philadelphia, 
the  judges  shnring  in  the  loot  and  looters  assiatiiiB  in  the 
halls  of  justice.  SoTiie  were  hanged  and  some  were  shipped 
away,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  air  was  pnre  agnin.  The 
work  of  the  grand  tribunal  had  been  well  and  thoroughly 
done.  Intimidated  erime,  its  throne  vacated,  slunk  away 
into  obscurity.  Alien  usurpers  and  sontheru  chivalry 
were  relcKated  to  the  haiints  of  indolence  and  vice.  Ras- 
cality wan  no  longer  in  vogsie;  immorality  ceased  to  flaunt 
in  gay  colorB  on  the  piiblic  streets;  the  people  declared 
their  preference  for  honesty  and  decency  in  high  pliices. 
Good  men  flame  forward  and  accepted  office,  regardless  of 
any  sacrifice  of  personal  interests.  Those  who  had  given 
their  time  and  pledged  their  worldly  goods  to  the  purga- 
tion of  the  city  would  not  leave  it  to  be  quickly  overrun 
again  by  the  rank  weeds  of  misrule. 

Among  the  leading  spiritg  of  the  Interregnum  were 
Charles  Doane,  sheriff,  late  commander  of  the  vigilant 
military  forces;  Thomas  H,  Selby,  hardware  and  lead 
works;  'William  T.  Coleman,  merchant  and  guardian  oE 
the  public  weal,  late  president  of  the  vigilance  committee; 
MacCrel lish.  jwlitic  proprietor  of  the  Altit  Califorjiiu,  one 
well  paid  for  hia  loyalty;  Judge  McKinstry,  Judge  Shat- 
tuck;  Smiley,  auctioneer;  Newhall,  auctioneer,  Billings, 
lawyer  and  founder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church; 
Roberts,  merchant  and  founder  of  Calvary  ehureh;  all 
the  city  offices  were  filled  by  honeat  and  efficient  men. 
Stephen  J.  Field  took  hia  seat  on  tlie  state  supreme  bench, 
later  of  the  irnited  State.**  Supreme  court,  an  able  and 
for  the  uioet  part  an  upright  man. 
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The  InferregTium  secured  a  Bound  Imsis  i"if  (rrjveniinent 
in  the  cona&Iidalion  act,  the  work  of  Iloract:  llawes,  "before 
wentioned,  the  chief  aim  of  -vrhich  was  municipal  retTeaeh- 
mcnt  by  niprgi(i(5  the  double  city  and  «ounly  government 
into  ony,  and  rodufiug  the  uuuihcr  ut  ofBoiala  with  theii' 
large  pay  or  fees.  There  are  other  towns  still  pnyinw 
two  men  to  do  the  work  of  one  whieh  might  well  follow  tlilg 
example.  Taxes  were  limited  to  one  dollar  and  sixty-five 
cents,  of  which  thirty-five  cents  was  for  sehtwils.  The  con- 
traction of  debt  by  the  mnnici|JHlity  was  prohibited. 

Burnett,  California's  first,  yoveruor,  was  ji  plain  man 
of  common  honesty;  McDnugal,  the  second  governor,  waa 
B  gentleman  addicted  to  deep  potations  and  of  no  honesty 
at  all.  Ilonegt  and  easy  the  squatters  called  John  Bigler, 
the  third  governor.  About  Neely  Jolinson,  We31er,  and 
Latham  there  is  little  to  be  said;  they  were  eaeh  the  usual 
every-day  politician  of  tho  time,  neither  more  nor  less. 


It  was  during  the  last  days  of  whiggiani,  and  several  new 
political  parties  were  beiu^  invented  and  tried,  as  the 
people's  party,  the  independent  party,  the  union  party, 
Iniow-notlting,  American,  ami  other  parties  finally  settling 
down  into  the  republican  party. 

In  the  legislature  of  1853  a  fierce  struggle  arose  over 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  in  which  Gwin  and 
Broderick  played  prominent  parta. 

David  C.  Broderiek  was  a  peculiar  political  figure,  a 
product  of  the  time  and  place,  yet  not  a  type;  he  was  no 
Irishman,  born  in  Kilkenny  in  1820.  His  father,  a  stone- 
cutter,  worked  on  the  Capitol  at  ■Washington;  the  Ron's 
trade  was  that  of  American  politician.  Opening  a  salnnn 
and  joining  a  Rru  company  in  New  York,  he  became  a 
true  blue  Bowery  boy,  and  sUtrttxl  oiil  for  (.'ongraw.  A 
very  proper  though  moUcat  begintun*„'  i'^r  ooc  su  lately 
from  Kilkenny. 

Strange  to  say  lie  failed  in  New  YoHtf  and  came  to 
California  in  1&19,  ready  to  try  ngotzi  and  protit  <" 
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tsperienee.  Out  ol  cheap  Rold  ho  coined  so-called  five 
and  ten  dollar  pieces  worth  $4  and  $8  respectively,  and 
made  inoney.  Tliew  waw  no  clieating  uboitt  it,  no  pret-ense 
that  lliti  coins  were  of  full  value;  they  pnsand  about  freely 
«i«fif»h  for  a  tinit'  and  that  is  all  people  eared  about  it. 
S<1  with  the  oetngonnl  fifty  dollar  ylu^j,  worth  (orty-fiw  dol- 
lars. Then  Mr.  linnleriek  »itu<li«d  law  and  aspired  to  lh(? 
United  StatfS  senatt:.     We  nifiy  yet  see  a  Kilkenny  president. 

An  time  passed  on  and  the  yoiinx  IriRhmau  gathered 
atrength  with  experience  in  his  ebullient  environment,  he 
display  I'd  marked  nhility.  Polities  were  i-iisy  then,  so 
many  of  the  rompetent  men  were  just,  Kold-Niiiitten  ad- 
venturers and  nothing  ela*.  Elected  to  the  atate  senate, 
he  heoAme  speaker  and  presided  with  wisdom  and  decorum. 
Strong  in  btidy  and  mind,  instinctively  honest  and  direct 
in  all  his  moods,  he  naturally  waii  assurtivu  and  im- 
patient under  restraint,  which  made  him  enemies  as  well 
88  lri«nds. 

Opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavei-y,  he  earae  in  con- 
flict  with  Rmithem  ehivalry,  and  eerlain  gentlemen  of  that 
school  determined  on  his  death.  It  was  arranged  that 
one  aft(-r  another  shottld  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat 
imtil  he  should  foil.  Indeed  the  risk  of  the  fin'-eatprs  wiis 
slight,  as  all  were  expert  with  the  pistol,  and  familiar 
with  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  while  Broderick  was  a  novice 
and  no  murderiT.  He  hiul  foniiht  duel*  before  in  a  big 
boyish  way.  not  wishing  to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  Terry 
played  with  blood,  not  with  boyB.  Nor  had  the  time  ar- 
rived wht'u  a  Caliloniia  politieian  could  decline  a  duel 
and  retain  his  influence. 

The  Routheniers  most  prominent  during    the   earlier 

days  of  the  luteri-eguum  were  the  able   and   prominent 

lawyer,  A.  P.  Crittenden;  John  C.  Hays.  Texuji  ranger; 

David  S.  Tenx  state  nuprcme  judge;  Charles  S.  Fairfax, 

*ie  state  assembly;  Calhoun   Bcnham,  Philip 

o  shot  a  colored  waiter  in  Wasliingrton; 

I,  and  others  of  like  character. 
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A.  P.  Criltenden,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  coiirtTOiis 
of  gentlemen,  was  shot  to  deatli  by  Lama  D.  Fair,  on  the 
Oaklaud  ferry  boat,  while  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
whom  ho  was  escorting  homtj  from  a  visit  to  the  cast.  Of 
the  eruel  and  iiuprovoketl  criTrie  there  wyrt'  hundreds  of 
wilUMBfs,  yet  the  triHl  ran  through  twt»  or  thriw  years, 
the  fjircial  proepedings  tilling  a  thousand  pagm  of  print. 
The  citizens  pay  the  cost  and  the  woman  is  wt  free. 

Upon  ih(?  death  of  D,  D.  Coltoii,  lawyer  and  rnilroad 
sharp,  it  vrns  whispered  that  hi-  waa  stabbeil  by  a  wonmu, 
though  his  pliysifiana  swore  an  vehemently  that  lie  was 
killed  by  a,  fall  from  a  bucking  broneo  that  people  felt 
confident  that  the  alleged  aesuGi^iuatiou  was  true.  How 
proud  we  should  be  of  law,  and  the  illustrioua  limbs  of  the 
law,  when  two  of  its  shining  lighta  could  be  thus  quietly 
fiuuffed  out,  aa  was  alleged,  and  no  penalty  exacted. 

In  the  Broderiek-Gwin  imbroglio,  Tnrry  was  the  first 
to  challenge,  and  indeed  no  other  ehaliienge  whs  URcessarj". 
Broderiek,  nervous  and  awkward,  iired  befoi-e  his  weapon 
was  fairly  raised;  Terry,  eool  and  deliberate,  sent  his  ball 
nn  inch  below  the  heart. 

"Ah,  I  fired  too  lowt"  he  said,  and  went  away  to 
breakfast. 

"TliL-y  killed  rae  beeanfie  I  was  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  anil  u  i^orrupt  admiaiatralion,"  were  Brod- 
eriek's  last  words. 


Land  titles  Pfune  in  for  serious  controversy,  the  pubUtf 
(Inniain  and  niinernl  Itmdfl  and  Mexican  pueblo  rights 
all  claiming  attention.  Si|uatter  riots  were  imt  infrequent, 
sometimes  ending  in  blfKidshed. 

A  navyyard  and  branch  mint  were  establii^hed ;  also 
a  system  of  coast  surreys,  and  a  land  comraission  for  the 
settlement  of  private  claium  and  the  sufvey  of  the  pub- 
lic lauda 

It  was  thought  that  the  Mexican  titles  in  California 
might  be  adjudicated  in  two  or  three  years  by  creating 
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a  commission  nf  regintration  to  sit  in  the  nortlicni  ami 
aoiithuru  districttt.  to  receive  from  claiinaatis  audi  written 
evidence  of  title  and  right  of  possession  as  they  might 
have  received  or  chose  to  present,  together  with  whatever 
other  evidence  they  had  to  offer  in  support  of  their  claim, 
all  of  which  ahfluld  be  furnished  to  the  state  surveyor- 
general,  who  shonid  proceed  to  segregate  those  claima  as 
fast  as  their  exam i nations  were  conipk-teil ;  aad  whoro 
disputes  as  to  boundaries  tifcurred  whieh  could  not  be 
adjusted  by  the  cluimants,  arbitrators  should  be  called  in, 
and  their  deeiaion  should  he  final,  the  United  States  issu- 
ing a  patent  for  the  land  as  thus  bounded. 

Had  this  been  done  in  good  faith,  moat  of  the  lands  in 
California  covered  by  Mexican  grants  vfoiild  have  bepn 
cut  lip  and  disposed  of  to  settlers  at  low  prices,  whereas 
by  keeping  elaiiiia  in  eourt  for  from  eight  to  twelve  yeaw 
to  feed  the  hungi-y  eornioranta  of  the  law,  not  only  were 
the  holdei*  ruined  but  the  occupation  and  improvement 
of  the  lands  by  th<ise  who  wished  to  purchase  them  were 
prevented.  Another  example  of  the  justice  and  efficiency 
of  our  laws  and  law  manipulators. 

During  the  Jnterregnnm  the  econoinic  aa  well  as  the 
political  interests  of  the  city  and  countiy  advanced  aa 
never  before,  for  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Han  Fran- 
cisco vigilance  committee  of  1856  had  extended  over  the 
entire  state,  opening  broad  avenues  of  industiy,  both 
apric'dtural   and   manufacturing. 

Woolen  mills  were  set  up  at  the  Mission  and  their 
prodiu't  heeame  famous  the  world  over.  Largn  factories 
of  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  grain  and  fruit  bags, 
were  establislied;  wine-eellai-s  were  filled;  the  ship-yards 
rant;  with  the  noi^ie  of  the  hammer,  the  steel  industry 
devehiped  largely,  and  famous  batt]e-shij)8  were  built  in 
competition  with  the  best  yards  at  the  east, 

A  doKcn  foundries  csst  improvised  machinery,  some 
of  huge  dimensions,  for  the  Nevada  iuine.s  and  for  Cali- 
fornia irrigation  works;  the  cable-car  clutch  ^vos  invented  by 
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Mr.   Hallidie,    of    the    Meelinnies'    Institute,    and    pnt    in 
operation  over  Clay  slmet  liill. 

The  hiniber  iiiteri'sta  assuniRd  large  proportions;  lead 
and  leather  w<Li!rk»  and  planing  and  paper  mills  were 
established.  Then  benidra  shipbnilfUng-  thert'  wrrp  rnoper- 
age,  box-making,  with  furniture,  piano,  billiard-table,  to- 
baceo,  sagar,  and  other  factories;  alao  ehemioal  works, 
powder  Tvorfes,  and  breweries. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  aasumod  larger  propor- 
tiouK.  Gain  and  gold  increased  in  prHductioti-.  eaniieriea 
and  croamerips  were  established;  and  for  the  extpnsivr? 
sugar  refineries  a  large  acreage  was  devoted  to  migar  beets. 

Labor  was  free;  laborers  were  here  iu  plenty;  they 
were  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  wage,  and  ii  thmisand 
neu'  industries  was  the;  result.  All  was  life  and  activity, 
public  cleanliness  «od  decency  prevailed,  and  with  good 
guvernment  and  economic  expenditures,  wealth  and  prog- 
ress appeared  on  eveiy  aide. 

With  the  large  acreage  devoted  to  grain,  clipper  ships 
bringing  goods  from  the  east  now  no  longer  returned  in 
ballast,  but,  on  the  coiilraiy,  mauj-  came  out  empty  "Lo  load 
with  wheat  for  LiverpooL  Thu  fruit  indiLstry  arosi'  witli 
flattering  prospects,  led  by  Mr.  Hateh  of  S<il»uu,  pros- 
pects too  flattering  when  joined  with  inexperience.  The 
decline  which  followed  from  ignorance  and  the  dishonesty 
of  agents  was  but  temporary,  after  which  the  indiwtry 
rose  to  higher  propoitiona  than  ever. 

Mr.  Hatch  wiib  jl  fine  specimen  of  a  California  fruit- 
grower, intelligent,  genial,  honest  and  direct  in  his  deal- 
ings; sanguine  yet  aincere,  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  occu- 
pation. His  methods  were  poeidiar;  under  cnnditions 
then  existing  they  were  sotind,  and  bitt  for  the  temporary 
decline  in  the  industry  he  would  have  made  hiiiiSL>lf  rich. 
His  way  was  in  this  wisl*.  Seeing  a  traet  of  laud  suited  to 
liis  purpose  he  would  address  the  gwner. 
"How  much  for  your  farml" 
"Forty  tliousMJid  dollara." 
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"i  will  give  yon  forty-five  tlioiisBml.  with  interest  at 
cifjlit  per  cent.,  payable  in  five  years,  no  payment  down, 
but  with  th»!  «{:recraont  to  plant  it  in  fruit  trees,  and  keep 
lh«m  in  proper  state  of  ciiltivatinn,  which  will  at  once  be 
Hinple  sflciirity,  and  double,  the  value  of  the  land  for  the 
bonefit  of  to  wtomsoever  it  may  revei't,  at  the  expirfttion 
of  the  five  years," 

On  thesn  tvmis,  which  seenifd  safe  for  all  concerned, 
for  prices  of  fruit  then  were  high,  Mr  Hatch  borrowed 
from  the  banlw  and  plauttd  extensively,  but  was  llnally 
csiight  ill  thi!  fiuaneial  distrej^  which  followed  the  advent 
of  the  railioad  and  came  to  grief. 


Water  and  gas  were  introduced  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  fire  eonipanies  organized,  Schools  and  churches  every- 
where ahnunded,  while  the  masons,  oddfellows,  and  other 
benevolent  soeieties  were  well  in  evidence.  Cftlifoniia  pro- 
ceeded to  array  herself  in  all  the  frills  and  fiirbelowa  of 
civilization.  "Wages  were  fair,  and  in  a  eool,  eijuabte 
climate,  with  cheap  food  and  house-rent,  and  free  schools, 
the  severe  driidgery  being  relegated  to  Asiatics  while 
akillud  labor  was  reserved  for  Kuropeana,  the  social  and 
domestic  conditions  of  the  laboivr  were  better  than  ever 
before  in  any  connliy. 

The  birth  and  booming  of  towns  continued,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  wide  area,  Like  rushes  for  new  gold  dig 
gintfs  in  the  inoiintains,  so  with  regard  to  town-making; 
exoitenienta  nroBC,  declined,  and  broke  out  again,  lote  being 
aurvuyed  and  msppyd  sometimea  for  ten  milcB  around  tho 
ct'iitre  of  the  town, 

Witli  the  rest,  on  the  other  side  of  the  shield  we  may 
see  pictured  another  of  those  wild  eicitementa  attending 
the  occupation  of  the  west.  Companies  were  organized 
and  stock  certificates  Issued  to  represent  the  gold-quarts; 
cniahers  of  Onwn  Valley  and  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada, 
somt?  of  them  good.  iiian.v  of  them  worthless. 

With  a  tint;  rage  ^vlliell  kept  roariag  iu  San  Pranciaco 
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two  boards  of  brukorji  brought  to  tlitiir  ruiii  thousands,  all 
c1aHst-»i  falling  tu  tlie  tasc'wM'um.  As  in  the  time  of  the 
Misai&sippi  bnbble,  or  of  the  Scots  Darien  colony,  rich  men 
and  poor  alike,  banker  and  hod-carrier,  women  and  clergy- 
men, all  werp  seized  with  the  infatnation  to  become  sud- 
denly rich. 

Along  the  crest  of  the  Camstoek  lode  the  land  was 
measured  off  in  feet,  and  thfl  front  foot  bi^canic  the  finan- 
einl  unit,  A  foot  was  valued  at  ten  dollars  or  ton  thou- 
aand.  The  owner  of  a  few  feet,  where  the  dividend  was 
for  a.  few  months  large  and  regular,  waa  as  appeared  to 
Lim  at  the  time  rich  for  lift?,  or  as  appeared  in  the  end 
rich  until  the  collapse  canie. 

Of  the  Tvild  speculative  days  of  the  Conistoek  mines 
which  made  wealthy  a  few  sharp  operators,  as  Lucky 
IJaidwin,  Keene,  J.  D.  Pry,  P'lood  and  O'BripJi,  Maekay 
and  Fair,  while  reducing  thonsauds  to  povei-ty,  was  Will- 
iam C.  Ralaton,  who  came  to  ('alifornia  in  the  aerviae  of 
the  Garrison,  line  of  »teaiia€rs  via  Nicaragua.  Aa  one  of 
the  banking  firm  of  Garrison  Morgan  Fretz  and  Ralston 
he  bEicsme  aetiuainted  with  D.  0.  Mills,  then  a  modest 
banker  of  Sacramento. 

With  Mills  he  foimded  the  Bank  of  California,  oS 
which  lie  was  at  first  cashier  while  Mills  was  president, 
later  becoming  president  and  dominator,  Ralslon  ad- 
vanced rapidly;  he  was  essentially  a  product  of  California 
and  of  the  time.  A  young  man  with  the  bluff  hearty  man- 
ners and  aRsurance  of  middle  age,  he  became  popular.  On 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  bank  he  set  up  a  spacious 
reaidenee  at  Belmont,  and  drove  daily  to  and  from  the 
hank,  some  twenty  miles  or  more.  He  entertained  lavislily, 
inviting  almost  every  diatingiiiehcd  visitor  to  San  Pran- 
ejseo  to  spend  a  day  or  more  at  Belmont,  until  hia  name 
beeanie  known  in  all  the  great  centres  of  finance  for  his 
business  resources  and  ability  no  \tss  tlian  for  hia  hos- 
pitality. Many  per'sotis,  young  and  old,  by  his  counsel 
or  awiistauee  were  aaveil  froiu  ruin. 
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For  a  tinifl  he  was  the  moHt  eunsiMcuoiis  persounKi;  ou 
the  Pacific  coast.  Rapidly  unt'okling  under  the  shitnnff 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  vjinlts,  in  due  time  ho  come 
to  regard  liituseLf  the  king  of  coramercp,  suprpwie  in  himi- 
Hpsa,  iaviueiblo  in  finauciat  affairs.  His  power  and  pride 
made  jealous  the  gods,  and  ivith  all  his  broad  experience 
and  keen  penetration  he  wmld  ntit  see^  into  the  bowels  of 
the  Sierra,  ooiild  not  nee  the  silver  bonau»i  th»;  saloon 
men.  Flood  and  O'Briea,  kept  hidden  from  publici  view 
in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine,  of  which  they  then 
held  control.  So  when  Ralston  sold  short  he  was  allowed  to 
pledge  himself  to  deliver  more  stock  than  was  ever  issued. 

In.  the  bank  at  a  meeting  of  his  directors  he  was  oskt'd 
to  retire,  which  le  did,  seating  himself  at  his  desk  in  the 
prt!«ident's  offiee.  Presently  Mr.  Mills  appt^ared  and 
ftgked  him  to  resign.  Without  a  word  Ralston  took  up  a 
pen  and  wrotu  his  resignation  as  president  of  the  bank. 
Mills  withdrew.  Ralston  arose,  and  taking  his  hot  walked 
over  to  North  Iwaeh,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  bathe 
in  the  Bay.  lie  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  his  long 
vigorous  strokes  soon  carried  hira  well  away  from  the 
shore.  Presently  two  boatinen  on  the  beaeh  notieing  a 
strange  struggle  going  on  in  the  water  some  distance 
away  put  out  in  their  boat.  RaJston  was  past  recoi>-ery 
when  they  reaehed  hini.  His  life  insurance  of  $100,000 
was  paid,  the  companies  not  caring  to  bring  up  the  (luestion 
of  suicide  under  the  existing  excitement. 

Ralston 's  defalcation  amounted  to  acveral  millions; 
the  bank  was  completely  wrecked,  as  Mr.  Mills  informed 
me,  and  had  to  be  capitalized  anew,  the  business  and  eon- 
neetiftns  being  too  valuable  to  be  Baerili«ed.  Mr.  Mills' 
loss  was  $700,000;  Mr.  Baldwin's,  ineludLng  Riock  and  de* 
posiU,  wan  twiee  tSiat  amount. 

LeBson  to  young  men — and  old  ones:  Wlien  you  have 
all  the  world  can  give,  (lon't  nlAke  it  for  something  more. 


The  civil  war  which  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  patriots 
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of  the  east  proved  a  piiuininr.v  ridviintage  to  tlie  froH-bear- 
ing  states  of  the  Parific.  Tt.  whs  h  pei'ind  of  enforctd  pvos- 
perity,  ao  far  aa  the  war  was  concerned,  for  the  people  of 
the  west  coast  were  loyal  to  the  union,  and  would  haye 
touched  no  raoncy  made  at  the  expense  of  the  cause. 

As  it  happened,  that  which  brought  profit  to  California 
was  not  only  of  the  gri'atost  advnnlawp,  but  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  union  cause.  For  as  the  fiiisncial  (iffaii-a 
of  the  government  deelined,  and  the  life  or  death  struwyla 
j/rew  fierciT,  llift  iiionarthiifi  of  EuiTipe  meanwhile  wateli- 
ing  for  some  excuse  to  interfere,  watching  with  unholy 
desire  to  recognize  the  rebellion  and  break  into  fragments 
the  American  republic,  the  steady  nrrival  at  New  York 
from  San  Francisco  of  two  or  three  millions  in  gold  two  or 
three  tidies  a  month,  as  elsewhere  in  this  Retrospection 
explaia&d,  held  iu  check  the  inflated  greenback  currency 
and  saved  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  for  while  the  pvemima 
on  gold  at  one  time  in  New  York  approaclied  300,  at  Rich- 
iiiond  confederate  currency  fluttered  toward  3000, — that 
is  to  say,  it  became  worthless,  and  the  confederation  bank- 
rupt. So  that  if  with  this  regnljir  inflow  of  gold  the  prob- 
able success  of  the  union  eant^e  fell  so  low  in  the  sensitive 
minds  of  the  financiers  of  New  York  and  London  as  in- 
dicated  by  the  value  they  placed  upou  United  States' 
promises  to  pay,  where  would  liave  been  the  cause,  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  its  power  to  raise  money  for 
carrj'ing  on  tlie  war  witliaut  this  Calif oruia  gold? 

The  loyalty  of  California  to  the  union  cause,  from  first 
to  last,  was  manifested  in  various  waya.  Companies  were 
enlisted  for  the  war,  but  greatly  to  the  diaappointment 
of  the  men  they  were  held  in  re9ei*ve  on  the  pacific  side, 
Bome  in  Cahfornia  nnd  some  in  Arizona,  owing  to  threat- 
ened outbreak  among  the  Indians,  and  the  appearance  in 
Paeifie  waters  of  the  eoufederate  cruiser  Alabama,  playing 
havoc  with  defenseless  shipping.  Nevertheless  some  uuiou 
men,  and  many  more  secessionists,  found  tluir  way  east 
ond   joined   their  respective   arnues.      Patriotic    meetings 
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wero  heid  througliont  tlio  state  and  large  sums  raised  for 
the  sRiiitarj'  pom  mission. 

Boptor  Seott,  pastor  of  Calvary  «liareh,  waa  from  New 
Orleans,  and  a  secessiuuist.  He  dis^ilayed  his  sentiments 
cantiniisly  at  fii-st,  wiercly  changlag  tlie  form  in  his  usual 
Sunday  morning  prayer  from  a  blessing  on  "the  president 
of  the  United  States"  to  a  blessing  on  "the  presidents  of 
these  American  statea."  San  Pranciaco  was  in  no  hiimor 
to  hear  prayers  i)ut  up  in  the  pulpit  I'op  Lincoln  anJ 
Davis  jointly ;  so  the  next  Sunday  found  the  pews  lilkd 
with  strangers,  some  of  whom  w«rc  rather  rough  in  ap- 
pcaranoo.  Tho  revised  formula  did  not  appear  in  the 
mominj^  invoeation,  and  no  word  was  apokeu  relative  to 
the  war  iu  the  aennoii.  After  service  the  doctor  waa 
soraenlint  Keverely  hustled  into  liis  earriage  by  a  crowd 
collected  about  the  door,  but  no  other  violence  was  offered. 
The  next  departing  steamer  had  on  board  Doctor  Scott 
and  his  family  bound  for  Europe. 

Wht'ai  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  man  on  the  street  was  heard  to  mutter,  "I  am  glad 
cf  it."  Instantly  he  doTtbled  himself  up  and  droppad; 
such  was  the  temper  of  the  time. 

The  good  fortune  growing  out  of  the  war  which  h«fell 
California  without  wi!l  or  effort  of  her  own  l»id  the 
foundation  of  many^  moderate  fortunes,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day. 

In  the  California  legislature  waa  passed  what  was 
called  the  specific  contract  law;  that  is  to  say,  contracts 
might  be  made  wherein  the  consideration  or  kind  of  pay- 
ment was  specified,  it  might  be  in  lumber,  or  whejit,  or 
gohl.  Commercial  paper,  notes,  bonds,  all  obligations 
tiot  upon  a  greenback  basis  were  Bpocilied  payable  iu  gold 
coin  of  the  Vnited  States.  For  this  no  question  waa  raised 
as  to  any  iotcnlion  of  repudiuting  the  lawful  currency  of 
the  government,  for  the  loyalty  of  California  to  the  union 
was  already  estnbltslieil. 

The  people  of  California,  and  of  the  whole  Pacific  sea- 
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board  for  that  matter,  uever  fancied  the  handling  of  paper 
money,  nnd  to  aome  extent  the  prejudice  exists  to  this 
day.  Before  the  war  there  were  afloat  at  the  caat  loads 
of  hills  of  ouuntless  baukii  flueluatiug  daily  in  value  from 
one  hundred  per  cent,  down  to  nothing,  and  our  people 
would  have  noue  of  them. 

Gold  was  a  pi-oduct  of  the  country;  merchants  sold 
their  gooils  for  ^ohi,  and  bsBkeni  kept  their  accounts  upon 
a  gold  bfisis.  For  each  of  the  thoitsand  minor  transac- 
tion»  of  the  day  there  were  of  course  no  written  specifio 
contracts,  but  in  ever)'tJ)iig  buU:^ht  aud  aoid  on  a  gold 
basis  there  was  an  implied  contract  aa  to  tenua  of  pay- 
ment. Thus  thfl  business  of  this  entire  country  for  a  ouui- 
ber  of  years  amounting  to  half  of  the  period  of  this  Inter- 
regnum was  done  upon  honor.  The  debtor  coidd  at  any 
moment  liquidate  hia  obligation,  whether  of  five  dollars 
or  of  fifty  thousand,  in  legal  tender  notes,  that  is  to  say, 
lawful  currency  of  the  Unitod  States,  whose  validity  none 
could  dispute ;  hut  to  do  so  brought  dishonor,  disgrace,  and 
loss  of  credit,  considerations  often  more  powerful  than  any 
embodied  in  the  written  law. 


Thus  lay  tranaformed  this  city  of  San  Francisco,  from 
an  expanse  of  rolling  dunes  between  sea  and  hay,  from  a 
tented  eucampiiieat  and  cdifiees  of  brusli  aud  hoards,  to  a 
city  of  streets  and  houses  nnapproached  by  any  of  similar 
age  for  size  and  substantial  construction;  from  a  com- 
munity of  revelling  adventurers  to  one  of  high  average 
respectability  and  intelligence.  A  choice  selection  of  man- 
hood from  all  pai"ts  of  the  globe  was  here  congregated, 
with  ability  and  eoterprist;  both  well  aud  ill  directed.  As 
devastating  fires  had  weeded  tlie  architectural  parts  of 
the  frail  and  unseemly,  so  vigilance  movements,  assisted 
by  gold-rushes  and  filibuster  sehcmes^  had  purified  society 
of  its  worst  elements,  and  were  now  raising  the  city  to 
a  model  fnr  order  and  munieipal  administration. 

The    whilom    effervescent    handet    now    stood    the    ac- 
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knowledged  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  after  a  brief  struggle 
with  threatening  vicissitudes,  while  the  tributary  country 
had  developed  from  the  mining  field  with  flitting  camps 
to  a  substantial  state,  with  a  steady  mining  industry,  and 
fast  unfolding  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests, 
■which  promised  to  rival  if  not  to  eclipse  the  foremost 
sections  of  the  union. 

Thus  had  been  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  which  had 
incited  the  coming  of  the  gold-seekers,  and  the  founding  of 
empire  out  of  the  manifold  resources  which  one  after  an- 
other unfolded  before  the  unexpectant  eyes  of  these 
builders  of  a  new  commonwealth.  A  series  of  surprises 
marked  the  advance  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  city,  the 
one  a  wilderness  bursting  with  bloom,  the  other  a  mart  of 
progress  purified  by  many  fiery  ordeals. 


CHAPTER    XII 

EVOLUTION   OP   HIGH    CRIME 

SEVERAL  causes  united,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  lower  the  standard  of  public  morality  in  the 
United  States.  Hitherto  business  had  pursued  its  even 
way  along  lines  accredited  in  the  great  marts  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  wilful  deviation  from  which,  for 
illicit  ends,  was  sure  to  result  in  disgrace  and  ruin; 
Moderation  was  a  virtue;  excess  in  any  direction  was  re- 
garded as  a  deflection  from  the  right  path. 

Ships  made  their  voyages  about  the  world,  trading, 
and  as  a  rule  securing  a  fair  return,  with  now  and  then 
a  more  fortunate  venture,  but  all  in  a  legitimate  way.  Un- 
fair dealings  were  regarded  as  piratical.  So  on  shore,  the 
lines  of  commercial  and  political  rectitude  were  clearly 
marked,  and  there  were  likewise  but  few  land  pirates  in 
those  days. 

Some  fortunes  were  made  in  furs,  or  what  were  deemed 
fortunes,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  American 
millionaires,  rare  enough  specimens  in  those  days,  were 
gods  of  finance,  like  the  Rothschilds,  and  could  be  counted 
on  one's  fingers.  There  were  some  large  deals  in  land, 
but  where  government  had  so  much  to  give  away  there  was 
little  chance  for  excessive  profits. 

Certain  bankers  made  fortunes,  and  a  few  mercantile 
houses  rose  to  distinction;  but  the  progress  of  the  nation 
toward  wealth  was  so  gradual,  and  its  distribution  among 
the  people  so  uniform,  that  it  all  came  as  expected  bless- 
ings not  to  be  specially  regarded. 

The  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  earlier  epoch  were 
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men  at  uprightness  of  character  and  with  a  keen  sense  of 
moPiil  ck'anliuess  out!  busiuesa  honor,  u  lively  iulerest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  cnitimunitj',  ever  rocognizing  their 
netghbora'  rights  while  themaeLves  Betting  au  example  of 
good  citizenship.  Such  men  were  Stephen  Girartl,  George 
Peahody,  and  others  of  that  class,  who  would  no  more 
think  of  wrongfully  crushing  a  competitor  or  bribing:  an 
official  than  tliey  would  think  of  eoiimiitting  murder. 
Capital  in  the  liauLU  oi  such  is  sterilized  to  evil  ways. 

Gradually  and  imperceptibly  speculation  crept  in,  that 
insidioxis  foe  to  commercial  rectitude  and  personal  in- 
tegrity. Opportunities  for  various  indulgeneies  eami"  with 
the  Mexican  war,  an  event  which  sent  waves  of  disgust 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  well  known  at  the  time,  and 
fully  proved  later,  that  llie  larger  part  of  the  deuiands 
made  hy  citizens  oi  the  United  States  upon  Mexico  were 
fraudulent,  trumped  up  against  a  people  wcaUeued  by 
internal  strife,  and  with  whom  we  had  no  quarrel  or  caaae 
of  quarrel. 

It  i.s  well  known  that  these  claims  were  invKnted  by 
aouthem  fire-eaters  and  slaveholders,  with  the  president  of 
the  United  States  at  their  head,  for  the  prod'-'ter mined  pur- 
pose of  inciting  war  and  aetjuiring  more  stave  territory. 

JamcB  K.  Polk  and  his  Mesieon  war,  the  man  inhumane 
and  void  of  integrity,  the  measure  an  injustice  practised 
upon  a  weaker  neighbor. 

The  iimn,  this  president  of  1845,  was  a  champion  of 
African  enshivement,  and  slavery  is  debasing.  War  is 
denioralizuig;  an  unjuat  war  with  a  veneer  of  enthusiasm 
is  a  prostitution  of  patriotism.  Already  Texas  had  been 
brought  forward  with  soil  and  area  sufficient  for  breeding 
luid  working  ten  millions  of  black  men;  the  California 
country,  if  it  could  be  secured  for  slavery,  might  serve  for 
another  ten  millions.  Heads  ff  government  occupied  in 
Buch  issues,  and  holding  them  ever  before  the  people  as  vital 
to  their  interests  exercised  a  baneful  induenee  upon  the 
couseienee  of  the  nation. 
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Then  came  on  that  other  war,  the  war  for  the  union. 
If  evtr  tliGiv  was  a  cniise  deiiiandiDg  a  cardinal  sacrifice, 
even  ta  the  oiutaal  butchering  of  a  million  noble  young 
men  ot  kindred  race  and  aspirations,  this  was  one,  the  issue 
meaning  life  or  death  to  the  Repubtic.  Yet  human  hyenas 
canie  forward  from  the  sinks  of  iaifjuity  to  prey  upan  the 
struggliug  nation,  renegade  northernera  entering  into  con- 
spiracj'  with  renegade  auntherners  to  cheat  the  solJiere 
that  stood  forth  doomed  to  die  for  their  country,  to  cheat 
them  out  of  the  poor  remnants  of  comfort  which  might  he 
left  to  them  for  their  few  remaining  days. 

The  presidents  following  Mr.  Polk  were  not  iospiriog 
factors  as  leadei's  of  the  nation,  and  the  civil  war  brought 
with  it  a  multitude  of  evils.  FolitioiflnB  turned  their  at- 
tention to  business  and  became  experts  in  rascality.  It 
was  then  that  Big  Business  leai-ned  tn  swear  off  its  taxes, 
beat  the  customs,  bamboozle  society,  and  properly  handle 
weights  and  measures  in  dealing  with  the  government.  In 
the  marts  of  commerce  the  hearts  of  the  great  money- 
makers hardened,  and  merchants  became  lax  in  their  deal- 
ings. An  army  made  barefixit  by  shoddy  shoes,  or  ill  from 
infected  food;  a  thousand  men  sent  to  their  death  at  sea 
from  a  rotten  hulk  made  small  impression  upon  their  moral 
sense  or  sympathies. 

Thus  the  ohl-time  kindred  feeling,  which  in  the  heart 
of  the  earlier  Americans  was  an  cibsession,  became  cold  like 
the  metnl  for  whicJi  every  one  was  now  reaehing  out 
avaricious  hands. 

It  is  not  tlierefore  without  reason  that  we  place  in  the 
midst  of  these  mid-century  wars  and  their  attendant  issues 
the  advent  of  high  crime,  by  which  term  is  meant  that 
8ort  of  wrong  doing  for  which  persona  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence hold  themselves  immune,  not  expecting  or  deserv- 
ing punishment  for  crimes  for  which  th«  poor  should  justly 
Buffer  for  esample's  sake. 

Saoh  assumption,  whieh  is  claimed  on  the  gronnd  that 
the  prosecution  and  piinishment  of  this  class  of  citizens 
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disturbs  cupital  and  interftriea  with  busineaa,  is  to  Bay  the 
loast  tilt'  liL'ight  of  egotism  aiid  irnpiult'ticL',  an  jiiEult  to 
eommciQ-sense  unci  an  outrage  on  cummorj  decency  too  pal- 
pnbk  to  discuss. 


It  is  a  strange  thin^,  strange  that  man,  made  upright, 
endowed  as  he  supposed  with  immortality,  given  every- 
thing, givtn  uU  that  Satan  offered  to  Christ,  it  is  strange 
that  lio  should  go  on  foreyer  seeking  out  so  many  inven- 
tions. 

Let  ns  pause  and  consider  for  a  moment  who  otid  what 
we  are,  as  vvl>  stand  here  to-day  with  high  crime  etill  raging 
around  us,  throatvniag  d^struetion. 

Consider  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
of  hiunanity.  We  are  a  part  of  the  foremost  civilization, 
one  with  the  greatest  of  nations.  W«  have  at  our  disposal  all 
the  blessing's  of  tiin  and  liberty;  there  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  people  more  highly  favored  by  nature  and  develop- 
ment,, Wc  owe  allegiance  to  neithei-  prince  nor  potentate; 
the  shams  and  hallncinations  of  kiugfiliip  do  not  reach  ua; 
our  niintls  aro  free  from  any  doctrine  of  divine  rulership. 

Wo  arc  suhjeet  to  no  religious  tyranny;  we  are  over- 
whelmed hy  no  great  superstition;  we  aro  not  forced  to 
bow  down  to  Baal  or  knwl  with  our  master  in  the  houaa 
of  Rinimon.  Blessed  with  alt  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
self -government,  we  are  Jin  abwdutely  free  people,  free  to 
thintc  find  sptiak  and  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
ow-n  will  aud  eanscience,  restraining  ourselves  only  from 
injury  to  others;  rendering  account  only  to  ourselves,  to 
our  better  selves,  the  divine  force  in  the  hearts  aud  minds 
of  all  the  people. 

We  are  held  by  no  dictatorship  for  enforced  military 
service  in  time  of  peace,  while  war  is  rtipidly  approaching 
tht;  imposfiiblu;  we  are  taxed  to  support  neither  ehureh  nor 
clergy,  neither  a  great  standing  army  nor  aa  inoperativo 
navy,  neither  an  idle  aristoerat-y  nor  a  family  of  POyal 
drones  nwarraing  with  a  worthless  progeny. 
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Wlutt  civiliz&tidii  and  hnuian  profn'ess  have  stood  for, 
what  men  for  these  thoiisaDds  of  years  have  keen  figbting 
for,  ttiej'  have  frc«ly  given  iis  ami  fully  assured  tu  our 
children.  Free  Kehools,  eolleges,  universities,  and  all  sorts 
of  edaeationat  iuKtitutions  are  established  in  every  city 
and  at  the  croas-roadj),  while  public  and  private  nionej-s  are 
poured  out  like  water  for  the  further  enligbtenjuent  of  the 
race. 

We  have  become  a  mighty  nation.  With  lands  un- 
limited we  have  thrown  open  our  doors  and  welcomed  all 
to  enter  and  participate  in  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature. 
"We  have  subdued  the  wilderneBS,  cleared  away  the  forests, 
reelaimed  the  waste  places,  planted  com  on  the  plains, 
covered  the  prairie*  with  waving  grain  and  the  hills  with 
cattle;  we  have  watered  tlie  deserts  and  taraed  them  into 
beautiful  gardens  and  fi-uitful  fields;  we  have  planted 
vineyards  and  made  wine,  planted  olivea  and  made  food, 
grown  cotton  for  garments,  tobacco  for  comfort,  and  plants 
to  feed  the  little  weavers  of  silk. 

We  have  opened  the  veins  of  the  mountains  and  brought 
forth  preeiuus  treasure,  gold  and  silver  and  iron,  copper 
and  coal;  we  have  tapped  the  lower  depths  end  set 
flowing  into  our  eiaterng  oil  for  a  thonaand  indiistrics. 
Miracles  have  been  wrought  hy  human  agency  or  divine 
interposition  for  the  well-being  and  progress  of  man. 

We  extract  niysterions  enerfcies  from  the  forces  of 
nature  and  attach  iLem  tu  the  CHr  of  progress.  We  harness 
the  lightning  to  the  plow  and  make  steam  to  serve  factories 
and  railways.  We  skim  the  earth  with  swlft-rTinning 
vehicles,  and  put  forth  wings  to  fly  in  the  air.  We  have 
cut  the  continent  with  a  canal  and  have  opened  land-ways 
and  waterways  for  many  thousands  of  miles.  We  have 
placed  upon  the  ocean  flealiiig  palaces  for  travel,  and 
oraft  of  every  kind  for  eomuierce.  We  have  taught  elee- 
trioity  to  speak;  we  wire  the  liglitning,  send  waves  of  in- 
teltij^enee  through  the  air  and  throw  the  human  voice  into 
dead  matter  there  to  remain  for  intercourse  with  generations 


yet  nnborn.  Even  sickness  and  sufferiDR  have  been  made 
to  yield  to  some  extent  to  hygiene  and  other  branirlies  of 
medical  science.  Consider  these  thiiigs  and  compare  our 
condition  with  that  ol  humanity  a  thousand  years  ago,  a 
hundred  years  a^'o. 

In  many  of  the  paths  of  science,  inyention,  and  thfl  soln- 
tion  of  world  problems,  in  penetrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe  and  of  man,  more  proyresa  bus  been  made 
during  the  past  century  than  in  all  the  eternity  of  time 
preceding  it. 

And  what  payment  have  we  to  nialte  for  these  gifts 
of  the  godst  None.  What  return  is  demanded  of  us  for 
all  these  inestimable  blessings  t  None  whatever.  We  are 
asked  only  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  honest  with  our 
neighbor,  only  to  be  true  and  honest  with  our  t'oddess  Na- 
ture who  haa  so  liberally  bestrewn  our  path  with  benefflo* 

tiOQS. 

Also  to  bo  content.  The  cravings  of  disantisfaetion,  of 
avarice  or  other  unholy  desire  is  a  poor  return  for  loving- 
kindneas.  Wore  there  under  heaven  such  a  state  as  human 
contentment,  one  would  think  that  this  itching  for  advan- 
tage, this  craze  for  power  should  find  an  end;  that  we 
should  be  satisfied.  Wlien  we  have  all  that  enrth  can 
give,  what  fools  to  sigrh  for  morel  Nevertheless  w«  are  so 
mad€,  fashioned  in  fooliahneaa.  And  as  we  sigh  here;  for 
the  unattainable  so  sighed  Lucifer  in  heaven;  archangel 
waa  not  enough,  he  would  be  as  God.  Yet  to  be  content 
of  achievement  were  to  arrest  progress,  to  stop  the  whocls 
of  civilization.  Work  was  given  us  for  our  recreation,  and 
death  for  nur  repose.  Well,  then  if  we  cannot  be  content, 
let  ns  at  all  events  tiy  to  be  decent. 


Among  the  good  men  and  pure  women  that  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  our  people  are  some  whose  moral  sonse 
has  been  perverted,  whose  ideals  of  honor  have  been  low- 
ered, and  whose  consciences  ha.ve  become  seared  by  strenu- 
ous effort  and  prospcritj-.    Unmindful  of  what  they  owe 
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to  God  and  their  country,  indifferent  as  to  the  effect  of 
their  evil  ways  upon  cthtre,  lUey  devale  llieir  lives  and 
aacrifice  their  soiile  to  the  aequiKition  of  wealth. 

They  estabSish  a  code  of  ethics  for  themselvi-s,  sot  apt 
their  own  standards  of  riglit  and  wrong,  one  slandard  for 
private  morality  and  another  for  public  morality,  one  for 
good  business  and  another  for  good  governwent.  They 
pride  themselves  in  the  fancied  possession  of  a  good  private 
diaraeter  while  indulging  in  crimes  against  the  public;, 
Tliey  spend  money  as  freely  to  promote  busiiieas  as  to 
bleed  the  public  treasury.  To  lie  in  business  is  business,  to 
lie  in  private  ie  indecent ;  to  cheat  the  government  is  finance, 
to  cheat  at  cards  ia  iafainoufl. 

Tliey  set  up  their  own  standards  of  erimes  and  punish- 
ment. They  unblushingly  promulgate  the  principle  of  in- 
ec}uality  before  the  law,  punishment  for  the  poor  bat  none 
for  the  rich.  Great  crimes  for  th<!  promotion  of  prosperity 
are  lauded;  small  thefts  to  avert  starvation  ore  sinful  and 
must  be  punished.  To  buy  a  stolen  watch,  knowing  it  to  have 
beea  stolen,  is  vulgar  as  well  as  wicked;  to  buy  a  franchise 
stolen  from  the  city  is  to  cheat  the  city  wliile  debanehing 
a  public  official,  yet  the  bribed  alone  should  be  punished, 
as  the  briber  was  only  removing  an  obstacle  Standing  in 
the  way  of  his  bu.sines.si. 

It  is  the  buying  of  stolen  goods,  this  bribery  of  offieials, 
the  buyer  being  the  real  thief  meriting  the  severer  piuiiali- 
ment.  "Worse  than  the  thief  himself,  for  he  makes  the 
thief;  worse  than  the  murderer  himself  for  he  hands  him 
the  dynamite  and  sets  him  on  to  kill.  Stolen  goods,  stolen 
from  your  city  or  your  state,  which  as  a  respectable  citizen 
you  ffhould  faithfully  serve;  stolen  from  your  fellow  citizens 
whoac  patronage  adds  to  your  wealth ;  stolen  from  the  men 
who  make  you,  who  support  you;  stolen  from  your  friends 
who  trust  you, — the  act  of  a  dastard  indeed  I 

Yet  more,  you  poison  the  fountains  of  civic  purity  and 
corrupt  public  dentiment  luitil  it  stinks  with  dirthonesty. 
Witli  your  money  and  influence  you  elect  base  men  to  office, 
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men  who  ar«  a  disgrace  and  a  degradation  to  the  ninniei- 
ptility  and  to  the  Kouim  on  wealth,  men  whom  yon  know  yoa 
can  buy,  whDin  yo«  have  bought  beforehand,  district  at- 
torneys who  pi-omiae  not  to  prosecute  your  criminals,  ft 
siiprciue  judge  wlio  Ls  sure  to  find  for  you  and  your  friendu 
a  conyenient  technicalitj'  to  set  you  free. 

Time  was  when  the  American  father's  words  to  his  son 
were  words  of  wisdom;  be  honest,  be  dilieent,  be  piire, 
Now  what  does  he  sayl  "Be  alc-rt,  wateh  tlie  other  fellow, 
beat  him  down;  watch  your  chance  with  the  government,, 
easy  old  eow  to  luilk;  wateh  your  chance  for  donbling  your 
mouoy,  nrver  niind  old-woman  talk." 

Thus  dishonored  himself  he  bringi?  np  his  song  to  dis- 
honor; all  the  younj;  men  about  liim  while  feeling  his 
evil  influenee  are  taught  to  emulate  him  in  gaining  wealth, 
even  to  emulate  his  tricky  ways  and  receive  praise  therefor. 
Thus  are  young  men  taught  chicane  and  young  women 
made  to  look  leniently  on  fraudulent  processes,  lightly 
questioning  with  quiet  consdence  ways  which  bring  wealth. 

And  fathers  and  sons  and  servitors  walk  the  street 
but  they  walk  not  in  honor.  They  sweE  with  apparent 
pride,  for  their  presence  means  money,  but  they  are  not 
proud.  They  throw  up  Iheir  h^ads  among  clean  men,  but 
they  do  not  foel  clean.  With  brazen  face  and  craven  heart 
they  move  among  their  fellows  knowing  that  all  men  know 
them  for  what  they  are. 

Sad  It  is  to  see  tlie  gifts  of  jjrovidence  so  perverted ;  aad 
to  nee  young  men  of  generous  impulse  taught  the  abhorrent 
doctrine  that  (he  ways  to  success  are  by  devious  paths; 
sftddejit  of  all,  when  a  youth  of  honorable  instinctB  first 
feels  n  father's  baaeness. 

For  the  truth  stands  blazing  there,  plain  as  the  path- 
way to  bell,  that  young  men  are  brought  up  by  their 
fathers  to  a  course  of  infamy;  that  tliey  have  provided  for 
them  an  unwritten  code  in  which  crimes  are  graded,  re- 
turns to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  involved  and  risk 
of  detection;  that  they  are  instructed  as  soimc]  biisiueHti 
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doctrine  tliat  to  steal  from  the  people  is  not  stealing,  that 
to  swindle  the  povernment  is  not  so  bad  as  to  swindle  a 
corporation,  that  to  swindle  a  corporation  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  awimile  a  private  individual,  and  that  to  swindle  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  stranger,  or  a  poor  man,  is  not  so  bad 
m  to  swindle  a  partner,  or  brother,  or  father.  Whence 
comes  it  all,  this  terrible  American  defection,  nay  this  world 
wide  wielcedness!  These  men  were  not  so  made  in  the  be- 
ginning; tliey  were  not  so  marred  in  a  day. 


In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Hepublie  the  scantier  bless- 
ings of  providence  were  more  fully  appreciated  than  by 
the  inHow  through  the  opened  flood-gates  later;  we  were  not 
ao  far  removed  from  slavery  then  as  now;  we  held  in  more 
abhorrent  remeaihrance  the  grasping  King  John,  the 
prurient  Charles,  the  imbecile  George,  while  Valley  Forge 
and  Germantown  were  affairs  of  yesterday.  The  people 
t]ianlced  God  every  day ;  moat  of  them  meant  it.  Most  of 
their  descendants  lived  virtuoiia  lives. 

Gradually  there  came  a  change.  With  the  expanaion 
of  territory  came  an  expansion  of  pride.  We  strode  about 
Europe  boasting  of  what  we  had  done  and  were  going  to 
do.  We  took  from  Mexico  the  California  country;  wo 
gathered  gold  and  scattered  it  abroad ;  we  invited  all  the 
world  to  come  and  participate  in  our  good  fortune;  we 
would  lilt  them  up,  surely  tliuy  would  not  pull  us  down. 

But  they  did  pull  us  down.  They  pulled  us  down,  they 
and  our  own  native  greed,  until  our  foremoet  men  became 
hinh-priests  of  criminality,  until  their  families  and  friends 
became  inoeulated  of  evil.  Wealth  brings  power,  wliieh  all 
covet,  Power  implies  distinction,  which  all  love;  hence 
the  longing  for  riches  even  though  accompanied  with  dis- 
honor. 

It  was  then  that  competitive  individualism  merged  into 
monopoly  and  aggregated  capital  seized  and  appropriated 
for  the  further  extension  of  ita  power  all  the  natural  re- 
eources  within  its  reach. 
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Development  of  crime  came  with  the  devdopment  of 
wealth;  from  increased  hiinger  for  wfalth  came  Laxity  of 
principles  and  reckleaanesa  as  to  the  methods  of  obtainin!? 
it.  As  cupidity  increased  rectitude  beeame  strained,  and 
peraooal  dishonesty  followed  public  coi-ruption.  Senti- 
monta  of  sinister  import  were  freely  discnssed  and  opculy 
avowed,  and  social  ethics  tolerated  sueh  as  a  short  time 
before  would  have  been  deemed  little  Ifss  than  diabolical. 
Efjuality  before  the  law,  for  which  principle  our  for©, 
fathers  had  so  lately  fought,  was  openly  repudiated, 

Aliens  of  still  lower  grade  kept  coming  in  greater  anra- 
bers  with  each  succeeding  decade,  and  standards  of  morality 
coDtiuued  to  fall.  Avarice  increased  as  integ-rily  di- 
minished. Still  all  through  the  first  centmy  of  re- 
publican life  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  honest,  conscientious,  and  patriotic.  It 
was  not  so  much  sn  increase  of  crime  amonjj  Americnn», 
aside  from  aliens,  as  a  shifting  of  the  eriininol  clas,^,  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  some  sinking  into  the  deptlis,  others 
rising  to  the  surface,  Henee  high  crime  and  low  crirue, 
the  moat  powerful  criminal  class  by  far  being  at  the  top. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  attending  human 
development  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  this 
evolution  of  high  crime.  Not  tliat  crime  in  high  places 
has  hitherto  been  uncommon,  or  that  it  has  not  too  often 
■escaped  punishment,  but  that  now  for  the  first  time  we 
find  a  considerable  part  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
genee  of  the  comnmnity  openly  advocating  the  punishment 
of  the  poor  for  crime,  but  not  tlio  punishment  of  the  rich. 
Search  the  saerad  books  of  alt  nations  and  no  such  reversal 
of  the  commands  of  tlie  decalogue  can  bo  fonml.  Nowhere 
(!o  wo  hear  in  the  recitation  even  of  the  crudest  tenets,  the 
poor  shall  not  kill  or  steal,  but  only  the  ric-h.  And  of  a 
surety  we  know  that  no  government,  no  religion^  no  so- 
ciety could  tor  a  iiionii'nt  stand  secure  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion.   It  18  incredible  th&t  sane  members  o£  a  latter-day 
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eonuntmify  shcmld  be  found  to  uphold  such  a  doctrioe. 
Yet  we  know  that  such  a  doctrine  exists,  and  that  thousands 
give  it  their  assent,  tacitly  if  not  openly.  Why!  Why 
should  men  of  average  intelligence  and  some  modicum  of 
morality  submit  to  such  a  monstrons  sentiment  1 

The  world  was  young  a  hundred  years  ago,  onr  republi- 
can world,  and  comparatively  pure.  The  words  which 
stood  for  patriotism,  integrity,  and  civic  purity  held  some 
significance  with  many,  while  for  that  which  we  now  call 
graft  no  word  had  yet  been  coined. 

Village  life  was  held  to  be  better  than  life  in  the  city 
where  centred  all  wickedness.  But  now  in  this  present 
year  of  our  glorious  development  we  find  in  almost  every 
town  and  county  masters  of  evil  forces,  promoters  of  evil 
schemes,  with  hearts  as  black  as  Burr's,  and  hands  as  foul 
as  Arnold 's,  who  every  day  murder  morality  and  sell  them- 
selves and  the  finer  sense  of  their  sons  and  daughters, — 
sell  themselves  and  their  countiy  for  gold. 

When  the  civil  war  came  there  was  yet  an  unsubdued 
space  intervening  between  the  two  frontiers,  which  was 
thought  to  be  worthless,  but  was  later  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly fertile  in  bringing  forth  crops  of  millionaires,  cattle 
kings,  railroad  dictators,  forest  despots,  mining  lords,  and 
even  agricultural  barons.  The  vast  wealth  stored  up  by 
nature  under  bleak  and  barren  coverings  hungry  capital- 
ists seized  with  avidity.  Here  was  a  new  and  fertile  field 
in  which  to  swindle  the  government. 

More  especially  the  profession  of  high  crime  proper, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  began  with  this  war,  with  the  horde 
of  swindlers  who  sprang  forward  to  supply  the  army  with 
shoddy  clothes  and  rotten  food,  with  the  horde  of  con- 
tractors, lately  honest  dealers,  but  too  quickly  turned  ras- 
cals with  the  turn  of  the  times.  So  that  it  became  fash- 
ionable to  cheat,  even  to  giving  the  army  worthless  arms 
on  entering  battle  if  the  profit  were  enough. 

Building  railroads  with  government  subsidies  and  pri- 
vate subscriptions  afforded  too  fine  an  opportimity  to  rob 
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both  government  ami  people  to  be  slighted.  Then  there 
were  Und  frauds  and  water  frauds,  timber  oil  and  iron 
frauds,  and  o  hundred  otliers  where  the  wealthy  sought 
to  become  more  wcaltliy  by  illegally  combining  and  cruah- 
ing  the  po(>r.  In  the  matter  of  road-making,  sehool-houses, 
eoiirt-housfcs,  and  other  public  work  the  groaaest  frauds 
are  even  at  this  day  perpetrated  by  eliminating  certain 
parts  of  the  work  or  substituting  poorer  material  than  that 
specified  in  the  contraet,  all  under  tbe  eyes  of  the  stupid  or 
indifferent  public.  As  sings  the  poet  in  his  psalm  of  the 
slums. 

Lives  of  rich  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  IJres  like  awine. 

Since  high  crime  baa  assumed  such  large  proportions 
among  a  class  of  wealthy  and  influential  men  hitherto 
deemed  honorable,,  the  science  of  criminology  becomes  an 
interesting  study, 

Thua  we  find  llie  criminal  class  transferred  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  regions,  from  the  nethermost  to  the 
most  exalted  Boeial  eti-atu,  from  the  crowded  tenements  of 
tbe  gtthiefit  qunrters  to  the  homea  of  the  wealthy  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  pnrlis  and  along  the  spacious  boulevards. 

For  if  wl-  weigh  and  measure  fairly  tills  criminal  eia-ss, 
eKtimatiiig  it  as  well  by  the  magnitude  of  the  tran.saction8 
an  by  the  numbers  engaged  nnd  tlie  dcmoniliziug  effects 
upon  tbc  nation,  it  is  plain  that  tbe  hcmur  of  the  name  be- 
longs not  to  the  poor  and  lowly  who  steal  a  pittance  to 
ciicnpe  starvation,  nor  to  tbe  pickpockets  and  burglars  of 
thu  city's  purlieus,  who  prcsfntly  find  their  way  tw  the 
state  prison,  but  to  the  rich  and  prosperous  who  steal  their 
millions,  beggar  whole  communitiea,  appropriate  the  na- 
tion's resourees,  illegally  eombine  to  crush  oompetiliuu, 
and  nil  tbat  vast  horde  u£  respeetablc  rai>se»lliona  who 
never  see  prison-wall  or  feel  the  hangman's  halter.  New 
York's  Bowery  and  Chinatown  have  tlit-ir  crime  school; 
what  have  New  York's  Wall  street  and  Fifth  aveuueT    Is 
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it  because  high  crime  in  tlii^  UnitcJ  States  does  not  need 
a  university  tli&t  Mr.  Carnegie  has  founded  no  such  in- 
stitutiun  at  Washiogtunf 


In  thig  fin  de  sifiple  epidemic  ot  high  erinic  a  sort  »t 
iaaanity  8t?izL'd  tlie  luoncy-niakei-s.  The  hij^h-erime  de- 
fender of  high  crime  does  not  regard  with  favor  eriinea 
committed  against  himself;  he  does  not  like  it  if  the  clerk 
he  has  taiight  to  steal  from  others  ateala  from  him;  he 
raves  if  the  government  which  he  robs  with  impunity  will 
not  protect  him  from  robbery  by  others. 

In  agyrressivti  buainess  circles  the  civic  conscience  in  re- 
lation to  industrial  life  is  for  th«  most  part  a  tiling  of  the 
past.  When  we  ask  why  men  still  steal  from  the  govern- 
ment who  will  not  steal  from  eiieh  other  what  sort  of 
answer  do  we  get  t 

"Can't  you  see  the  diflereneel" 

"No." 

"Well  I  can." 

It  is  natural  for  aorae  men  to  take  whatever  they  want 
that  is  within  their  reach,  either  openly  by  strategy  or 
secretly  by  stealth.  One  way  may  be  as  criminal  as  the 
other,  but  the  punishment  is  not  the  same.  One  operator 
may  be  called  a  great  ftnancier,  the  other  a  miserable  thief. 
Hence  the  wise  men  will  avoid  the  way  to  amall  results 
with  large  penalties,  and  eliug  to  the  way  to  great  results 
with  no  penalties.  The  systum  has  been  many  times  tried, 
to  punish  the  poor  and  let  the  rieh  go  free,  but  it  never 
would  M'ork  for  any  length  of  time.  Peutlalisni  practised 
it  but  feudalism  faded  away.  Pho-nicia,  Greece,  and  Rome 
tried  it  and  failed;  the  Spanish  and  French  nobility  and 
the  English  Georges  attempted  it  but  had  to  give  it  up. 

Singular  that  men  of  such  ability  should  imagine  that 
they  can  iisurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  American  people, 
thrust  aside  the  song  of  those  who  fought  at  Bunker  hill 
and  Gettysburg,  and  while  running  their  railroads  nm 
thu  government  as  well.     Strange  that  they  cannot  better 
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read  the  sigm  of  the  linies  and  know  that  hucIi  r  state  of 
things  can  no  longer  exist 

High  crime  justice  like  high  crime  journalism  la  made 
to  lit  the  occiisioE.  Even  the  family  adopts  it,  scrviog  it 
up  for  breakfast,  associating  the  lessons  with  bible  readings 
and  family  prayers.  Yet  every  such  precept  of  that  falUer 
brings  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  bod  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  daughter. 

nigh  crime  curries  with  it  high  society,  and  both  carry 
wealth.  Without  wealth  the  high  criminal  and  the  high 
social  pereonage  would  be  low  indeed;  hence  the  constant 
struggle  for  riches,  at  any  cost. 

Woman  plays  her  part  in  the  evolution  of  high  crime. 
There  ia  no  one  woman  in  particular,  no  one  type  of  woman 
that  appears  conspicuous.  But  all  women,  or  any  woman 
who  smites  on  rascality,  who  receives  in  her  house  persona 
of  tainttd  reputatiou,  looks  with  lenient  eyes  on  ill-gotten 
gains,  or  aids  and  abets  crooked  ways,  in  so  far  as  she  thus 
lends  her  influence  to  criminality  is  criminaL 

It  is  a  tost  of  feminine  fibre  that  few  of  the  gentler  sex 
will  meet,  for  wrong  is  unctrtain  and  women  are  indulgent, 
which  only  intensifies  the  situation  and  makes  it  worse. 

Before  great  wealth  becflme  so  common  and  standards 
of  living  were  simpler  the  disadvantages  attending  wealth 
were  less,  and  the  attitude  of  woman  leaa  fictitious.  She 
did  right  because  it  was  right,  not  because  the  opposite 
course  would  be  disreputable.  Under  the  prtsent  relations 
^c  must  do  the  same,  that  i&  if  she  would  retain  her  former 
high  standard  of  purity. 

Th*  development  of  our  country  may  be  distinctly 
marked  by  three  trangt'ormatioos  following  the  revolution- 
ary war,  the  civil  war,  and  the  dark  age  of  graft.  For  a 
period  after  iudependenea  uprightness  grew  apace.  Good 
men  ruled,  for  the  most  part  wisely  and  well.  The  people 
were  intensely  patriotic,  ami  fairly  pliilanthropie.  A 
moderate  immigration  of  a  somewhat  decent  cUufs  increased 
rather  thao  retarded  progress. 
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Even  in  the  maelBtrom  set  in  motion  by  the  evil  m- 
flucDcte  of  tiic  civil  war,  intensified  by  economic  develop- 
ment iocidcDt  to  tbe  application  of  stcani  and  electricity 
and  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  whkh  followed,  appi?ars  the 
spirit  of  purification,  apart  from  which  the  social  stnietiire 
of  a  ppople  (*ancot  long  exist.  Yet  for  a  time  vit'R  grew 
faster  thnn  virtue,  the  bloom  tinfohlia^  from  the  caverns 
of  iniquity. 

From  yet  another  point  of  view  we  may  watch  the 
growth  of  the  monster.  TTp  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury corporate  cnpiin.!  was  Inrg^ely  in  life  insurance,  in- 
creasing from  one  million  in  1843  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  in  1867.  Wail  street  was  commercial 
rather  than  financial,  the  importation  of  dry  goods  occupy- 
ing the  more  substantial  firms. 

Losing  the  profitable  trade  of  the  aonth  through  the 
civil  war  the  Wnll  street  merchants  took  to  exporting 
United  States  bonda,  of  whieh  were  put  out  in  six  years 
over  two  billions  of  dollars  worth.  Thus  these  merchants 
became  private  bankers  and  Wall  street  the  financial  centre 
of  the  nation.  The  advent  of  trnsts  and  corporate  securi- 
ties dale  from  1879,  and  the  Juf^^emaut  oar  of  Standard 
Oil  wheeled  into  coarse  with  its  new  husiness  methods  and 
morals  to  the  debasement  of  commercial  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, 

Hitherto  railroad  bonds  were  iu  bad  odor,  but  as  some 
portions  of  trunk  lines  were  taken  up,  double  tracked, 
and  improved,  values  increased,  trusts  were  formed,  com- 
peting lines  were  made  one  by  exchange  of  Beciiritiea,  and 
the  railways  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  monop- 
olists. Then  followed  the  steel  trust,  corporate  mergers, 
and  the  life  insurance  frauds. 

After  the  war  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  set 
in.  Population  spread  out  over  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  beyond.  New  states  were  organized,  and 
□ew  business  methods  devised. 

And  here  we  may  consider  a  little  further  who  and 
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vhat  we  are.  A  system  of  gnvcrnmeDt  good  enougli  for 
^ood  men  but  too  weak  for  the  vicious,  Bdmioistered  by 
pra^tiseJ  puliticians,  self-seekiug  aliens  easily  bribed  by 
Hioney  or  influence  and  always  hungry  for  office,  and  whose 
cbiof  concern  when  in  «llit<;  is  to  keep  themselves  there 
vather  than  attend  to  matters  affecting  the  welfare  oli  the 
people^  the  rule  bpiBg  party  before  the  people,  the  people 
before  principle,  and  self  before  all. 

Bt'hohl  oup  courts  of  law,  where  justice  may  aoraetinies 
bw  iiammercd  out  at  no  small  cost  of  time  and  money  from 
iron  rule  and  stfile  precedent — though  too  largely  courts 
of  injustice  wlu-re  only  the  poor  are  punished,  rich  crim- 
inals c'scapin^  through  endl(;ss  webs  of  quirks  and  quibbles, 
all  manipulated  by  professionals  of  small  conscience  skilled 
in  legal  legerdemain;  judges  steeped  in  forma  and  conven- 
tionalities listening  to  evidence  with  one  ear  open  to  their 
own  interests  or  prejudices;  juries  of  stupid  mien  and 
Ti/ooden  personalities,  M-hcse  sluggish  intellect  worka  in 
grooves,  and  each  of  whom  finds  it  "always  his  luck  to 
get  on  a  jury  with  eleven  damned  foc.ls."  Since  this  sys- 
tem  of  court  procedure  and  miscarriage  of  justice  has  con- 
tinued from  the  days  of  King  John  and  his  charter,  might 
we  not  now,  with  some  of  our  referendums  and  things 
seenre  a  befitting  change? 

Judging  from  the  si^ns  of  the  times  it  is  a  question 
how  long  the  influence  of  the  better  class  of  the  community 
M'ill  continue  to  predominate.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  loveis  of  evil  to  degrade  society  and 
bring  the  community  down  to  their  level  while  the  aspirants 
for  somothiug  better  atrive  as  hard  to  improve  and  elevate. 

Many  of  the  leading  newspapers  joined  the  confederacy 
of  crime  because  of  the  profit.  In  a  burst  of  eloquent 
blnekguardisni,  one  of  thesa  refined  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion exclaims  "Damn  morality,  give  ua  prosperity!"  which 
c|iiit«  plainly  shows  the  quality  of  public  opinion  he  leads, 
or  is  led  by. 
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Ab  to  the  attitmle  ami  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the 
TeprcMion  (if  crime  in  )ii)j;)i  places  Ino  much  cannot  be 
said  ID  their  prnisc.  It  rt^quii-vs  nerve,  as  well  aa  faith 
and  holiness,  to  aay  to  one  who  liberally  eupporte  the  church 
and  devoutly  attends  its  saered  ministrations,  as  Nathan 
said  to  Dawd,  "Thou  art  the  man  !"  Whorefore  wo  are  in- 
clined U>  regard  pityingly  a  weak-kueed  brother  so 
wretchedly  eircunistanped. 

Like  so  many  others,  inieh  a  clergyman  feat's  for  him- 
self. Hi*  predatory  floek  is  strong;  he  must  consider  his 
wife  and  little  ones,  for  he  is  huHiau.  W!llinj»ly  he  de- 
nounces Sill,  but  not  the  sinner.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  aay,  but  the  truth  asserts  it,  that  in  the  great  conflict 
now  being  waged  between  public  righteousness  and  the 
Bins  of  tlie  rieh  the  elmreli  ia  not  always  on  the  side  of 
purity  and  good  morals. 

Religion  Is  not  tufccn  soriously  hy  the  twentieth  cen- 
tuiy;  its  votaries  profess  with  their  lips  but  deny  by  their 
actions.  The  timid  preaeher  of  the  word  too  often  shirka 
hia  responsibilities. 

"The  pulpit  is  no  place  for  polities,"  eaith  sueh  an  one. 
"Where  then  is  the  place  for  politics!  Is  reli^on  so  unap- 
proachable a  thing  tliat  it  can  take  no  part  in  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  relating  to  mankind  that  you.  my  dear  man 
of  God,  should  relegate  the  question  of  g-nvernmcnt  to  the 
saloons  and  the  haunts  of  the  demagOKi't-'^  ^  Surely  to  dis- 
cuss the  vital  issues  of  life  were  better  than  forever  to 
drone  over  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  repeat  prayers 
stereotyped  by  superstition  huudrwU  of  years  ago.  But 
talk  is  idle.  Such  a  man  in  the  pulpit  feels  that  he  must 
preaeh  to  please  the  pews.  He  still  holdn  his:  place  among 
the  so-called  servants  of  Christ  who  should  be  found  in  the 
temple  easting'  out  the  money  changers.  Not  a  word  of 
warning  or  rebuke,  not  a  word  which  might  offend  the  ear 
of  the  pious  grafter  who  passes  tlic  contribution  plate  and 
sen'ea  at  tlie  holy  communion.      How,   then,  should  the 
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people  he  expected  to  take  seriously  such  a  church  since 
its  owu  minister  does  not! 

Tlius  we  see  how  some  clergymen  as  well  as  some  of 
the  men  who  are  in  trade,  the  facile  merchant  and  the 
bloodless  haoUer.  wliose  customers  are  money  even  though 
they  be  not  men,  aU  alike  swell  the  number  that  live  and 
flourish  by  high  crime.  Let  ua  be  thankful  that  so  few 
of  our  spirituiil  guides  are  of  this  stamp. 


Monopolists  of  swvh  a  sort  and  character  there  are  as 
tin*  franphiBe  inauipulfiting  and  publie-utililiea  men  who 
take  the  people's  money  from  them,  forced  by  threats  of 
discrimination,  and  employ  it  to  grind  them  under  the  heel 
of  a  eommercia!  dt-spotism  hitherto  unknown  in  the  nnnitls 
of  trade;  or  of  one  who  says  "All  the  oil  is  mine,  the  oil 
gathered  by  beneficent  nature  through  countless  ages  in 
the  reservoirs  of  the  earth  for  the  use  of  all  bora  upon 
the  earth  ao  long  aa  the  earth  shall  stand,  all,  all  is  mine, 
by  my  sharpened  faculties  I  swear  it,  I  swear  I  will  get  it, 
and  with  what  I  get  I  and  my  cohorts  shall  get  and  control 
yet  more,  even  the  very  souls  of  men."  Another  says 
practically  the  same  of  iron,  as  do  others  of  eoal,  of  timber, 
of  the  ftUling  water,  of  food-yieMiug  prodiiets,  and  there 
is  one  clique  who  would  even  be  content  with  the  whole  of 
Alaska. 

But  though  finance,  philosophy,  and  religion  all  fail 
to  give  us  concrete  assurance  of  the  future,  yet  we  must 
not  lose  heart,  for  the  skies  are  at  this  moment  bright  with 
promise  in  the  form  of  redeemed  cities  and  regenerated 
Btatra.  Even  the  country  towns,  once  innocent  of  evil 
but  later  grown  rank  in  corruption,  and  boastful  of  their 
big  bad  men,  their  bosaes  and  their  rings,  like  any  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Sodom,  nvon  these  are  becoming  purged  of 
their  wiekednoits  and  their  evil  ones  made  afraid. 

Id  80  far  as  a  system  of  legal  reform  is  perfected  and 
carried  forward  Utopia  indeed  has  come,  and  American 
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cities  from  ceMpoola  of  corraption  may  become  the  clean 
dwelliog-places  of  a  redeemed  race.  Under  it  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  people  should  not  have  the  sort  of  govem- 
men  they  want.  If  they  prefer  cleanliness  and  decency,  if 
they  abhor  the  curse  of  labor  leaders,  if  they  revolt  at  the 
discrimination  of  judges  and  prosecuting  attom^^  be- 
tween high  and  low  crime,  they  must  choose  their  leaders 
accordingly.  If  the  people  rule  they  will  get  exactly  what 
they  want  and  deserve,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

The  evolution  of  high  crime  is  arrested.  In  a  thousand 
municipalities  we  see  alight  the  lamps  of  transformation 
diacloaing  new  birth  and  new  being.  The  fundamental 
forces  of  honesty  and  morality  which  alone  can  save  from 
anarchy  are  again  appearing  in  forms  attractive  to  the  eye 
and  hopeful  to  the  heart.  The  exploitation  of  national  re- 
aonrces  for  individual  benefit  is  also  a  thing  of  the  past, 
•nd  the  time  will  come  when  individual  holdings  of  any 
sort  of  wealth  will  be  limited,  not  upon  socialistic  prin- 
dples,  but  from  the  evolution  of  common-sense. 

Meanwhile  let  us  use  a  little  more  discrimination  in 
choosing  our  chief  magistrate. 

The  rulera  of  nations  have  not  always  been  men  of  de- 
CMwy.  Prom  the  days  of  those  divinely  appointed  over  a 
chosen  people,  who  mostly  did  that  which  wns  evil  in  the 
s^ht  of  the  Ivopd,  all  through  the  lives  of  ancient  Aaa 
and  modem  Europe,  whether  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  or  Cffisars 
of  Rome,  or  of  later  times  called  William  or  Henry,  Cbaries 
Louis  or  Edward,  comparatively  few  decent  persons  ein 
be  found  among  tbem. 

Strange  that  men  who  are  so  many  should  permit  mleiis 
wbd  are  so  few  to  degrade  them,  to  grind  them  into  the 
doBt :  strange  that  we.  ritizens  of  this  high-grade  repnljlic, 
«Tlh  aD  onr  leamincr  and  refinements  with  all  out  weah^ 
anA  f(j/j«jmmity,  ever  Beeking  the  l>est.  thflt  we  should  Teat 
sajjmt*'^  imder  the  inisnile  cf  demagagort!  and  the  ^awn 
id  l<nr  filiffitfi. 

£via.  ior  our  jirfsideut  ve  rarely  cbooste  the  best  man, 
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but  rather  the  fittest.  Fittest  fnr  what  1  For  reconcilia- 
tion and  conipwmise. 

And  yet  so  strong  within  \a  is  !ove  of  home  and  eoimtry 
that  we  would  prefer  our  worst  president  to  the  best 
European  monarch.  Better  than  to  ri!tnni  to  the  super- 
stitions and  nuuutiicrifs  uf  kingcraft,  that  tax  lnhnr  and 
pile  up  a  never-to-be-paid  national  debt  to  su|)i)nrt  nn 
idLe  aristocracy  and  the  ever  increasing  relatives  uf  royalty, 
WB  would  return  tu  the  riiotm  of  apeduni  aud  cease  calliug 
ourselves  iu6n. 

The  new  naficmalism  promulgated  by  Theodore  Kooae- 
vpit  carries  with  it  a  new  eodo  of  commercial  ethi(?8,  a  new 
stiindju'd  for  civic  deepncy.  First  citizcu  of  the  world, 
tliough  not  a  profesgiona!  roforiucr,  no  one  ever  equalled 
him  in  refomis;  tliuagh  nut  a  proft-xBioual  stati>s  erafta- 
man,  few  ever  excelled  him  in  the  management  of  public 
aflfairs. 

Three  great  revnhilions  were  achieved  by  the  pei-son- 
alily  of  threi'  of  our  presidents:  by  George  Washington  a 
political  revohitinn,  by  Abraham  Lincolu  a  social  revolu- 
tioDt  by  Theodore  Kooscvelt  a  moral  revolution.  Though 
our  country  still  remains  steeped  in  political  and  financial 
pollution,  the  work  of  Roo*iev(?lt,  the  reformer,  in  its  in- 
lliience  encircles  the  earth,  and  is  as  lasting  as  lime.  Do 
not  the  people  o£  California  fct'l  the  effectR  every  day, 
notably  in  late  victories  for  the  right  in  the  state  reforms 
by  Hiram  Johnson? 

Roosevelt  made  pu&sible  the  work  of  Heney,  Ileney  made 
pcwsible  the  work  of  Johnson.  RooRevclt  made  pcssihle 
a.  grand  career  for  Taft,  but  Taft  lacked  the  penetration 
to  see  or  take  advantage  of  it. 

Probably  never  so  many  of  the  American  people  suf- 
fered so  great  a  disappoiptment  in  the  administration  of 
any  one  of  our  presidents  as  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Taft. 
Coming  immediately  after  Roosevelt,  with  all  his  pnmiiai»a 
to  his  predpcesKor  and  to  Ihn  people  who  elected  him  frt'sh 
in  their  minds  and  hearts^   Lliey  wailed,  watching  for  a 
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sign,  until  hope  died  within  them  ns  they  siiw  him  with 
his  pomlonnw  Ik-sh  and  sickly  smile  sink  into  a.  quagmire 
of  broken  pruinises  aiid  incouipet«ncy. 

Hia  narrowness  of  mind  was  seen  in  his  many  petty 
prejudieefl,  and  hia  lack  of  jud^jnieDt  in  his  illopieal  Atti- 
tude in  regard  to  leading  questions,  and  the  persistent  in- 
fliction upon  the  government  of  persons  of  darnaj^ed  repu- 
tation which  cost  the  Dntinn  muph  tiaie  a.nd  money  to  keep 
fairly  wiiitewHxhi'd,  In  all  of  whieli  he  displayed  the  wil- 
fulness und  petulance  of  a  child,  as  also  in  his  vetots  like 
that  of  the  Arirnua  stHt(?hood  bill,  iu  which  he  displayed 
a  brutal  indifference  to  the  rights  and  wishes  of  a  free  and 
independent  people  acting  wholly  withia  their  rights. 

One  might  expect,  as  the  higher  circles  of  ofEce-seehing 
are  approached,  to  see  lesa  of  that  insatiable  greed  for  office 
witnessed  on  lower  levels;  but  in  the  desire  to  nde  selfish- 
ness has  no  limit. 

Somewhat  sig:nlticant  as  showing  the  ever  shifting 
centre  of  political  and  intellectHal  development  is  the  fact 
that  not  nntil  Virginia  had  given  to  the  republic  seven 
pr4?8idents,  all  of  them  before  1850,  did  Ohio  come  for- 
ward with  her  six  presidents,  all  attaining  ofBee  after 
1868.  North  Carolina  began  with  Andrew  Jacksou,  who 
was  followed  from  his  stflte  by  James  K,  Polk  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  none  of  whom  are  we  particularly  proud,  the 
laat  rather  than  the  first  being  physically  and  mentally  a 
typical  citizen  of  the  state.  In  politicB  likewise  are  marked 
distinctions.  Low  officialism  in  the  south  is  liable  to  be 
always  dark,  while  the  policemen  and  pot-hoiase  politicians 
of  the  northern  cities  smell  strongly  Celtic. 

Jackson 'g  instincts  were  forceful,  hia  ethics  brutal, 
the  moral  sense  was  lacking;  as  wo  tjhoidd  expect,  hu 
was  among  the  ftist  to  set  up  Mexican  claims  and  urge 
reprisalfl. 

MaBsachuBctls  gave  only  the  two  Adamses,  and  New 
York  but  three  men,  the  last  aloue  worth  counting;  and 
he  is  still   young   enough,  and  prophet   priest    and    king 
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enough  to  accomplisb  the  purposes  for  which  he  was 
created. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  our  presidents,  that  is  a 
question  upon  which  no  two  p^rHons  will  agree.  We  all 
know  that  George  "Washington  war  a  good  and  a  great 
man,  tlmugrh  by  dUigertly  digging  some  few  peccadillos 
may  he  found  not  nieutioned  by  the  admlrinp  biographer. 

The  Adamses  were  well  up  ttt  the  IJoaton  standard, 
which  surely  is  high  enough,  th«  first  and  greatest  merit 
hc-ing  that  they  were  of  Boston.  Though  not  as  maeh 
talked  about  as  Jefferson,  Mudiiton  and  Monroe  made  jjoud 
presidents.  The  list  is  filled  in  with  a  pretty  poor  lot 
down  to  Lincoln,  whose  naiue  none  can  mention  except 
with  reverence.  Worst  of  all  next  to  Taft  was  Audrew 
Juluison.  Grant  was  a  good  fighter — when  he  had  th« 
largest  army  and  the  most  money-,  but  the  greatest  soldier 
and  the  most  pathetic  figure  of  either  army  was  Robert  B. 
Lee,  whose  efficiency  and  sublime  courage  held  hira  up  a 
hero  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force  and  under  the  most 
trying  diaadvantajfes.  As  a  man,  naturally,  being  a  suc- 
cessful gpiieral.  Grant  had  been  greatly  overrated,  aa  his 
career  both  before  and  after  the  war  fully  shows.  He  has 
yet  further  to  be  several  times  magnified  before  be  can 
properly  fill  the  empty  spaee  in  bis  monument.  New 
Vorkeni  themselves  admit  that  his  tomb  on  Riverside  di'ive 
is  somewhat  overwhelming  when  compared  with  like  trib- 
utes to  the  memory  of  Uneoln. 

As  to  the  rest  there  is  little  to  bt  anid,  least  of  all  as 
to  Hayes.  Arthur,  and  Taft,  but  the  time  will  come  if  in- 
deed it  is  not  already  here,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  will 
he  nnmcil  the  greatcRl:  and  best  of  all  our  chief  magis- 
trates next  after  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

The  Bonth  and  east  have  given  forth  their  presidents, 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  New  York;  also  the  mid-eonlinent, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  would  it  not  be  well  some- 
time to  try  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  new  crop  of  patriots 
that  is  coming  on  1 
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THl    DARE    AQE    OP    ORAPT 


THE  period  of  our  wpst-Americau  liUtory  from  1870 
ti>  1910,  that  is  t«  say,  innii  thu  advent  of  ColHs  P. 
lliintiugton  to  the  advent  of  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  will  ever 
rciitain  memorable  as  nmrkiDiir  a  thraldom  and  a  deliver- 
ance. For  the  first  time  in  our  brief  career  we  behold 
the  dt'tbrouement  of  Araeriean  manhood,  the  debauchery 
of  American  niornls.  For  the  first  time  we  find  Amencans 
afraid,  minui-ved,  mit  by  the  pn-Heuee  of  a  foreign  foe,  but 
heeause  of  betrayal  by  their  own  people,  by  their  friends 
iind  neighbors,  from  whom  they  expcctt'd  aid  and  good- 
fellowship  in  the  dpvi'Iopinent  of  a  new  commouwealth 
along  the  <ild  lines  of  fidelity  and  integrity. 

All  was  hope  and  joy  in  autieipatiou  of  tlie  bciieflta  to 
accrue  from  the  co^mpleted  railway,  the  railway  whit^h  had 
been  built  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  whidi  had  been 
bnilt  with  the  people's  money  and  credit,  with  money 
gi\*en  by  tho  people  of  the  west  and  credit  obtained  from 
tlie  government  throut;h  their  represontatives  at  Washing, 
ton.  The  work  had  benn  entmsted  to  ostenRibly  repntable 
men  doing  biisineKs  in  i^acraniento,  and  the  work  aeeom- 
plishecl,  the  railway  waM  now  tn  brin^  them  tfood  fortune 
and  nearer  relationship  with  all  the  world.  When  these 
Saoramentfi  men.  hitherto  in  very  moderate  cirennrntancefl, 
suddenly  became  rich,  the  people  knew  they  were  betrayed. 
Had  the  radway  men  simply  poeketed  the  people's  iiiuney, 
and  secured  to  themselves  individually  all  the  profits  iind 
peculations  to  accrue  from  hasty  constnietion  as  a  war 
measure,  it  would  have   been   bad    euouKh.     No   wonder 
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then  that  when  they  saw  their  old  associot^  turn  traitors, 
and  fniiiid  thcniM-lvflS  li-iH((>d,  the  pniiniscd  advanta^en 
turued  to  -KHyn  and  iiieana  Cor  I'lirlher  extortions,  they  he- 
Ciiiue  despondent. 

Irnn  rul«*  were  made  by  the  now  exultant  rpilroad 
itipn:  the  merehanta'  books  should  nlwaj's  he  open  to  them; 
freight  rates  were  graded,  and  the  naoet  favorwl  shippers 
mnst  not  only  pive  up  the  clipper^hip  and  thn  atoaiiifti*  by 
the  Tsthnnis  routes,  but  must  not  order  for  or  sell  jjoodB 
to  any  who  did  not  give  their  entire  transporfntiou  busi- 
nww  to  tlie  railroad. 

Credit*  at  the  eaat  were  enrtailpd,  owing  partly  to  the 
shortened  time  for  getting  goods  tfl  the  western  (roast,  and 
partly  to  the  return  of  government  to  specie  payment. 
Intimidation  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  regime.  Those 
who  had  proved  obdurate  during  the  abject  eftWts  of  the 
railroad  men  to  secure  favors  wero  now  remembered,  and 
tlie  delinquent  tnwus  and  individuals  well  punished.  Con- 
temptuouii  treatment  became  a  mark  of  merit,  and  a  civil 
answer  was  Reareely  to  be  expected  from  a  servant  of  the 
monopoly. 

The  public  prcsB  was  bribed  or  subsidized  so  far  as 
praelieablo;  such  journals  ns  declined  tn  sell  tbemsi^lvt's 
were  if  ptMsible  destroyed.  The  Sacramento  Vm'oiiy  the 
ablest  and  most  iuBwential  newspaper  nn  the  roast,  was  for- 
bidden the  use  of  the  Central  Pacific  truinfi,  and  »o  was 
ruined,  laler  to  b«  bought  for  a  song  by  an  agent  of  the 
octiipiia. 

The  whole  country  was  under  a  cloud.  Business  fell 
off;  niamifactnrea  declined;  merehants  fniled,  many  giv- 
ing up  further  effort  anti  taking  Iheir  riepartnre.  Want 
came  tn  the  working-man.  who  eould  find  no  employment, 
even  at  a  low  wage,  his  family  often  laekina  food,  rofwes- 
sion  wiis  taken  by  th(!  railroad  men  of  the  courts  and  of 
the  povemmt^nt;  subservient  tools  were  placed  in  office, 
the  nbleiit  lawyers  weic  employed  to  demonstrate  the  Inw- 
lessnesa  uf  luw  bcfun;  facile  courts  ut'  taw,  aud  so  the  rail- 
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road  soon  had  tliL*  country  under  it«  he*I.  Values  fell; 
sales  of  reftl-esttite,  infidteH  in  Bnticipation  of  an  advance, 
could  not  be  effected ;  finHDcial  Jiatrees  overspread  the 
land,  and  California  lapsed  into  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
doBpair. 

It  would  not  have  bcien  so  with  the  m«n  of  '56;  they 
would  have  found  some  way  out  of  it;  it  was  their  euatom 
to  find  It  way  out  of  dilemmas.  The  men  who  made  ChieR^ 
would  have  found  r  way  out  of  it.  It  would  have  been 
wrnng,  of  course,  to  tear  np  the  traek  snd  hang  the  big 
four,  however  great  the  letiiptfltion.  There  wt-rc  ntfier 
ways  for  those  that  liail  the  intelligence  and  nt'ivc  to  em- 
ptoy  them. 

Thna  came  to  California  the  Dark  Age  of  Graft,  over 
the  Plains,  over  the  Great  Divide,  over  the  Desflrt  and  the 
Sierra,  by  the  Union  Pacifie,  by  the  Centnil  Pacific,  before 
ever  the  word  of  aeeursed  dislinctinn  was  invented,  or 
leaaons.  in  the  art  had  become  common  elsewhere.  To  tho 
iicimaoulate  four,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  Stanford,  and 
Crncker  belong  the  honor  of  its  introduction.  Where  these 
adepts  studied,  they  and  Satanus  only  know. 

A  rare  text-hook  of  the  time  was  the  Credit  Mobilier 
of  Paris.  Fremont  and  his  alleged  Mariposa  mine  became 
entangled  there,  and  the  man  woxild  have  been  sent  to  the 
Bastile  as  a  royal  fraud  if  peradventure  that  edifice  had 
not  been  closed  for  repairs. 

Such  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  as  waa  not  required  by 
M.  de  Lesseps  for  his  Panama  eanal  scheme  the  TTnion 
Pacifie  brought  to  America,  where  it  served  it«  manager 
the  same  scurvy  trick  it  always  plays  upon  its  votaries, 
only  he  was  fii'st  disgraced  and  then  killi^l  by  it, 
whereas  Fremont  eould  not  he  killed  by  disgrace,  nor  yet 
the  inimaculale  four. 

It  is  difficult  to  disgrace  a  man  with  forty  itiillions  in 
his  pocket,  even  tliough  tlie  niilliona  were  stolen,  and  the 
people  enslaved,  bound  in  icttcrti  £urg«;d  out  of  their  own 
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money;  evt-n  Ihoiigli  the  millions  were  ciniiloyed  in  elect- 
ing guvf-i-nois,  buying  Ipgislatures,  bribing  senatora,  and 
insulting  and  buiiiiliating  citizens;  nr  perhaps  in  ereeting 
churches  and  hospitals  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  but  for 
their  own  glory,  and  as  n.  sop  to  Cerberua;  in  founding  a 
college  wliereia  youn^  ptuple  may  foreyer  be  taught  to 
honor  icfamy;  in  building:  for  vulgar  display  a  Nob  hill 
palace,  which  brings  lujither  honor  nor  comfort,  Aod  soum 
to  be  lickfid  up  by  charitable  fiaiuts;  in  buying  a  foreign 
title  for  an  adopted  daughter;  in  supplying  an  old  wife 
the  money  wherewith  to  buy  a  young  husband;  in  suita  at 
law,  employing  the  law  to  defeat  the  law,  eleeting  to 
office  men  pledged  to  defy  the  law  while  swearing  to 
execute  it,  all  interlnrded  with  their  own  lives  and  per- 
juries such  as  would  put  Ananias  to  blush;  in  spiteful 
revenges  nnd  personal  brawls,  as  when  one  of  the  wives 
raised  high  her  spiritualistic  nose  at  another  of  the  wives, 
thereby  infuriating  the  husband  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
drives  out  the  man  who  said  he  would  rather  be  president 
of  the  Central  Pacific  than  preaident  of  the  United  States; 
now  no  longer  should  he  he  president  of  this  band  of  rob- 
bers, whereupon  the  husband  of  the  plain  wife  with  the 
ethereal  sub-soul  is  retired,  and  the  husband  of  the  beauti- 
ful uuuhhed  one  reigns  iu  hi»  Htead. 

Nor  does  the  feud  end  tliere.  In  the  flaming  pagea  of 
the  Ari^omutt,  uuder  the  XTrulent  pen  of  Frank  Pixley, 
with  classic  vituperation  Leland  Stanford  is  excoriated 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  there  w  little  of  him  left  but  his 
Ruintly  visage  and  Palo  Alto  horses — excoriations  evidently 
pleasing  tu  Mr,  Pisley,  though  done  for  a  consideration, 
for  such  a  eoosideration  aa  to  make  the  Pixley  pockets 
bulge  with  the  money  of  Huntington,  who  aat  happily 
upon  his  prostrate  foe  forever  after. 

It  was  truly  considerate  in  Plutua  to  raise  up  a  man 
like  Harriman  to  Bucpeed  Huntington.  Harriman  was  a 
geniiLi  of  another  order.  Huntington's  gHuiuy  was  a  de- 
velopmeut,    Harriman 'k    wiia   an    inspiration.     Both    were 
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of  t'hi*  Napoleonic  order,  the  latter  tspceiaUy.  Thetw  two 
railroad  men — ^thrcc  out  of  the  bip  four  cownting  for 
nolhin^ — one  followiity;  the  other,  ran  side  by  side  the  rail- 
i'4iad  ami  the  noverumeiit,  thu  puople  uieaawhUe  being  ht'ld 
in  II  stiilc-  of  wiwed  suhservii-ncy. 

This  for  Ihe  western  couuliy.  At  the  east  arose  oil 
mtin,  who  greased  the  railroads  »nd  strangled  the  other 
oil  men;  iron  men  ^alht-red  up  the  other  inm  men,  reg- 
uljited  llie  tariff,  multiplied  their  former  values  by  ten, 
and  posted  their  namea  everywhpre  ss  the  great  givera. 
The  others  pecuniarily  interested  in  these  operations  as 
owners  of  property  or  partieipators  in  the  profits  were 
meniboTs  of  high  society,  of  churches  and  charities,  with 
every  pretense  to  respectability. 


Never  of  thenmelves  woidd  the  astute  four,  or  any  one 
of  thptu,  have  Hinught  of  a  railroad  over  the  high  Sierra 
had  not  an  en^ueer,  one  T.  D.  Jiulah,  cjilled  their  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  assnred  them  of  its  practicability-  He  had 
I>ecn  over  the  i:rouud,  and  would  iiinlte  a  further  survey 
for  a  share  in  the  enterprise,  the  promise  of  whieh  hciiig 
ri'ndily  {jiven  and  as  promptly  repudiated  when  the  work 
waa  done.  Nor  would  tlio  opportunitii-a  for  wholesale 
robbery  have  been  given  them  but  for  the  stress  vi  the 
civil  war. 

Tills  war  with  its  attendaut  n'vil  inllu+'uetw,  as  we  have 
Hteii,  was  the  'bL'giuning'  of  tht-  reigu  of  hi^'h  erime  iu  the 
'TJnlted  States.  It  «auie  in  with  army  eoutraetK  and  the 
overland  railroad,  and  has  been  gruwius  in  iiiteusity  ever 
since.  The  same  infamous  tactics  which  yielded  such  rich 
phmder  in  manipulating  the  Central  Pacific  were  em- 
ployed by  othcnf,  as  imperfect  coustruction.  fraudulent 
contract  and  finance  eompnnies,  attended  by  thu  burning 
of  fluch  flccjunt  books  and  papei-s  a-s  would  give  evidence 
in  court  anainat  them,  with  easy  forgetfulness  and  facile 
perjury. 

And  theMti  evil  exauipluR  wi;re  passed  on  to  puif{.ei'ity. 
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There  are  in  every  state  in  the  imion,  in  California  not 
innrr  than  elsewhere,  Bona  ami  succFsaorR  of  the  original 
graftera  made  by  the  war,  who  never  in  their  lives  have 
drawn  an  honest  breath,  whose  thought*  are  ever  on 
cheating  and  overreaching,  in  which  accomplishments  those 
of  thc'ir  subordinates  who  become  most  efficient  aro  ac- 
credited the  highest  honors  and  rewanis.  Instead  of 
obedience  to  the  law  yotmg  men  were  taught  to  siibvert 
the  Jaw,  to  control  legislstion,  and  wrest  from  the  people 
the  niauagenient  of  their  own  economio  life.  Selfishness 
is  encouraged,  alliance  with  special  interests  flud  privilege 
sought,  greed  fostered,  patriotism  ridiculed,  and  tlie  rights 
of  others  lightly  regarded. 

There  were  other  railroad  bnilders  over  the  Missiasippi 
■way  besides  the  Union  Pacific  from  whom  the  illustrious 
four  might  learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  there  were 
the  good  men  who  represented  iis  at  Washington,  wearing 
themtielves  out  sliidying  the  welfare  of  thu  people,  and  in 
sentiriug  their  own  reeleetton — these  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
for  it  was  now  n  fidl  decade  since  the  opr'ning  of  the  war 
when  the  high  grafters  began  in  earnest  to  ply  their  pro- 
fession.  And  the  rule  of  these  gentlemen,  onr  good  neigh- 
bor the  patriotic  four,  who  stole,  and  lied,  and  tricked, 
and  perjured  themselves  so  skilfully,  or  had  always  some 
one  at  htind  to  do  it  for  them,  extended  throughout  all 
the  California  country  and  lasted  four  decades,  until 
Hiram  Johnson  came  and  brought  to  8  close,  let  as  hope 
forever,  our  Dark  Age  of  Graft, 

Forty  years!  It  is  a  long  time.  Anglo-C'alifomia  at 
this  writing  is  not  yet  sixty-three  ycara  old.  and  forty  of 
thoKc  years  given  over  to  the  tyranny  of  bad  men,  leaving 
only  the  fifteen  years  interregmum  following  the  dethrone, 
ment  of  crime  by  the  grand  trihunnl  of  1?156.  Tnily  we 
are  a  pnsillaninioiis  tot!  Worse  than  the  children  of  Israel 
with  their  forty  years  wander  in*  in  the  desert,  their 
quails  and  manoji,  their  whinings  and  biekeringH  and  golden 
calf  Jiud  Un  t:ouiuian<lmeuts,  and  never  a  sparU  of  man'- 
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h(H)d;  yet  they  had  their  Lord  God  and  Mtwisi,  wliMi^  wn 
had  oaiy  these  four  foiU  fish. 

Forly  years !  It  vitts  a  long  time  for  a  free  aud  en- 
light<'i»ed  pptiple  to  reDiaiu  Biibservtent  under  a  disgrane- 
ful  dpspotisin.  Merchants  and  mauufaeturers  were  cowed 
into  submission  while  the  economic  interests  of  the  entire 
country  were  paralyzetl. 

We  have  seen  in  the  evolution  of  high  erime  somethiug 
of  when  and  wJifre  and  how  this  abominable  state  of  things 
originated  and  was  thrust  upon  us.  Going  back  fifty  years 
we  find  on  our  hauds  a  grrat  civil  war,  which  hrceda 
swindlere  as  cesspools  breed  pnata.  Then  we  proetitute 
the  privileges  of  our  high  citizenship  by  admitting  to  the 
frnnchiHe  four  or  five  millions  of  lately  emancipated 
African  Mlavea  and  a  horde  of  ritfraff  ft-om  Europe.  Then 
we  give  into  the  hands  of  a  few  grasping  nioa  a  large 
share  of  the  natural  wealth  and  resources  nf  the  country, 
the  forests,  the  miues,  the  coal  and  iron  and  oil,  robbing 
the  people  at  large  to  enrich  the  few.  Frightened  by  the 
depredations  in  PacLtic  waters  of  the  Confederate  eteaiuer 
Aitib<im<i,  the  first  overland  railroad  was  hurried  forward 
at  any  cost,  while  the  builders  were  buried  under  a  deluge 
of  government  bonds,  las-d  grants,  and  contributions  from 
the  people. 

It  waa  the  work  of  our  pet  ootopua,  the  four-artned 
eultle-fish,  who  built  for  us  the  Central  Pacific,  and  while 
acknowledging  its  benefits  and  indlelions  we  must  mark 
the  advent  of  diahonor  attending  it. 

Dating  from  1861,  the  infiueoce  of  these  four  men  for 
evil,  with  that  of  their  snccessors,  tDcreased  as  the  years 
passed  by.  One  of  them,  unscrupulous,  bold,  fearing 
neither  Or»f1  nor  man,  dominated  the  others,  who  were  not 
too  stupid  to  learn  rascality,  HuntiDgton  couuuandcd  a 
respect  which  could  not  be  accorded  to  Leland  Stanford, 
ft  man  of  bodily  presonee,  made  up  of  pose  and  piety,  with 
Asiatic  eyes  placed  near  togetlier,  and  which  rolled  heaven- 
ward in  hypoerilical  ecstasy  whenever  he    wislied  to  be 
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iinpresnivp — he  whs  of  thfl  Bpirituaiistic  persnasinti,  njid 
h(?  iiuw  nhvells  aiiiung  thi>  stars,  [a  dpfanlt.  nf  nn  heir  he 
gave  his  inouey  tn  found  a  university,  which  was  to  make 
high  crime  respectable,  and  which  act  was  used  in  his 
defense  at  Washington,  wherfupon  a  senator  an)se  aud 
matte  reply,  "Wi:  do  not  want  our  childi'en  educated  with 
Btnlen  itioney." 

But  from  thi"  large  attendance  at  the  institution,  ami 
the  paing  taken  by  tho  faculty  upon  ail  occasions  to  preach 
politifial  purity,  it  would  »eem  that  the  gentleman  from 
Culifurnia  was  inistakeQ, 

Thna  became  formulated  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a 
prineiple  of  business  ethics  evasiou  of  tiie  law  and  outwit- 
tinir  a  coinpetitur,  quickly  to  become  breaking  of  the  law 
and  the  crushing  of  competition;  the  term  good  business 
becomiug  siguiiicant  of  criminality,  a  manufacturer  as 
mereiless  as  bis  mjichinery,  a  citizpn  studying  the  law 
undvr  whose  protection  he  lived  to  see  how  beat  he  could 
break  it  and  savi?  his  o\7n  precious  skin.  Good  businens, 
not  as  of  old  tht;  r«s«lt  of  application,  thrift,  and  fiiir 
dealinw,  hut  rather  of  false-swearing,  theft,  eheatinf,',  and 
overreaching'.  God  save  us!  If  this  is  good  business  what 
then  is  had  business? 

Well.  g:(iixl  or  bad,  it  is  the  sort  of  business  we  find  to- 
day closely  allied  to  crime,  such  crime  as  sends  a  poor 
man  to  priaun.  We  find  it  closely  allied  to  wealth,  ft-w  of 
the  great  fortunes  that  are  made  being  free  from  it.  Wo 
find  it  closely  allied  to  high  society,  closely  intimate  with 
high  living,  luxury,  and  extravagance. 

In  the  eastern  United  States,  I  am  sorry  to  any,  it  had 
already  come  to  pass  that  somewhat  of  the  former  prestige 
of  the  bimiiiasH  men  was  lost,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
have  ntit  turn,  all  of  them,  the  best  reputation  in  the  world 
for  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Our  foreign  competitors 
say  that  we  adulterate,  give  short  weights  and  poor  quality. 
If  this  is  true  it  is  very  wrong;  besides  it  does  not  pay. 
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Is  it  wisLv  in  promulgating  a  course  of  aetiou  to  tnm 
aside  and  mark  out  for  ourselves  a  wiiulmf*  ivay  worse 
than  the  xvinding  way  of  those  whose  ethics  are  governed 
wholly  by  expediency  t 

Beneiliet  Arnold  doubtless  thought  he  wns  making  a 
good  bargnin  whtn  he  sold  his  eomilry,  and  Aaron  Burr 
regarded  his  reputation  enlianeed  by  his  duel  with  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Major  Andre's  captors  may  have  been 
tempted  by  his  offer  of  money,  though  history  does  not 
say  so.  I  am  sure  Abraham  Ruef  would  have  regarded 
the  offer  with  disdain  as  not  large  enough.  Lincoln's 
assassin  thought  to  avenge  the  south  while  bringing  upon 
the  south  dire  destruction  in  thus  killing  iu  beat  friend. 
We  eaa  but  notice  Iiuw  little  good  bad  money  duea  to  the 
connorants  who  gather  it,  or  to  their  progeny  if  they 
leave  any.  To  us  it  may  appear  that  those  who  thus  sold 
tlieir  souls  for  pay.  though  receiving  therefor  all  that  they 
were  worthy  made  a  poor  bargain  of  it. 

We  can  readily  uuderatand  why  the  Southern  Pacific 
railway  entered  politics  so  early  and  fought  so  long  and 
vigoro'iisly  for  the  aupreniacy,  and  why  the  Santa  F5  and 
Western  Pacific  railways  did  not.  These  two  doubtless 
have  Kins  enough  to  answer  for,  but  not  of  the  kind  that  re- 
tpiires  a  subversion  of  the  government  to  eave  them  from 
the  penitentiary.  The  benetieiary  of  no  unlawful  polieifls, 
the  Western  Pacific  comes  to  California  and  attends  to  its 
own  business,  with  uo  attempt  at  dt^banching  the  govern- 
ment, liaTing  no  rascalities  to  cover  in  this  quarter. 

During  lltia  period,  pregnant  of  evil,  the  character  of 
the  papulation  luiderwent  a  change.  While  retaining  a 
dominant  iuHueuce  in  public  affairs  th«  Anglo-American 
clement  ileeUned  in  munbera,  the  losa  being  more  than 
replaced  by  lower  grades  of  humanity  from,  Europe  who 
cared  nothing  for  Americans  or  American  institutions. 
A  new  Cliriatianity  was  preached  from  the  pulpite,  a  new 
doctrine  of  human  rights  was  practised  in  the  courts,  a 
new  code  of  commercial  ethics  was  installed  in  business 
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circles,  If  not  in  words  direct  then  in  words  and  actions 
indirect.  Newspapers  seurrilized  gootl  men  for  doing  good. 
And  of  the  chuiTh,  it  may  with  some  show  of  reason  be 
said  that  it  has  scarcely  proved  itself  in  all  cases  that  vital 
force  for  good  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  its  patrons. 

We  might  hope  to  sv«  Auieriean  character  reformed,  and 
the  earlier  influences  reestablished  ia  the  coming  genera- 
tion, but  not  while  parents  are  teaching  their  childreu  the 
trieks  of  trade,  how  to  circnrnvt-ut  the  right  and  over- 
throw the  efforts  of  good  men. 

What  did  they  teach,  these  new  instructors  of  the 
credit  raobilier  sehool,  so  lately  of  lis,  grocer,  hardware 
nierchanl,  governor;  what  new  codes  of  industrial  ethics 
did  they  bring  over  the  mountains,  they  and  their  con- 
freres ? 

They  taught  vm  how  to  falsify  apcountji,  how  to  falsify 
weights  and  measHres,  how  to  adulterate  and  deceive,  how 
to  water  stocks  and  get  iip  shum  dividejids,  how  to  sell  a 
worthless  mine  and  build  a  $200,000  court  house  for 
$400,000;  how  to  bribe  without  being  detected  and  swear 
falsely  without  being  arrested,  how  to  apply  road-money 
to  electioneering  purposes,  how  to  beguile  or  pacify  courts 
and  judges  so  as  to  make  the  practice  of  the  taw  dofeat 
the  purposes  of  the  law.  Later  in  this  school  were  taught 
theft,  perjury,  and  murder  pure  and  simple. 

And  the  reault — a  few  brief  days  of  fatuous  swelling 
among  their  fellows  like  the  fahled  frog;  thou  themselves 
to  edrth,  their  names  to  infamy,  their  wealth  to  others,  and 
to  the  state  a  heritage  of  dishonor.  The  big  four  I  And 
their  epitaph.  They  gorged  themselves  with  ill-gotten 
wealth,  betrayed  their  trust,  set  an  example  of  suceessfiU 
swindling,  leaving  to  posterity  the  air  foul  with  their 
memories. 


The  Praser  river  mining  excitement  in  1838  carried 
Hway  15,00(1  of  Califoraia'K  hi-st  working  iiicii,  while  Ihi: 
flood  of  16(12  drove  luauy  farmers  to  the  city ;  changi»  to 
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the  injury  alike  of  the  ai;[ricultiiral  interests  and  cme 
loyalty.  Droughts  in  1877  and  the  spread  af  Keameyisni 
with  the  persecution  of  the  Chinese  lowered  still  further 
the  morale  of  the  eomnmnity.  A  working-man's  party 
was  organized,  nod  a.  new  coustittition  framed,  the  primary 
purposes  of  which  was  to  e(|ua]ize  rights  aad  responsibil- 
ities, eontrol  corporations,  and  make  tlie  rich  pay  their 
share  of  the  taxea,  in  almost  all  of  which  efforts  it  was 
unsufi&esBfiU. 

In  1885  Mr.  Stanford  made  himself  United  States 
senator  to  mcceed  James  T.  Farley,  dejuocrat.  chosen  by 
the  legislature  of  1877-8.  lie  gavo  aa  an  excuse  for  thus 
placing  himself  where  he  could  hunt  his  game  at  close 
range  that  Mrs.  Stanford  had  expressed  a  wish  to  spend 
a  winter  in  Washington. 

Long  before  this,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
throuRhoiit  the  fntire  United  States  intimate  relationa 
existed  between  corporate  capital  and  the  office-holders. 
The  banner  cries  of  the  railway  politicians  were  mainly 
dead  isanes.  the  only  vital  point  being  the  nursing  into 
greater  efficiency  the  infant  monster  graft. 

Aristocracy  and  democracy  had  ceased  to  opposB  each 
other,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  coiumouwenlth.  while 
the  new  repiibUcanisra  had  already  degenerated  to  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  anarchy.  The  people  became  slaek  in 
their  duties  of  citizensliip.  What  was  the  iiaeT  Tho  wieked 
reigned,  and  there  was  at  hand  no  ddiverance;  the  coun- 
try was  going  to  the  dogs,  had  already  gone  to  the  dogs, 
therefore  let  it  go.  They  suffere'd  to  hn  made  iiiHyor  a 
baptist  preacher,  I.  S.  Kalloch,  wliose  son,  Jiiinther  baptist 
preacher,  killed  Charles  de  Young  for  printing  offensive 
articles  in  the  Chronick,  yaaag  Kalloch  receiving  no  pun- 
ishment therefor. 

So  short  a  time  ago  those  from  whom  all  were  now 
begging,  themselves  were  begging  riniu'y  from  the  people 
xvherewith.  to  build  for  the  peoplo  a  public  utility  to  be 
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run  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Little  faith  the  people 
had  in  them,  then  or  at  any  time  thereafter;  San  Pran- 
ciseo  gave  tliem  money,  but  would  not  accept  Uieir  stock 
even  as  a  gift. 


Another  phase  of  civic  infelielty  which  came  in  with 
the  railroad,  the  later  somewhat  perturbed  n&st  of  high 
crime  being  the  logical  outcome,  appeared  first  iu  the  form 
of  mild  paralysis,  moral  and  industrial.  Three  successive 
dry  seasons,  with  genera!  eollapae  in  values,  disarrange- 
ment iu  business  by  the  new  railway,  with  financial  de- 
prtMsion  tlu-DUgliout  the  world,  prepared  the  soil  for  the 
seeds  of  unrest.  Bossiam  and  bribery  put  forth  their  re- 
pulsive  fronts,  timidly  at  iirst,  then  with  bolder  mien. 
Under  these  infiietioHs,  attended  by  labor  strikes  and  the 
ofllciousness  of  labor  leaders,  those  bandits  of  industry, 
tnuuiit'S  alike  to  tlie  workingman  and  of  the  public,  and 
the  arrogance  of  the  railway  monopolists,  who  levied  their 
tribute  on  transportation,  there  is  little  wonder  that  busi- 
ness men  should  still  fail  to  rally,  but  continued  to  present 
theniseJves  in  marked  contrast  to  their  bold  aod  chivahiiua 
predecessors  of  the  gold-digging  days. 

Great  but  silent  at  that  time  was  the  taxation  tyranny, 
now  happily  at  an  end,  and,  iet  ua  hope,  forever.  At  a 
meeting  of  bankers  upon  a  certain  occasion,  said  one  to 
Wia  other:  "JIow  in  it  that  your  big  bank  is  asaeasod  so 
low  and  my  small  bank  ho  high?"  "Give  the  assessor  a 
thousand  dollars  and  you  will  know,"  was  the  reply. 

Railroad  men,  eogs  in  the  wheels  of  the  great  machine, 
have  no  code  of  morals  down  in  their  time-tables;  bnt  in 
mercantile  communities  bankers,  whose  occupation  is  the 
handling  of  other  peoples  money,  and  who  impose  their 
personality  upon  the  pnblic  in  somewhat  undue  degree 
from  the  glitter  of  gold  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
the  loBser  industrial  lights  come  to  regard  in  a  measure 
as  mentors  in  bu-siness  matters.  Therefore,  when  the  largest, 
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the  most  influentifil,  tlie  most  enterprising  and  popular  of 
Pacifio  coast  finauciera  set  Ihe  example  uf  bold- faced 
bribery,  is  it  any  wonder  thai,  a  single  family  dynasty  sliould 
hold  th(?  assee&ors  otHce  for  a  whole  decade,  barvcstiDg 
meanwhile  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  that  this  same  banker, 
not  lonR  aftenvard,  should  turn  defaulter,  wreck  his  litiuk, 
aud  kill  himself.  Great  financial  lights,  as  in  other  forms 
of  greatness,  are  invested  with  a  halo,  whi«h,  when  diiiniied 
by  indirection,  easts  a  gloom  over  honorable  trsfiic. 

In  18&1  the  San  Francisco  grand  jury  b^gan  work  in 
Bamest  to  discover  frauds  aud  send  criminals  up  for  pim- 
ishment.  Stephen  T.  Gage,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  board 
of  directors  and  later  railway  governor  of  the  state,  re- 
fiwed  to  appear  as  a  witaeas.  A3  the  result  of  their  efforts 
th^  found  that  bribery  was  a  constant  and  importaut 
element  in  legislation,  with  little  attempt  at  concealment. 

Leland  Stanford  was  called  upon  to  testify,  whereupon 
the  supreme  com-t  dtelarM  that  the  grand  jury  was  im- 
properly constituted  by  reason  of  some  trifling  irregularity. 
A  tbonaand  such  instances  might  be  cited  m  showing  the 
contempt  in  which  was  held  courts,  justice,  and  considera- 
tion for  the  public. 

A  committee  of  one  hundred  citizens  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Phelan  to  draft  a  new  charter,  which  was  adopted 
at  the  next  election,  but  failed  to  accomplish  any  consider- 
able reform. 

Hope  arose  now  and  then  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  when  a  tnily  honest  and  conscien- 
tious man  was  chosen  governor  or  perhapa  sent  to  the 
United  States  senate.  But  in  all  the  forty  years  of  our 
dark  age  there  was  scarcely  one  of  that  category  elected 
goveiTior  or  s*nt  to  Washington,  as  there  was  scarcely 
one  atlained  office  who  was  not  infected  in  greater  or  less 
degree  with  the  railroad  virus.  George  C.  Perkins  started 
in  well  as  governor,  but  lapsed  into  subserviency  rather 
than  losi-  his  seat  iu  thi-  senate,  thus  lessening  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens.    James  D.  Phtlon,  always  one  of  San 
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Frauuiaeo's  host  wen,  inmle  a  noble;  ataml  as  iiiaynr  iij;«iiii*t 
the  wealthy  ring  that  siood  ever  ready  tx)  ruiu  the  city. 

A  bliad  luaii  named  Buckley  got  control  of  the  re- 
publican party  and  levied  contributions  for  a  time  on  a 
liberal  ecale.  Late  in  the  century  tlie  citizens  camo  to- 
gether and  put  an  end  to  his  rule,  and  blind  Boss  Buckley 
was  driven  from  the  state,  which  work  so  tested  their 
strength  ns  to  show  the  unafraid  with  what  ease  they  might 
secure  good  goverament  if  they  only  adopted  the  proper 
measures.  And  may  we  not  drop  a  tear  oi*  two  over  tlie 
poor  afflicted  one,  touched  with  the  anger  of  the  Almighty, 
when  for  a  while  before  his  departure  a  strange  hand  laid 
upon  his  ahoulder  brought  pale  fear  to  his  face  and  filled 
his  darkened  soul  with  terror. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Phelan  occurred  a 
toamaters'  strike  in  which  cruelty  and  brutality  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers  as  against  non-union  men  caoaed  a 
wider  breach  than  ever  between  capital  and  labor.  Between 
the  domination  of  the  railroad  men  and  the  demands  of 
labor  business  men  began  to  feel  that  American  rights 
and  eitiKtnship  were  somethijig  of  a  farce  when  one  could 
no  longer  control  one's  own  affairs. 

Up  to  this  time  the  oelopus  had  spent  its  bad  hreath 
upon  the  state  rather  than  on  the  city,  hut  now  labor  comes 
forward  in  the  form  of  walking  delegates  to  foul  its  own 
uost. 

The  choice  of  the  waHdng  delegates  for  mayor  fell  on 
Eugene  Schmitz,  himself  a  labor  leader  and  orchestra 
musieian,  a  dull,  phlegniatic  infloat  from  the  German  bor- 
der; for  supervisors  mixed  breed  Italian- German  and  Irish- 
French,  a  type  of  alien-American  citizens  in  most  of  our 
large  oitlcs;  for  master  and  manipulator  a  little  ourly- 
headed  Jew,  Abraham  Ruef,  attorney  he  called  himself, 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state  at  Berkeley,  later  to 
serve  the  st«t«  in  return  at  Ssrn  Qiientin. 

Several  of  the  Pbelan  supervisors  retained  their  places 
duiing  the  earlier  part  of  the  Schmita  administration,  so 


that  it  was  not  until  after  tii«  sflflond  flection  of  Sclmiitz 
in  1903  that  Mr.  Euef  was  enabled  to  marshal  his  forces 
in  fiill  array. 

Ready  now  to  reach  out  for  business  his  active  niind 
ran  over  several  s«lieun?B  which  seemed  simple  enough  to 
work.  One  was  a  proposed  car  strike  which  should  de- 
moralize businees  and  send  dowu  values  so  that  cify 
bonds  might  be  bought  in  by  the  bankers  at  a  low  price. 

Approaehin^r  Kndolph  Spreekcla  with  thi-s  propoflition, 
the  banker's  eyes  were  opened  to  the  rottenness  of  things 
around  him,  and  he  resolved  to  take  active  measures  for 
reform. 

Meanwhile  Kuef  himself  was  approaebed,  Sehmitz  re- 
ferring to  him  all  applieations  for  francbises  or  favors, 
"Would  he  sell  us  some  of  the  city's  good  tbingsT"  Oh, 
yes,  he  would  sell  thtm  alt,  sell  them  twiee,  if  Beed  be,  sell 
tbe  buyers,  sell  to  both  sides,  peradventure.  and  deliver  the 
goods  to  neither.  Catch  them  at  itf  Who  was  to  catch, 
and  what?  Might  not  a  lawyer  practise  his  profeaaion? 
And  was  he  not  entitled  to  his  fee,  say  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  properly  policing  a  diareputable  house  up  to 
two  hundred  thousand  retainer  from  a  rich  corporation  t 
And  who  was  to  talk  about  itT  No  one  who  was  not  him- 
self seeking  the  rtitiretnent  of  a  prison  cell. 

Sehmitz'  elovation  to  office  was  strictly  a  class  issue, 
and  his  elections  and  administrations  were  so  skilfully 
managed  by  Ruef  that  the  question  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed as  to  when  if  ever  the  chains  thus  fastened  ujton  the 
raunieipnlity  would  be  broken.  But  wide-spread  as  was 
his  sway,  Ruef  could  not  control  the  district  attorney's 
office,  to  which  William  H.  Langdon  had  been  elected  on 
the  union  labor  ticket,  a  man  who  always  proved  true  to 
his  trust.  That  infamy  remained  to  be  accomplished  at 
a  later  date  by  the  high  bribers  by  placing  in  the  office  one 
of  their  many  tools  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  prosecu- 
tions. 

Sueli  was  tlie  situation.    The  city  had  sold  herself  and 
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the  buyers  were  now  selling  the  city.  No  way  seemed 
possible  to  prevent  the  robbery  (if  millions  by  this  unholy 
nrvvr.  The  firt!  of  April.  1906,  arrested  their  work  hut  for 
a  moment.  A  spasm  of  contrition  passed  over  thera,  aa 
they  beheld  the  destruction  of  the  city,  pity  for  the  suffer- 
tng,  the  starving,  whose  distress  they  helped  to  relieve  by 
the  diHtribution  of  the  charities  which  came  pouring  in  on 
them,  but  most  of  all  pity  for  themselves  lest  their  occupa- 
tion should  be  Rone.  But  all  other  considerations  quickly 
passed  from  them  when  once  asnured  that  the  city  would  be 
rebuilt,  and  their  field  for  plunder  vastly  enriched  by  the 
catastrophe. 

The  eampai^  of  the  reelected  officials  opened  auspi- 
ciously. Ahiiost  every  rich  man  wanted  something,  and 
that  made  business.  Sehmitz  and  the  supervisors  took 
what  was  given  them,  often  in  silence,  and  uo  questions 
asked,  and  voted  as  they  were  told.  It  was  n,  happy  family ; 
the  members  not  wiae,  however,  in  displaying  their  new 
richea  so  ostentatiously.  One  answer  fitted  all  complaints 
brwught  to  Schmitz,  "See  Ruef,"  aa  in  the  palray  daya  at 
the  assessor's  office  the  refrain  was,  "See  my  brother," 
And  to  all  appearances  the  beautiful  game,  all  winning,  all 
Beoupe,  the  police  such  gentle  creatures,  might  continue 
for  two  score  years  longer,  in  which  case  the  fate  of 
the  city  it  Is  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  was  well  enough 
known  to  outsiders  what  was  going  on.  but  how  tn  reach 
the  wrong,  to  grasp  and  eradicate?  it  under  existing  condi- 
tions, that  was  the  question. 

About  this  time,  at  the  auggestion  of  Presideut  Roose- 
velt, Praneia  J.  Heney,  who  had  been  successfully  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  for  the  United  States  of  certain  high 
offenders  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  spent  some  months  in 
San  Franeiseo  in  quiet  obaervation.  "When  satisfied  as  to 
the  etate  of  things,  he  made  it  known  that  Schmitz  and 
Ruef  should  be  sent  to  prison,  and.  with  proper  eoiipera.- 
tion,  he  was  sure  he  could  send  them  there,     lie  should  nt- 
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qnirc  with  hioi  the  district  attoroey  and  be  able  to  act  as 
his  deputy.  He  should  need  the  assistance  of  William  J. 
Burns,  chief  active  detective  in  the  United  Stateis  atrviee, 
who  liad  proved  so  efficient  Ln,  the  Oregon  laud  fraud  eases 
and  elsewhere.  For  hininelf  he  would  accept  no  fee,  but 
funds  would  be  neccKsary  for  the  expense  of  litigation. 
For  these  fiinds  the  district  attorney  must  not  he  under  obli- 
gations to  the  gf-neral  public,  nor  he  held  accountable  to 
any  cnnimittce  of  citizens  as  to  expenditures.  Against  the 
money  of  the  bribers  and  the  elusivL-uess  of  the  bribed 
there  waa  smalt  hope  of  conviction,  under  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  law,  It  must  be  a  still  himt.  The  curly 
boas  was  very  cvmniag,  and  to  go  after  him  with  blare  of 
trumpete  would  only  eseite  his  derision. 

Thua  was  freely  discussed  from  time  to  time  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deliverance  of  the  eity  by  the  four  men  whose 
hearts  were  now  warming  to  their  work. 

The  wisdom  of  these  stipulations  appeared  later.  The 
people  at  large,  and  the  working-men,  at  first  favored  the 
prosecution,  as  was  shown  by  returning  Langdon  as  dis- 
trict attoracy  by  a  large  majority.  But  the  corporations, 
and  the  hankerfi  at  their  instigation,  raiaed  the  cry  of  injury 
to  buaineaa  and  brought  about  a  chajige  of  sentiment,  which 
resulted  later  in  the  defeat  of  good  government  at  the  polls. 

After  several  consultations  with  Phelan  and  Heney, 
SprcekeU  agreed  to  tinauec  the  prosecution,  stipulating 
only  that  the  work  should  be  continued  to  a  finiah,  that  there 
sliould  be  no  outside  interference,  that  rich  and  poor  should 
be  treated  alike,  and  that  uo  honor  or  emoliuncnt  arising 
from  this  work  should  be  sought  or  accepted. 

It  was  clear  that  crime  could  be  reiiched  only  through 
the  criminal;  so  Mr.  Burns  opened  the  ball  by  catching  a 
supervisor  in  a  trap  and  making  him  confess.  Under 
promise  of  whohi  or  partial  immunity  all  the  aupervisarH 
then  confessed,  and  finally  the  tricky  Ruef  himself.  It 
was  80  nnieh  a  part  of  his  oily  nature  to  aave  his  skin  at 
the  cost  of  his  friends  and  eoufeUeratea  that  he  could  not 
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wttlmtand  l\w  tempt  at  iou,  aud  so  brought  on  the  tinex- 
pecte<L  Later,  unable  to  keep  faitli  evea  with  the  proeiecu- 
tioD,  and  iufliicneed  no  doubt  by  the  gold  of  the  rich  men, 
Ruef  doubled  ou  himself,  as  he  is  likely  to  do  again  should 
ocGasion  offer. 

ilow  by  Rucf'a  testimony  Schinitz  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  priaoQ;  how  Buef  by  his  own  confession  was  pro- 
nounced pliilty  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  elisor  for  fui-thiT 
utilization  I  have  not  room  for  detaila  here.  The  supi'r- 
visora  wore  directed  to  keep  their  seats,  obedient  to  their 
uiaiit(!nj  of  thi?  pi-ouecntion,  which  they  were  only  too  jflad 
to  do.  They  were  told  to  declare  the  office  of  mayor  vauant, 
and  put  one  of  their  number  in  his  place;  he  in  turn  to 
nominate  and  place  in  the  mayor's  chair,  Edward  R. 
Taylor,  a  well  known  citizen,  retained  lu  his  seat  by  a 
large  majority  at  the  next  election.  The  supervisors  were 
then  permitted  to  resign  and  scatter.  Taylor  choosing  for 
himself  a  new  board.  All  this  was  done  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Spreekcls,  who,  as  dictator  held  the  govern- 
ment of  San  FrancLseo  in  his  hand,  and  might  have  shaped 
it  to  selfish  ends  had  he  been  so  disposed.  Selecting  with 
cnre  men  of  ability  aud  integrity  to  be  installed  in  the 
various  offices  he  made  up  a  good  government  ticket  which 
was  I'leolfd  by  a  sweeping  plurality. 

Hetiey  waa  made  deputy  distrlr-t  attorney  under  Lang- 
don  and  began  his  prosecutions  in  190G  with  129  indict- 
ments a^aiust  Ruef,  besides  those  against  Schniitz,  Calhoun, 
and  otliera.  Implicated  directly  or  indirectly  in  charges 
of  &  more  or  less  criminal  nature  were  the  Telephone,  the 
(Jaft  and  Rieotri?.  and  the  Park»ide  companioB,  and  the 
United  raiIroad«,  together  with  certain  bapkers  and  busi- 
ness and  prof^^iisiona]  men,  and  a  number  of  gambling 
houses,  prostitution  palaces,  and  French  restaurant  e»tab- 
lishments. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  INJUSTICE  OF  LAW 

IN  the  nomenclature  of  American  politics  the  terms  law 
and  justice  are  loosely  used  and  often  misapplied. 
For  example,  we  often  hear  it  said  that  "justice  is  based 
on  law  and  order,  and  without  law  and  order  there  can  be 
no  justice,"  yet  the  phrase  is  meaningless.  Justice  is  an 
attribute;  law,  an  entity.  Justice  is  a  vital  principle  of 
progressive  humanity ;  law  is  an  article,  manufactured  to 
fit  the  occasion.  Justice  is  infinite  and  eternal;  law  is 
finite  and  transient. 

However  we  may  weld  together  the  terms  in  statutes 
and  tribunals,  however  we  may  sound  them  from  the  ros- 
trum there  is  no  relativity  between  them. 

There  are  many  courts  of  law  in  the  United  States; 
there  are  some  courts  of  justice.  And  although  it  seems 
at  times  that  justice  conies  high,  the  overthrow  of  justice 
comes  still  higher.  To  secure  justice  in  a  fair  tribunal  of 
justice  simple  words  properly  proved  should  be  all  that  ia 
necessary,  whereas  to  defeat  justice  subtle  ways  and  ex- 
pensive tricks  arc  required. 

What  is  the  price  of  justice  in  this  Republic  ?  Is  it  so 
costly  an  article  or  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  to  make  it 
nece^ary  for  every  targe  trust,  corporation,  and  special 
interest  to  retain  in  its  service  a  corps  of  expensive  attorneys 
and  judges  f  Is  it  to  secure  or  defeat  the  ends  of  justice 
that  these  men  are  employed  ?  Is  it  to  secure  or  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice  that  smart  lawyers  with  no  conscience  are 
able  to  sell  their  services  at  thirty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  yearl 
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Are  laws  made  to  secure  the  ends  of  juslite,  or  is  justiei? 
made  to  s(?cuni  the  end*  of  law?  How  is  it  that  on  upening 
court  justice  is  caged  and  set  aside,  while  all  tongues  go 
clanioriug  about  law!  "Your  Honor,  this  is  the  law. 
Vour  Honor  is  herein  bound  by  the  iaw.  Your  Honor 
will  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law."  Never  a  word  about 
justice  or  right  or  wrong,  but  paramount  in  every  tribunal, 
great  or  small,  it  is  from  first  to  last  law.  law,  law. 
The  best  paid  lawyer  is  not  he  who  secures  justice,  but  lie 
who  most  miccessfttlly  bamboozles  facts  and  manipulates 
the  statutes. 

IJut  lawa  are  the  fundamental  element  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, the  sign  manual  of  progress.  As  the  laws  are  heard 
and  obeyed  the  people  prosper,  the  powers  of  luind  taking 
the  place  of  brute  force.  By  law  the  universe  regulate.? 
itself;  nebula  revolves  to  substance  and  aubstauct!  clasliiis 
to  nebula ;  the  cosmos  is  law.     So  we  are  taught. 

Wherefore,  although  it  is  a  nuisance,  at  times  cniel, 
merciless,  unjust,  iniquitous,  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  we 
will  not  try  to  get  away  from  it. 

However  inexorable  law  may  be  in  regard  to  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  affairs  of  men  law  is  the  creature,  not  the 
creator.  As  we  have  long  made  our  gods  without  knowing 
it,  so  now  we  make  our  laws,  and  knowing  it  or  not,  in- 
continently turn  them  into  gods  and  fall  down  and  worHliip 
them . 

Law  is  essential  to  continued  progress;  there  can  be  no 
real  or  continued  progress  without  justice;  therefore  in  a 
e^rtuin  sense  it  may  be  said  that  law  is  essential  to  the  com- 
plete and  proper  development  o£  justice. 

If  men  were  more  skilful  in  the  manilCacture  of  law, 
if  the  laws  that  were  made  to  acoomplish  certain  purposes 
did  accomplish  them,  then  those  who  go  to  court  to  get 
joatiee  might  be  willing  to  take  law  instead.  But  as 
law  is  so  gpDOPally  Hfrved  up  in  our  courts  in  plaeo  of 
justice,  would  it  nut  be  well  to  have  more  eourls  of  justice 
and  fewer  courts  of  lawl 


If  in  Amfrirn  wp  do  ni>t  ««  a  niU-  keep  up  that  clown- 
isb  barbarwni  uf  win  "nil  i;"wn  in  court,  In  making  of  the 
jiiilge  a  Santa  Claus  to  fri^hteji  litlKaDts  aud  overawe  the 
IH-(i|ilc,aud  of  the  ofHciatinK  nttornuys  iu  liku  ri)bti.<t  niuimte- 
\mitUM  (fivioR  to  the  court-room  a  burlesque  air,  we  still  re- 
tain in  our  mindH  odoukH  of  the  ancient  euperatition 
rt^Redinfi  law  m  to  i-auBL"  iw  to  forget  that  law  and  govern- 
mr'nt  are  maitf!  l»y  thp  ppoplf"  for  the  peopli^  mid  nut  the 
pc-oplc  for  law  and  governrnpnt, — in  »  word  that  the  people 
are  law  and  government,  that  ji]i1{:ck  are  llio  sprviints  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  (a>nrt-rooiii  with  its  clap-trap  is 
mmply  maehini^ry  to  aid  the  people  in  giving  expression 
to  their  will. 

"Ahl  in  England,  don't  you  know,"  says  my  cockney 
friend,  "wc  wouldn't  think  we  eouhl  get  justice  if  the 
judge  and  solicitors  did  not  appear  in  wig  and  gown." 

AH  the  name  the  English  courts  are  siiperior  to  ours, 
the  wigs  and  gowns,  lik(?  King  George  and  hig  aristflcraey 
of  imitation  men  and  women  with  their  aneient  antics, 
being  innocent  mummery  which  does  not  greatly  interfere 
with  tin-  counw  of  business.  Compared  with  those  of 
England  our  oourUi  of  law  are  a  fraud  and  a  farce;  a 
fraud,  beeaune  fiv«  tinioji  as  much  money  and  time  are 
spent  over  theni  as  is  neeeiwary,  and  a  faree.  beeauae 
when  this  ia  done  three-fourths  of  these  strained  efforts 
bring  uo  adequate  results. 

On  the  invitation  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Alverton, 
Judge  Hunt,  of  San  Francisco,  sat  through  a  day 's  seasion 
of  the  criminal  court  of  appeals  in  London.  In  two  and 
a  half  hours  of  that  session  five  cases  on  appejil  were  heard 
and  decided,  oral  decisions  being  rendered  from  the  bench 
m  soon  as  the  cases  were  siibmittt'd.  Another  amazing 
thing  noted  by  Judge  Ilunt  was  that  in  England  the  im- 
panelmeut  of  a  jury  lakes  but  little  time,  frequently  being 
completed  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  answer  to  this  uric  might  say  that  a  competent  jury 
of  disinterested  men  in  un  important  case  cannot  be  picked 
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up  off  hand  in  half  an  hour.  No?  Well,  then  can  a 
competent  jury  of  disinterested  men  in  an  important  case 
be  secured  in  three  days,  or  in  three  months'  Is  ever  such 
a  juiy  secured?  Is  it  ever  the  aim  or  desir^i  of  the  at- 
torneys on  either  side  to  get  such  a  jury;  is  it  not  rnlher 
their  aim  to  get  jiirynien  prejudiced  in  their  clieut's  favort 

Ib  it  not  as  fair  for  one  Bid*  as  for  the  other  to  alluw 
the  judge  to  impanel  his  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box  and 
go  on  with  the  trial,  after  having  asked  each  one  a  few 
pertinent  questioDsl 

And,  finally,  would  it  not  he  as  well  to  have  honest 
and  capable  judges  to  try  cases,  without  being  hampered 
by  the  useless  presenee  of  twelve  ignorant  or  idiotic  men, — ■ 
judgea  subject  to  recall,  that  when  a  bad  man  gets  him- 
aelf  upon  the  bench  he  may  be  replaced? 

Attorneys  in  England  arc  prohibited  from  asking  un- 
neceeaary  queationa,  which  explains  why  the  jury  in  the 
famous  Crippen  case  waa  obtained  in  two  hours.  Crippen 
was  defended  by  masters  of  technical  law,  and  yet  he  waa 
tried  and  convicted  in  three  daya,  aod  hanged  on  schedule 
time. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  English  courts  toward 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  Judge  Hunt  says:  "Courtesy  is  tlie 
watchword.  Not  a  tjuestion  is  permitted  to  be  answered 
or  a  word  spoken  whieh  will  tend  to  prolong  an  action. 
An  appeal  taken  on  a  technicality  ia  an  unttnowa  quantity. 
The  great  masses  of  court  records  which  we  in  this  country 
associate  with  an  appeal  are  unknown  in  England.  De- 
cisions on  appeal  are  given  orally  and  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  t!ie  ar^mnent." 

I  thank  Judge  Hunt  for  hia  signal  service,  as  it  enables 
me  to  ask  why  we  cannot  have  courts  more  like  those  of 
Englaud,  and  judges  wlio  will  execute  justice  in  one  quarter 
of  the  time  and  coat  now  employed,  and  put  a  stop  to  hair- 
splitting and  hunting  for  technicalities? 

How  different  from  our  hi^h  priests  of  Jurisprudence 
who  are  so  buried  beneath  the  weight  of  supcriluous  Icurn- 
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ing  as  lo  require  oftc-n  a  yoar  or  two  to  work  thoir  way  out 
of  it  with  a  ilyeision  which  even  thon  may  be  nearer  wrong 
Uian  riglit.  Tliu  trutli  is  tlity  art  ubsfsafd  by  technieal- 
ities;  uieety  iu  quibbling  is  praetisml  as  a  fine  art. 

Laws  in  upposilion  to  public  weal  and  popular  opmion 
are  and  should  be  inoperative. 

Laws  made  to  secure  tlie  ends  of  justice  but  which  de> 
feat  justice  are  absurd,  and  if  continued  they  hold  up  to 
sooru  tlio  intelUguuce  of  the  people  who  permit  them  to 
exist. 

The  United  States  Supreme  judge  who  delights  more 
in  exhibiting  his  akill  in  spiitting  hairs  and  finding  teohui- 
ealities  than  in  exacting  justice  disgusts  even  Mr.  Taft, 
who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  split  his  haira  but  carries 
]m  coinplfliuts  to  Congress, 

The  judge  who  sits  upon  the  bench  incapable  of  doing, 
or  unwilling  or  failing  to  do  that  for  which  he  was  created 
is  a  worthless  luacHne  which  shoidd  be  thiown  away.  But 
the  judge  was  not  created  to  do  justice,  we  are  told.  Then 
let  the  proper  laws  be  uiade  by  thu  proper  laiv-making 
power,  and  not  go  on  century  after  century,  learned  counsel 
beating  the  air  before  solemn  judges  in  deep  meditation 
over  the  absurd  conglomeration  called  a  code.  The  time 
Rp(?nt  in  wrangling  over  a  singh*  ease  by  our  ao  learned  ju- 
rists sfuiuld  be  suiRcient  to  frame  the  simple  rules  which 
would  secure  justice.  But  were  the  laws  plain  and  the  road 
to  justice  easy  where  would  he  the  oceupation  of  our  so 
learned  jurists  with  their  long-  tallts  and  large  fees. 

It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  the  judge  is  swora  to  ad- 
minister tlie  laws  and  not  to  make  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  unreel  out  of  his  own  brain 
in  the  name  of  justice  whatever  his  fancy  or  feelings  should 
at  the  moment  dictate. 

Is  this  more  dangerous  than  to  depute  twelve  men  with 
little  brains  to  spare  thus  to  unreel,  not  the  law  but  the 
evidence  wliieh  they  hold  is  or  should  be  one  with  the  law? 
Fnrther  than  this,  what  eode  of  laws  was  ever  made  that 
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an  astute  judge  could  not  find  6awa  enough  in  it  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  tbu  lawV  Far  better  ia  aa  honest  judge 
with  a  few  laws  than  an  uniiitt'lligent  jury  with  mauy  laws. 

Or  if  tlie  laws  are  so  ineffective  and  judges  so  uupe- 
liable  why  do  not  men  learuod  in  the  law  make  the  laws 
what  tJiey  should  be  without  spending  so  imieh  time  in 
idle  talk,  and  then  let  the  peopln  install  men  as  j'udge.s  to 
administer  these  laws  and  execute  justice  1  Here  in  these 
United  Slates,  in  the  fiftieth  century  of  our  civilization, 
for  men  nf  learning  and  intelligence  to  stand  around  like 
images  of  wood  or  atone  realizing  the  miserable  condition 
of  tilings,  the  imperfections  of  the  law  and  the  inefficiency  of 
tile  courts,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  remedy  matters  is 
not  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  the  profession. 

It  is  ridiculona  that  laws  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
whose  operation  divides  the  minds  of  the  ablest  men,  when 
they  should  be  Ro  direct  in  securing  jiistiee  that  a  sehool-boy 
might  construe  them. 

Here  is  an  assembly  called,  a  court  of  justice  with  in- 
terpreters of  the  law  and  ministers  of  leanmig.  With  due 
Bolemnity  the  judge  takes  his  seat  amidst  calls  for  order. 
Then  begins  the  battle  between  law  and  justice  and  when 
JDstice  is  duly  overthrown  the  conqueror  ateps  proudly 
forth,  once  more  a  victor  in  many  battles. 

Is  not  the  mens  hgis,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  to  be  con- 
aidered  at  nil,  but  only  the  letter  of  the  lawl 

Let  us  have  law  nml  order  by  all  mearis,  and  statutes 
and  eonalitutions,  and  fighting  men  and  ]ian^'iri<>u,  and 
battle-ahips  ami  penitentiaries,  all  to  serve  the  fetish  law, 
bnt  let  the  law  meanwhile  feed  its  fetish.  Law  is  a  neees- 
sary  evil,  and  judges  must  coniiDe  their  decisions  within 
the  limits  of  it,  but  as  long  as  law  is  so  faulty  i&  it  wise 
to  so  blindly  serve  it?  Might  we  not  have  a  law  that  courts 
should  first  of  all  secure  justice  and  that  u  law  which  dc- 
feata  justice  should  be  inoperative  t 

Indeed  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  certain  quarters 
in  that  direction,  as  on  ameudmcnt  to  the  constitution  for- 
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bidding  t!io  revvenial  of  a  judgment  by  the  aupreme  court 
on  techniciil  gnnindi,  which  is  a  sU'p  toward  ifiving  justice 
the  Biipremacy  iicfore  the  law  that  it  descrvfs, 

'When  the  wise  mechanician  seen  that  his  machine  is 
imperfect,  that  instead  &f  accompUshiJis  his  purpose  it  de- 
leat«  it,  will  be  endow  it  with  inexorable  necessity  axid 
Btand  by  in  a  atate  of  imbecility,  and  declare  that  though 
he  made  tho  machine  he  must  not  olter  it«  running  1 

As  laws  ar«  made  to  seeure  the  ends  of  jiislii.'*,  if  they 
fall  in  thin  they  are  not  law's,  or  $li(iiild  not  be  so  con< 
sidered,  and  it  sboiild  not  be  permissible  fur  the  judge  to 
oonstrue  th<?ni  to  1he  obstruction  of  justice. 

An  illeg:itimate  child  may  not  claim  a  share  in  the 
pareotfll  estate.  Is  this  rightl  No,  but  it  is  the  law.  That 
is  to  Siiy,  u  law  is  made  and  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
to  pcrpetnate  injustice?  It  seems  so.  Then  let  the  law  be 
changed,  and  until  it  is  changed  the  people  it  oppears  must 
aubmit  to  legalized  injustioe. 

Before  the  American  bar  association,  in  New  York,  G. 
W.  Kirchwey,  dean  of  the  Columbia  law  school,  declared 
that  "Our  courts  must  realize  once  for  all  that  the  power 
to  do  justice,  greater  than  the  power  to  administer  law,  is 
the  power  that  is  really  committed  to  them;  that  a  prece- 
dent is  only  a  signpost  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which 
the  feet  of  jaistice  must  go,  not  a  rule  binding  upon  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  the  judge;  that  onr  coitrts  are 
set  in  their  high  places  as  interpreters  of  the  popular  seuse 
of  morality  and  right  and  the  popular  sense  of  justice,  not 
afl  interpreters  of  obsfiure  oraelca  handed  down  from  a 
remote  antiquity.  They  will  receive  and  they  will  de- 
serve respect  so  long  ns  the  law  wbieh  Ihey  lay  down  is  the 
expression  of  the  public  will,  and  no  longer." 

There  is  no  excuse  whatever  fur  the  miserable  machinery 
we  have  fof  grinding  out  juslioe.  A  stranger  from  Al- 
trurta  sitting  in  one  of  our  court-rooms  for  half  an  hour 
would  set  us  down  for  a  jiatiou  of  imbeciles.  What  is  it 
they  are  tiyiug  to  dot  he  would  ask.    Or  what  is  it  they 
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are  trying  not  to  dol  Not  one  mardercr  in  ten  is  punished 
at  all;  not  one  in  a  Immlred  is  banged;  for  killing  twenty- 
ttne  men,  workinjj-mL'u,  in  a  buncli,  and  i!oufeasing  to  it,  the 
inurderer,  a  labor  leader,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  but  will  probably  be  set  free  in  a  few  yeara  to  go  forth 
and  kill  twenty-one  more,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

A  somewhat  hollow  appendage  of  law  is  precedent. 
What  is  precedent?  Previoua  usage;  something  similar 
and  antecedent,  which  because  of  having  heen  used  must 
be  used  again.  Sound  or  unsound,  right  or  wrong,  just 
or  unjust,  having  onoe  taken  part  in  a  judicial  decision  it 
becomes  a  rule.  The  absurdity  of  which  appears  in  the 
excuse  of  the  California  supreme  court  when  brought  up 
against  an  admitted  violation  of  the  constitution  iu  the 
Buef  case,  which  was  that  it  was  only  follorring  its  own 
custom ! 

A  law  once  broken,  or  an  illogical  or  absurd  ruling  made 
by  a  high  tribunal,  it  is  a  preeedent,  and  may  be  used 
indefinitely  to  legally  break  laws  and  enforce  unjust  de- 
cisions. 

It  made  it  right  because  a  supreme  judge  had  broken 
the  law  tliese  many  times  for  him  to  go  on  breaking  it  at 
all  times,  so  he  said.  And  be  waa  right,  if  there  is  ao 
much  in  precedent. 

Whether  or  not  preeedent  is  sensible  and  sound, 
whether  or  not  it  is  right  and  proper  to  follow  precedent 
depends  altogether  on  what  the  precedent  is,  which  reduces 
tlie  propositi&u  to  an  absurdity. 


The  groat  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  court  practice  is  the  fetish  that  men  of  the  law  make 
of  their  profession.  Leannod  in  the  law,  learned  in  the 
Bcriptnres,  are  expressions  which  to  the  vulgar  mind  imply 
something  akin  to  the  supernatural,  and  lawyers  and  judges 
seem  tinctured  a  trifle  with  like  superstition.  Nowhere 
was  this  ever  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  wide- 
spread discuaaious  relative  to  the  recall  of  the  judiciary. 
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in  vhicli  was  displayed  a  rath'er  unusual  lack  of  logic. 
Nowhure  have  our  lanyera  and  judges,  guardians  of  juris- 
prudence and  ministers  of  justice,  ever  appeared  at  greater 
disadvaiitag*.''  thau  while  speaking  on  tliis  measure,  whioK 
bas  bc^fii  adopted  by  so  many  of  the  elates.  The  attitude 
assDmed  and  tin:  nrgunients  advanced  were  the  outcome  of 
various  TiiotivL-s  or  Jdiosyiicraeies.  The  ablest  attorneys, 
wlio  hIicuUI  and  did  know  betlcr,  were  governed  by  tiieir 
relations,  artiial  or  dt.'sired,  witli.  the  judges.  To  advo- 
cate their  recall  would  antagonize  the  court  and  lessen  the 
influence  of  the  pleader. 

Aixuther  class  believes  it  bad  for  judges  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  so  closely  subservient  to  public  vagaries. 

A  third  olsss  holds  to  the  superstition  that  law  and  llmbBi 
of  the  law  belong  to  the  category  of  things  sacred,  and  noti 
to  bo  lightly  handled  by  the  layman. 

Some  of  the  judges  favored  recall,  and  some  were  against 
it.  Mr.  Taft,  usually  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  any 
question,  and  if  ever  again  made  a  judge  would  himself 
soon  be  a  fit  subject  for  recall,  strongly  opposed  the 
measure. 

It  was  for  lawyers  and  judges  an  unfortunate  break 
in  the  long  age  of  their  adoration  this  abrupt  revolution  ia 
ideag  and  aeutimont  eoneerning  law  and  justice,  eoneerniug 
the  nilepship  of  men  by  men,  the  mlersliip  of  the  people 
by  the  people;  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  judieiai-y  that 
their  sanctity  sliould  be  thus  imperiled  and  their  prestige 
thus  lost  to  them  forever. 

To  a  liiyman  the  argumenta  advenced  by  the  judges 
showed  a  fundRioerital  eiTor  of  judgmeat,  a  warped  intellect 
not  unlike  that  displayed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hia  diseuB- 
Biona  with  Robert  IngersoU.  The  former  assumed  that 
the  scriptures  were  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  attempted 
to  prove  their  validity  by  the  writings  themselves.  The 
judges  assumed  that  they  were  different  from  others,  that 
the  judge  and  his  offiee  were  sacred.  The  people  do  not 
BO  see  it     They  see  nothing  in  the  judge  or  ia  his  oflSce, 
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or  m  ocmrEa  of  law — nU  articles  manuEaclured  by  the  people 
— that  ueiiU  protection  I'roiii  thf  will  of  the  people  that  are 
not  fottod  in  governors,  legislsitors,  sheriffs,  or  other 
officials. 

The  qii«Ktion  arises,  are  those  judges  with  mLnds  so 
warped  by  so  simple  a  sul)ject  as  the  recall  of  the  judiciary, 
are  they  coiupeteot  to  hold  court  at  all,  or  attempt  to  de- 
termine other  simple  subjects! 

Such  judges  as  still  hold  to  theae  ancient  hallucinHtinns 
would  do  well  to  give  them  up,  for  the  people  will  have  the 
recall  whether  tlie  judges  like  it  or  not,  and  if  any  do  not 
wish  to  serve  on  thc8«  terms  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so. 

To  the  reflective  mind  of  average  penetration  all  the 
arguments  opposing  the  recall  of  judges  while  favoring 
the  recall  of  otlwr  officials  are  equally  fallacious.  Those  of 
tie  first  class,  where  the  argumeut  is  made  simply  to  curry 
favor  with  the  court,  are  not  worthy  of  cousideration,  being 
hypocritical  throughout. 

Those  emanating  from  the  second  and  third  categories 
are  equally  imsoimd.  The  first  usually  advanced  is  the 
eflCcct  of  popular  pressure  upon  the  decision  of  the  court. 
This  implies  three  equally  absurd  conditions.  First,  the 
fear  of  recall  is  or  should  be  no  greater  than  the  fear  of 
non-election  for  another  term,  and  poor  indeed  must  be 
our  opinion  of  one  we  imagined  so  weak  and  culpable  as 
to  fipeak  falsely  through  fear  of  losing  office.  Second,  no 
judge  was  ever  yet  retailed  for  rendering  a  righteous 
judgment,  uor  is  he  ever  likely  to  be.  Third,  do  righteous 
judge  ever  yet  feared  recall. 

No  nation  accords  its  jiidieiary  a  higher  position  than 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  most  part  onr  judges  are 
able  and  honest.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  society  and  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  inntience  for  good.  How  can  we  suy, 
then,  that  euch  men  are  so  weak  and  timid  aa  to  allow  their 
decisions  to  he  influenced  by  fear  of  the  people  who  elce-ted 
them,  by  fear  of  any  considcTation,  least  of  all  that  of 
losing  ofScel     To  discourage  judicial  legislation,  as  is  the 
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teadeney  of  the  profesion,  ia  to  reduce  the  supreme  court 
to  a  pteee  of  madunery,  to  Genre  as  a  bolaDce-whecl  for 
the  regulatdon  of  the  law. 

Admit  a<i  they  tell  us,  those  leamM  in  the  law,  thftt 
judges  are  not  lawmakers,  that  they  are  not  admimatrntorB, 
that  thoy  are  not  to  dctemiiDe  what  the  law  should  be  but 
what  it  is,  and  that  their  independfince,  their  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  of  freeJom  is  of  the  first  consequence  t«  the  stabil- 
ity  of  tlie  state,  "We  should  answer  that  man  estahlishes 
the  law,  while  a  power  superior  to  that  of  man  estublishea 
justice.  Men  make  a  law  which  uutil  abrogated  must  be 
blindly  followed,  though  it  leads  dowo  to  destruction. 
This  makea  a  fool  of  ooe  and  a  fetish  of  the  other. 

They  might  argue  that  as  the  laws  are  conflicting  and 
jiistice  erratic  they  would  reserve  to  themaelvea  the  right 
of  interpretation  and  like  the  judges  follow  their  own 
shades  of  opinion.  One  is  as  logical  as  the  other;  the  law 
impedes  justiee  for  the  judge  and  business  for  the  grafter. 

What  ia  a  government  without  a  eonstitution,  they  ask; 
what  is  a  court  of  justice  without  law;  what  is  a  judleiaiy 
without  hidebound  hooks  to  keep  the  judges  straight!  Do 
we  want  to  iuTest  courts  of  law  with  arbitrary  powen  and 
give  them  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  functions,  and  per- 
mit the  judge  to  determine  cases  according  to  his  fancy? 
If  the  law  is  faulty  change  it,  but  do  not  ask  the  judge  to 
forswear  himself. 

By  no  means.  First  let  the  law  be  just,  then  let  the 
law  say  to  the  judge,  in  cases  where  law  and  justice  con- 
flict, let  justice  govern.  If  the  incumbent  is  not  competent 
to  do  this,  remove  him,  and  put  in  bis  place  a  man  who  is 
competent. 

Idle  talk,  impracticable,  will  not  work,  they  would  say. 
Then  adopt  some  course  that  will  work,  any  course  but 
the  present  one,  which  works  too  well  for  the  devotees  of 
high  crime. 


To  say  that  courts  of  law,  as  at  present  existing,  are  not 
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Bwaye3  more  by  corporate  money  and  flcetive  legerHemnin 
than  by  the  interests  of  the  comruou wealth  is  to  aay  what 
every  one  kno^vs  to  be  uotrue.  Judges  as  well  as  senators 
and  presidents  are  very  human,  and  few  decisions  are 
rendered  tliat  are  not  first  submitted  to  the  subeonscioas 
lime-light  of  future  elections. 

The  eyes  of  the  judge  resting  on  a  wealthy  litigant  are 
not  the  same  eyes  that  regard  the  ragged  offender. 

The  people  are  the  law  and  tlie  govemnient.  The 
people,  not  the  judges,  are  the  Almighty.  The  people 
thinli  more  of  right  and  wrong  than  of  the  law,  the 
judges  care  nothing  for  right  or  wrong,  the  law  m  their 
deity. 

Judges  should  not  be  influenced  by  popular  feeling, 
they  Bay.  Why  t  Judgee  are  not  infallible;  they  are  mere 
men  liiie  ourselves.  The  people  are  sometimes  right  whon 
the  judges  are  wrong.  Or  if  judges  should  not  be  swayed 
by  the  people,  should  they  then  be  swayed  by  the  elonuence 
of  an  attorney?  The  Almighty  who  listen-s  alike  to  the 
prayers  of  his  people  and  the  bowlings  of  the  mob  judges 
all.  May  not  earthly  judges,  therefore,  hear  without  preju- 
dice the  voice  of  the  people, — which  we  have  been  totd  is 
tlie  voice  of  trod — as  well  as  the  words  of  a  paid  pleader! 
The  one  is  spontaneous,  the  other  partisan;  the  one  is  void 
of  special  interest*,  the  other  is  for  thus  much  moneys  p^r 
diem. 

It  appears  then  in  the  matter  of  recall  that  the  people 
may  be  trusted  to  elect  a  judge,  but  not  to  discharge  him. 
At  electioOj  it  is  the  sovereign  people;  at  a  recall  it  is  the 
mob.  To  recall  a  state  judge  in  moat  of  the  states  requires 
the  names  of  .'ifl,OflO  or  more  voters  to  a  petition,  and  after 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  polls, — quite  a  con- 
siderable mob. 

When  there  can  be  no  recall  except  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  voters  in  the  state,  and  that  is  mob  rule,  then  the 
state  is  a  mob.  In  an  elective  judieiary  Ihe  judge  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.     He  may  call  the  people  a  mob  if 
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be  likes,  b«  ina>'  say  of  those  who  elected  him  to  olGce  that 
they  are  a  rabble  auci  under  Uie  nile  of  passion,  it  ninkcs 
no  dift'erenoe;  these  are  they  who  placed  him  on  the  beneh, 
and  to  tlic^ni  alone  must  he  answer  for  }iis  acts,  that  is  to 
say  it  he  still  wt&Iies  to  £«rv»  a  mob  iu  the  capaoity  of 
judge. 

Will  the  recall  Ipjweii  the  independence  of  the  judges 
more  than  it  is  already  lessened  by  the  diairc  for  rei-lection  t 
Will  fear  of  recall  be  greater  than  present  fear  of  defeat 
at  the  polla? 

It  would  mnke  judECS  subservient  to  the  people  and 
compel  the  bench  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defense,  we  are 
told.  And  why  not^  Tht>  judfje  is  one  of  the  people, 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  if  charged  willi  error  or  misde- 
meanor  why  should  he  not  defend  himself? 

Prominent  members  of  the  legal  profession  who  regard 
the  law,  or  pretend  so  to  regard  it^  us  soniething  saered,  and 
the  machinery  of  law  not  to  be  tampered  with,  who  invest 
the  presiding  officer  with  raore  than  ordinary  powers  and 
dignities,  with  worshipful  forms  of  approach  and  address, 
disrespect  not  to  say  intimidation  being  saerile^ious,  do 
not  80  without  a  purpose.  Ileuce  the  arguments  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  are  of  the  kast  value  in  determining  this 
question. 

Fear  of  the  effects  of  the  recall  shows  lack  of  eonfiden<'e 
in  both  the  people  and  the  judiciary. 

Voters  RufSciently  intelligent  to  elect  good  offieials  are 
not  likely  to  undo  their  work  without  cause.  No  judjje 
witii  clean  hands  and  a  pure  conscience  nerd  ever  be  ufrnid 
of  the  people  who  placed  him  in  office. 

When  the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Cnlunihift 
proved  disloyal,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the 
recall  of  judges  Mr.  Lincoln  had  Congress  abolish  that 
court  and  cstabHsh  a  new  one,  leaving  the  luijiist  judges 
to  their  own  dewoes.  Comparing  this  incidpnt  with  Taft's 
presumptuous  veto  of  the  Arizona  statehood  bill  Senator 
Clapp  said,  "There  is  absolutely  no  logical  distinction  be^ 
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twecn  the  recall  as  applied  to  bad  judges  and  the  recall  for 
other  bad  tilBoers," 

A  judge  of  the  United  States  Giiprcme  court,  Stephen  J, 
Field,  sitting  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  feared 
aastault  from  a  former  .judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia, David  S.  Terry,  employed,  not  the  law,  but  an 
attache  of  the  eourt  to  atteud  and  protuet  him.  Travelling 
lip  from  th«  smith  on  one  oceasion  it  happened  that  the 
two  judges  found  tliemsdves  on  the  same  train.  Stopping 
to  dino,  Terry  fiuislied,  and  was  passing  out  by  where  Field 
was  :*eated  with  his  man  wh^n  Terry  flipped  hLs  glove  in 
Field's  face.  Whereupon  Fiehi's  man  rose  in  his  seat  and 
shot  Terry  dead.  The  slayer,  some  would  say  murderer, 
was  arrested,  and  after  a  form  of  trial  was  of  course  ac- 
quitted. 

Here  is  a  atrilring'  esample  of  the  law's  logic,  a  proof 
of  how  much  or  how  little  faith  the  man  of  law  places  in 
his  profeasioa.  Was  it  not  an  unjustitiabk  assault?  Yes, 
but  there  is  the  law.  Was  not  the  digni^  of  the  court 
assailed  1  Yes,  but  there  is  the  law.  Or  should  the  court 
keep  a  gun  in  its  desk  wherewith  to  ma.iiitain  its  dignity! 
la  theu  the  law  a  fitting  instrument  for  every  thing  ex- 
cept ilself  ?  Ts  it  fair  and  prop&r  for  me  to  kill  a  man  for 
flipping  his  glove  iu  uiy  face?  Is  it  right  for  a  United 
States  supreme  judg'e  to  do  sot  Field  knew  his  life  was 
not  in  dtinger,  that  Terry  sought  only  to  insult  him. 

Behold  the  majesty  of  tlie  law !  Here  was  a  judge  in 
good  stauding  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
sitting  on  the  beiich  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  all  ths  two 
Americns.  backed  by  all  the  enginery  of  power  in  the  United 
States;  when  bis  person  is  threatened  by  vioKxice,  instead 
of  invoking  for  protection  the  law  which  he  so  liberally  di». 
penses  to  others,  be  orders  an  assassination  in  the  old  ven- 
detta form,  and  sees  it  carried  out  in  his  own  presence. 
And  never  a  word  of  tuquliy  or  reproach  from  any  of  the 
limbs  of  the  law. 

Wheu  the  mayur-prcocher'a  son  shot  to  death  a  newa- 
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paptT  man  for  alleRCil  tlefnmotion,  a  ppomincnt  lawyer, 
im  ht-iiriiiti  t>I  it,  «xi:laiiiie<i,  "Tjii  plad  of  it."  "Yffl," 
said  his  infonner,  "nuw  haiif;;  the  yo\mg  lord  of  the 
mayoralty^  and  two  of  them  will  b«  diapoaed  of." 

"He  shan't  he  handed;  he  ahan't  be  hanged!"  broke 
forth  the  lawyer  violently. 

"Wliy,  judnn',  J  tboiigbt  you  were  a  law  and  order  man, 
A  forte  outHl<lc  of  the  law  alew  tlie  man,  now  let  the  law 
■lay  the  slayer." 

"He  shan't  be  liBnged,  he  shan't  be  hanged,"  was  the 
only  argiunent  this  able  jurist  could  find  In  extenuation  of 
an  illegal  act. 

William  T.  Sherman,  at  one  time  army  captain  and 
tanker  in  San  Francisco,  a  vehement  though  illogical  de- 
fender of  impotent  law,  took  offence  at  something  James 
Casey  said  of  him  In  a  newspaper  Casey  published. 

"I  went  aip  stairs  to  Casey's  room,"  Sherman  says, 
"and  told  him  if  he  ever  attempted  to  levy  blackmail  on 
me  or  my  brother  bankers  again,  I  would  pitch  him  and  his 
prew  out  op  the  third  story  window." 

Oht  my  dear  General,  why  this  violence,  why  this  dis- 
graceful display  of  mobocracy,  why  not  employ  the  law  or 
call  out  the  military  T 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  officer  or  servant 
of  the  law,  a  professional  or  military  man  of  ordinary 
spirit,  who  has  wot  many  times  in  the  course  of  an  active 
life  taken  the  law,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  his  own 
hands  despite  hi*  ceaseless  shoutings  of  law  and  order. 
Even  the  saintliest  divine,  in  his  dealings  witli  the  devil, 
does  not  always  folloiv  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  really  amusing  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  the  ab- 
surdity of  it  all,  the  actual  supporters  of  law  and  order 
arrayed  ostensibly  against  law  while  securing  the  purposes 
of  the  law;  the  limbs  of  tie  law,  and  its  loud-mouthed  advo- 
cates, flourishing  their  pistols  and  bowie-knives  iu  defense 
of  lawbreakers,  and  shouting  defiance  to  law-respecting 
citizens. 
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Lim'bs  of  the  la.vr,  as  <|uickly  as  lajmeD,  will  become  a 
mob  to  quell  a  mob. 

Geary,  the  mayor,  calls  vigilnnee  "na  unlawful  and  dis- 
graceful business,"  and  thra  joins  it.  J.  Neely  Jolmson, 
governor,  denounces  vigilance  and  incontinently  assaults 
LawTeuce.  editor  of  the  Times  and  Transcript,  tlie  governor 
getting  the  worst  of  the  fight.  Murray,  chief  justice  of 
tbe  supreme  court  of  California,  and  Terry,  one  of  the  as- 
sociate judges,  delighted  io  deeds  of  chivalry  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law. 

Were  a  business  man  to  manage  his  business  as  Ulc 
judges  manage  theirs,  he  would  aoon  find  himself  standing 
alone. 

Were  a  business  man,  in  the  manageinent  of  Itis  affairs, 
soberly  to  consider  such  ehieano  as  judges  claim  to  be  nee- 
essarj'  he  would  be  cnlled  a  trickster. 

Were  a  business  man  to  take  the  time  and  employ  tlie 
methods  of  judges  in  reaching  conclusions  and  deciding 
issues  be  vould  not  long  be  a  business  man. 

There  is  no  more  neeessity  for  judges  to  act  outflide 
the  pale  of  common  aense  than  there  is  for  business  or  mili- 
tary men  to  do  so.  A  general  taking  two  years  in  whieh  to 
plan  a  campaign  would  cut  no  more  ridiculoua  figure  than 
a  judge  who  put  off  a  decision  for  two  years  whieh  should 
be  rendi'red  in  two  days,  and  which  an  English  judge  would 
determine  in  two  minutes. 

The  nde  of  a  cliqne  or  a  cabal  is  but  little  better  than 
the  rule  of  a  mob.  The  judge  who  decides  for  law  against 
justice  is  a  more  dangerous  instrument  in  public  ajfairs 
than  the  judge  who  derides  for  justice  against  law.  The 
central  idea,  or  frenzy  if  you  like,  of  the  mob  is  on  the  side 
of  justice,  and  where  justice  is  quickly  and  Biirely  meted 
out  there  is  no  mob  rule. 

A  slavish  following  of  ill-(>onRtnict(Hl  laws  is  ihe  cause 
of  hflif  the  crime  and  of  nil  the  molmcracy.  If  Kumetiineo 
might  seems  to  make  right,  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  end 
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right  makes  might.  No  law,  leaving  the  mob  to  have  its 
way,  is  betU-r  thHO  bad  or  imperfect  Iiiw  which  compels 
the  coDBeientiouB  judge  to  aii  net  of  injustice. 

Man  beuig  man  coercion  is  one  with  his  nature.  He 
not  only  lovvs  to  coerce  others  but  lie  feels  the  m-eessity 
himself  of  being  coerced,  not  by  olhers  but  by  himself.  So 
he  makes  laws  for  hiniacif  and  others.  Tie  snhscribejs  to 
them.  He  reveres  them.  Th^y  are  Mciloch.  more  than 
Diaoa  of  the  Ephcsians,  more  than  the  gfoldcn  calf  at 
Mount  Sinai.  Created  as  an  aid  to  righteousness,  they  are 
more  than  righteonancs-s ;  creatpd  to  seentre  the  ends  of 
jiiHtice  they  are  more  than  justice.  Moloeh,  Diana,  and  the 
Calf  are  greater  than  their  makers.  Were  it  not  better  to 
make  juattee  the  Moloch,  the  Diyn.'i,  and  the  Calf,  and  let 
law  serve  the  end  for  which  it  was  created? 

The  law  is  act  upon  a  pedestal  of  Molnch  and  approached 
with  bowed  head  and  bended  Imee.  Its  high  priests  are 
the  holy  ones  of  a  rein  c  a  mat  ion,  the  ju-stice  of  heaven 
brought  to  earth.  Thouph  they  be  rank-smelling  with 
iniquity,  they  have  a  skeleton  robe  of  righteousness  which 
must  protect  them.  Justice  herself  must  stand  aside  and 
bow  ia  hutuilitj'  before  the  law. 

The  Asiatics  have  30,000  deities  good  nnd  bad.  The 
bad  ones  they  propitiate  by  pr^iyer.  The  good  ones,  being 
good,  need  no  supplicating:.  The  modern  high  jurist  has 
30.000  technicalities,  each  one  n  Rod,  atid  all  bad,  and  80 
requiring  endless  adoration  and  praiae. 


As  you  pass  a  person  on  the  street  unconsciously  you 
take  hia  measure.  As  you  speak  with  hini  you  feel  it  still 
more.  His  voice  rings  true  or  false;  ho  cannot  disguise 
it ;  he  is  what  he  ia.  I  have  seen  sitting  on  the  bench  men 
80  fixed  in  constitutional  integrity  that  no  power  on  earth 
oould  commit  thera  to  a  diRhonest  course.  Measure  up 
properly  the  man  you  make  judge  and  neither  you  nor  he 
need  ever  fear  recall.  Such  a  man  would  reeati  himself 
long  before  those  who  voted  him  into  office  would  have 
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an  opprirtiinity  of  doing  so  when  once  he  found  Mb  liooor 
or  his  manhood  placed  in  eireuniseriptiim. 

San  Francisco  has  always  had  some  good  superior  court 
judg:es,  able  and  consoientioua  men,  with  minds  more  in* 
tent  on  present  duty  than  on  future  rei-leetion,  and  not 
afraid  lo  send  a  rehuke  to  the  judgea  of  a  higher  court 
whenever  they  deemed  it  neeeaaary.  "With  regard  to  the 
higher  courts  it  has  been  from  the  first  entirely  different. 
No  greater  scoundrels  ever  disgraced  a  judicial  bench 
than  some  of  the  supreme  judges  of  gold-digging  days, 
southernera,  mostly,  fire-eaters,  murderers,  pimps,  and 
proslituto  keflpora,  more  criminal  than  any  criminal  elasa 
the  country  has  ever  seen.  And  they  have  had  some  worthy 
RUt'cessors,  and  yet  always  enough  others  of  high  integrity 
sufficient  to  save  the  state.  Tlie  railway  inen  paid  little 
attention  to  judges  of  the  lower  courts,  but  took  care  always 
to  own  and  control  the  appellate  tribimals. 

When  Hiram  Johnson  overthrew  railway  mle,  however, 
he  drew  the  sting  from  these  wasps  also,  and  with  the 
scare  from  late  publicity,  and  itH  effect  upon  the  pend- 
ing bill  for  the  recall  of  judges,  these  high  officiala  deemed 
it  about  time  to  attend  to  their  own  reformati&n. 

Too  much  ia  niado  of  the  law;  there  are  too  many 
lawj'ers,  too  mnny  judges  and  courts  of  law.  An  inci-ease 
of  judges  is  askt^d  fur  when  the  number  should  be  reduced, 
instead,  ami  i^vcry  judge  in  offlee  sliould  be  j-equired  to  do 
twice  the  work  in  half  the  time. 

At  the  same  time  the  coimtry  needs  a  better  judiciary, 
able  judges  of  high  integrity:  state  attorneys  who  spare  no 
pains  to  punish  the  guilty  but  will  not  convict  the  innocent 
of  crime  for  reputation's  sake;  honest  lawj'erfl  with  an 
open  mind  and  clean  tongue;  jury -bos  void  of  wooden 
images;  find  over  the  judicial  bench  the  inscription,  Law 
always,  but  Juatioe  First. 


CHAPTER    XV 


AN   UNHOLV   ALLIANCE 


ONE  would  tbiiik  that  a  ftingle  experience  lUce  the 
Schniitz  and  Kuef  episode  would  prove  sufficient  for 
auy  eomrauniiy  for  a  lifetime,  but  it  scema  that  further 
humiliation  luust  be  endured  before  eccomplishing  the  com- 
plete regeDeratioQ.  o£  the  city,  now  near  at  hand.  And  we 
must  always  remember  that  it  waa  not  the  people  of  San 
Frsncisco,  or  of  California,  who  thus  chose  the  lower  life, 
but  cliques  and  clnsses  of  society  bandiug  lii  various  forntB 
and  degrees  fur  the  furtherance  of  their  personal  interests 
and  evil  instinets,  without  regard  to  their  own  good  name 
or  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 

During  the  Taylor  adoiiniatratioii,  which  stood  for 
good  goverument  and  the  punishment  of  criniiuats,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  there  were  four  eeveral  elaases  that  chafed 
under  the  restraint. 

First,  the  high  bribers,  who  found  theniselTes  in  danger 
of  prison  bars.  Prosecntion  to  them  was  escecdingly  dift- 
tasteful.  With  these  were  their  friends  nnd  Bvmpathizers, 
men  of  financial  standing  and  easy  morals,  having  biisiuesB 
relations  with  the  crimtuals. 

Seeondly,  corporations,  special  interests,  and  tlie  many 
lawyers  and  politicians  who  live  by  gnidiug  corporate  capi- 
tal through  the  mazes  of  tlie  law,  escaping  the  law  while 
breaking  it,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  railway,  its  governors 
and  satellites,  who  besides  running  their  ti'ains  had  fox  so 
long  a  time  been  running  the  government.  Convenient  for 
liicse,  as  well  as  for  the  bribers  themselves,  was  a  proeecu- 
ting  attorney  who  would  not  prosecute  whenever  an  imple- 
ment BO  vile  could  he  fonnd. 
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Third,  the  predatory  press  that  sold  itself  to  iofaiuy  for 
»  siriitU  price  at  the  (inst  uffer. 

And  finally  the  low  element,  so-called  but  in  reality  no 
lower  than  the  highest  of  ihia  unholy  category,  the  denizens 
of  th(!  Tenderloin,  thioves  of  low  degreu  after  the  manner  of 
the  olden  time,  proeun^fs,  ganiljlers,  aud  the  keepers  of 
French  rcstanrant  ssBigrifltion  houses,  all  who  delighted  ui 
the  thoiiglit  of  a  proiniseii  free  iipen  town,  a  Paris  in 
America. 

All  these,  together  with  the  herds  of  voters  tllcir  nion^ 
and  iiifliieiicp  eould  drive  up  to  (he  polls,  were  fewer  in 
numher  than  the  adherents  of  good  gnvernnicnt,  whicJi  were 
and  are  the  real  San  Francisco.  So  anxious,  however,  were 
the  bankers,  street  railway  officials,  and  all  the  other  claascs 
above  mentioned  to  defeat  Ileney  and  atop  the  prosecutions 
of  the  rich  criminaJs  that  thf>y  agreed  to  debauch  their 
city  and  turn  her  over  to  the  so-calEed  labor  itnion  party 
in  return  for  that  party's  agreement  to  support  and  help 
elect  to  the  office  of  district  attornt^y  a  man  who  would  have 
all  the  indictments  dismissed. 

This  then  was  the  unholy  alliance,  by  means  of  which 
was  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  another  labor  leader, 
even  more  objeetionabln  if  possible  than  Sehiiiitz,  one  P. 
H.  McCarthy,  a  blatant  Irishman,  coarse,  vulgar,  brazen- 
faced, and  wofnlly  incompetent — a  man  whom  these  same 
bankers  and  enpitalista  wouEd  not  have  had  connected  with 
their  own  buainess  in  any  capacity. 


A  pair  of  Pats,  and  a  thousand  other  Pats;  Pat  of  the 
sonthem  chivnliy,  Pnt  of  tlie  Emerald  isle;  in  the  enforced 
embrace  each  feels  himself  degraded.  And  justly  so.  Not 
that  Pat  scorned  Pat  Ihe  less,  but  that  Pat  loved  his  liberty 
more.  Wherefore  a  ut-'w  shufilc  aud  a  new  deal.  High 
low  Pat  and  the  stnnic.  And  over  the  dunes  i%  heard  the 
battle  crieH,  Stand  Pat  (.'alhoun!  Stand  Pat  McCarthy  I 
For  Pat  joins  Pat  and  Uie  country  ftoai  to  Pat.  St.  Pat^ 
riek  save  us!     Why  drave  he  all  his  snatces  to  Americal 
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In  an  unholy  alliance  capital  joins  hands  with  labor, 
and  not  a  blush  upon  the  face  of  either.  Decency  must  be 
defeated  at  any  cost  as  it  hurts  business.  High  crime  and 
low  crime  fraternize  better  than  graft  and  good  government. 

Before  the  world  Pat  and  Pat  were  not  friendly,  but 
in  private  Pat  played  into  Pat's  hands  with  distinction. 
If  Pat  would  help  Pat  elect  to  office  certain  men  bad  enough 
for  his  purposes,  notably  a  lawyer,  a  lonely  lawyer,  and 
such  a  little  one,  you  know,  Pat  would  help  make  a  mayor 
of  Pat.  For  Pat  did  not  like  to  think  of  himself  in  short 
hair  and  striped  clothes  behind  prison  bars,  even  though 
the  intervening  supreme  court  should  smile  upon  him  re- 
assuringly. And  as  for  his  company,  whose  twenty-flve 
millions  of  money  had  been  transmuted  by  some  magic 
process  into  ninety  millions  of  stock,  on  which  the  munici> 
pality  was  kindly  requested  to  allow  a  fair  interest  to  be 
made, — this  company  would  like  the  Geary  street  or  other 
city  railroads  discouraged. 

Union  labor  alone  as  I  have  said  never  elected  any  one 
to  office  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  only  when  the  labor 
leaders  joined  hands  with  high  crime  to  defeat  good  govern- 
ment that  they  found  themselves  successful  at  the  polls. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  whenever  a  labor  leader 
was  elected  to  office,  the  working-men  were  always  the  first 
to  sicken  of  him.  So  with  regard  to  the  chivalrous  sup- 
porters of  high  crime,  whenever  they  placed  one  of  their 
tools  in  office  they  were  quick  to  become  disgusted  with  him 
and  drive  him  out.  They  wanted  only  virtuous  women  to 
enjoy,  and  men  of  high  integrity  to  do  their  dirty  work. 
Let  all  the  world  be  good,  else  there  is  no  relish  for  them 
in  their  crooked  ways. 

The  suzerainty  of  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  not  attended  by  flattering  success,  A  strong 
man  of  determined  purpose,  as  his  ample  jaw  and  thick 
neck  indicated,  he  carried  about  him  too  much  the  air  of 
a  bully  to  please  people  inclining  rather  to  the  iotellectual. 
That  he  possessed  courage  no  one  doubted,  particularly 
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after  he  had  Btrickcn  down  with  hia  hwge  fist,  in  open  court, 
a  littlo  fellow  who  had  spoken  irreveireatly  of  some  of  the 
not  ti>o  oharniiag  qualities  of  the  Carolinian.  Calhoun 
had  driven,  the  union  strikn-s  off  liis  cars,  for  which  act 
the  people  prnised  ]ii]ti.  H«d  he  appraried  befoi-e  theiu  in 
the  s"'se  of  the  Southern  geutletiian  ha  profesfied  to  be,  he 
Gould  have  hud  iinythiny  iu  ithsoq  nt  the  hands  of  t}ie 
iiiuiiicipjility.  Wlien  tenipti-d  to  fall,  had  he  exposed  the 
t.i-iiipter  and  vindioated  his  own  inLcgrity,  hi*  would  huve 
mivcd  hiniaclf  and  the  city  nnich  tnudile,  and  have  got  his 
wire-polcB  planted  without  debauching  the  town,  As  it 
is  he  will  Btarculy  hi;  able  to  reiuatate  himself  iu  the  good 
opinion  of  good  men. 

San  Franciseaiia  are  the  easiest  people  in  the  world  to 
get  along  with,  (iflfaMe,  libflral,  and  tiderant,  hut  the  lower- 
ing eye  and  set  jaw  of  the  bully  or  bulldozer  does  not  up- 
peal  to  theiu.  They  are  not  afraid — that  is  to  say  sinc'e 
lliram  Joiinson  delivered  them  from  the  I'hilistineH.  They 
never  were  quiek  to  lake  offense  where  noue  was  intended. 
Too  long  a  lesson  they  had  in  anfferance  under  the  railway 
inflietiou,  but  they  are  regainijio;  their  manhood,  nnd  South 
Carolina  yentlcujen  should  have  a  care,  es|iecially  in  «b- 
fitructiiig  their  utilitiea  while  eeeking  interest  on  ninety 
uiillioiis  of  steeks  and  bonds  which  cost  twenty-five  mil- 
lions or  less  in  <<i>in, 


It  wiifl  iu  January,  1906,  that  Mr.  Spreekek  and  Mr. 
Phelan  matured  pturis  for  a  eruKadf  against  eriniL',  which 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Heut^y  and  Mr.  Burns  waa  inaugurated 
the  ffdiowiug  June,  shortly  after  the  great  fire,  which  in- 
terrupfrd  their  operations  for  a  aliort  time. 

In  April,  1908,  the  house  of  Jainea  L.  Gallagher,  chair- 
num  uf  tile  boodliiifr  supervisors  and  chief  witness  a<;;Ainat 
Calhoun,  was  dynauiited,  the  family  narrowly  reaping 
death,  Notwithstanding  which  Gallagher  was  afterward  in- 
dueet.1  to  leiivo  thf  state  flntl  reside  abroad  until  the  bribeiy 
ca^BH  were  diumixHed. 
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It  is  not  strnngr  that,  imliett-d  criiiiinalfl  undergoing 
.trial  should  re»i>rt  ta  further  crime  In  farilititte  esraiie.  It 
is  difficult  to  pmvi',  but  not  difticidt  tn  imagine  by  whom 
was  insti^Ated  the  d^'naniiting  of  Uallagher'a  house,  the 
bribiiiK  of  jurors,  tho  sIuKiting  of  Ueney,  tho  theft  of  gftv- 
ornmt-'iit  pupom,  nod  other  crimes  eomiiiiUed  to  defeat 
justice. 

The  pniwpiition  of  the  distiugiiiHhed  priminals  dragged 
its  .shiw  eiiiirsi'  along,  every  pottsible  iiiipediiiieiit  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  justice  that  the  mind  could  invent 
or  uwnipy  pioeiiru. 

Mr.  lU'iicy  waa  sliot  down  in  the  court  room,  narrowly 
eacapiug  with  hie  life.  His  assassin  was  shot  in  jail,  some 
thiait  by  those  ivhu  set  him  on  to  kill  Heney. 

Tliere  nru  iV-w  fxamples  m  history  of  baser  iutjratitudo 
than  that  bestowed  by  San  Francisuo  on  PtaneiB  J.  Heney 
fop  his  aijjnal  service  in  delivering  the  eity  from  the  hands 
of  evil-inind«d  men.  All  along  through  these  years  of 
laborious  effort,  his  most  efficient  services  given  withonat 
recoiiipcnst'  or  reward,  bou^ht-up  newspapers  barked  at 
hini;  bankers  and  their  friends  auax-led  at  him  bec;aiu.«eof  a 
faneied  injury  to  their  beloved  business  which  a  cleanaing' 
of  the  city  would  entail;  the  prosecuted  ones  cursed  him 
low  and  deep,  as  they  were  having  no  good  time  of  it. 

Nor  did  the  lesser  villains  of  low  degree  like  him,  the 
sort  of  fellows  that  a  little  money  would  hire  to  shoot  him 
down  in  court  or  dynamite  the  dwelling  of  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses. And  during  these  almost  superhuman  elforts  the 
lower  eonrts  supporting  him  nobly  while  the  upper  courts  on 
some  trnmped-up  technicality  hurled  back  upon  him  one 
convicted  criminal  after  another,  all  these  rich  and  poor 
supporters  of  high  crime  while  throwing  every  possible 
impediment  in  his  way  jeered  at  liim.  "Why  don't  you  do 
fiomething?"  tbey  cric<l.  "Why  don't  you  send  the  crimi- 
nals you  talked  iibnnt  to  prison?"  And  all  the  while  came 
ptuirins  in  upon  him  from  the  anti -prosecution  preas  a 
black  stream  of  vulgar  vituperatiuii. 
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So  they  defeated  Mm  at  the  polls  for  the  petty  ofBec  of 
district  attomnj'.  thestt  patriotic  business  men,  assisted  by 
the  Southern  Faeifie  coterie,  the  yeiitlenian  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  choice  society  of  the  Tenderloin. 

Although  there  were  comparatively  few  convictious  tlie 
legal  proaeeutioQs  brought  dire  distress  upon  the  hribers. 
The  disgrace  attending  the  ordeal  seemed  to  affect  them 
less  thou  the  cost  in  time  and  money  and  the  possibility 
of  prison  bars, 
■  Influential  newspapers  were  hired  to  blsi^kguard  good 

men  and  denounce  the  best  measnres,  and  when  accused  of 
thus  selling  themselves  made  answer,  "Tlint's  what  we  are 
in  business  for."     New  journals  also  were  established,  so 

^that  Hiorniny  and  evening  the  hi^h  graftei-s  iit'ard  recited 
in  sympathetic  tones  their  Iliad  of  wdes,  while  issues  of 
vital  importance  to  the  comnninity  were  denounced  with 
vulgar  vehemence  refreshing  to  their  souls.  High  society 
opened  ita  arms  to  high  crime,  and  consolntory  feasts  were 
held  at  the  eating-palaces  where  much  wine  made  glad  the 
heart,  Under  the  infliction  a  few  of  the  more  sensitive 
boodlers  fell  away  in  health  and  spirits;  some  languished 
in  prison;  some  were  set  at  liberty  beeanae  of  ill  health, 
for  the  superior  jud^'ea  were  generous  as  well  hs  just. 

It  was  not  in  sending  criminals  to  prison,  in  greater  or 
Ies3  niimhprs.  that  constituted  Mr.  llcney'H  great  work. 
The  men  of  whom  he  liad  the  handling  in  court  were  made 
to  Buft'er  pretty  severely  as  it  was.  But  it  was  in  rescuing 
the  iiity  from  the  power  of  seltwli  ani.1  evil  iniuded  men, 
and  in  estabiishinff  a  reifim  of  honeaty  in  place  of  this  reign 
of  avarice,  and  which  resulted  shortly  afterward  in  the 
complete  purtffltion  of  the  eity  at  the  polls. 

Said  ("Jovernor  Folk  of  Mianouri,  "We  hear  it  said  that 
your  enisade  here  was  a  failure  because  only  one  or  two 
men  have  been  put  behind  prison  barn.  You  cannot 
meaaurt-  the  «>freet  of  a  light  audi  as  you  have  been  making 
by  tlie  niiriilier  of  men  in  stripes.  It  enu  only  be  gauged  by 
the  awakening  of  tliu  conscience  of  tliv  people." 
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All  through  these  years  of  (rood  report  and  evil  report, 
while  kiml  tioiils  whu  knew  nothing  about  it  were  Iniiieuting 
thi!  wiiperlaLivi;  wickeJui-sa  of  Siin  Fnuii'iMco,  underneath 
it  all  was  another  influence,  the  influence  of  good  men 
working  for  pood  Bovei-nment,  working  without  self-seek- 
ixkg,  without  purpose  of  reward,  wilhn^'  to  accept  ofiSce  i£ 
ncceasaiy,  but  not  hungrj*  for  place.  These  both  corpor- 
ate capital  and  the  labor  leaders  opposed,  for  both  were 
willing  to  use  nieaus  for  thu  ai!<!ompli8h(iient  of  their  pur- 
pose of  which  good  governinent  conld  not  approve. 

Capital  elaimtid  the  right  to  bribe,  to  l)uy  stolen  goods, 
to  buy  franrbiaes,  the  property  of  the  eity,  from  the 
thieves  who  stole  thfim  from  the  city.  The  labor  leaders 
claimed  the  right  to  coerce,  uulawfidly  to  dic^tate  to  cap- 
ital, to  the  people,  and  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  with  prosperity  and  the  growth  of  cities,  and  all 
economic  development.  Thoy  claimed  the  right  to  burn 
and  destroy,  the  right  to  murder  and  maira,  the  right  to 
boycott  and  dynamite. 

Of  such  practices,  whether  of  capital  or  lal)or,  no  right- 
thinking  man,  no  man  of  honorable  instincts,  of  common 
sense  or  common  decency  can  approve.  Such  practices  no 
community  can  tolerate  and  live.  The  result  until  Hiram 
Johnson  came  was  intermittent  politics,  a  string  of  senators 
and  governors,  in  greater  or  less  degree  HuhBcrvient  to 
graft  and  bribery  and  misrule,  creatures  cringing  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  railway;  and  as  for  the  city,  with  now 
and  then  an  exception,  here  a  mayor  thief,  there  a  mayor 
mountebank,  with  beely  supervisois  and  cheaply  bought 
satelliteH,  both  capital  and  labor  sat  by  in  shame  gazing 
upon  the  results  of  their  combiuetl  handiwork. 

Ruef's  career  ran.  a  successful  course  for  a  period  of 
ten  yeai's,  and  but  for  TIeney  and  Burns  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  running  now.  Though  the  brightness  of  the 
latter  part  of  it  may  have  been  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of 
potential  prison  bars,  yet  he  had  safely  secured  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  which  were  so  largo  that  even  the  heavy] 
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drain  attending  liis  struggle  for  freedom  could  not  de- 
prJvi'  him  of  the  wliote  of  thi^m. 

When  he  first  attracted  attimtion  he  was  in  tlie  adminis- 
trator'b  office  as  assistant.  At  the  time  of  Sehmitz'a  reelec- 
tion lie  was  in  the  full  hlaxe  of  glory,  j'*t  soon  to  be  ex* 
tliigiiished.  Jutoxicatud  with  autcess,  and  with  what  he 
telievud  to  be  political  oranipotenoe,  he  defied  those  who 
were  hiboring  for  civic  honesty,  and  even  attempted  to 
obtain  the  office  of  district  atturney  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  through  that  office  there  were  to  be  proaeeu- 
tioDS. 

Upon  Eucf 's  conviction  of  bribery  he  was  sentenced  by 
Snperior  Judge  Lawlor  to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment. 
Lawlor  was  approached  witli  considerable  sums  of  money, 
his  life  was  ttireatened,  and  leniency  begged  in  person  by 
R  Jewish  rabbi  «nd  a  Catbolie  priest,  but  lie  remained 
firm.  The  supreme  oourt  granted  a  rehearing,  but  re- 
pented iindt^r  threats  of  impeaehiiient  by  the  legislature 
then  in  session,  and  Ruef  was  flnally  landed  in  the  state 
prison  in  March,  1911. 

Five  years  in  which  to  imprison  a  notorious  feilon, 
whose  guilt  was  st- If -eon  f  esse  J  and  abundantly  proved,  and 
■which  would  have  taken  perhjipg  five  days  in  England,  Ja 
a  commentary  on  our  system  of  jurispnidcnee,  on  the  prac- 
tieo  in  unr  vouvu,  and  on  the  efficieucy  uf  our  supreme 
judges  UHedless  to  diseuKS. 

BecanKG  among  the  grafters  were  certain  depositors 
whose  interests  were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  city, 
the  bankers  made  no  offer  for  the  bonds  of  the  niunieipal 
railroad  on  (Jeary  street  when  tbey  were  placed  upon  the 
niarlset,  nor  wordd  they  purebaae  any  of  them  until  they 
saw  that  if  they  did  not  tlie  citizens  would  withdraw  their 
deposits  and  finance  the  public  works  themselves.  Thus 
may  be  seen  the  quality  of  banking- ho u-se  patriotism. 

When  tho  Heteh-Hetchy  municipal  water  bonds  were 
first  offered  th^rt^  were  no  bids.  Not  a  single  bank  or  cap- 
italist would  buy,  not  from  any  tiueation  of  validity,  but 
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botiaiwo  of  Ihr  iiifiuenc*  of  corpcrntions  aKainst  the  measure, 
anj  l}i'(>»ti»«  of  the.  imUtT('ri'ji(r<>  of  moneyed  men  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city.  ' '  I  get  kix  per  cent,  for  my  money  in  New 
York,  and  you  ask  Die  to  take  four  and  a  h&lf,"  was  the 
final  8rt,'umt'ut  of  a  banker  who  had  made  hJK  every  doUar 
out  »1'  California. 

"Why  all  this  hubbiih  about  a  little  'bribiiigl"  quoth 
the  railway  governor,  "Are  you  not  all  of  you  bribers  and 
bribed?  Do  you  nut  bribe  your  assessor,  bribe  officials  for 
patrtiuat^i;  «iul  ruhrrs  for  place?  Du  yon  not  even  make] 
a  poor  girl  pay  for  the  privilego  of  teaehing  in  your  sehools, 
and  can  any  laborer  get  employment  on  public  works  who 
will  not  vote  for  the  reelection  of  his  master,  of  all  his 
masters  T ' ' 

"Pat  is  a  good  fellow,"  says  h'ui  honor  from  the  simny 
south  who  often  sits  at  meat  with  sinners.  "What's  the 
matter  with  Pat!" 

So  Pntrir;k  felt  safe  that  the  bars  were  up  between  him 
and  San  Quentin  so  long  as  his  friend  sat  upon  the  judicial 
bench.  It  was  annnying  nevertheleas;  there  was  always 
the  risk,  htiwevtr  slight,  and  the  expenec,  which  could  not 
have  been  less  than  one  or  two  millions. 

AH  the  same,  poor  Pat  toiled  on,  for  he  was  grit  to  the 
back-boue,  even  if  he  was  not  always  happy  in  the  perform- 
Knoe  of  hollow  social  functions.  The  hair  silvered  and  the 
features  wrinkled.  Pat  was  punished,  yet  the  battle  was 
not  altogether  lustreless,  for  still  were  his,  the  stars  with- 
out the  stripes. 


Success  is  the  sine  qua  non.  There  are  various  forma 
and  phases  of  bribery,  but  iniquitous  all.  Buying  votes 
with  money  is  one  way;  giving  employment  on  public  works 
in  return  for  votes  is  another  way.  Buying  a  legislature 
is  one  way;  a  promise  of  patronage  is  another  way.  It  is 
the  weakest  spot  in  our  republiean  governinent  that  from 
presidL'ut  to  pustniRu,  from  the  moment  he  gets  himself 
into  place  his  wits  are  set  at  work,  his  resources  conned. 
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and  hiir  forces  marshRleJ  to  secure  reelcclion.  Oar  worthy 
preaitletils  will  not  take  m&ne.v  from  the  federal  ti-easury 
to  buy  for  themsflvtB  another  four  yoars  of  bliasfuL  power, 
but  they  will  employ  any  aud  all  others  of  tlie  many  fed- 
erftl  resources  at  their  coinmond  as  bribes  for  future  favors. 
"With  the  new  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  combined  labor 
following  the  tyranny  of  combined  cflpitnl,  cornea  a  new 
econoime  force  into  American  life,  assuming  tbe  mestei'y 
over  j)U  tliB  other  eeonoiiiic  forecg.  Witli  this  arrogant  aa- 
sumption  appear  the  elements  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and 
so  erinie  boeoiiies  liing. 

All  men  are  criminal  at  heart,  in  greator  or  less  degree, 
and  all  women,  some  as  dark  as  Erebus,  others  as  light  aa 
the  seven  thousfind  angels  standing  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Crime  is  king ;  but  when  a  wicked  ruler  is  deposed  peace 
smiles  again.  Crime  is  king;  aa  a  dog  returns  to  his  vomit 
BO  r^-turns  Iho  evil-minded  to  his  e\nl  ways.  Rieh  and  poor 
alike  lean  toward  wickedness;  hunger  for  money  draira  the 
one,  fauiigeT  for  bread  tlio  otlier.  Other  influences  than 
tliose  which  nature  and  the  devil  furnish  must  be  employed 
to  change  this  innate  love  of  wrong  into  a  love  of  right  for 
the  sake  of  righteousness,  into  a  desire  to  he  clean  for  the 
love  of  cleiiuliness,  a  desire  to  be  decent  from  a  preference 
for  deeeney. 

Crime  is  kiuir.  An  inteiTegnuin  of  crime  marks  an 
epoch  in  history.  An  interregnum  of  crime  signifies  placid 
days  and  increase  of  virtue  ^  signifies  progress  in  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  man.  Crime  is  king,  the  king  of  evil, 
yet  one  of  tbe  mainspriugs  of  human  activity.  It  pro- 
motes inventions,  aids  industries,  nnd  gives  occupation  to 
[idle  hands.  It  sharpens  the  intelieet  and  achieves  wealth 
and  diatinetion.  Paliieea  are  reared  to  its  votaries,  and 
armed  attendants  given  them;  temples  of  justice  arise  and 
lawyers  and  judges  come  forward  to  meet  that  but  for 
■which  they  themselves  never  would  have  been  created.  Then 
why  sliould  not  our  high  priests  of  tbe  golden  temple  wor- 
Bhip  crime  t 
l: 
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Crime  is  lord  and  overlord.  By  it  the  poor  are  op- 
pressed, capital  coerced,  labor  suborned,  and  strikes  sns- 
tained.  By  it  state  favors  are  secured,  special  interests 
promoted,  and  trusts  protected.  By  it  senators  are  made^ 
municipalities  managed,  and  a  thousand  sparklii^  events 
thrown  round  our  daily  lives.  By  it  the  land  is  filled  with 
churches,  theological  seminaries,  Sunday'Schools,  library 
buildings,  and  free  universitiM.  Then  why  should  not  all 
mankind  worship  crime  I 

With  the  advent  of  high  crime  incident  upon  the  civil 
war  came  rapid  changes  in  religious  thought,  eliminating 
the  abstract  forms  of  faith  and  the  cruder  conceptions  of 
eternal  punishment.  The  consequence  was  that  many 
hitherto  of  conscientious  morality  gave  themselves  up  to 
cupidity  and  the  fascinations  of  fast  living. 

"We  construe  our  deities  from  their  works  and  their 
agents.  Every  man  is  partly  of  God  and  partly  of  Satan. 
The  devil  incarnate  seldom  shows  himself ;  occasionally  we 
see  Faust  at  the  tail  of  Mephistopheles. 

Thus  crime  increases  in  the  congregations  of  the  right- 
eous, and  from  a  thousand  pulpits  in  the  United  States 
occupied  by  clergymen  in  good  standing  not  a  word  of  con- 
crete censure  is  heard,  for  concrete  wrong-doing  pays  the 
pew  rent.  There  is  but  little  religion  in  the  churches,  and 
that  little  graft  is  strangling. 

Yet  the  good  clergyman  should  not  be  too  severely  cen- 
sured. Like  the  rest  of  us  he  is  under  the  spell,  a  loyal 
subject  of  King  Crime  whose  surname  is  Graft.  He  has  a 
family  and  cannot  risk  the  welfare  of  wife  and  children 
for  a  little  matter  of  conscience.  Nature  cries  louder  than 
the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  is  nearer,  withal,  and  nature 
is  inexorable  and  cruel.  Her  laws  are  a  Juggernaut  car 
rolling  on  indifferent  to  what  it  crushes,  indifferent  to 
happiness,  or  misery,  and  which  may  not  be  evaded  by  any 
howsoever  supreme  technicality. 

The  crop,  that  springs  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth  thus 
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sown,  what  of  that?  It  is  the  burdeu  of  this  chapter,  and 
I  am  weak  iind  sick  in  the  telling  of  it, 

it  is  a  fine  thing  to  bo  rich,  even  though  it  be  stolen 
riches,  even  though  it  is  known  to  he  preJalory  wualth,  ho 
that  punishment  does  not  ensue.  Men  how  to  the  thi!^f, 
just  the  same,  and  smile  ou  liiui,  though  h^neatb  his  cover- 
ing of  cloth  he  feels  himself  filthy.  ■Woram  ogle  him,  his 
pastor  purra  upon  him,  hia  wife  aud  dau^'hters  mingle  in 
the  deli>;hts  of  high  &oeiety.  It  is  his  reward  for  being  a 
moral  leper. 

This  as  to  the  first  sowing  of  the  teeth.  With  the 
second  coniea  emniation,  imitfltion  in  larjtc  and  siuftll  ways. 
The  strong  enough  man  sees  how  he  can  gain  some  millions 
hy  illegal  combinations  of  capital,  known  as  mergers,  trusts, 
and  seizare  of  public  domain,  or  other  unlawful  appropria- 
tion of  public  property.  Others  less  capable  or  l^ss  con- 
fident with  humbler  efforts  must  satisfy  themselves  with 
spoils  from  building  contracts,  road-niakiug,  bribing  for  a 
franchise,  or  over-acllLng  at  double  price  to  a  speculative 
incumbent,  not  to  meation  the  more  plebeinn  prectices  of 
emhezzleiuent  aud  modest  pilfcrings.  Tims  crime  in  a 
thousand  ways  becomes  as  the  air  we  breathe,  impregna- 
ting the  blood  and  undermining  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  common  with  other  centres  of  population  San  Fran- 
cisco responded  easily  to  the  general  criminal  impulse.  We 
were  common  humanity  like  the  others,  neither  better  nor 
worse,  though  our  ever-increasing  alien  additions  tended  to 
our  grading  downward  rather  than  upward. 

Ail  the  same,  there  is  good  stuff  in  the  city  yet. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  dark  age  whioh  came 
upon  us  gradually.  We  were  ashamed  of  our  wiekcdness 
at  first,  but  gradually  the  new  men  of  graft  grew  bolder, 
■working  meanwhile  upon  the  hitherto  respectable  men  of 
money  until  there  appeared  a  eonaidcrahle  number  who 
openly  advocated  immunity  for  wealthy  offenders  for  busi- 
ness* sake  while  punishing  jtuor  eriuilnats  for  example's 
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nke;  mpn  who  lore  too  well  to  pow?  upon  a.  podestal  of 
their  own  construction  as  proU'cturs  uf  tinauce  aud  iiidus- 
try,  and  oracica  as  t«  what  sliould  be  and  mil  be,  who  love 
moUKj'  dearly  and  have  o  high  regard  for  business  that 
bcgetB  money,  who  uphold  crime  ami  call  it  good  for  busi- 
ness, who  wotdd  for  personal  gain  wll  the  city  and  their 
osvn  souls  and  call  it  prosperity,  who  set  up  a  bastard  moral- 
ity, teaching  eircmavention  of  the  law.  holdtnp:  that  pr&s- 
perity  is  better  than  purity  and  crime  leas  ei'iminal  than 
plain  honesty. 

Likewise  with  a  logic  peculiarly  their  own,  which  says 
that  capital  will  not  come  to  a  city  so  perturbed,  but  pre- 
fers a  place  of  treaeheroua  repose,  one  of  easy  moral  tone, 
where  immunity  for  any  indirettJon  may  always  be  pur- 
chased, where  disreputable  houses  may  flo^l^i3h  under 
Bpteial  protection  of  the  poliee,  where  before  any  profit- 
able investraeut  can  be  wade,  or  franchise  secured,  or  enter- 
prise begun,  or  excessive  taxatioD  OToided,  toll  to  the  mu- 
nicipal vampire  must  be  paid. 

"Oh,  no!"  finally  eseluims  the  liewildered  capitalist, 
"if  they  punish  criminals  in  San  Francisco  it  is  no  plaee 
for  me  I" 

A  new  doctrine  out  of  eeonomiea  this,  which  teaches 
of  that  supersenaitiye  thing  called  capital,  whieh  value* 
first  of  all  security  and  stability,  that  it  shuns  good  gov- 
ernment and  respectnbility,  preferring  an  atmosphere  of 
vice  and  crime,  that  it  Hkes  better  association  with  trick- 
sters and  swindlers  thau  with  men  of  eonscience  and  right 
doing.  And  for  our  bankers  and  wealthy  eitizcna  of  houor 
and  good  repute,  let  us  a^U,  is  it  not  playing  with  dynamite 
Upholding  as  too  many  arc  doing  the  attainted  methods  of 
flagrant  malefactors  7 

Then  eomiplion  crept  into  the  counties.  Hitherto  in 
the  comttry  some  degree  of  puri^  was  found.  Simple  and 
single-hearted,  genial,  neighborly,  wishing  well  to  all  and 
evil  to  none,  the  men  of  bucolic  minds  and  direct  uiaancrs, 
to  whom  such  teruLS  as  graft,  interests,  and  the  ecoDomics 
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of  predatory  wealth  were  m  Saoaerit.they  could  uo.t  choose 
but  be  honest. 

But  DOW  ri  more  ambitions  outcropping:  appi?ared  in 
the  fitlda  and  farmyards,  Youug:  :nea,  perhaps,  who,  with 
somtf  siiiattfHng  of  koowledge  gained  at  free  uaivereitics, 
knowledge  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  more  eriniinals  for  the  state  to  support, 
lind  absorbed  thy  trickeries  of  the  city  meu  in  their  modern 
waya  of  mflkiug  money,  aud  returning  home  had  applied 
those  methods  to  get  rich  quick  among  their  ntisophlstieattd 
l'ri(mda,  until  not  ii  oourtlionse  or  a  schoolhonse  could  he 
built,  not  a  patch  of  road  repaired  without  some  portion 
of  th«  appropriation  g:(>ing  into  their  pockets.  Thus  was 
the  eleaulinoss  of  the  conimonwealth  befouled  at  the  foun- 
tain, the  homes  of  purity  polluted,  for  during  the  past 
hundred  years  the  best  elements  of  intellectual  and  material 
development  in  the  city  had  beou  drawn  from  the  country. 

In  the  present  atmosphere  of  offieial  environment  it  is 
almost  impo&sible  to  escape  the  subtle  influenee  of  private 
advantage,  which  may  be  called  bribery  if  you  will,  the 
bribery  of  sflf-inter&st,  bribery  for  political  influence, 
bribery  for  securing  or  hulding  office. 

Senators  who  buy  their  way  to  Congress  are  themselves 
to  be  bought  when  they  get  there,  and  instead  of  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  we  have  a  government  by  the  purse. 

Are  we  then,  like  poor  Mesieo,  a  republic  in  name  only? 

He  laughs  best  who  lauglis  laat.  Teriy  of  Texas  killed 
his  men  but  got  himself  killed.  Casuy  killed  King,  but  the 
king  of  killers  was  hard  upon  his  heels.  Ned  MeOowan 
achieved  wonders,  but  an  ungrateful  rouutry  sent  him 
away  fi>r  his  country's  trood.  HonrHt  Harry  Meiggs  dropped 
his  honesty  but  for  a  moment  while  he  could  gather  io  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  other  people's  money  and  .sail 
away  to  Kouth  America  and  make  a  few  millions;  but  when 
he  wished  to  return  to  dear  California,  pay  up  and  b« 
honest  agtiin,  he  was  flatly  rcfiiscd  by  the  legislature. 

There  are  many  yet  iu  California  who  like  to  live  de- 
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eently  and  aiiton^  docent  people,  who  believe  in  every  man 
working  for  whnt  he  gets  and  in  getting  wli&t  he  works 
for.  Those  who  would  get  the  world  diJ  oot  make  it,  or 
work  for  it.  They  are  simply  appropriatot-a  of  the  works 
of  tin-  Ahiiifrlity,  (»r  of  tht-ii-  fellow  men  of  li»w  asl uti-nww. 
Aud  wu  wisest  of  living  peoples,  with  the  power  Ihiis  ac- 
quirod  by  conacit-nceless  capitalists  inhereut  in  us,  permit 
Ihcin  llms  to  defy  thv  law*  and  join  issue  with  the  goveni- 
nieut  to  tJii^  corruption  of  legislators  aud  tho  demoraliza- 
tion of  business  standards. 

Ever  sineu  the  eivil  war,  where  the  aeeds  of  the  in- 
iijuity  were  «own,  the  controllers  of  capital  have  heeonie 
more  and  more  open  and  unblushing  in  their  criminal  waj's, 
until  they  now  boldly  assert  that  good  business  is  better 
than  good  morals,  and  that  punishment  for  crime  is  for 
the  poor  and  not  for  the  rich. 

Several  caiises  united  to  impede  progress  after  the 
fire  of  1!306.  The  insurance  money,  amounting  to  $164,- 
000,000,  did  not  all  come  in  for  five  years,  though  most  of 
it  was  paid  the  first  year.  The  panic  of  1907,  owiuy  to 
flnaneial  conditions  in  New  York,  cheeked  investments 
from  that  iiuarter,  while  certain  unpatriotic  bankers  who 
sympathized  with  the  bribers  openly  approved  of  high 
crime  while  professing  good  faith  toward  the  city,  thus 
holding  Ihenisclvca  up  to  the  Rcora  of  all  good  men. 

With  the  rest  came  labor  troid/les,  the  teamtsters'  strikt! 
making-  possible  the  election  of  Eugene  Schmitz,  who,  was 
three  times  chosen  mayor.  The  high  crime  bankers  and 
tlie  bribini;  capitalists  a.ssisted  Sehmitu,  and  later  McCarthy 
in  Ihtif  elections,  but  opposed  Taylor,  who  waa  not  a  man 
to  be  boufe'ht.  McCarthy  was  beaten  by  Tiiylur  in  1907,  hut 
was  made  mayor  at  the  next  election.  The  corporate  in- 
terests assisted  the  bankers,  breaking  the  ranks  of  good 
government. 

Many  of  tlie  owners  of  real  estate  foimd  themselves 
with  a  vacant  lot  and  an  i^l^^raup«  poliey,  and  nothing  else, 
unless  it  were  a  mortgage.    As  the  insurance  companlea 
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were  slow  to  pay,  rebnilding  could  proceed  but  slowly.  On 
the  whole,  the  insurance  companies  did  well,  they  did  then- 
best,  They  were  serercly  striukeo.  Agaiust  the  total 
destruction  of  a  city  no  provision  is  made. 


Hugo  aggregatH>us  of  wealth  tmve  become  a  dpspotisni. 
Huge  nionopoiies  iif  l;ihor  luive  beci)me  a  dpRpotisiri.  And 
if  both  arc  not  controlled  l»y  thi-  people  they  tn^L'ther  will 
g-rintl  the  people  into  dust.  WJien  the  modern  Moloeli  rears 
hifi  Kfi""  force  iu  the  market  place,  the  people  staro;  when 
the  gnti  of  iuljmidatiou  appeai-s  in  amifi  against  the  god  ol 
our  t'atherfi,  the  pi'ople  shout. 

It  was  a  triumph  sO'Cond  Mily  to  Governor  Johnaon's 
election  the  defeat  by  Mr.  Rolph  of  P.  11,  MoCfirlhy  ns 
mayor  of  San  Franeiaeo.  A  labor  leader  of  thi;  most  nndo- 
sirable  typt*,  the  city  would  hfive  presented  a  lingular  spec- 
tacle at  the  coining,'  fair,  with  a  ebief  niayiNtrnte  the  em- 
hodirnenl,  of  vidgiirity  and  a  ganp:  of  labor  manipulators 
to  act  as  hold-ups  to  the  nations  invited  hither.  His  former 
election,  like  that  of  the  chief  of  city  spoilers,  Eujjone 
Schmitj:,  wa»  due  to  the  moneyed  men  and  corporations, 
■who  in  the  Schrnitz  election  preferred  an  accomplice  in 
office  to  an  honest  man,  and  in  eleuting  MeCarthy  and  his 
minions,  among  wliom  was  an  aceomniodatinw  distriel  at- 
torney, enjoyed  a  sweet  triimiph  over  those  whose  prosecn- 
"tion  of  high  erinie,  as  they  claimed,  hurt  htisinesa  and  im- 
peded progress, 

Tbey  sickened  of  their  snccess.  liowpver,  even  thongh 
they  succeeded  in  setting:  bribers  free,  and  th^y  wrre  glad 
unoufc'h  to  join  the  good  ffovcmnont  forces  in  clfaninj? 
them  out  when  they  had  no  further  nee  for  thetn.  Th<? 
newspapers,  also,  eiinie  slowly  Hround  when  they  saw  thp 
eortninty  of  Rolph 's  election  and  wiped  their  lips,  ready 
nm-t?  more  to  s(>II  theuiselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tt  was 
Hue,  the  deliverance  of  the  eity,  to  the  lone  and  patient 
efforts  of  the  best  eitizens  who  preferred  honesty  and  denn 
lining  to  crime  and  immorality. 


CITAPTER    XV3 


COMPABATIVK   ItEI'UmJCA.NI8M 


PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  president  of  Mexieo,  was  driven 
forth  by  the  populace.  Ask  one  of  them  why,  and  yoa 
will  get  no  answer ;  he  does  uut  knuw.  Investigate,  and  you 
will  learu  that  the  deposed  president,  had  ruled  for  tliiity 
years,  that  he  had  eoiitimied  himself  in  office  at  first  by 
tlie  help  of  the  army,  and  later  by  his  inherent  will  and 
power.  At  the  expiration  of  cnch  term,  dir^ectly  or  in- 
directly, he  had  himself  nominated  president,  at  the  same 
tiroe  naming  members  of  cwugrcss,  governors  of  states, 
jcfes  politicos,  and  all  the  cliief  officials  of  tbe  notion, 
•whoa*  election  following  was  a  form  or  a  far<;€,  his  alleged 
crime  heing  running  a  r*publie  whi«h  was  a  repiiliUc  only 
in  name,  and  preTentiiig  another  from  taking  his  place  ajid 
doing  worse.  In  a  word,  the  government  wa.<9  autocratic, 
and  while  conducted  as  a  republie  it  was  not  a  republic; 
the  sovereignty  of  lite  nation  was  not  in  the  people  but  in 
Porftrio  Diaz;  the  admiiiist ration  was  not  given  to  officers 
elected  hy  the  people  and  repreacmtinf:  the  people,  but  to 
Porfirio  Diaz,  elected  by  and  rt-prosenting  Porfirio  Diaz. 

A  meatizo  of  Oajaca,  Diaz  became  early  the  coadjutor  of 
Benito  Juarez,  also  of  the  state  of  Oajaca,  Side  by  side, 
one  as  Lead  of  the  civil  serviee  and  the  nlher  as  chief  of 
the  artny,  they  fought  first,  after  the  deliveriiuec  oi  their 
own  souls  from  ignorance  aud  supei-stition,  for  the  intel- 
Ifctnal  emancipation  of  their  country,  and  finally  for  the 
liberation  of  Mexico  from  iimterijil  foes,  witliin  and  with- 
out, from  the  imperialisia  of  Lerdo  and  from  their  own  in- 
sidious  clergy,  whose  inordinate  love  of  wealth  and  power 
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notliing  sliort  of  aeculariznlioii  couUl  eotilrol — tte  two 
patriots  triuiiiphiiig  in  the  wid  by  the  uverlhrow  of  Maxi- 
milian and  driviug  Louis  Napoleon's  ujldiers  beck  to 
France. 

Who  was  Benito  Juarez  T  Tie  was  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable men  of  any  age  or  nutioD.  A  full-blooded  Auieri- 
iean  Indian,  of  tte  Aztec  strain,  he  came  down  out  of  the 
mountains  of  Oajaea  wit!i  a  drover  while  escaping  the  ill- 
trefltirii'nt  of  an  uni^le.  lie  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Spanish,  but  only  his  native  Aztec  tongue.  He  was  a  wild 
%vaif,  \ms  than  half  chid,  having  a  bronze  akin  and  matted 
hair,  eleven  years  old,  with  a  face  brightly  iUuminated 
with  genius  imjilanted  by  divine  favor. 

A  priest  picked  him  up,  washed  him,  and  had  him  edu- 
cated for  the  church.  Later,  preferring  the  law,  he  be- 
came chief  jwstioe,  then  governor  of  Oajaca,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  Republic.  That  within  him  was  the  geuiua, 
the  inspiration  to  deliver  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  his 
environment  and  diaecrn  the  relative  attitudes  of  church 
and  slate  to  the  progrusst  of  mankind,  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  esamples  in  histoiy. 

Por  at  that  lime  the  church  in  Mexico  was  omniBciont 
an  well  as  omnipotent,  embodying  most  of  the  learning  and 
controlling  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  and  here  waa 
a  wild  Indian,  eaught  and  reclaimed  while  young,  though 
ciirr>'iug  always  tlie  imprint  of  his  race  in  the  dusky  skin, 
tliu  hi|i;h  check  bune,  the  lank  hair  and  piercing  black  eye, 
a  sava^^e  instilled  in  all  the  civilized  supertttition  of  the 
lime  at  the  feet  of  an  Oajaca  Gamaliel,  his  intellectual 
tninsformation  resiiltinw  in  the  profound  statesmaDahip 
which  fonnded  the  Repuhlie  and  eaved  it  from  internal 
strife  and  foreign  invasion — his  deliverance,  I  say,  seema 
a  miracle  akin  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  witliout  Uie 
attendant  lii^ht  and  dired:iDg  voice. 

When  we  see  that  Mexico  owes  ita  late  happy  condi- 
tion equally  to  the  two  men,  Benito  Juarez  and  Porfirio 
Uiax,  and  tltat  one  receives  his  reward  in  houura,  lus  statue 
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Atanding  in  many  market  plncoi,  whili!  the  other  is  driven 
forth  in  i^ominy  at  the  liands  of  those  who  envied  him 
his  honors  Hud  liJs  place,  we  do  not  fi^^el  our  respect  in- 
creased either  for  the  mestizos  of  Mexico  or  for  the  ftliena 
who  now  delight  in  censure  of  thut  which  they  so  iiit«ly 
praised. 

Wtiat,  then,  was  Beiiitn  Juarez,  and  wha.t  was  Diaz  T 
The  one  a  wild  Iiiclian  and  yet  a  Washington,  one  who  loved 
his  country,  giving  to  it  the  fruib*  of  his  immortrtl  mind, 
and  died,  taking  no  toll;  the  other  equally  a  patriot  yet 
doomed  to  martyrdom. 

Should  we  deem  it  worth  while  to  institute  comparisons 
between  neightmring  republics  it  is  but  fair  to  consider 
at  the  outset  the  quality  of  humanity  involved,  relatively, 
their  origin  and  envirounient  or  othtr  engendering  cton> 
ditioDS, 

It  is  generally  understood  that  repnhlicanism  as  it 
stands  to-day  is  not  a  definite  quantity  but  rather  a  pro- 
gression. The  problem  is  not  yet  worked  out  in  how  far 
this  form  of  governraeut  is  applicable  to  manses  of  man- 
kind of  greater  or  leaser  iDtelligeucc.  It  aeema  to  ua,  citizens 
of  the  greatest  of  republics,  that  the  system  works  well 
where  the  people  are  honest  and  intelligent.  But  if  the 
people  are  suflietently  honest  and  intelligent  no  govern- 
ment of  any  liiiid  is  necpssary;  and  that  is  the  whote  sub- 
stance of  republic aniani,  the  nearest  to  no  government  of 
any  yet  invented. 

Masses,  of  mankind,  however,  are  not  all  intelligent  and 
honest,  and  the  more  wild  and  unruly  they  are  the  stronger 
must  be  the  reins  that  control  tJiem.  If  under  long  dis- 
cipline, as  in  England,  the  people  become  tame  and  tracts 
able,  the  reins  of  rulership  may  become  as  silken  threads 
and  yet  be  all  sufficient,  though  in  empty  royalty  and  use- 
less aristocracy  there  still  remain  the  hollow  forms  and 
aenseiesB  mummeries  of  an  obsolete  barbarism  which  one 
who  has  tasted  freedom  coidd  never  adopt. 
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Here  in  th«  two  Americas  we  have  the  Reveral  phases 
of  re]>ublicanism  thus  far  evolved,  most  of  Ihuui  not  yet 
a  century  old,  each  working  itself  out  aloug  lines  of  iti 
own,  iadepead(.>nt  of  the  others,  but  all  modelled  upon  the 
matchless  gystem.  adopttid  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 
This,  or  any  other  system  is  and  must  be  modified  to  meet 
the  quality  and  condition  of  tho  people  for  whom  it  is 
employed,  and  to  speak  of  this  or  that  one  as  a  republic 
only  in  name  is  to  say  the  least  speaking  vaguely. 

What  is  a  republic  only  in  name,  and  what  a  true  re- 
public, a  republic  not  a  republic  only  in  name? 

Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  our  sister  republic, 
and  the  long  reign  of  its  late  presidt-nt  in  the  name  of  re- 
publicanism, Porfirio  Diaz  and  his  Mexican  anzerainty 
have  been  imdcrstood  but  by  few.  The  man  has  been 
usually  portrayed  as  a  despot,  his  rule  autocratic,  his  will 
absolute,  his  reelectiona  a  farce,  his  congress  a  fraud,  and 
hJB  republic  no  republic  at  all. 

This  is  very  near  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  In 
the  sense  in  which  one  generally  hears  it  spoken  and 
received,  that  is  to  say,  In  an  evil  sense,  it  is  veiy  far  from 
the  truth. 


During  the  progress  of  my  historical  work  I  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  eaw  much  of  President 
Diaz  and  his  ministers.  I  used  to  meet  them  frequently  in 
their  respective  offices  at  the  palace,  but  I  saw  them  ofteuer 
at  their  private  residences,  particularly  at  the  house  of  the 
president,  and  at  tbe  home  of  Romero  Rubio,  fatlier  of 
Mrs,  Diaz.  During  these  visits  from  time  to  time  I  went 
with  General  Diaz  over  his  entire  career,  touching  the 
strings  which  sounded  his  inuer  nature,  until  I  came  to 
know  him  well,  and  to  understand  his  idiosyncrasies  and 
aspirations  at  the  beginning,  and  his  hopes  and  endeavors 
toward  the  end,  I  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the 
miui  at  close  range.  And  this  is  what  I  came  to  Imow,  in 
his  mind  and  ticiirt>  in  public  and  in  private,  that  lie  was 
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direct  and  sinoere  in  all  liis  viays,  anrl  that  he  war  void  of 
avarice  and  cart-d  little  for  personal  aggrandi/enient. 
Therefore  when  I  heard  of  his  treattiiifiit  at  the  haucht  of 
bis  people  1  was  shocked,  and  grieved  b«yond  measure  over 
the  mistake  tlie  poor  ddudeJ  inL-aUzos  were  making,  HiSn 
preductHsor  in  the  preaiduncy,  Benito  JiiBrcz,  had  B«rved 
four  terms  successively  and  had  died  in  office.  Dias  not 
only  took  np  the  work  of  Juarez  and  continiied  his  reforms, 
but  adding  modern  progress! vcncss  and  economic  develop- 
ment to  political  regeneration  carried  forward  the  country 
tu  a  high  tide  uf  prosperity.  Juarez  had  laid  broad  the 
foundation  for  popular  government  following  the  best 
models,  Diaz  proceeded  to  erect  the  superstructure  but 
found  the  material  ixiadequate.  A  popular  goverument 
presupposes  people;  there  were  no  people.  There  was  an 
aristocracy  who  would  not  work  but  were  willing  to  gov- 
ern. Then  there  ■was  the  mozo  or  servile  class ;  between 
these  classes  there  was  Uttle  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  ro- 
sponsible  population. 

The  whole  country  from  mountains  to  seaboard  was 
still  infested  with  highwaymen;  the  clergy  were  disaffected, 
preferring  iniperialism  and  Maximilian,  and  no  secular- 
ization. The  Mexicans,  these  wild  mestios,  must  be  held 
in  check  and  driven  with  a  tight  rein.  Call  it  despotism  or 
tyranny  if  you  like,  that  is  what  was  wanted;  and  it  was 
the  only  kind  of  government  that  would  sbvc  the  country 
from  anarchy  and  endless  revolutions. 

Even  though  Juarez  had  held  office  through  four  temis, 
Diaz  started  out  with  the  idea  that  tlie  president  should 
not  succeed  himself,  lie  framed  a  law  to  that  effect  and 
at  the  end  of  his  terra  gave  his  seat  to  General  Gonzalez, 
a  fellow-soldier  of  the  intervention  war.  coarse,  illiterate, 
self-seeking,  whose  libertioism  debased  morals,  and  whose 
cupidity  kept  the  government  exchequer  empty.  lie  waa 
always  getting  into  scrapes  and  calling  on  Diaz  to  help 
him  out.  So  frequent  were  these  demands  that  at  one  time 
General  Diaz  kept  a  coach  aud  horses  standing  night  and 
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day  at  his  door  ready  to  dash  off  to  the  palflce  or  elsewhere 
to  quell  a  riot  or  ([uiet  the  army  and  so  keep  Gonzalez  on 
his  feet  a  little  longer. 

Long  before  the  time  was  up  Diaz  deterinined  that  there 
should  be  no  more  o£  that  sort  of  government  if  he  could 
prevent  it. 

Meanwhile,  though  not  in  ofSce  he  spent  his  time  work- 
ing for  the'  people.  He  promoted  education,  established 
schools,  attended  txnminatious,  and  gave  out  priz(«. 

Wh<.'U  ho  nssuined  the  presidency  the  country  waa  in  a 
state  of  aniirehy.  Eevohitii^n  was  in  the  cities,  while  the 
countiy  roade  were  ijifeated  with  highwaymen.  With  a 
strong  hand  he  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  revolu- 
tions and  lieki  it  for  thirty  years  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  He  canght  some  of  the  chief  bandits,  dre**ed 
them  tip  in  bright  new  aoldiers'  clothes,  and  sent  them 
forth  wtll  nrnied  and  proud  iib  peacocks  to  hunt  down  their 
old  coiiii'Mdc's  and  clear  the  country  of  them.  In  a  word 
Forflrii)  Diaz  has  been  from  first  to  last  his  country's 
benefactor.  He  employed  eveiy  means  at  bis  command  to 
elevate  the  people  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  cooutry. 

Riainfi  from  humble  origin,  he  found  his  country  pov- 
erty-stnekeu,  priest-ridden,  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a 
foreign  foe;  he  left  it  proaperoua,  progressive,  and  happy; 
a  good  government,  an  efficient  army,  and  thonsands  of  in- 
diistries  nourishing  all  over  the  land.  Where  shall  we  find 
another  such  instance?  Surely  any  form  of  government, 
any  eeonomie  policy  whieh  produces  such  results  cannot 
be  called  bad.  Ihidor  no  form  of  government  aave  ab- 
HoluliHoi  or  a  republic  in  name  only  could  thiti  have  been 
accompiif^hed. 

Every  people  will  have  the  sort  of  govenimeut  suitable 
Lto:  tiw>.  An  anarchic  or  revolutionary  condition  seems 
^^btrt  to  suit  Jlexieans;  before  Diaz'  time  they  had  it  and 
will  now  have  it  again. 

We  love  to  interfere  in  Ihe  afTHirs  of  a  weaker  neighbor, 
to  pliiy  providence,  perhaps  to  play  the  bully  a  little^  and 
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watch  for  some  advantage  to  fall  to  xis,  like  Caiifomia,  for 
example,  ouly  legitimately,  of  euursv.  So  wt?  mubilize 
troops  along  tlie  border  when  tht^y  are  in  trouble,  and  when 
our  boys  who  cross  over  to  lake  a  hand  in  the  fight  are 
caught,  the  crj-  is  raised  protesting  ovi'r  the  jiist  puniah- 
menl  uf  thosi;  who  thus  leave  their  country  to  stir  up  strife, 
aid  revolution,  or  otherwise  unjustly  iuteruieJdlc  iu  tbfi 
nlFaira  of  another. 

In  all  filibustering  exi>editionB  it  is  the  same,  whether 
William  Walker's  band  of  tatterd»?malion  cutthroats  in 
Nicaragua,  or  the  mild  and  courteous  Austrian  prinee  with 
the  FreueU  army  and  Mexican  clergy  at  his  back,  or  ad- 
venturers from  the  United  States  a&sJtiting  rebels  iu  their 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  existing  governmeut,  no  sooner 
are  they  caught  and  a  jii'it  punishment  threatened  than 
protests  and  a  cry  for  mercy  are  raised. 

In  the  case  of  Maximilian,  Secretary  Seward  had  warned 
Iionis  Napoleon  that  French  intervention  in  Mexico  wouKl 
not  be  permitted;  Uiat  Uia  too  palpable  game  of  statecraft 
iu  having  at  hand  an  army  of  intervention  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  for  Jlexico,  as  soon  as  the  south  should 
show  siiflicii^nt  strenfjth,  would  not  work;  aud  that  as  soon 
as  our  little  misunderstanding  at  home  was  settled  we  would 
look  into  the  matter  of  French  and  Austrian  imperialism 
in  Mexico. 

And  tlie  French  emperor,  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 
aright,  withdrew  his  army  and  so  saved  himself  tronble. 
He  nrged  Maximilian  alsi.)  to  withdraw,  but  the  chivalrous 
Austriait  said  no,  he  woidd  not  desert  his  frienda. 

Unfortunately  for  the  captive  Maximilian,  the  edict  had 
been  for  some  time  promulgated  on  both  sides  of  "No  guais 
ter;  death  to  all  prisoners." 

Under  this  edict  the  migratory  republic,  held  togetlier 
by  Juarez  as  president,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  with  its  ministerial  supporters,  and  a  few  papers 
and  blank  books  standing  for  the  archives  of  the  nation. 

Juarez  fletl  first  to  Sau  Luis  Potosi,  thence  after  a  brief 


reRpit,e,  he  retired  slowly  toward  the  United  States  bor- 
der at  Kl  Paso,  to  the  spot  which  to-day  bears  his  name, 
whence  he  might  cross  the  Wmidary  at  a  moment's  notice 
should  it  beeome  accessary,  for  capture  he  knew  was  death 
for  himself  and  all  liia  asatiRiates. 

Why  tHen  did  Secretary  Seward,  probably  the  beat  and 
brightest  man  that  eTer  filled  the  chair  of  state,  why  did 
he,  knowiiip  thnt  Louis  Napoleon  was  pledged  to  destroy 
the  American  union  if  once  he  couUi  get  an  entering  wedge, 
knowing  that  Msxbnillan  was  pledged  to  kill  Juarez  if  he 
could  oatfh  him,  why  did  he  raise  his  voice  with  the  others 
for  inerey  on  this  poor  innocent  interloperT 

Oh,  diplomatic  courtesy.  Our  government  must  not  ap- 
pear bnitHl,  even  to  fiemU  or  their  -victim ;  besides,  lie  knew 
very  well  that  Maximilian  must  die,  and  deservedly  so. 


In  reviewing  affairs  in  Mexico,  past  and  present,  we 
should  not  fail  to  couHider  Diaz  the  man  apart  from  the 
Diaz  government.  "We  sliould  uot  fail  to  conaider,  like- 
wise, the  quality  of  the  people  to  be  governed,  and  their 
condition,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time 
Diaz  the  dictator  took  matters  in  hand. 

If  then  we  elLoose  to  compart'  the  republicanism  of  the 
Unitpd  States  of  Mexioo  with  the  republleanisra  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  slightly  to  sneer  at  the 
former  fl.s  a  republic  only  in  name,  though  modelled  after 
the  perfection  of  all  republics,  we  may  do  so  intelligently, 
and  derive  such  aatisfaction  therefrom  as  we  may. 

We  ahall  see  more  clearly  the  quality  of  humanity  with 
which  George  Washington  aud  Alexander  HamiHon  had 
to  deal,  their  inherited  social  forms  and  imstitutione,  their 
democratic  instincts  and  idiosyncraBies,  their  dominant 
idt-ala  and  aspirations,  and  realize  more  fully  how  different, 
how  much  more  diflieuit  the  problem  whieli  confronted 
Porfirjo  Diaz  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  similar  high  results 
along  similar  lines  but  with  base  material.  And  as  we 
understand,  the  sueer  will  turn  to  lines  of  admiration. 
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The  ancient  antrif^onisniH  of  English  atul  Spnni<ih  speak- 
ing ptoples  followed  their  respeftive  euluuittto  to  tlie  New 
World.  Tlie  Spantdh  AmeriL'au  auunot  teli  you  why  ho 
Kates  the  Yankee;  the  Yankee  thinks  he  knows  why  he 
despises  SpHnisIi  interniistures  of  whatjsoevei"  degree  of 
duskioess. 

The  former  thinks  mainly  of  what  he  fears  and  envies, 
auperior  strength  of  raind  ami  aci^onipliRhnient ;  the  latter 
regards  with  disfavor  a  union  of  vvcaknoss  and  arrogance. 
Were  they  weak  like  the  wholly  hlack,  or  shrewd  like  the 
•wholly  white,  they  might  be  more  endurable;  but  from  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  respective  colonial  develop- 
ments, and  of  the  later  republicnn  ^-xperiments,  one  was  ae 
far  away  as  the  other.  What  we  have  chiefly  to  consider 
is  the  present,  eraergeney,  anil  the  further  unhappy  involu- 
tions which  are  destined  to  follow  in  the  further  attempts 
at  republicani.sm,  or  dictatoi-slilp,  in  respeet  to  ourselves 
mid  others. 

Three  centuries  of  viceregal  rule  in  America,  following 
ten  centuries  of  despotism  in  Europe;  this  for  heredity 
and  environment  as  applied  to  the  Spanish  portion  of  the 
Mexican,  make-up,  which  with  the  endless  native  Aiiierican 
intermixtures,  gave  Diaz  the  niaterifil  with  whifih  to  estab- 
liiih  a  government  by  the  people,  a  wild,  turbulent,  human- 
ity characterized  by  ignoi'ance  and  fanatieism. 

The  Anglo-Americans  of  Washington's  day,  thoy  and 
their  forebears,  had  spent  their  centuries  in  efforts  for 
dwnocratie  inslitutious  and  political  and  religious  liberty. 
They  knew  and  were  prepared  to  deteniiiue  (ruth  from 
error,  and  to  establish  a  goverament  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  equal  righta  to  all.  There  waa  no  field  in  the 
world  butter  pri'pared  fur  the  planning  nf  pure  republi- 
cauiBin  tliau  the  Enf^iish  colonies;  there  wore  few  worse 
places  for  the  esperimcnt  than  Latin  America. 

There  was  no  middle  course  possible  for  Dia?.  in  Mexieo; 
his  ride  miist  be  abnolulistn  pure  and  simple,  a  despotism 
of  brute  force,  or  republieauism  only  in  name.    He  could 


not.  (choose  the  former,  as  he  had  just  foughl  against  Any 
sort  of  imperialism,  foreign  or  domestic;  besides,  he  did 
not  btlieve  in  arbttrar>'  rule,  even  in  arbitrary  republi- 
canism, any  further  than  the  necessities  of  the  ease  de< 
niauded.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  law  he  formulated 
at  Ihe  beginning  of  his  l"eign,  to  the  effect  that  no  president 
should  succeed  himself,  which  law  he  was  forced  to  reeeiDd 
nfter  giving  it  a  trial. 

There  had  aUvsiys  been  a  lack  of  confidence  betweeu 
the  executive  and  leyialativc  dopartiiients,  both  before  and 
aftei"  the  nile  of  Herrera,  wlliL'h  residered  the  strictly  re- 
publican form  of  government  impracticable.  It  must  be 
arbitrary  g^overnment  or  anarchy,  and  obviously  absolnte 
rule,  without  the  means  of  its  enforcement,  wajs  not  to  l)« 
found  among  the  law-makers;  hence  the  array  must  be 
utilized. 

Look  at  the  two  republics  as  they  stand  to-day,  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican,  their  institutions,  their  new  inheritance, 
their  present  environment.  Both  have  changed  won- 
derfully, both  have  wonderfully  increased  in  wealtli,  in- 
telligence, and  indnstrialism.  The  American  people  have 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  have  deteriorated  iu  civic 
morality  and  honesty.  The  Mexican  people  have  not  in- 
creased as  much  in  numbers,  hut  have  improved  more  in 
morals. 

The  Americans  have  lost  in  patriotism;  they  have  lost 
in  llieir  respect  for  the  past  and  their  pride  in  the  future. 
Thft  Mesicans  have  gained  in  knowledge,  in  economic  and 
military  efficiency,  and  in  aecomplishmeuts,  both  practical 
and  ornamental. 

1  have  no  sneer  for  Mexico,  nor  for  the  government  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  howjioever  ealled,  so  long  as  tlie  cardinal  fact 
stands,  that  Mexico  lias  been  mnlting  great  strides  forward 
while  the  United  Statt«,  save  for  the  time  and  iuflnence 
of  Theodore  RocJaevelt,  has  been  chang'ing  for  the  worse, 
changing  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  alien,  changing  morally 
from  hone.sty  to  high  crime. 
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That  it  was  the  more  diffienlt  task,  the  one  nnderbiken 
hy  Diaz  few  will  deny;  that  he  carried  it  forward  ancceoB' 
fully  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  repablie  itself  bean 
witneaa  to-day;  that  it  was  as  base  as  it  was  unprofitable 
driving  him  forth  in  ignominy  the  present  condition  of 
things  amply  testily.  And  times  will  be  worse  there  before 
tb^  are  better.  That  Mexico,  tamed  by  prosperity,  and 
restless  under  a  long  peace,  now  seeks  the  excitement  that 
leads  to  anarchy  all  who  know  the  people  are  forced  to 
admit. 

Furthermore,  as  Washington  was  the  father  of  British 
freedom  as  well  as  American  independence,  so  Diaz  estab- 
lidied  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  Spanish  America  as  well  as 
the  deliTo^nce  of  his  own  country  according  to  its  declara- 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  noble  nature  to  prey  upon  the 
adversities  of  a  great  man.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  noble 
nation  so  readily  to  forget  in  his  declining  years  the  work 
of  Porfirio  Diaz  for  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

Has  onr  republicanism  reached  snch  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion that  we  can  reasonably  cast  opprobrium  upon  any  gov- 
ernment that  best  accomplishes  what  is  best  for  the  people? 

It  is  intended  that  republicanism  should  be  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  Is  this  the  case  with  usi  If  the 
people  rule,  then  we  might  ask,  what  people?  Not  the 
better  element  in  our  commonwealth.  It  may  be  dem- 
agogues and  politicians  at  one  time,  and  at  another  special 
interests  and  the  money  power,  the  labor  leaders  putting 
in  an  unwholesome  appearance  at  all  times,  but  never  has 
the  government  been  made  up  by  the  best  men  fairly 
chosen  by  the  people. 

Wilt  any  one  who  knows  pretend  to  say  that  republi- 
canism such  as  we  imagine  our  own  to  be  would  have  secured 
better  results  in  Mexico  during  the  past  thirty  years  than 
that  secured  by  the  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz! 

The  only  question  I  should  like  here  to  ask  is  not  how 
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far  we  are  from  a  happy  state  of  true  republicanism,  but 
how  much  better  administered,  if  at  all,  has  been  the 
United  States  of  ^\merica  mider  Taft  than  the  United 
States  of  Mcsieo  xmder  Diazj  and  how  can  we  justly 
{U»ail  our  neighbor,  as  so  itiany  of  us  like  so  well  to  do, 
with  all  our  iraperfectioas  upon  iis.  What  single  act  of 
Diaz  is  more  open  to  ridicule  and  just  ceusure  than  that  of 
a  president  abandoning  his  oftieial  duties  and  making 
junketing  trips  about  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  to  secure  his  own  reelection  and  defeat  his  former 
benefactor?  How  have  we  the  face  to  slur  a  sister  re- 
public as  a  republic  only  in  name,  to  impute  it  to  ber  as  a 
crime,  and  half  sanction  the  inroads  of  malodorous  Amer- 
icans who  cross  the  border  to  fight  against  the  very  priu- 
ciples  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  own  government, 
namely,  the  right  to  rule  rightly? 

In  our  eettleineut  with  the  south,  after  the  civil  war, 
barbarous  Mexico  would  hardly  have  been  as  barbarous 
as  were  we,  nor  so  inipolilic  as  to  give  the  franchise  to 
four  millions  of  manumitted  African  slaves. 

Nor  would  the  republic  only  iu  name  have  permitted  in 
its  niidat  an  oligarchy  of  industrialism,  the  rise  of  special 
intereats  to  B<'izc  and  approprijite  to  tbeir  own  use  tlie 
natural  wealth  of  the  nation,  to  buy  and  sell  legislaturea 
and  debauch  the  governnient.  At  no  time  during  the  lat« 
dictatorial  rule  in  Mexico  would  have  been  possible  tha 
ultra  ehnritablc  proeeedings  in  Congress  and  the  presiden- 
tial amiability  in  relation  to  prominent  politicians,  catk'd 
statesmen  sometimes,  xmder  indictment  for  high  crim- 
inality. 

The  dictator  president  of  the  republic  only  in.  name 
would  never  have  submitted  to  the  trifling  with  justice 
which  is  becoming  so  common  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  dictatflpship  of  Diaz  in  Mexico  was  a  good  govern- 
ment, tlie  beat  possible  for  that  people,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  two  Amerioas.    The  cloaU  of  repablicauism  thrown 
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over  it  exerted  little  iofloeDco  for  good  or  ill,  other  than 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  soiQetimes  might  otlierwise 
be  deemed  arbitrary  measureJi. 

If  in  its  deinorratic  incipipncy  the  nilera  of  Mexico  did 
Dot  realize  the  iiuposaibility  of  a  republic-  witliont  a  people, 
of  true  republicanism  or  a  government  by  the  people  in  the 
alfflcnce  of  a  people  capable  of  self-government,  they  did 
not  heflit.ate  twice  to  decline  imperialism,  once  In  the  per- 
son of  Iturbide,  and  again  when  Maximilian  came,  If  they 
eould  not  at  once  achieve  perfect  republicaniam  they  would 
at  Iea.et  hold  to  the  form  while  laboring  tu  aeeomplish  the 
fact. 

Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  our  government  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  tliat  republioanisin  is  the  best  form  of 
governnient  for  any  people  save  those  who  want  no  govern- 
ing and  therefore  no  government?  Are  we  prepared  to 
Bay  that  oiir  government  as  at  present  administered  tends 
to  develop  the  liiyhest  moral  and  politieal  idualsf  Are  we 
prepared  to  say  that  the  associates  of  Taft  were  better 
men,  more  high-minded,  patriotic,  honest,  or  decent  than 
the  associates  of  DiazT  Are  we  uot  prepared  to  say  that 
in  some  respects  our  government  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
will  fall  in  pieeea  if  decay  Ls  not  arrested  T 

la  boss  rule  better  republieanism  than  tlie  republi- 
canism of  Diaz?  Is  a  government  by  railroads  for 
railroads  better  republieaniam  than  the  republicanism  of 
Diaz?  Is  a  government  by  high  crime  for  btgh  crime  bet- 
ter rep^iblieanism  than  the  republieanism  of  Diaz?  Is  the 
(lomiuation  of  the  indiiBtrial  interests  of  the  conntrj'  by 
Belf-seeking  demagogues  to  the  subversion  of  law  and  lib- 
erty belter  than  the  arbitrary  rule  of  one  good  man?  Is 
Madero  and  anarchy  preferable  to  Diaz  with  peace  and 
prosperity?  Then  wherein  conaists  the  superiority  of  a 
republic  not  a  republic  in  name  only  over  a  republic  which 
is  a  republic  in  name  only! 

Had  Porfirio  Diaz  committed  as  many  blunders  a*  have 
been  perpetrated  by  our  pnrt  rt^puMicau  preaidoats  and 
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lepislators  smce  the  civil  war,  as  tile  cruelties  and  injustice 
of  the  reconstrueliou  peiioti,  the  enfrHnt'hiseunjiit  of  tlie 
negroes,  the  prostitution  of  American  poiitifls  and  citizen- 
ship by  the  atlmisaLou  without  limit  of  low  incendiary 
Europeans  while  excluding  harmless  and  useful  Asifltics, 
of  permitting  corporate  capital  to  usurp  the  Eovernnient 
and  intimidate  the  people,  of  allowing  Bpecial  interests 
and  personal  greed  to  appropriate  and  destroy  tlie  nation 's 
wealth  and  resources,  of  tamely  submitting  to  the  tyran- 
nies of  labor  leaders,  their  boycotting,  strikes,  dynamitiDg, 
maiming,  and  murdering,  spending  long  seasiong  white- 
washing into  place  bribing  senators  and  incompetent  or 
peccable  ministers,  and  a  score  of  other  like  infamies,  wa 
might  with  more  reason  disparage  a  nation  of  half  civil- 
ized mestizos  as  a  republic  in  name  only. 

Diaz  controlled  Mexieo;  no  one  can  tnithfully  s&y 
that  he  ruled  in  the  interest  of  Diaz  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  Mexico?  Six  interests  controlled  by  live  men  own  the 
United  States;  can  any  one  truthfully  say  that  these  iu- 
tereets  were  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  five  men!  Can  it  be 
true  then  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  repnblic 
only  in  name! 

We  do  not  realize  how  great  a  part  of  us  la  sham.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  ]iresldential  pose,  as  he  mounts  the 
presidential  car  on  his  homeward  journey  to  vote,  a  jour- 
ney the  cost  to  the  people  of  which  would  buy  the  suft'i-agts 
of  one  thousand  of  our  worthy  African  eitizens.  We  must 
not  think  that  our  politics  embrace  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  eults;  China  and  England 
have  some  good  in  them,  though  tlieir  pageants  are  much  of 
A  piece. 

■Where  on  this  earth  shall  we  look  for  a  good  govern- 
ment,  for  a  government  better  than  our  own,  better  than  that 
of  Diaz  in  Mexico  t  Not  in  Germany,  with  her  young  men 
doomed  before  birth  to  military  servitude,  to  a  life  of 
human  butcheries;  not  in  England,  whose  nominal  ruler 
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is  but  a  fi^ure-hend  of  socict>-  and  ttie  national  street  sho'n's^ 
and  where  respectability  may  be  found  only  among  an 
aristocracy  of  worthless  drones;  not  iu  8paiu  or  Italy,  and 
ptwHibly  not  ia  the  new  republic  of  Cbina. 

Less  than  two  yi^ara  before  his  fall  the  foremost  states- 
men of  other  nations  were  crying  up  Porfiriy  Diaz  as  the 
greatest  statesman  of  any  nation,  having  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  any  living  man.  Now  all  are  mute  save 
only  tlioae  who  seem  not  tu  recognize  the  diKerence  between 
statesman  and  revolutionist. 

A  nice  mess  they  have  made  of  it,  Madcro  and  his  crew, 
as  any  one  knowing  Mexico  could  and  did  foretell.  Bliallow- 
brained  Americans  vrith  the  others  howled  upon  Diaz  as 
he  was  hustled  out  of  the  country  for  the  great  crime  of 
running  a  republic  which  was  a  republic  ia  name  only. 
Now  they  may  try  once  more  the  other  kind,  which  means 
internal  strife  and  anarchy  perhaps  for  another  half  cen- 
tury. 

When  too  late  to  aen-e  the  nation  only  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, the  character,  the  strict  and  true  hearted  integrity, 
ajad  the  earnest  patriotism  of  Porlirio  Diaz  will  be  seen 
and  understood,  and  the  man  valued  at  his  trae  worth. 

He  could  not  boast  like  Juflrea  of  pure  native  blood,  im- 
contaminated  by  any  European  intermixture,  yet  he  rose 
from  his  low  estate  to  the  highest  in  the  nation,  and  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Prosperity  sometimes  presents  difSoult  problems.  It 
is  with  uations  as  with  individuals,  inordinate  wealth  be- 
gets luxury  and  laziness,  from  which  come  disease  and 
death.  Caught  in  the  throes  of  overweening  prosperity  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  feU  on  evil  times ;  the  United 
States  of  America  ia  heading  in  the  same  direction  though 
along  dilferent  lines. 

At  the  present  moment  the  best  people  of  the  beat  eom- 
nmnities  are  working  as  for  their  lives  for — what?    For 
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honest  and  fair  repubHoanisiii.  They  are  fighting  graft, 
high  crime,  financial  and  industrial  despotism,  fighting 
evils  which  thrfoten  to  strangle  all  that  is  ht'st  in  our  other- 
wise happy  land.  They  will  be  known  in  eoining  politics 
as  the  Progressive  party. 


Porfirio  Diaz,  in  his  enforced  reaignation  from  office 
and  flight  from  his  native  land  presents  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  figures  iii  history.  Aa  it  is  written,  "Many  good 
works  have  I  shewed  you  from  my  Father;  for  which  of 
tbe&e  works  do  ye  stone  me  1 ' ' 

We  have  been  told  before  that  repuhlics  as  well  as 
princes  are  ungrateful.  All  Mexico  kicks  the  carcass  of 
the  d«ad  lion  whosa  geutle  roar  so  lately  sent  them  shiver- 
ing, while  among  the  baser  sort  of  our  own  republic  are 
foimd  those  to  yap  them.  on. 

Call  it  despotism  if  you  like.  It  ia  a  Iiigh  and  holy 
despotism,  a  despotism  for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  a 
despotism  which  might  beoeficially  he  served  in  moderate 
doses  even  to  our  own  model  republic,  a  live  impulse,  a 
factor  for  good  which  should  put  to  ehame  the  senseless 
muuimeriea  of  effete  monarchies  such  as  Europe  delights  in. 

The  simple  mandate  of  this  good  despot  filled  the 
offieea  of  states  and  federation  with  good  men,  while  in  our 
own  less  favored  land  millions  of  money  must  be  spent  in 
electing  legislators  to  inveut  laws  riveting  still  tighter  the 
bonds  of  a  despotism  of  licentiousness. 

The  anceesa  of  the  Madero  insurrection  incites  other 
insurrections,  and  pohtical  and  industrial  revolutions  is 
now  a&  it  was  before  the  time  of  Juarez  and  Diaz,  the  nor- 
mal condition  o£  things. 

On  the  day  that  Diaz  -wbb  driven  forth  there  was  no 
better  befitting  government  in  the  world  than  his,  none 
more  honest  or  patriotic. 

"Why! 

Because  it  best  met  the  necessities  of  the  situation ;  be* 
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cause  it  was  the  only  sort  of  goTemment  that  could  rule 
an  unruly  people ;  because  Diaz  was  absolutely  honest  and 
patriotic. 

RevolntionistB  took  up  the  sword,  drove  out  Diaz  and 
took  his  place;  now  therefore  it  will  be  many  days  before 
the  sword  shall  depart  from  the  house  of  Madero,  or  an- 
archy from  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Under  the  thirty  years  of  the  so-called  despotic  rule  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico  emerged  from  a  state  of  medieeval 
anarchy,  advanced  along  lines  of  highest  development  and 
prospered,  intellectually  and  economically,  as  few  nations 
have  ever  prospered.  Anarchy  is  again  at  hand,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  selfish  and  brutalizing  despotism  such  as  never 
soiled  the  garments  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


EVOLUTION   OF   A   UBBARY 


PROTIDENCE,  free-will,  and  necessity  were  the 
phrases  a  hundred  years  ago;  we  now  say  evolution, 
which  sounds  if  less  orthodox  more  progressiyc.  AVliat  we 
mean  by  them  does  not  so  much  matter,  aa  It  makes  little 
difference  what  one  believes  as  long  as  one  can  uevtr  know 
anything  about  it.  Spencer  and  Browning,  after  Savon- 
arola and  Kant,  dive  deep  below  the  surface  workings  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  and  revel  in  subconaeioua  imder- 
souls  imtO  loBt  to  themselves  and  others. 

Which  iiieans  thnt  I  hardly  know  what  started  rae  off 
eolleeting  books — trash,  my  clerl(s  used  to  call  them,  as 
they  were  the  sort  that  never  would  sell— me,  a  west-coast 
trafficker  iu  books,  handling  them  as  one  liandlea  bricks, 
not  for  (he  knowledge  but  for  the  profit  in  thera. 

Stuff  such  aa  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  wafite- 
bajsket,  or  on  the  scuttle  of  coal  with  the  wood  to  kindle 
the  fire;  this  at  the  beginning;  later  this  refuse  would 
fetch  its  weight  in  gold. 

I  did  not  think  of  that,  however,  at  the  time,  but  only 
that  it  might  be  worth  somethinp  sometime,  vapuely,  or 
idiotically,  aa  my  aforesaid  clerks  would  have  exprensed 
it,  had  they  dared,  flurmising  a  possible  intrinsic  value — 
in  any  event  like  Toodles'  coffin,  'andy  to  'ave  in  the  'ouse, 

I  Bupposc  I  was  a  crank,  if  indeed  I  am  not  one  still. 
I  do  not  know  what  a  crank  is,  though  I  should  prefer  hav- 
ing to  tell  what  it  is  than  what  it  is  not,  beojiuse  as  we  are 
assured  everybody  is  a  little  queer. 

Aa  the  work  of  gatherinsr  the  Bancroft  Library  was 
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long,  I  will  make  this  accotmt  of  it  short,  thongh  the  in- 
Tolving  thereof  continneB,  and  let  us  hope,  like  Biyan  in 
search  of  a  prendency,  that  this  collecting  may  nm  on 
forever. 

Well,  then,  I  began  in  1858  1^  bringing  ti^ether  all  the 
books  I  eonld  find  in  my  stock  on  California,  extending 
my  territory  later  to  the  north-west  coast,  finally  takii^ 
in  the  western  half  of  North  America  from  Alaska  to 
Panama,  inclading  the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  searched  botii  continents  several  times  over  for  his- 
torical materiaL 

I  purchased  every  book,  map,  and  manascript  written 
or  printed  within  my  chosen  territory  or  elsewhere  relat- 
ing to  it 

I  made  many  visits  to  soathem  California  and  Spani^ 
America,  keeping  employed  there  a  score  of  copyists  for 
a  nnmber  of  years  in  the  California  and  Mexican  missiona 
and  national  archives.  I  sent  copyists  to  Alaska  and  St. 
Fetersbni^  for  the  same  pnrpose.  In  my  business  jour- 
neys east,  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  I  kept 
an  eye  open  for  anything  and  everything,  good  or  bad,  re- 
lating to  my  subject  and  not  already  on  my  shelves,  for 
there  are  few  books  out  of  which  one  cannot  get  some  good; 
and  it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  buy  outright  and  let  time 
and  use  determine  the  value,  than  to  stop  to  investigate 
while  purchasing  as  to  whether  the  thing  was  worth  buyii^ 
or  not. 

I  studied  the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake,  the  Mexicans  at 
the  lakes  of  Tenochtitlan,  the  Hudson  Bay  people  in 
British  Columbia,  and  the  early  Oregon  pioneers  by  their 
jubilee  camp-fires.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  I  visited  many 
times  the  capitals  and  universities  of  Europe,  my  agents 
attending  the  public  and  private  sales.  All  this  inter- 
mingled with  business  and  writing  history  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  and — ^that  is  all. 

At  least,  that  will  suffice  for  a  skeleton;  there  can  be 
as  many  volumes  employed  as  one  likes  in  the  filling  in. 
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I  never  waa  greatly  given  to  fads  at  any  time,  least  of 
all  diiriug  thcae  early  days  when  it  required  the  closest 
attention  to  business  to  escape  disaster.  Yet  surely  at 
first  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  paasiug 
faney,  this  picking  up  and  preserving  historical  data  in- 
trinsieally  valuable  though  of  no  present  utility. 

As  the  colleetion  steadily  grew  in  volume  and  value, 
that  wliieh  at  first  may  have  been  a  fad  became  a  fixity, 
and  I  found  njj-self  wondering  what  I  should  do  with  it, 
though  I  had  no  thought  of  ceasing  to  collect.  When  after 
a  decade  of  this  drifting,  amid  many  fluctuations  of  mind 
as  to  potentialities  and  purposes,  T  found  myself  seated  at 
a  table  writing  history.  The  work  of  collecting  then  as- 
sumed more  definite  shape,  as  besides  eontinuing  the 
original  ingatheriny  in  a  general  way,  there  were  innumer- 
able  gaps  to  be  filled  which  required  special  work.  It  was 
not  long,  therefore,  before  I  foimd  my  work  proper  inter- 
rupted by  what  proved  to  be  in  the  end  a  series  of  historical 
journeys  to  various  parts  at  various  times. 


English  society  in  the  colonies  is  more  democratic  than 
the  democratic  societies  of  an  earlier  day.  It  is  so  refresli- 
ijtt^  for  a  time  to  be  free  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
insular  monarchy,  with  its  attendant  paraphernalia  of 
lords  and  ladies,  of  fighting  men  and  gospellers,  each  with 
a  like  train  of  subservients,  and  all  receiving  their  Innar 
glory  from  sonm  bedizenud  George  or  William. 

At  Vieturia  with  my  steuographiers  in  1878,  the  old 
servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  chief  factors  and 
chief  traders  as  weU  as  the  early  settlers,  explorers  and 
mi&siunaries  eame  from  a  distance  to  see  nie.  They  seemed 
to  realize  the  importance  ol  my  efforts,  and  were  quite  par- 
ticular to  have  their  life  work  set  down  correctly,  some- 
times quaiTelling  with  each  other  to  the  verge  of  combat 
over  the  TOlidity  of  a  date  or  incident,  so  that  finally  in- 
stead of  rpceiving  them  together  T  admitted  them  singly. 

Sir  James,  chief  factor  and  governor,  had  passed  away 
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befor«  my  rtitit,  but  Lady  DourIas  was  in  evidence,  always 
attended  by  some  of  ber  relatives,  but  so  bleached  by  civili- 
tatioD  as  scarcely  to  be  recogniTed  as  an  ^Uocrican  abor- 
i^Dal. 

Why  is  it  that  England  is  so  much  better  served  by  ]i«fF 
dttitaDt  agifuts  tbaii  the  ITuited  Stated  is  served  whether 
at  faome  or  abroad?  One  can  doubtless  account  for  some 
part  of  it  but  not  for  all.  First,  England  rewards  and 
piintshesi  more  promptly.  Spain  was  badly  served,  even 
in  her  best  days;  ahe  seldom  rewarded,  but  was  quick  in 
puniKhiijp,  often  inflietintr  the  peualtj-  befurc  the  offense. 

It  was  a  difficult  position,  and  Sir  James  filled  it  n'ith 
credit,  that  of  acting  at  once  for  the  fur  company  and  for 
the  ^vernment  during  the  transitiDii  period  from  chartered 
traders  to  a  provigionaL  government,  the  interests  of  the 
former  being  to  hold  the  country  in  savagery  fit  for  fur- 
hunting  as  long  as  posuble,  whilw  the  inrush  of  gold- 
hunters  was  forcing  open  the  wilderness  to  English  occupa- ' 
tion. 

Lady  Douglas  placed  at  my  disposal  her  late  husband's 
papers,  while  Governor  Richards  and  the  then  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  gave  me  access  to  their 
rtap«!tive  archives, 

A  church  of  England  missionary  to  the  C&riboo  conntry 
spent  a  month  with  roe  here,  a  month  of  midnights,  or  say 
the  thirty  and  one  nighty  as  he  came  to  me  only  at  night, 
remaining  usually  till  break  of  day,  talking  clearly,  elo- 
quently.  and  continuously,  interrupting  himself  only  by 
sipping  brandy  and  water,  whieh  seemed  to  brighten  rather 
than  befog  his  brain  as  the  night  wore  on.  lie  was  one  of  the 
best  and  piu-est  of  men,  and  his  fascinating  rentals  proved 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  period. 

The  hospitality  I  was  obliged  to  extend  to  the  fur  com- 
pany's  officials  and  old  settlers,  usually  in  the  form  of 
wfaiske>'  and  gin,  in  order  to  attract  them  to  my  rooms, 
proved  too  much  for  their  pngnacious  dispositions,  and 
brouglxt  to  a  close  our  intercourse. 
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Sir  Matthew  Begtie  was  a  boy  on  the  playground  but 
the  stern  thief  justice  on  the  bench.  1  sat  in  his  court 
through  one  or  two  criminal  ■cases,  and  it  was  refreshing 
the  freedom  from  cant,  browbreating,  and  pettifocging  so 
common  in  some  places.  Justice  Begbie  would  permit  no 
trickery  or  trifling;  least  of  all  wag  he  disposed  to  search 
for  technicalities  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Once  only 
during  uiy  presence  in  his  courtroom  did  he  feel  called 
upon  to  reprove  a  counsel,  but  this  he  did  in  no  slight 
measure.  "I  cannot  understand,  sir,  how  you  have  the 
temerity  to  offer  before  any  respectable  tribunal,  for  the 
consideration  of  any  judge  whom  you  can  accredit  with 
conunou  senae,  to  say  nothing  of  legal  acumen,  such  non- 
aenae  as  you  have  interwoven  in  your  argument.  Let  us 
Lave  CO  more  of  it." 

On  my  way  down  the  coast  I  saw  some  of  Seattle's 
people,  the  old  chief  having  departed  for  his  heavenly 
huuting-gronnd,  and  also  the  white  men  who  had  held  early 
intercourse  with  him. 

Entering  Oregon  at  that  day  from  either  side  was  like 
coming  into  another  country.  Portland  was  more  like  an 
eastern  city  than  any  in  California.  There  were  present 
many  New  York  and  New  England  people,  orthodox  re* 
ligianiats,  congregational ists  and  methodists  largely,  over- 
flowings from  the  economic  efforts  of  the  "Willninrlte  val- 
ley missionaries.  For  public  spirit  and  integrity  the 
merehauts  and  banlsers  of  Portland  had  nowhere  their 
superior,  while  the  newspaper  press  was  truthful  and  ef- 
ficient, more  so  then  than  later. 

A  pleasant  euatora  in  vogue  were  the  eamp-fire  rendex- 
Tons  of  the  early  immigrants  and  their  families  every  year 
at  Salem,  where  a  week's  life  in  the  open,  with  talking  and 
dancing-,  was  a  whole  year's  solace  to  their  souls. 


There  was  an  intelligent  Russian,  Ivan  Petrof,  who 
came  to  my  Library  out  of  the  civil  war,  whom  I  found 
useful  and  on  the  whole  faithful. 
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Tie  traititlaltKl  into  EuclUh  all   my  KiiHHinti  materia 
that  being  thv  only  laugua^c  in  my  Librury  that  reijuu 
such  service. 

It  ia  quite  remarkable  the  Slavonic  aptitude  for  acquir- 
iag  laoguages.  When  he  went  into  the  war  this  innn  could 
not  epoak  a  word  of  Kuglieh;  before  he  lel't  the  nriuy  ho 
was  writing  letters  home  for  American  soldiers  who  were 
either  disabled  or  had  never  learned  to  writs. 

I  liad  a  little  Pole  aUd, — he  said  he  was  a  nobleman  at 
home,  he  called  himself  Neiuos  in  my  library, — who  was 
never  at  a  loss  in  any  language.  Another  skilful  linguist 
was  A!phonae  Piuart,  a  Frenchman,  the  sou  of  a  Paris 
banker,  a  noted  savant,  and  tlie  author  of  several  ethno- 
logical works.  He  spent  several  years  roaming  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America  picking  up  priceless  treasures 
from  the  monka  and  otheni,  making  the  most  unique  collec- 
tion of  any  except  Andrade's,  and  which,  was  finally  joined 
to  my  own  and  passed  over  with  it  to  the  university  of 
California. 

Wlien  charged  to  his  face  with  a  knowledge  of  fifty 
Indian  languages,  Finart  would  not  di?ny  it,  AVhy  should 
he*  He  spent  one  winter  in  Alaska  living  in  the  under- 
gi-ound  house  of  an  Eskimo,  studying  the  origin  of  the 
Indians.  He  came  down  to  San  Fraueiseo  satisfied. 
'■■Th^  came  over  from  Asia,"  he  said  with  a  sober  counte- 
nance. 

How  many  times  we  have  seen  this  same  farce,  and 
similar  ones  elsewhere,  enacted  by  college  professors  and 
members  of  learned  BocieticB  sent  out  by  rich  men  whose 
money  might  thus  giiiu  for  Iheni  a  cheap  reputation  for 
scientific  tastes,  the  learned  men  and  their  wealthy  patrons 
alike  failing  to  see  the  absurdity  of  tolling  out  of  hand  the 
origin  of  the  American  Indians. 

In  the  Bancroft  Library  nt  Berkeley  is  a  book  entitled 
Origen  de  los  Indios,  giving  some  forty  or  fifty  thi'ories 
promiilgated  by  learned  men  of  various  ages  and  nations 
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as  to  the  whence  and  wherefore  of  these  aboriginals,  which 
are  so  like  eaeli  other  yet  so  imlike  any  other  raee. 

As  it  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  answered,  it  is 
like  the  diving  anywhere  into  the  unknowable  and  coming 
up  with  a  dogmatic  answer  which  must  put  an  end  to  con- 
troversy. 

When  the  doctor  taps  on  your  cheBt,  puts  his  ear  to 
your  back,  tweakfl  your  nose,  and  then  speaiss  out  boldly 
and  loud,  "The  trouble  with  you,  Sir,  in  ticdouloureui," 
who  Bhall  dare  to  gainsay  him? 

Oiansider  the  eUini  get  up  so  elflborately  by  Lord  Kinge- 
borough  in  his  nine  mammoth  folios  which  cost  him  his 
mind  and  his  fortune,  and  afterward  adopted  by  the  Mor- 
mons, that  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  and  South 
Amerit-a  were  Jews,  that  is  to  say  the  veritable  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  who  wandered  away  upon  the  dispersioa 
from  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Tills  theury  is  susceptible  of  greater  elaboration  than 
any  other,  not  because  these  savages  were  more  like  the 
Jews  than  auy  other  people,  but  because  there  is  more  of 
early  manners  and  euatome  in  the  Hebrew  writings  than  is 
fuund  elsewhere  regarding  any  other  people. 

Some  say  the  native  Americans  were  Irish,  or  English, 
or  Scandinavians  who  crossed  over  to  America  by  way  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  we  know  that  the  Norseman 
dad  make  such  voyages  at  an  early  period. 

Some  maintain  that  the  Indiana  came  from  Portugal; 
some  say  Italy,  others  Asia;  some  maiutaiu  that  they  came 
from  Africa,  and  others  from  auy  and  every  quarter  of  the 
earth,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  so  or  that  they 
were  not  autochthonic  in  their  origin? 

It  scarcely  rc<tuires  the  penetration  of  a  French  savant, 
or  a  Columbia  college  professor,  to  decide  that  the  Aleuts 
and  Esquimos  came  from  Asia,  when  one  can  see  them  any 
day  croasiiitj  Bering  strait  in  their  bidarkas  or  skating 
across  uu  the  ice. 
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Tnic,  the  EbIuuios  akirt  the  north  pole ;  they  are  a  rane 
by  themselves  and  the  only  one  in  all  the  two  Americas 
not  related  to  the  Indians.  But  if  the  Eskimos  can  cross 
eo  freely,  surely  the  reat  of  tlie  world  can  do  llie  aamf. 

Further,  w*c  have  fouiK)  in  tliese  later  times,  far  below 
the  strait  of  Bering,  Japanoso  junks  wrecked  on  the  eoast 
of  California,  and  the  Chinese  and  South  Sea  iBiandera 
could  easily  enough  follow  the  trade  winds  front  point 
to  puint  across  the  ocean  to  Mexico  or  to  South  America. 
But  tirst  of  all  it  should  be  shown  that  they  had  come  from 
Europe  or  Asia,  or  the  old  world  at  all,  or  that  America 
herself  is  not  the  old  Trorld  Bending  over  Abraham  and 
Lot  to  people  Palestine. 

This  sort  of  learning  is  like  the  good  elet^yman's  answer 
to  the  question  some  one  put  to  htm  as  to  what  evidi^nee 
there  is  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  said  he  had 
noticed  that  what  men  ardently  lon^red  for  they  usually  ob- 
tained, and  as  th^y  all  wanted  lo  live  forever  they  would 
probably  do  so.  The  answer,  no  doubt,  satisfied  his  congre- 
gation, but  what  did  he  himself  think  of  it! 

But  perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  want  to  live  forever, 
havizig  had  <iuite  enough  of  it  in  this  world.  And  how 
about  Satan  who  longed  ardently  to  rule  in  h«aven,  and 
so  many  of  big  foUowci-s  who  want  so  much  to  be  healthy, 
wealthy,  wise,  powerful,  and  so  on;  and  why  should  we 
die  at  all  if  ardently  desiring  pejT>etual  life  would  give  it 
iwt  True,  Uoekefeller  ardently  longs  for  all  the  oil,  and 
as  he  secured  the  most  of  it  he  must  be  near  heaven  and 
happy.  The  truth  is  our  parsou  had  no  shadow  of  evidence 
to  offer  but  did  not  like  to  say  so. 

Simple  facts,  however,  do  not  satisfy  latter-day  in- 
vestigators, who  perforce  nmst  dive  into  the  depths  of  pro- 
fondity  and  stLr  up  the  dregs. 


Quite  ditferent  was  my  work  in  the  aonth,  in  CaUfomia, 
Mexico,  and  Central  Anteriea,  though  the  object  was  the 
same,  to  gather  and  gamer  further  knowledge,  bat  more 
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especially  to  fill  gaps  in  the  niaterinl  for  my  history  Buch 
as  would  enable  me  to  give  contiuuoujs  narratives  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  things. 

I  went  to  Gcnerai  Vallejo,  at  Sonoma,  with  a  hundred 
qupBtious  which  he  eouhl  answer  better  tlian  auy  one  elao; 
to  some  of  them,  indued,  no  one  else  could  give  an  explana- 
tion. He  was  not  comniunicative  at  tirst.  The  Hispano- 
Californians  of  that  day  fanded  themselves  ill-treated  by 
the  Americans,  and  they  were  not  far  from  right. 

Tho  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  upon  the  cession  of 
the  CaliEornia  ccranti"y  {guaranteed  tlie  rights  of  property 
to  all  the  iuhabitauls.  The  proper  thing  for  the  United 
States  govemiiient  then  to  have  done  was  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, have  the  occupit^d  lands  surveyed  and  titles  eatab- 
liahed,  the  government,  assntuing  the  burden  of  proof. 
Instead,  the  owners  were  called  upon  to  come  forward  and 
prove  their  titles.  This  they  could  not  do.  Many  of  them 
had  reeeived  no  written  deed  with  their  grant.  Boundaries 
were  loosely  defined,  and  witnesses  were  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  obtain.  La\%-3t^ra  wfre  called  in,  and  long  and 
expensive  investigation  followed.  The  usual  fee  for  secur- 
ing to  the  occ'Tipiint  n  title  was  half  of  the  land,  wliile  with 
&  bill  of  extras  he  uuKht  easily  swei'p  up  the  other  half,  so 
tiiat  many  of  the  Mexican  families  lost  their  all;  while  he 
was  not  mueh  of  a  lawyer  in  those  days  who  had  nut  a 
Jlexiran  grant  in  his  pocket,  the  title  to  which  his  client 

Ehad  paid  for. 
It  was  then  and  for  this  alleged  purpose,  namely,  the 
qnietinp  of  titles  to  pufblo  and  mission  lands  and  Mexi- 
can grants,  that  the  archives  of  all  the  missions  and  pueblos 
WEjre  ordered  sent  to  the  United  States  surveyor  general's 
office  at  San  Franciseo,  where  all  papers  appertaining  to 
the  matters  in  hand  were  retained,  and  the  remainder  re- 
turned. Tliree  hundred  bulky  volumes  were  the  residt  of 
thi.s  fjleaninfi  and  collating,  and  so  valuable  were  they  for 
my  iiistoiy  tliat  I  felt  it  necessary  to  have  the  information 
they  contained  roady  at  hand  for  use  in  my  libraiy. 
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I  eonid  not  Iwrrow  the  volumes,  as  it  wonld  be  irregrular 
for  them  to  be  out  of  the  surveyor  irenerars  office,  and  I 
could  not  use  them  at  arm's  length.  So  I  rented  a  room 
adjoining  those  of  the  snrveyw  gener&t,  who  kindly  con- 
sented to  consider  the  volumes  vfaile  there  and  under  hia 
control  &s  still  in  his  office.  In  this  room  I  placed  a  dozen 
kitclitn  tablis  and  cliairs,  and  at  thetn  as  many  JSlexican 
TOpyists  and  epitomists.  Tliis  work  I  gave  in  eharge  to 
Mr.  Savage,  my  most  valued  expert  in  Mexican  mustiness, 
who  went  carefully  through  the  mass  of  documents,  mark- 
ing some  to  be  copied  entire,  some  to  be  partially  copied, 
and  others  to  be  epitomized.  These  copies  were  then  bound 
together,  after  proper  classification,  into  some  seventy 
voluuiffl,  I  think  it  was.  This  work  not  only  satisfied  my 
historical  recjuireineuts,  so  far  as  these  archives  were  con- 
cerned, but  was  most  important  as  a  public  benefit  in  safe- 
frtiardiog  the  contents  of  this  collection  in  ease  of  the 
destruetiou  of  the  origiual  papers  by  fire. 

I  say  that  General  Vallejo  and  all  the  Spanish  Cali- 
fornia families  were  shy  of  Yankee  protestations  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  this  man 
that  I  could  hope  to  do  but  little  with  his  countrymen  while 
he  held  aloof.  I  must  therefore  win  him  over  by  some 
means. 

I  found  m^'self  obliged  to  lay  diplomatic  siege  to  this 
whilom  guardian  of  the  frontier;  the  i-cault  would  de- 
termine my  sueeess  or  failure  with  the  whole  fratiamity  of 
(^•nint  holders  of  btntone  lore  from  San  Francisco  bay  to 
San  Diego, 

With  rae  at  this  time  in  my  army  of  assistants  was  a 
sporty  Italian,  sharp  in  feature  and  slight  in  stature,  lithe 
as  a  eat  and  as  tricky  as  Ruef  upon  occasion,  though  I  must 
say  that  he  always  proved  true  to  me.  True,  poor  feSlow! 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  killed  himself  because  of 
Inability  to  meet  his  obligations  in  mining-stock  specula- 
tions without  ac(|URintiiig  mo  of  hia  intentions.  He  snrely 
kuew  that  I  would  help  him  through  if  he  would  conSde 
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hia  troubles  in  me,  as  aside  from  tlie  value  of  his  services  I 
liad  a  strong  liking  for  the  fellow,  for  he  was  a  winsome 
little  rascal;  but  death  cancels  debt  and  covers  dishonor; 
at  least  that  is  the  Latin  idea  of  it,  and  a  foolish  one  it  is. 

Oerruti  was  his  name,  General  Cerriiti  he  oallifd  him- 
self; said  he  had  been  consul-general  in  Cfutral  America, 
had  been  engaged  in  mtmborless  revolutions  there,  from 
one  of  ivhic-h  ht?  had  fled  for  his  life  to  San  Franpiseo,  and 
turned  hiuist'lf  up  in  my  librai-y. 

After  a.  formal  Tint  of  a  day  and  a  night  at  Sonoma, 
and  the  return  of  it  by  the  whole  Vallejo  fraternity  in  a 
six  weehs'  stay  at  my  house  in  San  Francisco, — it  was  the 
way  of  these  innocents,  ask  one  and  they  all  came  to  the 
last  of  the  cousins  and  auntfl,  and  to  temiiuate  the  festivities 
I  had  to  be  called  away  on  important  business.  A  her  all  these 
fiourtesies  and  blandishmeDts,  as  the  old  i^eneral  still  re- 
mained evasive  if  not  obdurate,  I  turned  the  matter  over  to 
the  IliJian,  who  opent'd  tlie  eampaigu  by  making  love  to 
two  of  the  generars  daughters. 

The  battles  of  the  general — consul-general — hero  of  a 
hundred  revolutions,  his  adventures  by  devious  ways,  would 
fill  a  volume,  and  are  given  at  some  length  in  my  Literary 
Industries;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  in  due  time  he  brouRlit 
round  the  other  general — cnumiaudante-gencral — in  fine 
style,  making  of  him  from  that  time  forth  one  of  my  moat 
devoted  disciples.  Cerruti  spent  a  year  with  him  exclu- 
vely,  most  of  the  time  nt  Monterey,  writing  a  Historia  dc 

Ufornia  by  M.  G.  Valkjo,  in  five  volumea,  folio,  covering 
the  lime  from  the  nuthor's  first  iippearaaee  in  the  country 
— ^Iie  was  born  in  Califnrnia  in  1800 — to  the  year  184T. 

The  two  generals  meanwhile  had  converted  Governor 
Alvarado,  uiul  a  similar  Historia  de  Cdlifornia  wna  written 
out  for  him,  and  hearing  his  name.  Many  otliers  of  thf> 
early  California  families  lip  and  down  the  coast,  all  of  the 
important  ones,  were  visited  by  Cerrati  and  Vallejo,  also 
later  by  Mr.  Savage  and  others  of  my  corps,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  harvest  oS  dictations  and  documents,  the  Vallejo 
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collection  alone  anioiiutinjr  to  fifty  Inrse  rolumea  with 
tliouHauds  u!  impurtout  ori^'inal  docuinvntii. 

It  is  not  my  intention  hem  to  enter  into  delflils  regard- 
ing the  tievelopiiient  of  my  library,  for  say  what  I  luight 
I  never  could  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  labor  per* 
formed  during  these  yenra  of  bibliographie  obsession,  the 
days  of  intricate  endeavor  and  nights  of  anxiety;  wherefore 
U-t  it  pass. 

Still  continuing  my  role  as  collector  of  books  in  detail, 
even  to  the  minutest  scrap  containing  valuable  iofonna- 
tion,  1  became  a  collector  of  libraries,  securing  at  least 
twenty  oilier  important  calleetionB,  and  twit-e  as  many 
minor  ones,  notably  that  nf  Srnor  Don  Jo*:e  Fernando  Ra- 
mairez,  eminent  state  and  federal  judge  of  the  eity  of 
Durango  and  praident  of  the  emperor  Maximilian's  first 
miuistr>',  in  which  were  many  rare  and  costly  boolts  and 
unpublished  manuacripts ;  that  of  E.  G,  Squier,  United 
States  minister  to  Central  America,  and  author  of  several 
important  etJmogrfiphical  works  and  books  uf  travel;  that 
of  El^ood  ETam,  lawyer  and  litterateur  of  Olympia, 
Tuget  Sound,  and  author  of  an  unpublished  manuscript 
History  of  Oregon  which  came  in  with  the  collection-,  that 
of  Mr.  Pinart,  the  distinguished  Amerieaniste  before  mou- 
tioned,  that  of  M.  G.  Valltiju  in  his  house  at  Sonoma  not 
inehided  in  Ms  gatherings  with  Cerruti;  that  of  Benjamin 
Ilayt*  of  San  Diego,  formerly  district  judge  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  eulleetnr  of  historieal  data  since  long  before  the  advent 
rf  the  Anglo-Americans;  that  of  laaac  Bluxorae,  executive 
ofRcer  of  the  two  great  popular  tribunals,  the  San  Prau- 
ciseo  vigilance  committees  of  1851  and  1856,  his  identity 
being  hidden  in  the  dread  signature  "33  Secretary,"  the 
collection  consisting  mainly  of  the  archives  and  papers  and 
manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  vigilance  coirmittees;  that 
«f  Manuel  Castro,  an  able  and  efRcient  officer  on  the  Mexican 
Bide  in  the  war  for  the  Anglo-AmeriGan  eoniiuesl  of  Cali- 
fomia  and  the  Bear  Flap  movement,  and  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  valuable  papers  and  manuseripta,  nearly  all  o£ 
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them  in  Spaniflli;  those  of  several  of  th*  Hudson  Bay  com- 
jmiiy's  posts  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  being'  chiefly 
pap<'rs, narratives,  and  fur-trading  annals  in  the  great  north.- 
west:  that  of  Caleb  Ciishjng,  being  selections  from  his  col- 
lections sold  by  auction  in  Boston  in  1879;  that  of  Don 
Juan  Oslo,  formerly  judge  and  governor  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  author  of  an  unpublished  historical  diaacrtation, 
throwing  much  light  on  tituea  and  events  of  whiflh  there 
IB  no  oilier  existing  record;  that  of  Sir  James  Douglas, 
Hudson  Bay  company's  governor  of  British  Ccibnubia, 
contaiuing  among  other  valuable  mannseripta  the  impub- 
lislied  adventurua  of  John  Stuart,  at  Stuart  Lake,  and 
Simon  FrasL-r  in  bis  descent  of  Fraser  river;  that  of  the 
French  Abbe  Brasscur  de  Bourbotirp,  residpnt  of  Spanish 
America  for  Iwenty-flve  years,  and  author  of  several  works 
on  Mexico;  that  of  Placido  Vega,  general  commanding  un- 
der Prcflident  Juarez  during  the  French  intervention,  con- 
sisting of  public  and  private  documents;  that  of  Tlioinae 
O.  Larkin,  United  States  consul  at  Monterey  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  California,  tlio  collection  consisting  of  a  large 
and  very  valuable  mass  of  documents  and  records  of  of- 
ficial eorra^pondence  during  the  important  period  from 
1844  to  184y;  Russian  material  from  Innokentie,  metro- 
politan of  M<»seow,  lohan  Veniaminof,  raissionaty  to  the 
Aleuts,  Admiral  Liitko,  and  Etholioe,  formerly  governor 
of  the  Russian  American  posaeasiuua ;  these  and  many 
others,  all  of  thera  being  collections  made  by  pi-orainent 
and  educated  pcrBOHagcs,  mainly  from  their  love  of  litera- 
ture and  appreciation  of  thp  value  of  historieal  data  which 
but  for  them  would  have  been  forever  lost. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  Mosimilian  library,  a 
collection  made  by  Don  Juan  Andrade  during  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  yt>ai-8  of  continuous  effort,  drawn  largely  from 
the  monks  and  monasteries  of  Spanish  America,  and  sold 
or  to  be  sold  t<i  the  Maximilian  government  as  the  founda- 
tion of  an  imperial  library  of  Mexico,  t^pon  the  deatli  of 
the  unfortunate  emperor,  fearing  lest  his  book^  should  be 
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seized  by  the  incomiag  powers  and  the  results  of  his  life 
labor  bt?  lost,  Andrade  hurried  them  off  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
ba('k8  of  200  nmlea,  and  iheuce  to  Leipsic,  where  they  were 
•old  by  auetiou,  my  ageot  purchusiu^  HOiue  6,0(tO  volumes 
of  the  rarest  hdiI  tnofit  prctaoiui  books  uud  nianuseripts 
relating  to  my  subject  in  existence. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  my  oollection  is  not  the  work  of  one 
tOBL  alone,  but  of  many  mt;n,  working  In  widely  separated 
fields,  each  unknon'n  to  the  others,  but  nil  to  Ihe  same  end, 
the  mossiog  of  early  historical  data  covering  an  area  equal 
to  one-tweifth  of  Ihv  earth's  surface,  and  whvrium  is  now 
being  planted  a  eUnlization  secwnd  to  none  Uie  earth,  has ' 
ever  seen. 

All  this  time  there  was  carried  on  a  constant  ingathcr* 
iog  from  many  different  soorces.  With  abundant  means 
at  my  command,  and  the  disposition  to  employ  them  in 
what  had  ere  this  become  a  most  absorbing  oocuptition,  I 
was  able  to  accomplish  in  a  brief  half-centur>'  what  no 
government  or  society  would  have  accomplished  in  ten 
centuries,  that  is  to  say  what  otherwise  never  would  have 
bc«n  aoeomplished.  Besides  the  ancient  lore  brought  forth 
from  nooks  and  comers,  every  book  relating  to  the  subject, 
published  in  any  language  in  any  part  of  the  world,  was 
immediately  purchased  and  placed  on  my  shelves. 

At  the  best  a  collector,  whether  of  books,  coins,  or  china, 
whether  of  railroads,  banks,  oil  fields,  or  iron  mines,  is  a 
creature  sui  generis.  He  may  be  a  benefactor  of  the  race, 
or  a  fool,  or  both,  and  none  the  less  benefactor  because 
fool,  none  the  less  genuine  heeause  a  sham,  because  he 
fancies  he  is  deceiving  all  the  world  while  deceiving  only 
himself. 

With  the  wealthy  colleetor  of  curios  and  painting  the 
impelling  force  is  usually  vanity  pure  and  simple,  the  de- 
sire to  be  credited  with  taste  or  discernment  wbich  he  does 
not  possess.  Banks  and  railroads  may  be  gathered  iu  from 
love  of  power  or  from  cupidi^ ;  to  try  to  get  all  the  oil  or 
all  the  iron  is  greed. 
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A  bibliomaniac  invoete  a  book  willi  a  personality  not 
discernible  by  the  world  at  large.  There  arc  those  who 
will  steal  a  book  who  will  not  steal  money. 

One  does  not  give  $50,000  for  a  bible  to  read  when  a 
fifty  cent  one  has  better  print;  and  why  Bhuiild  tlie  Bed- 
ford library  fix  the  price  of  Fox's  Book  of  ilnriijrs,  oon- 
taining  John  Bunyan's  autograph,  at  only  $440,000  when 
the  valuers  might  as  easily  have  written  down  $880,000, 

It  is  not  true  that  a  thing  is  worth  all  it  will  fetch,  and 
will  not  be  so  until  the  more  rabid  collectors  shall  have 
passed  avray. 


If  I  may  here  summarize  the  salient  points  in  this 
fascinatinfi  labor  of  colleetiuB  I  will  therewith  close  this 
chapter. 

The  opportunity  will  never  again  ocflur  for  securing- 
80  large  an  amount  of  material  regarding  a  rpgion  nf  such 
wide  extent,— one-tweJfth  of  the  earth's  surface, — at  so 
early  a  period  of  its  history. 

I  was  on  the  ground  and  began  operations  late  enough 
for  history  to  have  begnn,  but  not  so  lale  that  I  could  pot 
learn  all  that  had  occurred  from  the  beginning.  It  ia  easily 
understood,  therefore,  that  as  all  these  aevcral  concurring 
conditions  will  never  again  appear  simultaneously,  so  no 
other  country  can  ever  have  a  similar  labor  performed  in 
its  behalf, 

Jt  is  not  probable  such  an  undertaking  would  ever  bo 
accomplished  by  a  putlic  institution,  because  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  be^un  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  history,  and 
prosecuted  with  enthusiasm  and  ^gor  continuously  without 
regard  to  cost  of  time  or  money  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Elaborate  work  was  also  done  in  the  way  of  originating 
or  creating  material  wherever  such  a  course  was  deemed 
udvisable.  The  time  for  this  was  opportune.  There  were 
thronghout  this  va.'^t  area  hundr^'ds  of  prominent  men  mak- 
ing history,  each  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  locality, 
and  many   ot  these  experiences,   personally   or   throngh 
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Hgents  or  oniployfei,  I  wrote  down,  takiiif*  their  words  from 
their  own  moutfa,  thus  bringing  their  narratives  into  my 
collection  in  the  fonn  of  manuscript  dictations. 

Some  of  these  manuscripls  coveryd  but  a  f*w  pa^es, 
others  filled  several  volutnes.  Indeed  whole  liistories  were 
sometimes  written  in  this  way.  where  the  personage  nnd 
the  period  were  deemed  of  siiiBcient  importance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Vailejo,  before  mentioned,  and  Juan  B.  Alvarilo, 
last  Mexican  governor  of  Alta  California,  each  writing,  ia 
Spanish,  at  the  hand  of  an  amanuensis  furnished  by  me, 
an  iudopeu<lent  work  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Such,  briefiy  are  somu  of  the  ways  and  nioam  by  which 
this  remarkable  collection  of  American  historical  data,  and 
this  series  of  %vritteii  histories  have  eome  into  being.  It 
can  now  readily  be  understood  what  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  plain  at  the  beginning-  of  this  narration, 
namely : — 

First^  Ihnt  this  collection  contains  more  of  original 
American  historical  data  than  any  other  library  in  existence. 
Second,  that  it  is  not  only  the  largest  collection  of 
original  American  historical  data  in  the  world,  but  without 
this  collection  no  other  collection  can  ever  hope  to  cqunl  it. 
Third,  that  no  eollection  of  equal  magnitude  was  ever 
before  made  by  a  single  individual,  at  such  cost  of  time  and 
money,  or  with  equal  care,  thoroughness,  and  digcriniina- 
tion. 

Fourth,  that  no  state  or  nation  in  tlie  world  baa  had  its 
early  annals  so  gathered  and  preserved  as  has  thus  been 
done  for  the  states  and  nations  of  western  North  America. 
Fifth,  that  this  being  a  collection  of  purely  west-Auieri- 
can  historical  material,  and  the  coUectiona  of  others 
working  in  the  same  field  for  the  first  half-eentiiry  and 
more  of  national  existence  being  merged  by  purchase  into 
this  collection,  oMnousIy  there  ia  little  left  elsewhere  for 
another  to  gather,  no  millions  of  money  being  able  to  re- 
produce it  or  to  purchase  another  like  it. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  my  historical  writings 
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have  doubJed  the  value  of  this  colloctiou,  aail  tho  coltee- 
tion  largely  increftses  the  value  of  tho  history,  ns  in  the 
way  t»f  notes,  refereuces  and  indexes  it  hais  made  passible 
the  handling  of  the  whole  maaa,  or  any  portion  of  it,  by 
future  students  and  iavestiKators,  for  the  innumerable 
purposes  which  will  arise  in  the  future.  In  other  "Words, 
the  history  compelled  me  to  index  the  whole  library,  thus 
making  it  at  once  available  to  the  indiTidual  scholar  as  well 
as  to  a  corps  of  literary  workers. 

Apart  from  ita  value  ae  literary  data,  ils  practical  nae- 
fulness  has  already  been  manifested  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  fa.et  involving  large  public  and  private  property 
interests. 

With  pardonable  pride  Califomians  may  ever  regard 
these  treasures.  Sinee  the  days  of  the  early  Egyptians 
men  have  collected  books  and  made  libraries,  searching  the 
world  over  and  vying  with  each  other,  men  with  men 
and  nations  with  nations,  to  have  the  largest  and  best,  and 
yet  here  in  California,  during  the  brief  period  of  our  ex- 
istence, in  these  moat  important  particulars  we  have  out- 
stripped them  all. 

Thus  it  may  be  Been  that  a  great  library  is  not  tike  a 
Carnegie  building  obtainable  to  order;  it  is  not  a  work  of 
creation  hut  of  development.  It  is  not  an  article  of  brief 
manufaeture  but  of  long  continuous  growth,  springing  up 
ofttitties  spontaneoiwly,  and  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  per- 
haps, or  it  may  be  hidden  in  tlie  shade.  Ner  may  the  terra 
great  be  restricted  to  hulk  alone.  Money  will  quickly  buy 
in  London  books  enough  to  fill  an  ocean  liner,  and  though 
the  mass  of  printed  matter  were  great  it  could  in  no  sense 
be  rightly  called  a  great  library.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
collection  of  books  made  systematieally  and  thoroughly 
along  intelligent  lines  for  a  well-defined  and  praiseworthy 
purpose,  at  the  coat  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  money,  may  truly  he  called  great,  though  the 
number  of  volumes  thus  brought  together  be  not  more  than 
enough  to  half  till  that  same  ocean  liner. 
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Neither  is  an  empty  building  a  library,  howsoever  deeply 
graven  in  stone  over  the  portals  the  words  may  be  which 
BO  afBrm  it.  The  way  certain  founders  of  libraries  have 
of  late  of  erecting  a  building,  giving  to  it  the  name  desired, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  time  and  chance  to  supply  the  books 
if  not  actually  dishonest  is  not  praiseworthy.  The  collection 
nsnaUy  made  under  such  circumstances,  beginning  with  gov- 
ernment reports  and  garret  emptyings,  and  ending  in  dime 
contributions  and  tea  sociables  is  hardly  worth  the  housing. 
In  the  formation  of  a  library,  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  would  say  spend  ten  dollars  for  good  books  and 
one  dollar  for  housing  them,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

In  1883  I  erected  on  Valencia  street  a  fire-proof  library 
building  and  moved  my  collection  into  it,  since  which  time 
the  Bancroft  building  on  Market  street,  whence  it  was  taken, 
has  been  twice  burned  to  the  ground  while  the  library 
still  lives.  Later  the  collection  passed  to  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley,  where  it  has  found  permanent 
lodgment. 


CHAPTER    XVm 


METHODS  OP  WBlTINQ  mSTOB? 


GRADUALLY  as  the  historical  material  relative  tfl 
westei-n  North  America  grew  upon  my  hands  1  be- 
gan to  think  more  and  more  of  its  ultimate  disposition.  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  original  incentive,  of  which  indeed 
there  had  been  but  Uttli?,  would  aeareely  justify  the  ever- 
increasing  proportions  which  the  fad  op  fancy  had  assumed. 
If  1  had  drifted  into  the  affair  merely  to  see  how  many 
marbles  I  could  get,  I  hefian  to  think  tliat  I  had  about 
c?iioiigli,  all  that  ray  pockets  would  hold. 

I  considered  for  a  time  putting  my  gathered  informa- 
tion into  encyclopedic  form,  of  making  what  might  serve 
as  a  Pacific  Coast  supplement  to  any  or  all  American  or 
European  publications.  I  spoke  to  several  of  my  friends 
about  it,  and  even  went  bo  far  as  to  decide  in  my  own  mind 
whom  I  should  have  for  editor  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
and  become  responsible  for  its  aecmracy,  and  what  persona 
there  were  I  might  avail  myself  of  for  his  collalinrators; 
but  I  finally  dismisaed  the  idea  as  one  not  sufficiently  s»t- 
is^'ing. 

Then  I  thought  of  i-slablifi!iing  a  great  daily  newspaper, 
to  be  placed  upon  a  plane  above  any  other  in  America,  one 
which  should  deal  in  truthfulness  and  honorable  endeavor, 
and  eseliew  pretense,  vituperation,  and  every  shade  of 
blackmail.  I  thought  I  could  see  a  way  in  this  of  making 
good  U'9e  of  my  Uljrary  in  having  always  at  command  the 
sources  of  multiform  enterprise  as  well  as  the  developments 
of  the  day. 

I  woidd  eioose  for  my  nim  the  best  European  model, 
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say  Tite  Tima,  cf  London,  modernized,  made  American, 
or  bettor  Calitornian,  the  oM  Thunderer  but  dc fossilized. 
I  sounded  sevcnil  persons  upon  the  subject,  and  my  project 
leaked  out,  when  presently,  not  at  all  to  my  ehagriu,  for  I 
vras  by  no  means  sure  of  uiy  footing,  I  foimd  that  others 
had  steppinl  in  and  appropriating  ray  plans  were  getting 
ready  to  do  the  work.  Not  long  afterward  Th  e  Times  news- 
paper, with  a  facsimile  heading  of  the  London  Times,  was 
started  iu  San  Franciaco.  It  ran  for  live  months  when  it 
cullapaed. 


More  and  more  the  desire  to  achieve  results  grew  within 
me.  1  ran  ray  mind  repeatedly  over  what  might  be  nnder- 
laken  with  my  resources.  1  had  many  %'aluable  mamiBcripts 
giving  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  men  first  in  the 
field  to  break  the  ground  for  the  building  of  new  empire. 
I  might  edit  and  print  a  series  of  a  hundred  or  more  of 
these  manuscripts,  which  would  be  of  value  iu  the  various 
libraries  of  the  world. 

Still  I  was  not  aatisfied.  Slowly  the  more  ftmbitioufi 
idea  of  history  crept  througli  my  mind,  but  only  to  be  re- 
jected as  beyond  my  capabilities.  I  loved  work,  and  I  did 
not  care  for  money,  but  I  abhorred  failure. 

My  bneiness  was  prosperous,  and  I  felt  secure  that  it 
would  bring  me  in  whatever  meana  I  should  require  for 
any  reasonable  pnrpusL*.  ftfeauwhile  as  traffic  in  the  city 
was  drifting  soulhward,  and  my  quarters  at  Montgomery 
and  Merchant  streets,  even  with  additional  storage  rooms 
on  Clay  fltreet,  were  restricted,  I  concluded  to  let  my  his- 
torical instincts  lie  fallow  while  I  provided  a  more  suitable 
housing  for  my  book  business. 

I  determined  to  build ;  but  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  was 
the  first  consideration.  Tbere  was  but  one  direction  open 
to  me.  I  started  from  where  I  stood  and  canvassed  every 
pieee  of  propert>'  on  both  sides  of  Montgomery  street  to 
Market.  Tbi-y  were  all  out  of  the  ijuestion,  beiug  cut  np 
into  small  holdiutpi  with  tiubstautiul  buildings  on  them.    I 
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cotiUnued  out  Market  street.  Lota  ou  the  north  side  were 
too  angular  and  iuconvenieiit  for  my  purpose.  Fiually  on 
the  south  side  of  Market  street,  between  Third  and  FoTirth 
streets,  I  found  a  place  where  possibly  I  might  get  in  an 
entering  wedge. 

At  first  there  waa  only  one  lot  available,  twenly-five  by 
one  hundred  feet.  A  four-story  frame  huilding  stood  OD 
it,  and  the  price  was  thirty  thousand  dolLars.  This  waa  in 
1869.  I  found  I  couEd  get  two  lots  in  tlic  rear,  fronting  on 
Stevenson  street,  each  twenty  by  seventy  feet,  for  six  thou- 
sand dollars  ea(?h.  A  Fronohmaa  owned  the  twenty  foet 
adjoining  for  which  he  demanded  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  two  lots  adjoining  on  Market  street  belonged  to  Mr. 
Somers,  wlio  did  not  wish  to  aetl,  but  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  building  for  the  block  he  kindly  consented  to  niovt; 
southward,  provided  he  could  get  tlie  same  space  on  the 
same  eide  of  Market  opposite  Dupont  street. 

I  obtained  options  on  every  thing,  including  the  French- 
man's lot,  and  gathered  my  company  early  one  dtiy  into 
Mr.  Tobin's  office  over  the  Ilih^rnia  bank,  then  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Montgomery  and  Market  street*.  There  were  five 
transactions  to  be  consummated,  the  failure  of  any  one  of 
which  would  spoil  the  whole.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a 
long  day  of  some  aoiiety  the  sales  and  pnrcliases  were  satis- 
factorily completed. 

Some  tiTue  afterward  having  occasion  to  borrow  some 
portion  of  the  money  for  building,  with  Mr.  Tobin'a  ab- 
stract of  title  I  applied  to  Mr.  Burr  of  the  San  Francisco 
Savings  and  Loan  Society.  Tea,  I  eould  have  the  money,  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  eleven  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  eight  hundred  dollars  lawyers'  fees  for  passing  upon 
the  title. 

As  Mr.  Butr  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  bs  the  somewhat 
intricate  title  had  already  been  firmly  established  by  a  com- 
petent person,  Mr,  James  de  Fremery,  a  director  in  the 
Burr  bank,  took  exceptions  to  Burr's  methods,  withdrew 
from  the  bank,  and  organized  the  San  Francisco  Savings 
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Union  upon  equitable  principles,  with  Lovcll  Wliite  and 
Alexander  CarapboJl  as  cashier  and  «ttomey  respectiveljr, 
ai>d  vhose  dealing^  like  those  of  their  neighbor  the  Ger- 
man Savings  and  Loan  Soci^,  liave  ever  been  examples 
of  high  integrity.  A  generation  has  passed  avay  and  the 
old  Burr  bank  and  the  dc  Fremery  bank  may  now  be  seen 
united  as  the  8a%'iag8  Union  bank  of  San  Francisco  at 
Grant  avenae  and  Market  street. 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  3Iarket  street  bnilding  I 
placed  my  library  on  the  top  floor  with  a  man  in  charge. 
I  was  then  obliged  to  give  my  whole  attention  for  a  time  to 
business.  I  had  allowed  prosperity  of  late  to  carry  me 
along  a  little  too  fast.  The  completion  of  the  overland 
railroad  had  nptnmed  and  disarranged  matters  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  some  and  the  min  of  others.  To  a  few  it  waa 
a  benefit ;  to  many  it  brought  disaster. 

In  the  first  place,  in  anticipation  of  what  the  railroad 
would  do  for  the  country  business  had  e^auded  and  real- 
estate  values  had  become  inflated.  Sales  were  ettensive, 
much  borrowed  capital  being  used.  And  now  when  every- 
body wanted  to  sell  aud  settle  up,  prices  dropped  and  trans- 
action became  limit*?d. 

The  arbitrary'  action  of  the  railroad  men  intensi^ed 
distress.  AH  at  once  they  had  become  masters  of  men,  and 
all  the  people  were  their  enemy.  Inqniry  was  met  by  in- 
sult; it  would  be  a  poor  railroad  man  who  should  give  to 
a  passenger  a  civil  answer.  The  law  was  laid  down  regard- 
ing freight  charges,  and  as>'stem  of  espionage  inniigiirated. 
A  scale  of  charges  was  established,  and  to  secure  the  lowest 
rate  the  merchant  muat  get  his  goods  all  out  by  rail;  he 
should  not  lend  his  advantag<?s  to  another;  he  eould  not 
bring  goods  over  the  line  for  one  who  used  Cape  Horn  ves- 
sels or  the  Isthmus  route;  he  should  not  sell  goods  to  any 
one  not  a  favored  patron  of  the  railroad,  and  so  on. 

In  place  of  the  pabny  days  so  long  anticipated  when 
every  one  was  to  be  rich  and  happy,  California  suddenly 
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found  herself  under  a  tloudl  of  coinmercial  despotism  such 
as  would  cause  a  feudal  baron  to  bhish  with  shame.  Re- 
venge, too,  was  sivett,  and  all  who  had  offended  during  the 
period  of  eoustruelion  were  made  to  suffer.  Reprisal  was 
tlie  order  of  the  day.  Towns  as  well  as  indiTiduals  were 
placed  Tindflr  ban.  It  was  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  of  San 
Francisco  that  the  citizens  had  preferred  to  give  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  rather  than  lake  stock  where  they 
had  no  confidence  either  iu  the  enterprise  or  in  the  men 
who  managed  it. 

Finally,  th(?  hooks  of  all  doing  business  with  the  rail- 
road should  be  opi-'n  to  the  inspection  of  its  agents  at  all 
timw.  But  all  this  I  have  presented  in  a  former  chapter 
of  this  Ketrospfciiflti. 

An  unlocked  for  pusilianimity,  I  am  Eorry  to  say,  fip- 
pearcd  among  the  people.  There  were  but  few  of  them  of 
the  old  stock;  aliens  had  come  in;  even  the  old  merchants 
were  afraid ;  some  failed,  others  declined  husinesa  and  de- 
parted from  the  conntry;  there  was  no  talk  of  tearing  up 
the  rails  and  banging  the  offenders  as  miRht  have  been 
heard  in  times  past;  they  did  not  even  band  for  mutual 
protection,  theae  timid  traffickers,  as  the  men  of  Chicago 
had  done;  there  was  too  much  of  the  suhftprvient  blood  of 
Europe  in  their  veins  j  each  was  looking  out  for  his  own 
safety. 

And  so  continued  tins  tyranny  with  certain  modifioa- 
tions  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  until  as  we  hope  the  end 
has  come,  and  for  which  let  us  thank  God  and  Governor 
Johnaon. 

The  hard  tiraca  held  in  check  Iiistorical  aspirations.  In 
common  with  others  who  had  antieipatod  a  rich  harvest 
on  tJie  completion  of  the  railroad,  my  affairfl  had  bocome 
unduly  expanded,  Beaidea  building  on  Market  street,  and 
adding  manufapturin)*  in  all  its  branches  to  an  already 
exteusivc  mereantile  husinesB,  organized  with  a  score  of 
departments  each  under  a  competent  head,  T  had  erected 
an  elegant  dwelling  at  California  and  Franklin  streets. 
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getting  out  hnrd-wood  finiMh  from  New  Yorb.  rooftng-slafe 
from  Vermont,  and  tiles  «nd  stained  glaaa  from  England. 

Anticipatinc  an  advance  in  prices  of  renl-estatt^,  1  had 
bonght  lots  farther  out  on  Markt^t  street  which  I  eoiild  not 
now  sfll  I'xpept  at  a  seriuus  loas.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  with 
some  battlingH  and  many  bad  (luarters  of  an  honr  I 
weathered  the  storm,  which  indeed  had  finally  swept  over 
the  whole  financial  world,  and  came  out  into  the  open  sun- 
shine again  little  the  worse  for  the  conflict.  And  witli 
what  is  usually  regarded  as  justifiable  pride  in  a  merchant, 
I  should  like  here  to  remark,  that  in  all  my  business  career 
I  have  never  failed  to  pay  a  just  debt  nor  asked  for  an  es- 
teosioo. 


I  began  to  consider  seriously  declining  business  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  bo  ranch  of  it  as  might  seriously  inter- 
fere with  my  history- writing,  which  I  had  now  firmly  re- 
solved to  undertake.  I  had  been  long  enough  bound  down 
to  working  only  for  money,  and  the  occupation  had  become 
distasteful  to  mc.  I  hod  no  expensive  indulgences,  and  I 
had  njoney  enough  both  for  my  family  and  for  carrj'ing 
on  my  historical  invEstigations.  And,  although  but  for 
this  infatuation  I  should  have  more  to  spend  and  should 
have  been  able  to  save  up  some  miUions  for  my  children — 
for  I  eoald  always  make  and  save  money  when  I  tried — 
yet  from  first  to  last  there  never  was  one  among  them  who 
was  not  more  euthuBiastic  in  my  historical  aspirations,  and 
more  solicitous  for  me  to  proceed,  and  more  confident 
of  niy  success  than  ever  was  I  myself, 

I  never  imagined  that  any  thing  I  might  accomplish 
would  possess  any  high  degree  of  merit  other  than  that  of 
absokite  reliability.  The  simple  truth  in  plain  language 
was  all  I  aimed  at,  and  if  any  doubled  my  judgment  or 
questioned  my  inferences,  there  before  the  reader  should  be 
the  Boureea  of  my  information  from  whieh  ho  might  draw 
his  own  eonclusiens.  I  had  no  imaginary  axes  to  grind, 
DO  ulterior  ambition  in  view. 
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As  a  financial  propnsitioa  I  was  publisher  enough  to 
know  that  such  v^ork  did  not  pay,  and  poorly  equipped  as 
I  was  in  ability  snd  esperience  I  nev^r  hoped  to  achieve 
fame.  I  appreciated  the  situation  only  so  far  aa  to  see  that 
howsoever  Rrude  might  he  my  effort,  there  was  here  an 
opportunity  to  do  for  this  western  America  more  extensive 
and  complete  work  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  for 
any  other  country  in  the  way  of  gathering  and  presi'rving 
its  early  history.  1  was  here  Tipon  the  scene  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  able  and  willing  to  do  aa  important  work 
which  no  one  else  would  undertake  and  which  could  not 
be  done  later. 

I  had  always  possessed  a  strong  predilection  for  achiev- 
ing something  in  Utt^ratura  I  should  engage  Jn  this  work, 
if  at  all,  purely  for  tlie  love  of  it,  and  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  prove  useful.  It  was  personal  gratification  alone 
that  prompted  me;  it  was  pturely  a  love  of  literature,  a  de- 
sire to  do  something  more  in  the  world  than  buying  and 
selling  and  getting  gain  that  urged  nie  on  as  an  impellins 
force  to  this  undertaking,  and  this  was  the  only  reward  I 
ever  promised  myself  or  expected. 

Nor  was  I  slow  to  appreciate  my  further  advantages, 
which  I  might  recognise  without  egotism,  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  wherewith  to  accomplwh  my  purposes. 
I  had  sufficiently  emancipated  myself  from  business  as  to 
give  me  the  time  I  required.  I  was  full  of  my  subject,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  regarding  it.  And  finally  I  could  devote 
to  it,  if  my  life  should  be  spared,  the  energy  and  iutel- 
Hgence  which  gave  me  to  know  what  I  wiehed  to  aecom- 
pliah,  and  the  singlencas  of  purpose  and  directness  of  ap- 
plication of  one  mind  for  a  series  of  years  without  the  inter- 
ference of  government  officials  or  board  of  directors. 


I  am  quite  sure  that  the  main  object  in  my  mind  in  the 
reduptioD  of  this  maas  of  material  to  practical  proportions, 
and  placing  its  ('ontentB  in  print  in  the  form  of  historical 
narration  was  that  it  should  be  nseful  to  the  present  and 
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future  gentn^tions  laboring  in  th«  nuiQy  fields  which  it 
covered. 

I  knew  that  if  I  shirked  or  neglected  this  task  it  would 
never  he  done,  Ijut  that  niassia  of  valuable  kiion-Ii-dse  would 
be  thrown  awny  as  impoasiblc  of  utilization  aud  so  lust  to 
the  world  forever.  As  it  turned  out  I  have  only  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  solid  pages  in  ray  history  of  references  to 
the  books  and  manusoripts  in  my  libraiy,  thus  brought 
forward  into  the  light  and  made  to  live  in  literature.  No 
one  would  ever  liave  been  insane  euoiigli  to  make  such  an 
attempt  without  the  ways  and  means  at  hand  to  carry  it 
through. 

In  writing  of  the  present  or  proximate  times  the  wise 
historian  will  confine  hiuiseli  as  nearly  as  posnible  to  a 
Kiiiiple  narration  of  events  without  speculation  and  without 
dogmatizing.  Opinions  too  strongly  asserted  are  seldom 
free  from  prejudice.  The  best  work  for  a  hifltoriaD  of  hh 
own  time  is  to  state  facts  and  give  the  authorities.  No  such 
work  can  be  worthless. 

I  thus  realized  that  with  this  wealth  of  material  some- 
thing important  could  be  doue,  but  what  or  how  I  could 
not  tell,  and  long  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over 
my  mind  would  dwell  upon  tlie  subject  nntil  it  became  an 
obsession. 

I  saw  at  once  that  without  assistance  I  could  accomplish 
but  little,  and  the  question  was  how  to  utilize  the  work  of 
others  in  historical  research.  Wliat  could  I  do?  Hiire  was 
work  for  tweaity  men  for  twenty  years — and  in  trutii  it 
provi'd  to  be  in  the  end  much  more  than  that.  It  made  iny 
head  ache  and  my  heart  sink  to  think  of  it. 

Confronted  by  mised  maasea  of  material,  16,000  books 
maps  and  manuscripls  rapidly  increasing  to  60,000,  with 
500  broken  files  of  newspapers  amoimting  in  numbei-s  to 
many  thousands,  in  various  languages,  issued  at  widely 
different  dates  and  places  rnnniug  through  the  century, 
their  contentii  invaluable  as  relating  to  tariy  events — this 
for  the  material;  ns  for  the  men  or  maehineiy  wherewith 
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to  reduce  the  mass  to  manageable  proportions,  there  were 
none. 

Nothing  at  hand  available  to  attaek  the  proposition,  or 
even  to  throw  out  hints  of  how  it  miglit  b«  done.  Even 
had  ther^  been  present  all  the  learning  and  experience  of 
the  universities  of  Europe  and  America,  of  what  avail 
were  itf  Of  what  avail  in  this  quagmire  of  erudition 
were  geutleinen  of  Ihe  old  seliool,  accustoiiu'd  only  to  pluck 
flowers  of  pliilosophy  along  the  beaten  paths  of  knowledge 
made  pleasant  by  the  mediations  of  many  who  had  gone 
before;  of  what  avail  the  export  master  of  psychological 
mysteries  for  a  phmgc  into  this  murky  masa,  therefrom, 
as  he  would  say^  to  reflect  adeq^uatoly  th«  deep  human  sig- 
nifieancG  and  sciantific  importance  of  the  collective  life 
whieli  should  be  there? 

PsychoIngii?al  spepulations  upon  the  action  of  mankind 
under  given  conditions,  with  economic  elucidations  as  to 
what  is  and  will  be,  howsoever  iutei-esting  and  profitable 
for  the  student  h  not  all  of  history.  The  many  able  pro- 
fessors ill  our  ui] iversities  who  stand  in  the  world's  front 
rank  as  analysts  of  human  phenomena  should  not  forget 
those  who  have  gom-  before,  that  the  held  of  their  specula- 
tions has  been  many  tim«8  written  over  from  various  view- 
points, and  that  without  this  labor  of  others  they  eouli 
have  aoeomplished  but  little;  that  in  every  line  they  write 
they  are  in  a  measure  applying  the  thoughts  and  accom- 
plishments of  others  to  their  own  elaborations. 

This  is  oni-  of  the  many  emeryt-ncies  I  had  to  meet  in 
my  literarj'  exploitations  of  a  trackle^  field,  a  task  long 
since  and  in  vnrious  wnys  performed  for  those  who  confine 
their  speculations  to  the  beaten  patlis  of  history,  a  labor 
not  always  appreciated  by  those  who  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it. 

Then  as  now  1  held  the  highest  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  thma  shores  of  the  Pacilie,  thoi^h  I  was 
scarcely  preparL'd  fnr  Hir  immediate  expansion  of  the 
American  people  such  as  aetusUy  occurred  after  the  Span- 
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ikh  war.  Ah  to  the  relative  imporlnnce  of  historical  events, 
howcvtr,  1  have  always  felt  Hint  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
siang  at  Fort  Roes,  or  the  HudsoH  Bfiy  company's  people 
at  Verhs.  Bueua  were  an  iiiiportnnt  as  the  adventureB  of 
Romulus  and  Uemus  with  tli»?ir  pet  wolf. 

I  had  ueither  the  timu  nor  th*;  inclination  for  much 
Kperulntiori,  my  chief  concern  heing  to  bring  into  perspec- 
tive from  the  mixed  mass  heforf  me  the  pertinent  ti-utha 
of  liistory  -,  and  I  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  sub- 
lime siKoilieanee  of  tlie  unfoldinsrs  uf  a  new  civilization. 

As  there  was  a  wortc  hei-e  to  be  done,  a  work  which  would 
have  itself  done,  and  &$  I  knew  nothing  but  businesa  I  muat 
apply  to  it  business  methods  or  none,  and  I  had  not  pro- 
needed  far  before  I  became  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way 
eould  any  thing  have  been  made  out  of  the  situation. 

But  how  to  go  about  it  was  the  (|uestion.  I  understood 
well  enoutzh  the  nsnal  way  of  gathering  facts,  extracting 
material,  and  presenting  in  narrative  form,  well  digested 
nnd  organized,  the  completed  work. 

The  author  does  everything  liimself.  investigates, 
searcht's  out  sources  of  information,  reads,  aual^'zei*,  ex- 
tracts, collates,  and  determines. 

*'I  never  trust  any  one  to  do  this  for  me,"  he  would 
say.  "How  should  I  otherwise  know  it  to  be  correct?  And 
how  conld  I  assert  it  to  be  correct  if  I  did  not  know  it  to 
be  80?** 

So  might  the  shipmaster  say,  "How  shall  I  know  this 
vessel  to  be  safe  unless  I  lay  every  plank  T"  Or  the  railroad 
bulkier.  "Unless  I  drive  every  spilse  how  shall  I  vouch  for 
it?"  True,  bnt  the  world  would  not  move  forward  very 
rapidly  at  that  rate.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  men,  and  so 
hfls  every  other  large  employer  of  labor,  whom  I  would 
trust  in  the  most  vital  affairs  as  fully  as  I  would  trust 
myself. 

All  the  same  a  stronE  preiudiee  existed  amonp  th« 
ficholars  and  writers  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  prepara- 
tion for  work  along  the  old  lines  against  an  Innovation 
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which  practically  rendereil  Iheir  way  olisoktc;  and  every 
one  knows  that  it  Js  not  easy,  nnce  Imving  heeouie  accus- 
tomed to  certain  nielhoils,  whetlier  in  the  way  of  IflW, 
medicine  or  theology,  which  by  many  for  many  years  has 
been  held  to  be  the  only  right  way,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
card it  even  though  another  way  is  proved  to  be  better. 


On  moving  my  collection  from  itg  original  place  at 
Montgomeiy  and  Merebant  streets,  I  was  able  to  give  it 
Bpneioiia  nuartiTs  upon  the  upper  floor  of  the  new  Market 
street  buildino:,  where  were  good  light  and  air  aod  all  tlie 
adjunrts  of  a  model  literary  work-shop.  The  library  room 
was  170  feel  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  with  my  own  private 
rooms  adjoining.  AH  the  available  wall  space  of  the 
libraty  room  was  covered  with  well  idled  shelves,  a  portion 
of  the  middle  space  being  utilized  later  as  the  collectioa 
became  enlarged. 

A  plan  finally  took  shape  in  ray  mind,  after  conaidsr- 
ing  and  rejecting  many  others,  which  enabled  me  to  begin. 
It  was  first  to  index  the  entire  coUeetion  as  one  woidd  iadex 
a  single  book.  To  this  end  five  long  tables  were  made  and 
placed  lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  the  library  room.  On 
either  side  of  the  tables  were  seated  the  indcxers,  the  num- 
ber being  nsually  kept  at  about  thirty.  At  a  volume  a  day 
each,  twenty  Ihoiisand  of  the  more  important  books  might 
Ih"  gone  over  in  two  years,  But  during  the  progress  of  my 
work  the  number  of  vohiiiieB  incniased  threefold,  which 
increase  had  to  be  met  as  beet  I  was  able. 

To  prevent  the  index  from  scattering  the  extracted  in- 
formation over  too  wide  a  range  of  aubjficts,  forty  Unimex 
w^re  given  ont,  under  wbieh  ail  real  knowledge  might  be 
classified,  subordinate  lines  being  addwl  as  occasion  re- 
quired. Thns  under  mines  would  be  brought  tngetlier  all 
the  mines  throughout  the  entire  territory,  the  snb-titles, 
as  ZacBtecBs  1681,  Coloma  1848,  bringing  together  all  exist- 
ing local  information,  a  thousand  different  mining  districts 
being  thus  brought  under  one  heading,  yet  uacli  district 
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complete  in  its  arrangement,  and  all  diatmct  one  from 
another.  So  with  regard  to  other  aubjtcts,  as  Agricul- 
ture, Botany,  Mnmifacturee,  and  so  on. 

The  indesers  were  selected  from  those  applying  as  beat 
I  was  able  to  distingniBh  iii  some  measure  whiah  were  the 
more  promising.  These  ivere  inatrueted  by  those  I  had 
driUed,  their  work  proved  and  passwd  tipon  by  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  table,  who  also  gave  out  the  books  and  kept 
an  account  of  what  was  done. 

My  assistants,  here  as  elsewhere,  were  educated  men  of 
all  ages  and  degrees  of  coiupeteriey  and  of  all  nationalities. 
The  trial  of  an  hour  demlcd  the  fat*:  of  aimie,  while  others 
■were  promoted  to  more  advanced  positiens,  and  retained 
their  place  some  of  them  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Nest  came  the  extracting  of  all  the  information  extant 
upon  each  of  the  several  localities  thus  brought  together 
and  placed  within  reach  hy  the  index.  Comparatively  few 
•were  able  to  stand  tha  teat  of  competency  in  this  work,  as 
besides  absolute  necnraey  pertain  literary  ability  was  re- 
quired to  write  it  out  in  proper  form.  Out  tif  a  thousand 
indexerg  perhaps  a  dozen  might  be  found,  and  if  in  that 
dozen  there  slionld  be  one  or  two  who  eould  render  me  real 
assistance  in  arranging,  revising,  rewriting,  condensing, 
adding,  eliminating,  or  whatever  else  was  essential  to  as- 
sure proper  narration,  I  felt  myself  foi-tunate  indeed. 

"With  my  aubjeet  well  in  hand,  the  treutment  mapped 
in.  my  mind,  conflicting  statements  reconciled  and  knotty 
questions  settled,  I  composed  rapidly,  whether  writing  out 
my  narrative  or  dictating  to  a  stenographer. 


During  the  following  six  years  of  preparation,  a  gen- 
eral ]dan,  covering  my  entire  field  of  effort,  developed  in 
my  mind,  which  I  carried  out  jsneeeasfnUy.  though  mod- 
ified as  the  work  progressed  to  meet  emorgeaeieB. 

Central  Ameriea,  being  first  of  the  continental  discov- 
eries and  occupation  by  Europeans,  obviously  should  be 
the  proper  starting  point. 
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So  I  began  there  with  the  coming  of  Columbus,  and 
Rodrigo  de  Baatklas,  and  Vastio  Nunez  di^  Biilboa  to  this 
■weird  lanU  of  strauge  adventure  and  mmantie  experieneea. 

At  every  turn  the  natives  interposed,  forced  upon  the 
issues  of  tile  moment  hefore  all  things  else  except  gold. 
For  a  time  I  Hoaudered  about  trying  to  overcome  or  evade 
them.  If  I  passed  them  by  too  brielly  their  agency  in  con- 
quest and  oceiipation  would  remain  ill-understood;  if  1 
stopped  to  desKribe  Ihem  properly,  who  and  what  they 
were,  and  why  they  so  bdiavtd,  the  continuity  of  my  work 
would  be  affected,  events  become  misplaced,  and  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  brolten  or  lost. 

There  was  but  one  thing  I  eould  do;  to  get  rid  of  them 
I  must  write  tliem  up. 

Thus  originated  my  first  work,  The  Native  ICuccs  of  the 
Pacific  States  of  North  America,  in  five  octavo  volumes, 
with  many  maps  and  illustrations. 

My  system  worked  admirably  here.  It  focused  to  the 
paper  beneath  my  pen  every  peculiarity,  every  phase  of 
form  and  feeling  ot"  all  thv  many  several  triliea  and  nations, 
of  whatsoever  degree  of  culture  or  of  aavagiam,  inhabiting 
the  seaboard  and  interior  all  the  way  from  ^Uaska  to 
Panamd. 

I  first  mapped  out  the  country  and  then  arranged  the 
detail  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  directing  my  as- 
sistants to  lay  out  the  material  so  arranged  for  my  use. 
Beginning  at  the  north  I  called  the  fii'Kt  division  Hyper- 
boreans, tlie  second  Columbians,  followed  by  the  Cali- 
fomians,  and  the  wild  tribes  and  civilized  nations  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  I  ^'ave  separately  and  at  length  their 
respective  manners  and  customs,  their  mythologies,  lan- 
guages, and  primitive  histoiy. 

It  was  fortunate  in  several  respects  that  it  so  fell  out 
that  this  should  be  the  first  of  the  aeries  to  be  written  and 
puhlished,  m  for  a  new  and  untried  author  it  was  leas  diffi- 
cult of  HceoiTipMshnn'Dt  than  the  Huhsr<nient  volumes,  less 
open  to  uritieUm,  and  more  immediately  useful  to  scholars. 
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The  voluniM  when  piiblishe(]  brought  my  underialting 
at  onco  iiito  Invor,  and  secured  for  me  a  high  reputation 
for  fuitliful  aud  effleient  effort. 

Soua  after  their  publication  I  received  letters  from 
Doctor  Draper,  President  Porter  of  Yale  College  with  a 
coiiipliinentary  degree,  Mr.  Lecky,  Sir  John  Liibbock,  irad 
Herbert  Speucer  eoniniending:  the  book  in  the  highest 
teniiH.  Emi?^rsoD,  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
olliers  were  aha  profuse  in  words  of  appreclatiou  and 
praise. 

Then  along  aimilar  lines  I  continued  writing  and  pub- 
lishing my  histories,  issuing  one  volume  at  a  time,  the  whole 
period  of  pubtieation  covering  fifteen  years. 

After  Central  America,  in  three  vohiraes,  came  the 
History  of  Mexico  in  six  volumes,  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  four  hundred  years.  I  soon  saw  that  the  allotted 
space  was  too  limited  properly  to  include  the  exploitntion 
of  the  northern  states  of  Ike  republic,  and  the  secession  of 
Texas;  I  concluded  therefore  to  embody  this  latter  work  in 
two  volumes  entitled  History  of  the  North  Mexican  Stale» 
and  Texas. 

Then  followed  the  History  of  California,  in  seven  Tol- 
umes;  Arisoaa  and  jVtw  Mexico,  one  volume;  Northwest 
Coast,  two  volumes;  Oregon,  two  volumes;  Washington 
idaho  and-  Montana,  one  volume;  Brilixk  Columbia,  one 
volume;  Alaskaj  one  volume;  Vtnh,  one  volume;  Nev<ida 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  one  volmne;  Popular  Tribunals, 
two  volumes;  California  Inter  Pocula,  one  volume;  Cali- 
fornia Pastoral,  one  volume;  Essays  and  Miscellany,  one 
volume;  and  Literary  Industries,  one  volume. 

All  of  these  volumes  contain  nmneroxia  references  to  the 
Bourcea  of  information  whenee  it  wns  derived.  I  desired 
above  all  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  and  in  their 
elucidation  good  judgment  and  fairness  of  decision  in  r^ 
latioQ  to  men  and  things. 

I  adopted  a  system  of  eheeka  and  counter  cheelis  which 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  an  error  to  pass  the  proof- 
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redding,  no  matter  how  many  pages  of  referencGS  there 
might  be  in  a  ehapter.  In  one  inetauoe,  iLowever,  where 
there  were  two  editions  of  the  same  book  paged  differently, 
one  editio'D  was  givt'n  in  the  list  of  authorities  while  Ihe 
references  were  made  to  the  other  edition.  The  error  was 
not  detected  until  half  of  the  edition  had  been  sent  out. 
Every  copy,  however,  was  immediately  called  in  and  the 
proper  corrections  niadi',  thongli  invulviiii:  no  small  labor 
and  expense,  as  the  books  had  bueu  widt-ly  scattered  in  the 
delivery.  No  other  instance  of  the  kind  ever  happened 
with  me,  nor  have  I  over  had  pointed  ont  to  me  an  un- 
corrected error  in  the  references,  notea  or  test. 


My  method  evolved  itself  from  the  neceasitioa  of  the 
case,  I  had  no  one  to  confer  with.  There  was  available 
no  peraon  of  experience  whom  I  might  (■ng'age  to  assist  me, 
and  hud  there  bfen  such  it  woukl  have  made  no  difference, 
for  never  before  had  there  been  such  an  undertaking  on  the 
reduction  to  forms  available  of  such  a  laaBs  of  raw  material 
as  that  which  was  now  before  me. 

The  cooperative  method  of  history-writing,  wherein 
some  score  of  expert  seholars  or  profeaqors  each  eontribute 
fl  iiionojj;rtiph  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  with  which  ho 
is  moat  familiar,  the  whole  beiii|i  planned  and  put  togethet 
by  an  editor,  had  not  yet  come  into  vojrue,  nor  did  it  until 
after  my  work  was  published  and  my  method  eyed  askanee 
by  professionals. 

Still  later  appeared  another  form  in  which  to  preaent 
historical  information,  the  encyclopedic,  on  which  are  en- 
saued  many  writers,  preat  and  small,  the  names  of  none  but 
the  more  prominent  being  mentioned.  This  differs  from 
th«  cooperative  method  only  in  degree,  the  latter  giving  a 
volume  to  an  epoeh  or  an  episode  while  the  former  is  more 
topical,  from  a  few  lines  to  many  pages  being  pivon  to  a 
single  subject. 

The  vastnesR  of  my  plan  made  it  appear  ehiinerical  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  yet  it  was  clearly  enough  to  be  seen  that 
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the  oW  Bj'Btpm  miiBt  pass  away,  that  thert?  was  a  limit  to 
individual  endeavor,  am!  that  hfinfefurth  no  pxtiiiisive  his- 
torical investigation  would  be  untlertaken  Ijy  one  man  alone. 

Ad  elnborate  publipation  was  bnxight  out  by  the  li- 
brarian uf  Harrard  uuivi-raity,  ■eonsisling  uf  monographs 
by  different  writers  on  liiHtfjrical  mibjecis  arranged  vhrom)- 
logically  by  the  editor  and  printed  as  history.  The  work 
is  liiiftoricat  but  it  is  not  liu^tory  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  is 
nut  a  Bjslcmatic  record  of  past  events. 

A  few  persons  only  ever  understood  the  Bituntion.  I 
was  far  from  understanding  it  myself  at  the  sturt.  1  had 
nothing  to  go  by.  Never  btfforc  had  sueh  work  been  un- 
dprtaken  or  afiyouipHshed  by  any  one,  Lord  Kings  borough 
essayed  an  impossible  task,  and  his  ninth  folio  volume  found 
him  bankrupt  anr!  insane,  as  we  have  seen. 

There  are  few  similar  instances  on  record,  for  there 
have  been  made  by  a  Biugle  individual  few  attempts  which 
■were  beyond  the  accompUfUiment  of  one  man.  Neither  the 
individual,  nor  t!ie  coiiperative,  nor  the  encyclopedic,  nor 
any  other  known  method  of  writing  history  could  have  been 
suGceaBfully  applied  to  my  work,  as  no  sueh  eonditions  had 
ever  before  existed,  and  no  such  work  had  ever  before  been 
done. 

History  on  the  cooperative  plan  is  not  history,  but 
merely  phases  of  history  by  writers  of  various  ideas  and 
individufll  trains  of  thought  welded  togetJier  by  a  nominal 
editor,  whose  work  is  ill-organized  and  ill-digested,  una»- 
sirailatcd,  lacking  unity,  lacking  all  ade(|uate  reflection,  aJl 
the  "deep  human  aipniiieajice  and  scientific  importance  of 
the  collective  life  it  seeks  to  deseribc,"  and  which  no  one 
hut  a  trained  professional  with  a  mind  narrowed  by  con- 
ventionalism would  ever  undertake. 

What  would  a  so-called  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution he,  made  up  of  diseonneeled  papers  by  Patrick 
Henry,  Benjamin  Franklin,  -John  Haneoek,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  edited  and  proraulptnted  by  Aaron  Burri 
Notwithstanding  the  numberless  historical  monographs  and 
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the  writing  at  history  in  what  may  prove  to  be  doeiimeiitary 
uialcrial.  epitomes,  and  episodes,  there  is  but  little  writ- 
ing of  hiKtoiy,  of  organixed  bistorieal  work,  gciiig  ou  at 
the  present  time. 

Tlie  federul  gnvernment  and  many  of  the  several  states 
are  eonstantly  j^riiidiu^  uut  liistoricnl  vcilujin^s  without 
purpose  ur  plan  and  wliicli  aiv  of  littli;  use  to  tlit;  geaeral 
reader  or  to  any  one  except  the  writer  t»f  history  competont 
to  put  the  information  they  contain  into  proper  form  and 
sequence. 

Obviously  in  all  specialized  work  there  must  be  a  lack 
of  uniformity  which  destroys  eontinuity  even  where  a  cnrc- 
fiil  plan  has  bi'en  fyriiiulated.  Spt-eialinatiou  is  valuable 
in  organized  historical  work  only  as  prepared  material  to 
be  brought  into  compact  and  consecutive  form  hy  a  siugle 
mind. 

All  subordinate  literary  work  was  nt  the  time  of  my  hiS' 
tory  writing:  impursonal.  The  newapapers  of  that  day  were 
not  loaded  vitli  the  nauies  and  faces  of  sub-editors,  re- 
poirters,  and  special  M'riters  until  the  reader  became 
nauseated  from  having  the  sanie  portraits  placed  nndcr  hia 
uose  every  day  In  the  year. 

After  my  hooka  appeared  showing  on  their  face  research 
aueh  as  eould  not  have  bei'n  aecomjilished  hy  one  man  or  a 
dozen  men,  it  became  evident  to  copartnership  writers  that 
no  great  hiKtorieal  work  in  a  new  field  could  ever  be  carried 
out  by  a  single  jiersfiii;  ajid  that  even  to  work  over  old 
fii;lda  in  the  most  cITei^tive  way,  specialists  must  be  em- 
ployed, each  expert  in  his  own  sphere.  Some  good  work 
was  accomplished  in  this  way  though  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  history,  as  1  have  said.  'l"hc  person  assuming  the 
editorsliip  was  usually  ficleeted  by  the  publisher  having 
the  project  in  hand  for  hia  popularity  or  prominence,  and 
who  had  Duthini>  to  do  with  the  enterprise  except  to  lend 
it  his  name,  and  for  which  he  received  due  compentiation. 

In  some  iustancps  he  looks  ovit  the  ground,  makes  out 
a  list  of  subjects,  and  gives  them  out  to  the  several  writers 
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vhom  he  reganla  moat  competent  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  no  uuil/  ill  tlie  work,  no  Musccutivt-  uftrration,  no  ideas 
to  be  ridvuuctd  and  no  deductiuns  to  be  drawn.  The 
novels  of  it  has  paaaed  away  and  the  method  is  already 
ohoolete.  and  siioli  history  as  is  ttie  work  of  one  person  must 
hereafter  be  contiDcd  to  a  few  volumes  such  as  can  be  eo- 
conipassed  by  a  single  writer  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen 

OfiSUtflDtS. 

Cooperative  lustoi^'  presupposBS  that  the  reader  is  fa- 
miliar not  only  with  the  facts  of  history  but  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  history  and  needs  no  further  enlightenment  in 
tltt-'se  directions,  so  that  the  writer  may  give  him&elf  up  to 
reflections  oo  the  several  phases  of  hij^tory  brought  into 
somewhat  undue  prominence  by  special  pleading. 

lie  who  labors  in  fields  already  well  worked  may  employ 
other  words  but  finds  few  new  facts,  while  for  the  ideas 
wldoh  he  imagines  hia  own  he  is  indebted  to  some  scores  of 
Others  to  whom  he  gives  scant  credit. 

To  have  turned  loose  into  my  raw  material  sueh  a 
writer,  or  even  to  hnve  given  free  rein  to  an  nble  university 
professor,  experieneed  in  cooperative  hiatory  work,  yet 
with  faculliL's  contracted  by  running  for  a  lifetime  in  a 
aingle  rut,  asking  him  for  a  proper  consideration  to  present 
me  over  hia  signature  a  volume  which  should  "reflect  ad- 
equately the  di^ep  liuuian  significance  and  scientific  impor- 
tance of  till"  collective  life"  he  might  be  able  to  find  in 
the  mixed  mass  before  him,  that  I  might  place  his  volume 
beside  a  dozen  other  volumes,  by  a  do2cn  other  like  pro- 
fessors, and  call  it  all  hi.'itory,  writing  my  name  in  a  general 
title-page  as  editor,  would  have  proved  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme. 


But  even  had  I  so  desired  there  was  no  such  person  pres- 
ent. I  had  only  raw  material  to  put  at  work  on  raw 
material.  If  ever  I  was  to  have  assiBtnnts  I  must  make 
them.  If  ever  I  was  to  reduce  my  material  to  forma 
available,  kcldng  a  method  I  must  make  one.    1  knew 
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what  T  wislied  to  accomplish  aud  I  made  no  gfopet  of  it, 
or  of  the  several  means  I  employed  in  my  «florl8. 

Alwiiy*  the  douis  tif  my  libmry  were  (ipeii  to  all  the 
world. 

Theories  and  methods  alike  I  regarded  liglitly  so  that 
the  finished  worU  met  with  the  approval  of  the  best  judges, 
and  that  I  fortunately  had  from  first  to  last. 


People  have  said,  and  I  for  one  know  it  to  be  tnie,  that 
never  before  since  the  writing  of  history  began  hna  any 
sueh  amount  of  steady  persistent  effort  of  honusi,  earnttst, 
well -directed  and  intelligent  labor  been  givi-n  to  any  his- 
torical work,  nor  yet  the  half  of  it,  whether  by  u  govern- 
ment, a  aocjety;  or  an  individual.  Nor  is  it  likely  rver  to 
occur  again,  it  being  next  to  imposBibIc  that  the  several  es- 
sential conditions  should  ever  meet  ag^JD. 

Tlie  merely  mechauical  \\Titing  was  the  smalk-st  part 
of  it.  The  moat  strenuous  effort  for  mc  w&st  in  the  long 
and  arduous  task  of  collecting,  extracting,  and  classifying 
the  materiaL 

My  people  used  to  expostulate  with  nie  for  giving  suph 
free  references  to  my  sources  of  information.  Tiiey  said 
I  was  not  doing  myself  justice,  and  that  many  writers  who 
came  after  me  would  use  my  work  without  due  credit;  or 
worse,  extract  all  their  information  from  my  work  whilo 
pretending-  that  they  had  before  them  the  original  au- 
thorities. 

For  in  alt  my  writings,  in  the  main,  I  us«d  only  the 
original  authorities. 

That  my  work  should  he  aeizcd  with  avidity  and  appro- 
priatod  without  credit,  even  by  cooperative  historj'  writers 
and  professors  of  high  repute,  to  say  nothing  of  the  writers 
for  newspapers  and  encyclopedias  was  to  be  expected,  was 
in  fact  a  gratification  rather  than  olherwise,  as  showing  the 
value  of  what  I  had  done.  So  few  of  the  historiia  made 
nowadays  are  worth  stealing!  The  credit  received  from 
the  best  people  amply  repaid  me  for  all  my  efforts. 
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I  \rell  knew  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  so  was  not 
disappointed  as  to  the  result.  On  the  eontrarj*  I  was  glad 
to  find  my  books  of  vse  to  searchers  after  inforniRtion,  and 
lo  welcuuie  vvevy  ooe  to  their  use,  wlielhcr  Ihoy  gave  me 
credit  for  the  same  or  not,  that  being  a  small  matter,  as  I 
used  to  tell  my  friends. 

There  were  two  rejisons  which  governed  ine  in  giving 
the  referenci'8  so  fully  for  all  that  1  wrote;  one  was  that 
the  authority  was  entitled  to  the  credit,  and  the  other  that 
my  books  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

My  men  usfd  also  to  complain  that  I  was  not  fair  to 
myself  in  giving  them  credit  for  so  much  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to.  I  assured  them  that  it  gave  me  pleasure 
to  make  guoh  acknowledgment  both  verbally  and  in  mj' 
Literary  Industries. 

And  so  with  regard  to  ray  friends  ami  the  public:  al- 
though mine  was  the  first  historieal  effort  that  had  ever 
been  undertaken  by  a  single  individual  on  an  extensive 
scale,  on  every  side  I  heard  expr^ons  only  of  confidence 
and  good  will.  My  concern  was  rather  about  the  under- 
taking and  how  it  could  best  be  accomplished,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  arrangement,  acciiracy,  and  com- 
pleteness. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  innovations  as 
I  had  made  throughout  my  entire  work,  in  gatheTing  ma- 
terial, in  copying  archives,  making  translations,  taking 
dictations,  filling  gaps  by  writing  down  the  acta  and  ex- 
periences of  those  first  tu  appear  and  take  part  In  establish- 
ing new  communities,  the  reduction  of  the  conglomerate 
mass  to  forms  available  with  the  assistance  of  inexperienced 
persons  trained  by  the  author  to  work  nil  of  them  along  the 
same  lineis,  all  to  produce  similar  results,  an  if  accomplished 
all  by  a  single  hand ;  then  in  like  manner  but  with  a  still 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  the  several  parts  to  be  brouRht 
together,  compared,  discrepancies  reconeiled,  the  truth  of 
conthcting  statements  ascertained,  and  linolly  laid  before 
the  author  for  the  aceoraplishmmt  of  the  written  work,  it 
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was  flearcely  to  lie  especled  that  such  work  should  eE9cape 
criticism  frnm  tlift^e  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  op  were 
jeiiloiis  of  its  accomplishment. 

Yet  it  never  was  severely  critieizcd.  Before  proeeecl- 
ing  fnr  in  my  work,  I  took  care  not  to  plae^e  myself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  local  press,  or  of  professional  jealousy,  but  to 
accept  judgment  only  from  uuprejudieej  persons  who  kaew 
notliing  of  me  aud  eared  uotliing  for  iny  purpose.  In  ray 
visits  east  I  confined  my  intercourse  to  tho  best  men,  to 
literary  men  and  scholars  of  highest  repute,  men  like 
Chflrlos  Francis  Adams,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  "Wen- 
dell Phillips,  knowing  that  there  I  should  meet  the  fairest 
treatment. 

From  first  to  last,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  held  no 
aeeret.  My  greatest  safeguard  wa%  publicity.  The  object 
and  the  plan  were  Itnown  to  all;  the  experiment  with  its 
many  testa  was  worked  out  under  the  eye  of  all;  each 
worker's  work  was  under  the  eyes  of  every  other  worker, 
aud  all  open  to  strangers,  visitors  beiug  little  questioned 
B8  to  who  they  wei'e  or  what  they  wanted. 

I  knew  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  aud  before  I  had  been 
long  engaged  iii  the  effort  I  knew  I  should  aceompUsli  it. 
The  doors  of  the  library  were  never  locked  during  work- 
ing- hours.  Visitors  entered  and  departed  without  for- 
mality, an  intt'lligent  attat-hij  being  always  in  attendance 
to  show  the  rare  and  curious  books  and  explain  the  nature 
of  the  work  going  forward.  The  severest  dnidgery  1  was 
eallwl  upon  to  undergo  was  in  trying  to  utilize  the  labor  of 
otliers;  my  only  pleasure  was  in  my  own  work. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  avoid  treading  on  the  toes  of 
some  among  so  many  of  divers  prejudices.  I  was  not  only 
deeply  interested  in  those  whose  stories  I  told,  but  I  waa  in 
lieartj'  sympathy  with  nil  who  came  early  to  this  country, 
while  the  various  religious  bcUcfs,  Catholic  or  Mormon, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  were  all  one  to  me.  Dear  old  Archbishop 
Aleniany,  oni>  nf  the  hi-st  and  purest  men  that  ever  liv<?d, 
kind  hearted  and  tolerant  withal,  seeing  where  I  had  spoken 
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ruthi^r  caiTlrK^Iy  of  tramiiibstaafiatioit  and  tlie  infallibility 
of  the  popt',  said,  "They  arc  doctrines  very  dear  to  ua."  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  modify  my  expr^siuna. 

Tlie  Jvwiuli  rabbi  toolt  uffeost.'  at  a  quotation  I  made 
from  t\iii  Uible  where  I  was  deaeribiug  how  well  the  Jews 
were  doing  in  California,  and  what  a  good  country  it  was 
for  them.  "Jeshiirun  waxed  fat  and  kiclted,"  were  the 
words,  ss  haruilfss  as  they  wertr  expressive,  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  taken  from  his  own  sacred  book  of  Deuteroooioy. 
lie  did  not  like  it  that  they  kicked. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  value  tliey  placed  upon  their 
brethren  iti  Rxissia,  I  asked  in  ease  of  a  war  on  their  account 
would  the  Jews  join  tlxe  army  and  go,  or  would  they  leave 
others  to  do  the  lighting  for  them. 

Noticing  the  interest  another  church  dignitary  took  in 
Abrahaat  Ruef,  I  wondered  if  his  church  and  people  would 
prefer  to  have  him  at  liberty  and  among  them,  or  that  their 
society  should  be  purged  of  bis  presence  and  he  be  held  in 
prison. 

The  logic  of  religion  and  the  aftectioDs  it  is  difficult 
HouietimeH  ti>  fathom. 

It  wa3  amusing  to  watch  the  antics  of  tbc  California 
Pioneer  society,  whose  members  many  of  tliem  were  no  lesa 
il^rnoraDt  than  childish,  and  who  became  greatly  excited 
whenever  the  truth  was  too  plainly  spoken  regarding  any 
one  of  tlieir  pet  heroes. 

It  is  the  way  we  are  made.  Speak  a  work  affecting  our 
prejudices,  and  wo  are  up  in  arms  regardless  of  truth  or 
reason.  A  word  of  censure  offsets  a  page  of  praise.  la 
my  hL^tory  of  California  I  give  biographical  mention  of 
some  thousands  of  white  men  who  came  to  the  country 
prior  to  184.8.  Praise  predominates  wherever  possible; 
when  not  possible  the  truth  is  told,  which  brings  a  buzzing 
about  tile  em's  of  the  author  from  all  the  witless  fossils  of 
this  San  Francinco  society  of  Incurables.  The  so-ealled 
coniiuest  of  California  and  the  bear  flag  performance  were 
fruitful  topics  for  discordance.     Tell  them  that  the  oon- 
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quest  of  California  waa  achieved  at  Chapultepcc  and  rati- 
fietl  at  Oiindalupe  Hidalgo,  and  they  would  not  undcrstaud 
n  word  of  it. 

Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  after  carefully  esaminiiig 
my  aulhoritii.'s  coiicei-iiing  mauy  disputed  points,  reviewed 
ijiy  worli  ill  Iiis  Uistury  of  CtUiforma  imd  pronounced  my 
deductions  fair  and  accurate  in  every  respect,  particularly 
tho«C'  relaliny  to  the  \iiiMKv(ify  Fremont. 

Ainttng  the  pricata  in  eharge  of  the  California  missionB, 
(18  well  as  those  high  in  ecflesiajitieal  authority  in  Mexico,  I 
found  many  clianiiiug  men,  all  well  educated,  and  most  of 
them  tolerant  and  aJi'ahle.  "Whenever  the  cause  of  Christ 
demanded  plain  pugnacity,  however,  a  champion  was  al- 
ways at  hand,  as  when  the  author  of  a  Catholic  history 
of  California,  lays  luw  in  the  dust  the  author  of  a  non- 
Catholic  history  while  appropriating  the  work  of  the  latter 
almost  bodily.  Tlie  author  of  the  Catholic  history  must 
admit  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  non-Catholic  work 
while  denounemg  the  author  for  his  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
Leas  honest  writfrs  simply  purloin  the  facts  and  take  the 
trouble  neither  to  acknowledge  nor  di?nounce. 

There  have  been  Mormon  histories  of  Utah,  and  Catholic 
histories  of  Oregon,  and  Episcopal  histori&s  of  British  Col- 
umbia, hut  the  biatorian  who  is  none  of  theae,  and  who&e 
heart  is  in  bis  work  considers  only  the  men  and  their 
achievi'Tnents,  religriotifl  beliefs  hnving:  little  aigiiiflcan-ce  ex- 
cept as  affecting  material  development.  Religious  zeal  built 
the  mi&siona  of  California,  the  nuclei  of  the  coant  towns 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco.  Religion  framed  a 
state  in  the  mounttins  of  the  desert,  and  religion  overspread 
the  valley  of  tho  Willamette  with  SL-ttlere,  following  the 
luiiisioiijirieK  and  measles,  beneath  which  burdens  the  ua- 
tive-s  soon  melted  away. 

In  carrying  fonvard  the  narration  of  events  I  found 
frequently,  as  was  lo  be  expected,  a  hiatus  in  the  material 
necessitating  sp<rcial  iuvesttgalion  to  fill  tliL-  gaps,  u.s  I  have 
heretofore  cxplaiuud.  Fur  t-xainplu,  lucking  Kussiau  ma- 
la 
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terial  for  the  history  of  AlaAkii,  after  olitninrng  from  St. 
Pcicrsbarg  «v«rytliiug  jiriutwd  uu  Kiissian  America  in  the 
Riwsian  language,  and  copies  of  the  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  subject  in  tlie  St.  Petersburg  academy  of  science,  I 
sent  Ivan  Petrof,  first  to  Alaska,  iiuikiug  two  voyages 
thither,  and  (lien  to  Wasliinglon,  to  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  where  were  lodged  all  papers  and  documents  which 
wen;  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Kussian  authuritiis  in  Alaska  at^ 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  that  country  to  the  United^ 
States.  On  the  two  cspcditions  of  Mr.  Petrof  to  Alaalta 
he  obtained  mueh  valuable  material,  and  took  important 
dietatioos  from  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  conipauy  officials, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  two  yeare  which  were  spent 
subsequently  at  WacihlDgton  produced  the  moat  satisfBatory 
results. 

In  like  manner  while  my  men  were  engaged  in  the  south,] 
copying  the  papers  of  and  taking  dictations  from  the  old 
Californlan  and  Mexican  families,  Arguello,  Cnroiiel,  Eatu- 
dillo,  Amaz,  and  Ortega  of  San  Jos^,  Santa  Barbara,  an< 
San.    Buenaventura;    and    Bonilla,    Altamirano,    Corona, 
Barrios,  and  fifty  others  of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala,  they  had  ittstructioos  from  time  taj 
time,  as  often  fis  paucity  of  information  was  discovered^J 
to  make  special  cfi'ort  to  supply  the  deticiencica. 

Before  and  after  my  historical  exploitations  northward,] 
I  made  frc'tiuont  journeys  to  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  pri-l 
marily  to  till  brealcs  in  the  eontimtity  of  eveuta,  but  havingj 
always  in  view  the  acquisition  of  fresh  information. 

Jn  one  of  my  visits  to  Mexico,  1  took  down,  with  ikoi 
aid  of  native  stenographers,  a  narrative  of  his  life  and! 
career,  from  the  lips  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  president  of  the  reA 
public.  The  interview  took  place  at  the  house  of  Generall 
Diaz,  calle  de  San  Au^stln,  and  occupied  a  fortnight.] 
This  manuscript  sheds  new  light  on  this  most  brilliant^ 
period  of  the  nation's  liistory,  the  events  of  which  had  never 
been  publiabed. 
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I  was  led  to  write  the  Resources  and  Development  of 
Mexico  in  this  way.  The  book  was  printed  in  EnglLsh  and 
Spanish,  and  published  in  1893.  Tm-o  yeara  beforu  this, 
while  I  was  at  his  housii  one  day,  CJsneral  Diaz  was  going 
over,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  what  bad  been  aecoinplished 
in  Mexico  during  his  regiini",  showing  the  markiid  advan^fl 
tliat  had  been  madt  in  agrienlture,  in  the  exploitation  of 
mines,  in  railway  bnildiiiR,  in  inaniiracttireii,  in  schoolSj 
colleges,  and  inteilcttual  development,  and  in  the  growing 
efficiency  of  the  army.  "I  tnke  pride  in  riy  eountiy'a  ad- 
vancement," he  said.  "I  care  for  nothiuK  else.  I  wish 
you  would  wi'ite  a  book  telling  what  has  beeu  done,  and 
what  may  be  done,  giving  the  condition  and  resources  of 
the  country." 

"To  do  that,"  I  replied,  "would  require  a  thorough, 
canvass  through,  the  states  for  the  latest  and  iullest  data." 

"Iwillattend  to  tbat,"hesaid.  "1  will  not  only  requisi- 
tion  the  governors,  but  send  special  agents  to  gather  all  the 
information  you  require."  'Whereiipou  I  undertook  tke 
work,  he  reading  and  passing  upon  it  as  it  was  going 
through  the  press. 

In  the  archippiscopal  arehives  at  San  Pranciaco,  at  the 
misBJoQ  of  Santa  Barbara,  at  Santa  Clara,  and  other  centres 
of  ecclesiastical  lore,  nn  well  as  in  the  county  archivps  of  Loa 
Angeles  and  other  pueblos,  epitomes  and  abstracts  were 
made  at  various  times  by  ray  various  aecretartes,  ei-gov- 
emnrs  judges  and  generals  often  serving  in  that  cflpaeity, 
thereby  Jidding  their  own  knowh?dge  to  that  which  tlicy 
foimd  written  in  the  musty  folios  which  they  drew  forth 
from  their  hidden  recesses  and  gave  to  the  light  of  day  in 
the  form  of  added  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  my  historical 
work. 

While  conducting  the  Evening  Post  iu  San  Francisco 
Henry  George  brought  me  the  manuscript  of  his  Progress 
and  Poverty  and  left  it  with  mc  to  look  over.  Few  books 
of  a  serious  character  had  aa  yet  been  writtea  in  California. 
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There  was  a  large  volnme  on  militarj'  law  by  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck,  bat  as  the  author  was  neither  military  man  nor  lawyer 
ont  of  the  common,  when  he  fell  his  book  went  with  him. 

Upon  ezaminatioQ  of  Progress  and  Poverty  I  became 
satisfied  that  if  issued  from  so  unimportant  a  literary 
centre  as  San  Francisco  it  wotdd  not  receive  the  attention 
it  deserved  at  the  east  and  in  Europe.  This  I  explained 
to  Mr,  George  and  advised  him  to  take  it  to  New  York  for 
publication,  which  he  did. 

One  day  Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil  came  upon  me  un- 
ceremoniously and  manifested  a  great  interest  in  my  work. 
Ee  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  United 
States,  eager  to  adopt  any  new  ideas  beneficial  to  his 
country. 

He  placed  at  my  services  whatever  there  might  be  of 
use  to  me  in  the  archives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  also  ob- 
tained for  me  all  that  I  required  from  Portugal. 

I  might  go  on  reciting  experiences  like  these  to  the  end 
of  the  volume,  so  I  may  as  well  stop  here. 

And  while  my  copious  notes  and  references  threw  open 
to  all  the  world  the  sources  of  my  information,  and  while 
many  writers  and  compilers  used  my  volumes  without  due 
credit,  others  of  a  different  sort  pursued  a  different  course. 
Nevertheless  I  can  truthfully  say  that  from  first  to  last  I 
never  felt  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  my  work,  and  from 
the  best  men,  from  scholars  of  highrat  repute,  I  always 
felt  I  was  receiving  more  praise  than  I  deserved. 

This  Retrospection  I  finish  on  this  my  eightieth  birth- 
day. 

My  work  is  done. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
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OP  the  several  tlark-Hkiuned  rafles  that  met  wairtern 
civilizatLun  in  America  the  Japanese  thouyh  latent  to 
arrive  were  quickest  to  respond  to  its  influence ;  the  African 
was  tile  alcwL'st;  while  the  Ciunamau,  the  must  advanced 
of  tlie  three,  and  as  aD  ijcononiic  asset  the  best  for  lovr- 
grade  labor  in  the  world,  waa  so  sterilized  by  ages  of  inac- 
tion as  to  be  impervious  to  the  modifying  influences  q£ 
progress. 

In  1848  there  were  but  three  Chinese  in  California  j  700 
nama  in  1849,  3000  in  1850,  about  the  same  nurnbor  in  1851, 
and  10,000  in  1852.  Then  a  Bharp  dMline,  the  tide  setting 
in  the  othpr  way,  and  that  without  expulsion  laws.  More 
oaitie  Iflter,  and  again  the  tide  turned ;  whence  it  appeare 
that  California  is  not  altogether  and  forever  a  paradise  for 
the  celestial. 

Nippon  did  not  even  awake  at  the  call  of  gold,  nor  yet 
until  Commodore  Pei-ry  knocked  so  loudly  at  her  portal, 
thrvateuing  if  not  opened  to  break  it  down. 

A  true  stor>'  of  the  Asiatics  iu  America  iUustrates  uot 
only  tlw  elflfiticity  of  oar  old  p^iritnn  principles,  and  certain 
glaring  dcfecls  in  oar  republican  aysteins,  but  it  brinRs 
home  to  ns  as  well  the  amazit!":  gullibility  of  the  Ameriean 
people.  "A  Gpntury  of  dishonor"  Helen  Hunt  calls  our 
treatment  of  the  Indians;  she  might  add  another  century 
and  iuclnde  the  Chinese. 

The  first  reception  of  these  ancients  of  the  Asiatics  by 
the  bent  men  of  San  Prancisco, — or  should  1  say  by  the 
white  devils  of  this  weird  environment  as  best  befitting  the 
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thoughts  of  the  visitors, — may  be  better  described  in  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness  than  in  a  report  at  second  hand. 

Albert  ■Williams,  the  founder  of  the  First  Presl»yterian 
church  in  San  Francisco,  in  1849,  a  good  man  of  sound  mind 
and  practical  ability,  minister  of  Christ,  friend  of  the  siek 
and  suffering,  friend  of  the  stranger,  working  for  no  earthly 
reward,  working  with  other  good  men  in  this  sometime  hell- 
hole of  gold  and  gambling,  working  with  Frederick  Bill- 
ings, with  Governor  Mason,  with  George  W.  P.  Biasel  and 
others  of  that  stamp,  thus  writes: — 

"Very  naturally  the  trade  of  California  with  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Pacific  originated.  Soon  as  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  reached  its  ports,  ships  lying  in  them 
were  loaded  and  dispatched  to  the  California  market.  Ar- 
riving at  a  time  when  goods  of  all  kinds  almost  were  in 
demand,  cai^oes  were  readily  disposed  of,  and  the  vessels 
returned  for  second  loadings.  Here  was  demand,  there 
was  supply.  An  active  though  limited  trade  with  China 
engaged  leading  mercantile  houses  in  San  Francisco.  Fin- 
ley  Johnson  &  Co.,  Osbom  and  Brannan,  G-  B,  Post  &  Co. 
and  others  embarked  in  the  trade.  Articles  of  American 
and  European  growth  and  manufacture  in  the  Chinese 
market  found  their  opportunity  to  meet  the  new  demand, 
products  of  China,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  fruits  were  sent  in 
quantities.  This  course  of  trade  became  settled,  the  im- 
portance of  the  business  was  felt  and  commented  upon. 
At  length  communication  with  China  by  steamship  was 
mooted.  J,  H.  Osbom  of  San  Francisco  was  foremost  in 
urging  upon  the  United  States  government  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mail  steamship  line  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hong-Kong.    The  end  was  accomplished, 

"Looking  back  to  its  commencement,  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  track  of  the  newly  opened  trade  the  Chinese  them- 
selves came  to  our  shores.  At  first  the  number  was  few, 
so  few  as  hardly  to  attract  attention.  Like  other  immi- 
grants they  came  as  adventurers,  they  were  importers  and 
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.lobbers.  Very  few  were  in  other  flmployments,  Nearly 
all  wore  nierebants.  They  were  mteUigent,  ami  l)y  their 
orderly  demeanor  they  com  mended  themselves  to  the  puhlie 
confidence  and  respect,  their  number  steadily  though 
slowly  increased.  In  the  simiiiier  of  1S50  there  were  ahout 
one  hundred  Chinese  in  San  Prandsco.  Thp  first  public 
recognition  of  their  presence  in  our  city  was  made  an 
occasion  of  ^'eneral  interest.  Consi^menta  of  ChincHC 
books  and  tracts,  secular  iim\  r(-Ii;;inns.  liitvtiis  been  snut 
to  us,  it  was  suggested  by  their  ounsular  a^ent,  Frederick 
A.  Woodworth,  that  a  public  distribution  should  be  made 
of  the  publications  among  the  resident  Chinese.  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made  by  a  committee  eonsistin<j  of 
Mr.  Woodworth,  Mayor  Geiiry,  and  Mr.  Williams.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the'  28th  of  Auyiist,  1850,  their  entire  number 
assembled  and  were  eondueted  in  procession,  two  by  two, 
to  a  large  platform  on  Portsmouth  sqimn?.  In  their  rirh 
national  costume,  not  omitting  the  eostly  fan  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun,  they  were  objeeta  of  marked  obaerva- 
tiou.  In  turn  th<ry  were  addressed,  through  Ah  Sing,  the 
interpreter,  by  Mr.  Woodworth,  Mayor  Geary,  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  the  several  speakers  united  in  express- 
ing the  pleasure  shared  in  common  by  tlie  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  in  their  presence,  the  encouraffing  omen  of  open- 
ing friendly  intercourse  with  their  countrj',  the  hope  that 
more  of  their  people  would  follow  their  example  in  crossing 
the  ocean  to  our  shore,  and  finally  charging  them  with  a 
message  to  their  friends  in  Chimi  that  in  coming:  to  this 
country  they  would  find  welcome  and  protection.  The  dig- 
nified manners  and  general  attractive  bearing  of  the  China 
boys,  as  Mr.  Woodworth  familiarly  styled  them, — othera 
said  they  bore  the  appearance  of  mandarins,^ — called  forth 
univoreal  commendation.  The  California  Courier  maiting 
note  concerning  them  exprea'sed  tlie  general  sentiment, 
'We  have  never  seen  a  finer-looking  body  of  men  eojlected 
togetlier  in  San  Trancisco,*  it  said;  'in  fact,  this  portion  o£ 
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our  population  is  a  pattern  for  sobriotj-,  order,  and 
obedience  to  laws.  Dot  onlj  lo  other,  foreign  rcsidcuU  but 
to  Americans  themselves,'  " 

Such  was  the  estimate  of  the  KJttiatioii  placed  by  these 
ropresentattTes  of  the  American  people  then  in  ^an  FraD- 
eiaco,  a  uewly  opened  port  of  the  advanced  ci\iUzat)OD,  aud 
neanal  tbe  celestial  regions  of  tht-  cultured  lieathcn  who 
now  for  Ihc  first  time  timidly  approached  our  shores  in  ro- 
sponae  to  pledges  of  good  fjiitb  and  courtesy. 

It  was  the  voice  not  of  aliens  or  di-iua^ugues  but  of  true 
men  not  yet  demoralized  by  prosperitj-,  of  true  Americans, 
sons  of  those  who  bad  come  for  couseicnee  sake,  and  had 
called  from  the  wilds  to  all  the  world,  "Come  over  to  us 
and  be  free!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  humanitj*,  of  fraternity,  calling 
to  the  vietiraa  of  the  old  world  deapotisnia  and  superstitions. 
More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  these  utilitarian 
occupants  of  the  San  Francisco  dunes,  it  was  Uie  voiee  of 
good  business.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  met  upon 
the  most  friendly  and  favorable  t*nns  the  latest  civilization 
of  the  West  and  the  reaiolMt  civilization  of  the  East. 

It  was  an  opportunity  such  as  could  come  but  once  to 
any  people,  an  opportunity  sueh  as  the  powers  of  Europe 
would  have  fought  for  if  fighting  could  neeomplish  the 
purpose;  an  opportunity  for  the  statesman,  the  merchant, 
the  maoufaetnrer,  the  philanthropist,  the  prosplytist,  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  make  the  whole  of  China  our  sphere 
of  influence,  and  ^ve  us  th'p  beneficent  ^ardianship  of 
half  a  continent  older  than  England  and  richer  thnu  India. 

And  we  threw  the  chance  away.  Ttic  insensate  folly 
of  it!  Congress  was  occupied  with  that  dismal  curse  of 
Africa,  the  ouslaved  black  man  and  his  master,  and  had  no 
time  to  talk  of  continents;  besides,  the  celestial  empire  M'as 
far  away.  The  politician  was  thinking  of  place,  the  jour- 
nali.>(t  of  patronage,  and  the  apitatop  of  bis  dinner;  thest>, 
the  masters  of  the  situation,  united  their  strength  tor  pelf. 
'What  cared  they  for  principalities  and  powers,  for  the 
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glory   of  Yankcwioin.   for  the  prosperity   of  the   United 
States,  OP  even  fur  remote  advaiitaires  to  theiiiselvesi 

The  friendly  emissaries  from  far  Cathay  returned  home 
&nd  reported.  They  told  their  people,  the  mild-eyed 
dweUera  upon  the  streams  of  paradise,  and  the  sterner  in- 
habitants of  the  celestial  hills,  that  the  foreign  devils  lately 
aiTived  upon  the  opposite  shores  though  wliite  and  bearded 
were  not  e\'iI-niindL'd  beings,  but  good  devils,  friendly  and 
kind,  ready  to  share  with  tlieiJi  tlieir  gold  and  ^ive  them 
their  clothes  to  wash,  their  ditphes  to  dig,  and  lordly  aliens 
to  wait  upon.  So  with  the  rest  of  the  world  came  the 
Chinese  to  California,  specially  invited  thither,  though 
spurned  and  scouife'ed  on  their  arrival,  and  for  fifty  years 
thereafter. 

The  Japaoese,  their  emergence  from  excluaiveneBs  at 
the  call  of  CoiiiuiodorL'  Periy,  their  marvelous  develop- 
ment, their  deeds  nt  arms  and  their  coming  hither  in  nn- 
weleomed  numbers  are  incidents  known  to  all,  but  the  story 
of  the  Chinesf  in  America  has  never  been  fully  or  fairly 
told.  It  is  a  tale  not  particularly  pleasing,  not  specially 
creditable  to  a  people  professing  broad  benevolence,  love 
of  ecjuily,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  benefit  the  world,  to 
enlighten  and  civilize  and  Christianize  every  nation  of 
whatsoever  color  or  creed. 

It  is  a  tale  of  patient  endurance  on  the  part  of  a  people 
not  altogether  lovely,  and  by  no  means  altogether  vile; 
a  people  whose  nation,  buried  under  the  accumulations  of 
its  own  numbers,  is  still  dreaming  life  away  in  its  old  half- 
civilization,  and  yet  with  vitality  enough,  with  temerity 
hitherto  unknowTi  amona;  its  members,  for  some  to  pledge 
dearly  loved  wife  and  children  for  passage  to  the  wilder- 
ness across  tile  fearful  waters,  where  they  might  gather  a 
little  gold  witli  which  to  i-uturn  and  make  them  all  happy 
forcvirr  after. 

The  rude  encouuter  they  were  called  upon  to  undergo 
at  the  outset  with  a  dominant  race,  which  too  often  de- 
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Uglitii  in  its  nKleneiBt,  wan  atnfttl  as  cotnpaml  with  ihmr 
relentless  pnniecutioD  by  demugogiies  niid  piiUtictaos  high 
and  tow,  by  a  servile  press  and  a  thoaghtleRS  people,  all 
under  protection  of  a  great  and  good  govemmeDt  thnt  de- 
lights in  dealing  out  fair  Justice  to  the  white  man  and  to 
the  black  man,  but  which  balks  when  up  against  the  yellow 
man.  Cobr-blind,  or  color-wise,  or  color-crazed,  which  f 
The  aoarcbistio  Italian,  called  white  ^  the  cannibalistic 
African,  known  to  be  black,  fine  uiaterial  for  American 
eitizeniihip  even  though  fresh  from  his  native  jungle  and 
of  tlie  proper  shade,  but  pale  yellow  is  an  off  color  in  fed- 
eral dispcnAatioDs.  So  decreed  the  sapient  law-makers  at 
Washington,  incited  thereunto  by  alien  agitators  and  a 
prostituted  press. 

In  tht;  face  of  these  influences  what  could  they  do,  the 
merchant,  tJie  farmer,  the  mauufactnrer,  the  professor,  tha 
preacher.  A  true  expression  of  opinion  would  bring  upon 
them  unpopTjlarity  and  loss  of  patronage;  it  were  easier 
to  Qoat  with  the  tide.  So  the  iniquity  must  be  continued, 
not  fop  ourselves  or  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  to 
please  tlie  fancy  and  gratify  the  pas&ions  of  low-grade 
Europt^ns  who  had  no  more  right  to  dictate  terms  than 
had  those  they  would  drive  away. 


It  was  in  the  placer  mines  of  California,  in  the  early 
gold-gatliering  days,  that  Chinese  workiug-men  first  made 
their  appearance  in  any  considerable  numbers  in  America. 
To  the  somewhat  onleanied  and  inexperienced  mid-conti- 
nent Americans  who  eamo  hither  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion upon  the  same  errand,  they  were  a  queer  humanity. 
Eyes  aslant  and  long  tail  of  braided  hair ;  half-shaved  scalp 
with  black  stubs  standing  in  the  si^raped  yellow  skin ;  fuzzy 
faee  with  flat  nose  and  wide-extended  mouth;  raiment 
brilliant  and  bai^gy ;  shuffling  gait  and  clattering  feet, 
high  sciueaking  voice, — this  for  first  glance  iind  the  nutside; 
later,  after  many  deep  soundings  for  fresh  iniquities  to  be 
used  in  their  undoing,  they  were  found  to  be  mild  and  un- 
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offending;  self-peotred  and  retirii^,  yet,  when  cornered 
rcndy  to  iight  with  reekleaa  iDdifferenpe  to  danger;  hard 
workers,  Gconomieal  and  thrifty, — or  as  olhera  would  say 
low-wage  prindtps,  parsiiaonious  and  niggardly. 

Temperate,  preffrrlng  a  little  of  the  divine  drug  to 
great  mcHsures  of  brain-hnrning  drink;  never  seen  stagger- 
ing on  the  street,  or  joining  in  noisy  riot,  or  begging  for 
hed-money,  or  lying  dead  drunk  with  upturned  hlunted 
faec  in  the  gutter  as  their  vilifiers  are  sometimes  found; 
pagan  in  mind  and  morals  and  yet  more  Christian  than 
many  Christiana; — or  if  one  chooees,  opium-smobin?,  devil- 
worsliiping  heathen,— y«t  void  of  small  revenges,  void  of 
the  many  outrujres  that  tie  white  and  black  indulge  in; 
declining  to  intermtjddle  in  polities;  di^clining  citizenship, 
assimilation,  or  amalgamation ;  declining-  any  new  religion 
yet  never  attempting  to  enforce  their  own;  declining  boy- 
cotts, strikes,  and  dynamiting;  declining  theft  of  franchiae, 
looting,  and  the  usual  official  vileness;  asking  but  Little  in 
the  way  of  free  education,  free  prisons,  hospitaU,  or 
a^lums. 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view  they  are  the  best  class 
for  certain  work  that  comes  to  this  country,  and  if  our 
morals  and  Amerieaniam  eannot  survive  their  indifference, 
we  had  better  recojistruet  ourselves.  "Indeed  that  they  do 
not  desire  cIokc  relationship,  hut  are  satisfied  to  do  our 
drudgery,  disturbing  nothing,  stealing  nothing,  and  then 
retire,  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  case. 

When  the  American  miners  saw  these  strange  beings 
from  the  ancient  east  peeking  at  the  placers,  they  cried 
"Scat!"  as  to  ground-squirrels  in  a  field  of  grain.  For 
was  not  this  their  conntry,  for  which  somebody  sometime 
had  bled  and  died;  was  not  thia  the  land  looted  from 
Mexico  by  Polk's  politicians,  and  was  not  the  gold  thereof 
their  very  ownT  True,  there  were  present  other  foreigners, 
who  were  likewise  interlopet*?,  fllexieans,  Kanakas,  and 
tropiejil  islanilers,  Knglish.  French,  and  Germans. 

The  Europeans,  however,  did  not  fly  away  so  readily  at 
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tlie  shouting  of  "Scat!"  but  wvmvd  able  to  lake  care  of 
tJifrnselvoi;  so  the  patrtotiHm  of  llin  AiiK-rienns  might  all 
bi;  saved  to  (lischarge  at  thiise  nf  iliifikj*  skin. 

While  the  yield  was  plentiful  and  the  gold-picking 
easy  it  stonit-d  scarcely  worth  while  to  ((uarii'l  over  the  rela- 
livo  n^ht^  tif  AiiK-rican  cittzc-iu  acid  foreigners.  A  little 
way  back  in  the  Sierra  there  were  probably  many  moUier 
lodes,  mountains  of  metal,  perhaps,  from  which  pieces  and 
particles  had  been  brought  <hiwn  to  the  fnot-hills  by  the 
water  and  the  iee,  pisees  where  nuilc  trains  might  be  loaded 
with  gitld  and  ships  hear  away  eargoes  of  it.  But  the  pold 
mountains  could  not  he  found,  and  the  weary  pnispeeturs 
came  back  from  their  wanderings,  and  the  miners  returned 
to  their  old  rlaims,  driving  out  those  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion during  their  absenec 

Otlicr  rumors  of  other  ^eat  gold  deposits  were  heard, 
and  away  rush  the  niurcunol  minera  oiiiy  a^ain  to  return, 
which  th^  must  do  or  starve.  At  first  a  claim  that  did  not 
pay  an  ounce  a  day  to  tJie  man  was  not  worth  having,  but 
when  forced  to  it  tliey  were  content  with  fight  dollare,  ami 
then  with  four  dollars  a  day,  below  which  returns  white 
men  would  not  work,  though  the  Chinamen  h^ld  on,  scratch- 
ing around  abandoned  claims  and  working  over  several 
times  the  old  tailinge,  content  to  secure  even  a  dollar  a 
day.  So  the  Chineae  renmined  at  their  gold-gleanings  long^ 
after  the  white  men  had  given  them  up,  and  still  the  press 
and  politicians  hnited  them. 

Meanwhile  amon^'  the  miners  whenever  Kport  was  afoot 
there  were  plenty  of  participnnta.  And  what  cnnld  be 
better  fun  for  a  band  of  patriots  in  defense  of  their  new 
gold-giving  eoimtry,  on  a  warm  Sunday  aftonioon,  filled 
with  Sunday  whisliey,  than  a  raid  on  a  Chinese  camp  to 
Rpe  the  celestials  fly!  Mounted  on  mustangs  with  pistols 
popping,  away  they  go,  into  the  valley  of  death,  the  brave 
fellows;  when  shall  their  glory  fade!  ""Wiat  in  hell  are 
these  heathen  doing  here  any  way,  carrying  off  our  gold, 
and  leaving  only  a  hole  in  the  ground  I" 
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But  wlipn  it  oame  to  knife  practice  pure  and  simple,  if 
perad v'L'Utun!  suJtie  onlueky  wight  ^i>t  his  queue  «ul  off  lijo 
near  the  shoulders,  the  raiders  wer«  always  ready  to  ajiolo- 
gi^e  lor  the  mistake  like  gentlemen, 

Ko  one  dare  frown  rnd  say  "infamona"  on  their  re- 
tiini,  and  gtt  a  pistol-hall  in  his  hat  ivr  his  pains.  The 
rmiiHwlkT  would  not  say  so,  nor  the  Btore-keuper  who  sold 
them  goods,  nor  the  hotel  man,  nor  the  Iiumble  ones  who 
found  profit  in  minding  their  own  business. 

The  aflpirant  to  legislative  honors  laughed  loudly  over 
tliesH  brave  fxplnits,  prnmisin^  laws  that  should  ttx  the 
foreigners,  and  so  r-eaping  a  hnrvest  of  votes. 

After  all  it  was  only  a  freak  of  the  miners  "whieb 
started  it,  and  which  led  to  such  unhappy  results  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  British  colonies,  for  had  no 
steps  been  taltt^n  in  the  one  ease  they  would  not  have  been 
ken   in   the   other.     The   raipratory   gold-diggera  reidly 

sd  nothing  for  the  little  that  could  be  gathered  from 
their  leadings;  the  farmers  always  wanted  Chinese  help, 
particularly  in  their  households,  and  few  factories  eould 
long  continue  without  them.  The  pross  and  politiciniis 
found  profit  and  patrouagt;  in  keeping  up  the  agitation; 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  taking  up  the  other  side;  there 
were  few  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Chiimmen,  so  that 
it  was  thtnight  that  more  were  against  them  than  was 
really  the  case. 


In  the  eity  streets  likewise,  Johns  and  demijons  appeared 
AS  funny  f^jUnws  as  they  with  their  almond-eyes  and  pig- 
tails, their  wooden  shoes  and  shiny  dress,  a  caodle-anuffer 
on  the  head  and  a  balauiiiiig-pole  with  baskets  over  the 
shoulder.  It  made  them  laugh  and  play,  the  niee  little  boys 
on  tiieir  way  home  from  Sunday-school,  who  would  throw 
stoucu  at  thi-iii  and  pidl  their  pigtaib,  while  the  big  boys 
to  show  their  bravery  would  giva  them  a  kick  or  throw 
dirt  iu  their  t^yes,  tlie  tormented  strangers  making  no  re* 
sistauoe. 
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Then  tip  sprang  Drnnia  Kearney,  out  oC  the  boK«  caine 
he,  and  bia  one  cry  from  tirst  to  last  was,  "The  Chinese 
must  gol" 

Why  must  the  Chinese  go,  Air.  Kearney;  and  by  what 
authority  do  you  come  hither  all  the  way  from  Kilkenny  to 
order  any  ouv  out  of  Aiin-'ritiaT 

"Bedad  thpy  take  the  work  from  our  wives,  and  the 
bread  from  our  childer,  and  lave  U8  no  (-faspnols  to  claue, 
and  we  wouldn't  claue  'em  if  they  did." 

And  if  they  do  thus  and  ao  have  they  not  as  much  right 
here  as  you?  Is  it  the  iniseiion  of  the  American  people  to 
find  work  for  the  Irish?  Are  we  eommiiisioned  hy  the 
Almighty  to  provide  for  the  European  and  drive  out  the 
Asiatic  ? 

Suppose  you  talk  less,  Mr,  Kearney,  and  go  to  work. 
Regard  tlie  Chinese  with  an  unprejudiced  eye;  there  is 
much  you  may  learn  from  them  lo  your  advantage  if  you 
will  profit  by  their  example.  There  is  room  here  for  both 
of  you  if  you  will  step  hack  a  little  way  and  not  place 
youi-self  quite  so  much  in  evidence. 

Yet  ever  and  forever,  on  tliis  Market  street  aand-Iot  in 
Sau  Francisco  at  the  triangular  Yerba  Bucna  cemetery,  in 
front  of  where  the  city  hall  was  later  placed,  mounted  on 
a  drygoods  box  the  cry  goes  forth  from  thi^  blatant  Irish- 
man, "The  Chinese  must  gol" 

Standing  by  listening  to  the  chaste  eloqnonco  of  Dennis, 
and  meditating  thereon  were  the  impecuniouB  politician,  the 
demagogue,  and  the  embryo  walking  delegate,  for  here 
sprang  up  in  a  night  these  several  champions  of  labor,  each 
to  depend  forever  after  ou  the  lahor  of  others  for  Mb  food 
and  clothes. 

Then  the  white  working-man,  who  had  votes  and  spent 
money,  fancying  himself  ill-used  as  he  was  constantly  kept 
informed,  took  up  the  cry,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  news- 
paper or  politician  in  the  country  that  dared  apeak  a  favor- 
able word  for  the  Chinese. 

It  was  the  irony  of  impudence  the  appearance  upon  the 
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8ona-lot5  of  the  city  tail  of  the  Bcum  of  Europe  crying  out 
ord(?rs  to  the  American  people,  and  stranger  Btill  that  the 
American  people  should  liear  and  obey. 

The  pharpcs  forniulated  against  the  Chiueae  were  false 
in  every  particular,  or  if  true  were  not  serious.  Far  worse 
might  be  said  of  their  aeeiisers.  All  were  predicated  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Europe  and  Africa  have  rights  in  the 
United  States  whieh  Asia  has  nnt,  and  that  it  b  our  duty 
as  between  the  Irish  and  tbfi  Chinese  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  the  former  alone.  The  same  line  of  argument,  if 
argiinienle  swch  Assertions  can  be  called,  was  followed  by 
all,  sand-lotter,  demagogiies,  statesmen,  and  editors;  yet 
the  only  tnie  reason  why  the  presence  of  the  Asiatic  aniong 
us  was  undesirable  was  because  he  did  not  vote,  although 
none  of  them  took  the  trouble  so  to  state  it. 

If  all  these  fatuous  charges  failed  t.o  convince,  the 
demagogues  wonld  sometimes  fall  hack  upon  the  tnith,  and 
give  the  real  reasons  why  tliey  opposed  the  coming  of  the 
Asiatics,  which  were  sok-ly  iudividual  and  selfish— it  would 
not  pay  them  to  do  otherwise. 

Even  the  white  working-man  did  not  care  how  many  oE 
these  little  yellow  things  came  to  America,  well  knowing 
they  were  no  match  for  him,  until  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
maetera,  the  politicians  and  labor  leaders,  that  some  sort 
of  wrong  was  being  pei-petrated  against  him.  Then  on 
the  sand-lots,  the  intellip;ence  thence  radiatjag  throughout 
the  state,  throughout  the  world,  the  Chinese  were  every- 
thing  that  was  wicked  and  undesirable,  while  their  virtues 
were  turned  into  grossest  vice.  "The  Chinese  must  go!'* 
cried  Dennis,  demagogues  repeating-,  "The  Chinese  must 
go!"  a  subservient  press  echoing  "must  go"  and  from  dis- 
tant Washington  the  wnil  of  elusive  votes  "must  gol" 

jUi,  men  of  sense,  is  this  your  boasted  republican  Lsm,  a 
government  by  the  people  for  the  peopled  Rather  a  gov- 
ernment by  wild  Irishmen,  for  wild  Irishmen  and  self- 
serving  labor  leaders  I 
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Wherefore  it  appeai-s  tlmt  some  of  lis  do  not  want  tlia 
Asiatic  in  America.  We  will  take  his  ti?a,  IiLs  silks,  and 
his  works  of  art  but  we  do  not  want  luin.  Tliu  natioua  of 
ChristeDdora  arc  -willing  to  esiiloit  hts  country  and  parcel 
out  his  lands  among  tln-m,  retaininf;  the  inhabitants  to 
work  them,  thowfrh  they  abhor  slavery,  unless  it  be  sueli 
slavery  as  India  enjoya. 

Should  ndinittlinee  lo  ttip  cclpstial  lands  on  thrso  or 
other  satiBfactory  terms  hn  denied  them,  lliey  eould  bat- 
ter down  the  doors  with  their  guns  as  did  Enclsiid  when 
out  with  a  chip  on  her  ulioulder  peddling;  her  India  opium, 
or  as  gallant  Coiiiimidorc  Perry  tlireatiruud  to  do  if  the  little 
npcs  delayed  him  toti  Iouk  while  Rtandiug  ou  their  holy 
dignity.  Tnie,  wb  deny  them  admittance  to  our  shores; 
but  that  is  different. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Chinese  working-man?  Is 
ho  lazy  and  ultra-amorous  like  tlie  nefrro,  anarehiKtie  dirty 
and  revengeful  like  the  Itjilian,  thieving  and  venniparou* 
like  the  Slav,  or  impudent  and  intermeddling  like  the  Celt 
and  Teuton  ? 

Are  nut  their  merchants  as  honorable  as  our  hig-h-erime 
hnnkora  and  corporate  capitalists,  and  are  their  deus  of  vice 
more  repulsive  than  our  Barbary  coast  and  classic  Tender- 
loin J  Is  it  because  they  are  not  quHTrelsome,  do  not  in- 
dulge in  street  brawls,  or  stagger  about  drunk  in  public 
places,  or  fill  our  hospitals  and  penitentiaries  that  wo  RO 
dislike  them  1 

The  Chinese  will  not  amalgamate  we  are  told.  They 
care  nothing  for  our  doctrine  of  race  suicide;  they  will  not 
niiike  love  to  our  inntnms  nor  marry  our  maids,  nor  breed 
a  few  millinns  of  yellow  piccaninnies  for  American  citizen* 
ship. 

They  will  not  assimilate  polltieally;  they  do  not  care  to 
become  voters,  play  policeman,  or  lean  upon  a  shi>vel-haQ<Ue 
over  public  works  at  three  dollars  a  day.  They  do  not  eare 
to  control  whiskey-shops,  guard  gaiahlinjj  deus,  or  protect 
restaurant  palaces  of  iU-fanie;  they  do  not  eare  to  steal  a 
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franchise,  or  loot  the  public  treasury,  or  huy  a  seat  In  the 
Unitr^d  Statts  seuate.  They  do  no  care  for  our  cdthedrnla, 
but  prefer  their  Josh  house  with  its  tiiirty  thousand  devils, 
Tliey  lovf  their  own  couutry  better  thftu  ours;  beiug  out- 
siders and  un-Ameriean,  they  only  wish  to  return  to  their 
own  country  at  the  proper  time,  failing  in  whieh  tlieir 
bones  must  be  made  into  a  fragrant  little  package  and  sent 
there. 

Lacking  these  aceomplisbinents,  lacking  the  essentials 
of  Ameriean  citizenship,  the  lords  high  demagogue  of  the 
nation  adopt  tlie  proper  means  to  efface  them,  and  with 
their  effaceineut  to  efface  the  most  pnnuislng  industries  of 
western  America,  delaying  economic  development  for  half 
A  century  if  not  for  all  time. 

Thu  truth  is  that  for  eommon  lalior,  factory  work,  and 
fruit  farming,  industriea  necessary  to  our  civiJizatiifn  but 
which  cannot  pay  a  high  wage  and  live,  and  which  first- 
elass  Anieric'fln  artisans  and  niecIianicH  will  not  toueh  at  any 
price,  the  Chinaman  has  no  erjual.  He  is  faithful,  efficient, 
and  honest;  he  is  cleanly,  thrifty,  and  decent. 

His  alleged  faiilbi  are  among  his  most  valued  qualities. 
The  fact  that  he  does  more  work  for  less  pay,  that  he  saves 
his  earnings  and  in  aickuess  becomes  a  charge  to  no  one, 
and  that  he  has  no  desire  to  mis  iu  soeiety  or  intermeddle 
in  politics  are  all  points  in  his  favor.  For  surely  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  dregs  of  humanity  we  have  already 
absorbed  into  our  body  politic  without  desiring  more.  We 
want  the  j:Vsiatic  for  our  low-grade  work,  and  when  it  ia 
finished  we  want  him  to  go  home  and  stay  there  until  we 
want  him  aignin. 

This  is  exactly  what  tfie  Chinaman  himself  wishes;  the 
Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  more  subtle  pretensions.  He 
is  captions,  clamorous  of  his  rights,  and  would  like  to  be- 
come the  erinid  or  superior  of  the  white  ract'.  He  anticipates 
war.  and  is  prying  into  hidden  things  and  on  the  alert  to 
learn.  He  i."*  more  frivolous  and  unreliable  than  the 
Chineae,  and  is  not  so  good  as  a  working-man,  but  to  the 
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half-stranded  farmer  or  manufacturer  he  is  better  than 
none. 

The  white  nice  proposes  to  control  the  earth.  When 
that  time  comos  the  working-miin  of  to-day  will  want  men 
to  work  for  him;  will  lie  employ  all  white  labor  or  use  the 
Asiatics  £or  some  tbin^l  And  will  hia  children  work  or 
remain  idle?  He  will  control  the  tropics  but  he  cannot 
work  there.  Neither  will  the  African  work  tropical  lands 
unless  driven  to  it.  If  the  while  man  would  possess  the 
tropics  he  must  employ  Asiatic  labor. 

We  waot  some  men  in  the  United  States  for  work  alone. 
We  do  not  need  them  all  for  governing  or  for  breeding 
purposes,  least  of  all  low  grade  foreigners,  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
pean. We  want  some  who  are  not  for  ornaraeut,  and  whose 
aspirations  are  to  do  something'  for  tlieir  employer,  and 
not  to  overturn  or  supers^'de  him. 

The  Chinese  are  the  beiat  material  obtainable  for  domes- 
tic service.  They  are  the  solutioa  of  the  domestic  problem. 
The  daughters  of  working-men  prefer  factory  or  other  work 
at  a  k'88  wage  but  with  more  leisure  and  independence, 
while  the  present  class  of  irauiigrants  are  not  good  for 
much  at  anything.  More  than  100,000  Chinese  are  needed 
throughout  the  United  States  for  household  service  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  occupations  as  hop-picking,  fruit- 
gathering  and  scores  of  menial  and  mechanical  industries 
in  town  and  country  essential  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  without  the  slightest  injury,  but  rather 
a  benetit  to  the  American  working-man. 

And  to  this  labor  the  farmer,  the  householder,  the 
niimufacturer  have  a  right,  as  much  right  as  has  the  south- 
ern cotton  planter  to  employ  the  African,  without  whom, 
or  his  equivalent,  which  it  would  be  difBcnlt  to  find  for 
that  place,  his  phmtation  would  be  valuelcBs  and  the  nation 
be  deprived  of  one  of  its  great  industries. 

The  American  and  European  are  best  for  high  grade 
work;  the  Chinaman  is  best  for  low  grade  labor.  In  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  the  lines  are  distinctly  drawn; 
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the  Asiatic  is  good  for  fruit-growing  but  is  worth  Dothiziy 
in  grain-growing  or  stockraisinf;. 

The  value  of  an  alien  element  to  a  new  country  depends 
Upon  its  adaptability  to  luiita  with  the  best  and  not  with 
the  worat  claases  in  the  community.  The  low  European 
gravitates  toward  the  lowest ;  the  Asiatic  doea  not ;  he  does 
not  gravitate  at  all,  hut  remains  here  as  at  home,  stationary. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  assimilatiou,  aaaiinilatiou  upward 
and  assimilatiou  downward.  The  Asiatic  will  not  assim- 
ilate downward. 

If  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  eonaidered,  if  the 
rights  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  as  opposed  to  the 
hollow  and  frenzied  demonstrations  of  press  and  politicians 
are  eonsidePcd,  and  especially  if  the  economic  development 
of  the  Paeifie  is  worthy  of  attention,  then  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  protection  of  industries  vital  to  the  progress 
of  thU  section  of  the  commonwealth.  A  system  of  pass- 
ports, or  oth(!r  device,  might  easily  be  arranged  so  that 
the  needed  Asiatic  laborers  could  ht  admitted  as  required, 
and  sent  away  when  no  longer  needed. 


The  origin  of  the  infamy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
overweening  conceit  of  imfledged  Americans  turned  Ioorb 
in  the  California  mines,  and  in  the  aggressive  unrest  of  the 
Irish  transplantation. 

Passing  the  question  of  the  tacit  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  tlie  unassessed  presence  of  foreigners  working  in 
the  mines  the  American  miner  chose  to  feel  aggrieved,  or 
to  make  a  pretense  of  suffering  ai  the  presence  of  inter- 
]o])ers,  especially  of  timid  and  unoffending  strangers. 

In  the  cities  the  crusade  was  coutLuued  with  greater 
virulence  and  with  more  disastrous  effect. 

ImpeeuniouH  politicians  standing  by  and  heai-ing  Dennis 
talk  saw  the  opportunity  for  gathering  for  themselves  a 
little  cheap  fame.  They  could  extol  the  Irish  and  denounce 
the  Chinese  as  we!]  as  any  one.  Some  of  thero  eould  even 
shout  louder  than  Dennis.    It  was  but  the  bray  of  asses. 


yet  men  listeoed  to  ihe  bray,  shutting  tlieir  can  to  the 
words  of  wiscloRi  and  Ihvir  hearta  to  every  geneniiui  im< 
pobe. 

Darinp  inflamiBatorj-  times  it  is  easier  to  ineitc  a 
riot  than  to  institute  a  refoi-m.  Both  may  be  at  times  im- 
portant ageiieits  and  Kearney  aiiojited  botli.  Was  it  a 
strokL'  of  ytmius  or  aim|ily  Irish  hluutlering  that  with  Oie 
priucipli^  laid  down  of  "Aitii^ricia,  for  Americaiis "- — an 
Irishiam  truly — the  cty  was  raistni  "The  Chinese  must 
go." 

So  it  was  not  in  the  mines  tut  in  legislative  circles 
on  the  sand-lots  bfiore  tho  city  linll  ami  iu  the  aauelmn  of 
editors  that  the  real  baiting  of  the  Chiuese  in  America  waa 
carried  on. 

It  was  in  tte  towns  and  cities  of  the  Tnited  States  tb«t 
the  idea  originated  of  a  crusade  upon  a  people  whose  bar* 
riei"8  of  exclusivencss  were  but  a  short  time  before  broken 
down  by  Clmstian  eaniion  mainly  at  the  moment  for  the 
enforced  introduction  of  Cliristian  opium. 


An  illeg:al  foreigo  miners*  license!  law,  instigated  by  the 
press  and  politieians  and  directed  fiolely  »t  the  Cliineae, 
■was  passed  by  the  legislature.  It  began  at  sixteen  dollars 
a  month  and  afterward  was  redueed  to  eight  dollara,  and 
then  four  dollars,  hut  even  the  last  amount  could  be  cul- 
Ireted  only  with  difficulty,  and  likewise  being  a  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  stntii  from  tlie  first,  as  it  was  a  federal  and 
not  a  state  affair,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Nothing  was  said  about  refunding  the  money  of  which 
the  Chinese  luioera  iu  America  was  thus  robbed. 

Setting  aside  the  cant  of  poHticians  and  the  clap-trap 
cf  newspapers,  let  us  look  fairly  at  this  matter  of  Chinese 
exclusion  as  it  was  and  is.  Tbo  charges  brought  apaiust 
the  Asiatics,  the  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  admitted 
&s  laborers  in  the  United  States  have  beau  and  are  from  first 
to  last  utterly  fatuiius  aud  EaLlHcious. 

First,  it  was  declared  that  if  they  were  admitted  with- 
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out  restriction  tlicy  would  flood  thu  countrj-  and  cxliupuish 
tis  ond-our  civilization. 

Secondly,  they  demoralized  American  Ial>or,  worked  for 
too  little,  flpending  uuthing,  and  livinp  u]»on  too  low  a 
plane  fop  decency;  they  weie  par&inionions  and  filthy. 

Thirdly,  they  were  conscienceless  heathen,  with  no  con. 
ception  of  liberal  institutions,  wlio  cared  nothing;  for  eitizen- 
B.liip  and  would  not  assimilate,  socially  or  politically, 

I  believe  that  coycrs  it  a)l;  and  tlie  auawtT  is  thi«, 

Firat,  they  neod  not  be  admitted  without  restriction; 
such  a  course  was  never  contemplated.  Such,  a  course 
should  ncTor  have  been  allowed  with  regard  to  any  people, 
least  of  all  with  regard  to  the  lower  class  of  Europeans. 
The  Chinese  have  opvpr  shown  any  dispoBition  to  flood  our 
shores  with  their  people;  tlipy  do  not  want  the  United 
Statos,  pryferrhig  their  own  euuntry.  It  cost  them  money 
and  sacHfiee  to  eome  ko  far  and  receive  sucli  ill  treatment, 
arid  they  coidd  not  all'ord  to  worl(  for  too  little.  It  is  a. 
matter  of  record  that  when  wages  fell  below  a  certain  point 
the  tide  set  in  the  other  way,  more  returning  home  than 
coming  here. 

Secondly,  they  do  not  demoraliae  Ainerician  labor;  frco 
American  labor  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  demoralized, 
Manipulfltora  of  unionism  are  doing  their  best  to  demoral- 
ize, to  enslave  it,  but  they  will  not  Buooeed.  We  want  the 
Asiatiea  to  pepfnrm  certain  labor  which  the  better  class  of 
white  men  decline  to  do,  such  as  acting  as  operativea  in 
faetories  and  perfomiing  all  kiuils  of  farm,  fruit,  and  vinii- 
yard  work,  except  teaming.  The  white  population  gravi- 
tutcji  toward  the  cities,  which  are  growing  faster  tliau  the 
country.  Immigrnnta  from  Europe  prefer  the  city  to  the 
country.  White  farm  hands  of  the  rural  djatrieta  as  a 
rule  are  fihifflffis  and  unreliable,  given  to  drunkenness  and 
idling,  ready  to  stop  work  at  any  moment  and  spend  what 
they  have  earned.  Even  if  thej-  could  be  obtained,  they 
are  far  less  desirable  than  Ariatica,  who  83  a  rule  are  hon- 
oBt,  sober  and  industrious,  yet  who  require  watching  in 
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common  with  the  rest  ot  iiiankiot].  Until  European  and 
A]neri<.-un  hihor  chnn^ires  its  iiiiii<i  and  attitude  California 
must  have  Asiatic  labor  or  give  up  frmt.- farming,  wine- 
making,  the  hop,  the  sugar-hoet,  and  like  rural  industries, 
SB  well  as  any  hope  or  expectation  of  extensive  manufae- 
turing,  Buoh  as  will  enable  us  HucceeBfully  to  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  American  labor  obliged  to  dieapen  itat'lf  ami 
live  poorly  like  the  Aaiatica  whose  inferior  work  coiutuaiula 
ft  less  wage,  We  have  alreadj-  an  aristocracy  of  labor 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not.  Further,  what  we  chonse 
to  call  parsimony  is  really  thrift,  a  (|ualily  some  other  work- 
ing men  would  do  well  to  imitate,  and  as  for  filthiness  those 
who  know  the  people  would  never  make  the  charge. 

The  sink-holes  of  corruption  in  tlie  cities,  whether 
heathen  or  Christian,  are  about  on  a  level  as  regards  filth 
and  immorality,  while  in  reapeetable  eity  hausehohls,  as 
well  as  in  the  eonntry,  those  who  are  forced  to  endure  the 
BloTenllness  of  many  of  the  white  servants,  Teuton  or  Celt, 
would  never  complain  of  Asiatic  filthiness,  whether  of  per^ 
son  or  surroundings. 

Thirdly:  And  here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  case,  the 
most  ficrioiw  of  all  considerations,  and  the  only  one  affect- 
ing the  entire  Republic.  And  sirgular  as  it  may  appear, 
the  charges  here  brought  forward  as  defects,  as  heretofore 
intimated,  are  in  reality  the  highest  possible  recommenda- 
tion for  the  admission  of  Asiatteg.  They  are  utterly  alien 
in  body  and  soul ;  they  are  un- American  and  will  not  amal- 
gamate. So  we  might  say  of  any  of  our  good,  Kind  domestic 
animals.  And  shall  I  be  forbidden  tlie  use  ot  mules  on  my 
farm  baeause  their  bray  is  not  the  bray  of  Dennis  Kearney? 

They  decline  American  citizenship.  And  who  shall  hiame 
them,  lonking  upon  the  low  alien  of  other  climes  who  loafs 
about  the  street  and  sells  his  vote  for  half  a  dollar?  That 
they  decline  this  honor,  that  they  do  not  immediately  on 
arrival  begin  to  study  pohtics,  should  be  and  is  the  liighest 
roconuncndatiou  for  their  admission. 
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So  as  we  see  all  along  the  line,  the  very  charges  their 
enemies  bring  against  thera  are  but  a  recital  of  thc>ir  vir- 
tues— pea<^eable,  laburioua,  ecoooiiiieal,  honest,  sober,  what 
more  should  one  expect  even,  of  oelestial  scavengers?  That 
thvy  decline  the  use  of  dynamite  to  enforce  their  opinions; 
that  they  do  not  at  onee  intrigue  to  overturn  the  existing 
order  of  things,  whatever  they  luay  be,  to  awear  theraaelvea 
into  position  with  good  intentions — tlie  intentions  hell  ia 
paved  with;  that  they  do  not  at  once  seek  to  heeoine  police- 
men, or  congressmen,  to  corrupt  our  sons,  to  proaelyte  our 
wives,  to  marry  our  daughters — grievous  faults,  and  griev- 
ously have  they  suffered  for  them. 

They  doctiue  American  citizenship — the  harpera  still 
harping;  and  little  wonder,  we  say  again,  when  we  look 
npon  its  latter-day  deterioration — once  superior  to  any 
Roman,  now,  largely  galvanized  refuse  from  foreign  parts. 
If  they  would  ■curry  favor  with  thy  new  regimt^  they  should 
discard  their  virtues  and  adopt  the  current  vices,  cease 
being  peaceable,  Uborious,  economical,  honest,  and  sober, 
and  straightway  intrigue  for  power  and  place. 

Nor  ia  it  a  ver^'  noble  ligure  American  artisans  and 
mechanics  preseat  grudging  these  little  pigtails  their  mite 
from  work  they  themselves  will  not  touch,  growling  like 
dogs  in  a  manger  at  those  who  make  their  clothes  and  grow 
their  food,  neither  themselves  helping  nor  permitting  othera 
to  help  la  this  most  neeeagary  of  all  work. 

Let  the  builders  of  the  Repuhlie  alone;  let  them  alone, 
the  farmer  who  provides  the  food,  the  manufacturer  who 
weaves  the  raw  material  into  articles  of  use  and  comfort, 
the  irrigator  and  reclaimer  of  waste  lands,  the  railroad 
makers,  and  the  r^t;  let  them  have  the  men  and  beasts 
and  implements  tJiey  require  in  their  work,  anil  let  them 
not  be  hampered  by  American  demaKogues  or  IrtMh  a^ta- 
tore.  And  most  £euseless  of  all,  whil<3  driving  away  these 
food- producers  and  raising  the  labor  wage  to  the  highest 
pustiible  rHt*",  to  eoniplaiu  of  Uie  inereaaud  t;uat  of  living! 

The  city  wage-earner  is  neither  fit  for  farm  labor  upr 
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will  ho  ongngo  in  it.  Then  «ay  the  Kenrnonte  economists, 
*'IX  we  «auuol  hnve  fruit,  and  wiiii?,  ami  ulivea,  without 
Asiatio labor  wi?  will  gu  without."  Very*  kiiid  aacl  unsellisli 
jind  tnily  Christian  and  American  spirit.  We  might 
ainswep,  "If  we  cannot  liavo  Irishmen  who  wiQ  be  quiet 
and  behave  tlicmselvfa  jiroperly  we  wiU  do  withimt  them." 
Have  our  citi/,fns  from  Kilkeuny  any  ohjectioiis  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  in  powder-mills,  where  they  are  sure 
to  be  blown  iip  sootier  or  later?  Mills  and  manufactories 
re<imrc  tJioiusaiids  of  operatives.  It  is  not  a  suitable  place 
for  boys  and  sirls,  tor  men  and  women  of  European  blood 
if  we  wish  to  elevate  and  improve  the  race.  The  world  of 
humanity  must  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  there  must  be 
workers  in  cotton  and  wool  and  food-stulTs.  Factoiy  work 
consists  lai-gcly  in  lending  noisy  machines  in  a  foul  atmos- 
phere, and  continued  from  youth  to  age  it  is  neither  im- 
proving  nor  ennobling.  The  monotonous  working  of  the 
machine  of  which  the  operative  is  hut  a  part,  the  endless 
rt'petitiun  of  the  same  motions,  the  constant  alertness  re- 
quired to  avoid  catastrophe,  the  strain  upon  the  nerves 
and  the  rattling  upon  the  brain  all  tund  to  doadcu  the 
mind  and  deform  the  body. 

The  avcrflge  American  wage-earner  will  not  place  his 
boy  OP  girl  at  faetory  work,  and  yut  the  averago  American 
workman  must  have  overalls.  In  Asia  are  many  millions 
who  were  born  a  machine  and  will  never  become  any  thing 
else,  who  are  little  accustomed  to  clothing  and  who  never 
once  in  their  lives  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  enough 
to  eat.  To  these  ftietory  work  in  a  Christian  land  with  a 
little  meat  and  Smiday-aehool  would  be  a  great  up-lift,  a 
bleaaing  and  a  charity  to  them,  a  benefit  to  a  civilization 
requiring  clothes,  and  a  means  of  boundless  prosperity  to 
an  imperial  city. 

All  of  which  is  rcspectfolly  submitted,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Koiitlcmen  voters  from  Kilkenny  and  their  satel- 
lites, senators,  d<!iiingogues,  and  newspapers.  Eillii?r  tJus, 
or  let  our  abundance  of  raw  nrnterial  {,'»  past  us  to  Asia, 
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there  to  be  worked  up  by  tliese  same  poor  lieatlien  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wopld. 

No  one  advocatea  opening  the  floodgates  to  let  bU  Asia 
ill,  nor  yet  all  Europe.  But  of  the  latter  it  Is  too  Ut«  to 
speak.  The  damage  is  done,  we  have  denatioDaUzed  our- 
selves. The  United  States  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  rc^public  in 
a  thing  of  the  past;  the  typical  American  ia  no  longer  Uncle 
Sam  in  evening  dress,  but  a  stocky  ■cross  between  Teuton 
and  Latin,  a  little  taller  with  features  less  coarse.  I  do 
not  any  be  is  better  or  worse  than  the  Yanli^e. 

Though  we  spurn  the  Asiatics  we  send  miesionaries  over 
the  water  to  convert  them  to  our  religion;  though  we  drive 
them  from  our  shore  we  reeeive  them  in  our  free  schools 
aud  univeraities ;  though  wt  prepare  onrselves  to  fight 
tliein  we  show  tliem  our  arsenals  and  tell  Ihcm  all  our 
Becrets  for  attack  and  defense. 

Many  good  men  were  led  astray  under  niiaapprehension 
aa  to  popular  seotimeut  even  as  to  what  their  own  opinion 
might  be  upon  iutelligeut  consideration  ol  the  subject. 
Yet  it  is  easily  enough  explained,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  specially  interested.  But  one  side  of  tho 
((uestion  was  ever  presented,  for  after  the  erusade  h;id 
been  fairly  set  running  no  newspaper  or  aspirant  for  offline 
dare  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  Aud  so  the 
myth  ha.s  been  kept  alive  for  half  a  century. 

Bu8ine.s8  ancn  in  California  from  tlie  east  saw  at  once 
Uie  importance  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  all 
the  natinna  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  particularly  with  the 
four  hundred  millions  of  Chineae  who  needed  cvcrythinK 
appertaining  to  the  higher  civilization  wbich  Europe  and 
America  could  supply— which  Europe  would  be  sriad  to 
supply  if  America  would  not.  AVTiat  stupendous  folly  to 
thrnw  away  all  of  our  superb  advantages  at  the  instigation 
of  European  interlopers! 

Suine,  pL'rhapK,  may  find  comfort  in  tlie  reflection  that 
but  for  Irish  ayiUitora  and  labor  leadera,  and  the  iudiffvr- 


eoce  of  80-ch1Ip(1  Anieritmna  to  the  iiiLereKts  of  Ameriira, 
the  ti'^nited  Statics  coukl  now  be  in  the  ludustriaJ  possession 
of  Cliiiia,  a  thing  of  more  stupendous  value  even  tlian 
InJia  has  been  to  England. 

Yet  even  now  good  Americans  say,  as  said  good  AmcT- 
icans  sixty-thrfie  yeara  ago,  "Be  the  fti-st  to  rucognize 
Cbinfi,  her  independence  and  her  grand  destiny.  Let  us 
open  our  doors  to  her,  and  cease  the  inBoasate  folly  of 
allowing  bintant  aliens  to  regulate  our  international 
affaire." 

If  China  pontianea  hci*  projii-casion  slip  will  in  due  time 
be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  as  hitherto  others  have 
dictated  to  her.  Five  thousand  air  ships  sailing  over 
America  and  Europe,  dropping  bombs  into  the  large  cities, 
would  cause  quite  a  coniiiiotion. 

The  Japanese  working-uian  in  our  midst  is  leas  objec- 
tionable than  the  Japanese  gentleman,  who  delights  in  stir- 
ring up  strife  and  making  trouble.  If  any  Japanese  are 
exelnded  it  should  be  the  educated  and  ambitiona  class 
And  not  the  working  men.  If  nil  Asiatic  labor  is  excluded 
the  result  will  be  an  industrial  paralysis  such  as  has  never 
been  seriously  considered, 

Japanese  labor,  however,  as  I  have  said,  is  better  than 
none,  any  thing  is  better  than  the  continuation  of  this  dog 
in  the  manger  policy  of  union  labor,  which  will  neither  do 
the  necessary  work  of  the  nation  and  of  its  people,  nor  per- 
mit others  to  do  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  nearly  all  the  Asiatic 
ports  were  closed  to  American  commerce.  It  seems  scarcely 
po.ssiblc  that  it  was  only  seventy  years  ego  that  Commodore 
Perry  was  hnoeking  at  the  doors  of  Japan  thi-entening  to 
break  them  down  if  not  admitted.  Australia,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  imcleared  brush,  taking  alarm  from 
the  attitude  of  California,  trembling  with  pa.ssIon  as  he- 
fore  some  imdsible  horror,  for  safety  shut  her  doors  against 
she  knew  not  what  and  for  rensons  she  knew  not  why, 

Wt  are  becoming  exceedingly  polite  to  China  just  now, 
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in  the  liope  of  iadnciiig  her  to  spend  on  world's  fair  ex- 
hibits tlie  aniuniit  of  lioxt-r  indciiiiiity  rtturned  by  the 
Uuited  Statt'B,  and  tlius  bring  the  Oriant  to  Aiiiti-Jca  on 
such  a  scale  o£  magnificeuee  as  baa  never  beea  dreamed  of. 
At  the  Bftiue  time,  ainjrnlar  as  it  may  appear,  oar  treatment 
of  the  ChiiiL'se  lauding  at  our  puT-ia  in  niorti  Iwirbarous  than 
that  of  the  most  hnrharous  HAtiona,  men  nnd  women  are 
rwfrarded  with  suspicion  and  exaniiued  with  mdiMiess  and 
itiNults,  like  tirLinliial  siUipectB  instead  of  ri^spBCtable  citizeua 
of  the  world. 

Thf  I'L'irKHly  as  regards  Asiatic  labor  m  America  w 
simple  enough;  if  wl'  -wish  to  re-sttirt  this  sort  of  iniinigra- 
tion — ^wiiich  we  certciinly  do  wish  to  restrict,  and  European 
and  jAfrican  as  well — appoint  a  commission  to  whom  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers  requiring  workmen  may  apply  for 
the  needed  operatives  and  farm  hands,  to  be  sent  home 
when  na  hmtter  required. 

Japan  awoka  at  the  touch  to  modem  civilization.  China, 
farther  advanced  was  slower  to  respond,  yet  now  hids  fair 
to  surpass  all  others  of  dusky  skin  in  adopting  liberal  gov- 
ernment with  a  i>rogressive  policy.  Africa,  like  aboriginal 
America,  mil  nnver  awake. 

Turning  to  the  African  in  our  midst  we  find  conditions 
never  elsewhere  existing  in  the  hiator>'  of  hnmanity. 

The  Anglo-Afrieau  preaeuta  a  pathetic  picture,  a  pic- 
tnre  more  touching  than  that  of  Russian  Jew  or  Anneniuu 
Christian,  However  white  within  he  must  forever  appear 
in  black  without.  Ilowever  learned  he  niay  become,  how- 
ever lofty  his  ideals  or  high  his  a-tpirations  he  must  wear 
the  badge  of  ignorance  and  servitude,  he  aud  his  children 
forever.  God  hath  made  him  so;  man  has  re-stamped  him; 
time  brings  no  relief.  It  was  a  cruel  kindness  to  enslave 
hini;  it  was  cruelty  pure  and  simple  to  enfranchise  him. 

Sentimentalists  say  that  our  forefathers  did  the  Afri- 
can a  wrong  vrhen  they  enslaved  him,  and  that  we  owe  him 
reparation.    It  does  not  ho  appear  to  me.     Slaves  were  ob- 
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1a]np<l  from  diffprent  tribes  ('onstaiitly  at  war  with  eaeti 
olhi-r,  as  Mandinga,  Congo,  Si;ne4;nl,  aud  NartJ,  each  speak- 
ing a  language  which  the  other  did  not  uuderstand. 

Tlie  slaver  found  the  oliject  of  his  pursuit,  as  a  rule, 
an  enslaved  eaniiilal  iu  the  bauds  of  cannibals,  to  be  sold 
or  else  to  be  killed  and  eatca.  On  tbo  horrible  slave-ships 
his  condition  ivaa  but  little  improved.  It  -vfus  from  such 
atrocities  as  thesu  that  the  southern  plantor  rescued  hjm, 
gave  him  work  and  miide  him  happy.  True,  he  did  not 
buy  him  from  bimevolenee  but  for  prolit.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  slava-lrado,  the  most  infamous  of  human 
deeds  sinee  the  cuniiog  of  Christ,  to  make  the  negro  happy. 
Further,  only  a  few  thousand  were  rescued  from  eaiinihid- 
ism,  whereas  milljous  became  slaves. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  do  what  we  can 
for  the  amelioration  uf  the  condition  of  that  unfortuoato 
people,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  the  cruelties  or  inJuBtice 
practised  by  others. 

For  if  ever  we  owed  the  negro  aught  w&  paid  the  debt 
many  times  in  the  war  wlijch  though  not  for  him  was  be- 
cause of  him. 

When  all  ia  said,  the  fact  remaina  that  had  the  early 
slave-traders  read  and  followed  the  American  declaration 
of  human  rights,  so  emphasized  by  human  wrongs,  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  Africans  would  have  been  killed  and  eaten, 
aud  these  United  States  thereby  have  been  saved  much 
trouble,  past  and  future.  But  fate  willed  it  otbei'wise,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

Race  friction  will  increase;  there  Ls  nothing  to  soothe 
but  everything  to  aggravate.  Aud  so  race  troubles  will 
continue  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  antaponistie  popula- 
tions; serious  uprisirijrM  will  come  and  eoutinue  until  either 
the  black  or  the  white  will  have  to  efface  himself. 

Between  the  poor  white  trash  of  the  south  and  the 
idle  rich  of  the  north  there  are  certain  analogies  as  well  as 
comparisons  to  be  drawn.     The  one  has  passed    the  other 
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is  possing.  Or  shall  we  say  that  the  entire  sotith  at  present 
is  poor  white  traah,  that  is  if  worlt  or  tloiUfj  Boniethiag  use- 
ful iimkes  them  so.  PriTilege  to-day  is  ruining  the  north 
as  rfaveiy  ruined  the  south.  The  idle  rich  are  the  poor 
white  trash  am]  slaves  combineil,  though  they  do  not  know 
it.  From  the  poor  white  trasli  have  ctiiaiiHtcd  ablu  ami  use- 
ful men;  I  know  of  none  who  have  come  from  the  idle  rieh. 

It  iTQs  rir^iit  for  us  to  spt  the  negro  iVoe.  It  was  our 
neeftssity,  not  his.  We  havo  passed  the  period  when  we  can 
hold  our  fellow-man  in  alaveiy  and  live.  But  we  bungled 
more  in  liherating  than  in  enslaving  him.  IJrazil  had  only 
to  declare  that  henceforth  all  children  bom  of  slnve  parents 
were  horn  free,  the  parents  still  remaining  slaves,  and  the 
thing  was  done. 

The  tragedy  of  eDfranchiBeraent  stares  the  republican 
parly  in  the  face  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father. 


Were  it  not  better  frankly  to  admit  that  the  freed 
African  in  Aineriea  is  a  failure,  and  that  when  made  free 
he  Hhonld  have  been  sent  awayl 

He  is  a  failure  here,  for  elTeetive  work  is  rot  to  be  ob- 
tained from  him  exeept  finder  compulsion.  As  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  he  is  a  monstrosity. 

If  we  eonid  utilize  our  African  eitiitens  in  factories 
and  on  farms  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  coneoruedj 
hut  the  negro  is  grood  for  nothing  as  a  working-iriaii,  or 
for  anything  else,  except  on  the  southern  plantations,  and 
he  is  not  all  that  he  mi^ht  be  there. 

The  African  is  lazy  and  licentious.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  fault  of  the  white  man  that  he  is  so,  nor  yet  nltogcther 
his  own  fault  It  is  kismet.  The  nnimal  in  him  over- 
balances the  mental.  He  will  work  only  as  neceaaity  re- 
quires. At  least  three  millions  out  of  the  ever-increasing 
ten  milliona  encamped  upon  us  live  without  work.  The 
black  mnn  is  trifling;  he  lacks  application;  he  has  neither 
continuous  ptirgose  nor  continuous  effort;  he  is  satisfied 
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simply  to  live  ami  enjo.v.     Ami  why  nott    'Wall  street 
might  profit  by  his  philosophy. 

We  are  tokl  by  good  people  of  the  sentimental  school, 
as  before  remarked,  that  we  have  wroog^il  the  African,  that 
notwithstanding  the  clothes  and  colored  schools  we  have 
given  him,  the  lessons  in  grace  mid  refinement,  and  the  sev- 
eral other  gifts  of  the  intellectual  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bestowal  of  ec|Tial  rights  and  American  citizenship,  that 
we  ore  stiU  in  his  debt. 

This  is  diseoTiPaging, 

To  our  fair  land  of  America  he  was  brought  a  captive — 
a  happy  captive  one  would  think— and  in  a  genial  clime 
viBS  given  work,  not  too  severe,  as  the  change  from  meat 
diet  to  corn  must  be  considered,  and  thougli  for  wholesome 
discipline  cut  with  the  whip  a  little  sometimes  when  he 
iQoved  too  slowly. 

And  on  his  part,  did  he  pine  away  and  grow  pale  under 
Im  inhuman  wrongH?  Ah,  no!  lie  laughed  and  grew  fat, 
threw  care  to  the  winds,  and  slept  tmdisturbed  by  thoughts 
of  having  to  go  into  the  boiling  pot  for  somebody's  break- 
fast in  the  morning.  Thus  on  thuse  southern  plantations 
for  a  century  or  more  he  was  made  the  hajjpiest  of  mor- 
tals, as  indeed  from  fii«t  to  last  hv  was  the  most  for- 
tunate, ITis  troubles  came  with  eraaucipation;  more  came 
with  enfranchisement ;  but  he  had  to  be  emancipated;  it 
was  necessity ;  civilization  must  be  allowed  to  move  on  un- 
obstructed. 

We  did  more  than  that.  We  gave  him  religion,  which 
lie  took  to  greedily.  We  gave  him  hia  freedom,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  to  with  it,  and  he  gained  from  it  no  new 
happine&s.  We  gave  him  American  citizenship,  the  cheap- 
est thing  we  had — what  was  left  over  after  supplying  the 
Europeans,  and  which  the  Chinese  would  not  talte.  And 
with  the  franplnae  in  his  pocket,  price  of  votes  from  fif^ 
cents  to  two  dollars,  lie  was  left  to  propagate  piceaoinniea 
and  idle  life  away  in  peace  and  happiaesa. 

However  horrid  the  crime  of  human  elavcry,  however 
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repulsivt'  in  nil  its  funus  ami  uoprofitabie  in  ila  operations, 
the  fnct  remains  that  tlio  negro  wa8  never  so  well  off,  so 
liappy  aud  coutwituil  as  when  he  was  the  chattel  of  the 
chivalrous  soutk  It  was  as  if  God's  curse  of  Canaau  was 
but  a  <?ovi?i*t  benediction,  for  imtil  he  foimd  the  blessings 
of  bondage  lu  North  America  his  lot  was  truly  a  piteous 
one,  a  savage,  and  the  master  or  the  slave  of  savages. 


A  million  of  the  finest  young  men  the  sun  ever  shone 
npnn,  alaufrhtered  because  of  thfae  Africans,  and  some  bil- 
lions of  money  and  property  sacrificed — all  together  more 
than  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  and  all  its  people  are 
worth.   I  should  call  the  debt  paid,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed. 

"We  are  a  que^r  lot,  we  Yankees,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  j  even  the  best  of  ua,  the  Boston  saH,  ar« 
sometimes  a  little  queer,  as  when  we  mob  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  "Wendell  Phitlips  for  speaking  abolitionism 
that  hnrta  our  trade  in  the  soutli,  wlilnm  taking  the  black 
man  in  our  arms  when  that  helps  trade  in  the  north  or 
soothes  our  conscience  in  the  sanctuary. 

In  all  thiis  1  mean  no  unkiuduess  to  the  negro,  and  offer 
no  ex<:use  for  his  enslavement.  I  have  never  forgotten  hia 
wrongs  as  thoy  were  told  to  me  at  my  mother's  knee.  I 
have  never  wavered  in  my  loyalty  to  him  siU'Ce  ua  a  small 
boy  I  used  to  drive  wagon  loads  of  him  on  his  way  to  free- 
dom hifklen  under  the  straw,  but  I  cannot  change  from  hot 
to  cold  and  back  again  so  often  or  so  quickly  aa  some  of  my 
super-sensitive  friends. 

The  boy,  lieraming  man,  though  always  anti-slavery, 
waa  never  so  rabid  an  abolitionist  as  were  his  parents  and 
others  of  his  native  town.  He  could  no  more  join  the  mob 
in  pelting  anti^lavery  speakers  with  stones  or  rotten  eggs 
than  he  could  later,  dissolved  ia  a  spasm  of  repentant  senti- 
Tnentaliam,  clasp  to  his  bosom  the  bad-smelling  black  man, 
or  8«t  him  up  as  a  nilcr  over  his  former  maetors. 

One  of  the  rmiHt  inlri'tflte  problems  of  i)upulati(iu  before 
the  American  people,  and  one  likfly  to  he  with  us,  is  that 
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of  tho  African.  The  siibjpct  varioa  with  the  rarying  mood 
of  th«  Ameriouu  minJ,  KvutimeuUliam  having  etitcroil  into 
it  largely  of  late.  Every  one  knows  that  us  au  eeonomie 
asset  the  freed  slave  diniiuiKhed  in  value,  while  in  the  end 
the  employer  gained,  as  frt'e  labor  is  cheaper  than  stave 
labor. 


The  relative  inflnenee  for  good  or  evil  of  the  African, 
the  Asiatic,  and  the  European  in  our  midst  lies  chiefly  iu 
the  tlifference  between  adoption  and  ahsorptiou.  If  we 
could  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  sentiment  that  it  ia  neces- 
sary forever  to  debaj^e  Amerit'au  blood  and  inatitutions  by 
the  infusion  of  low  alien  elemenlH,  whether  in  colors  black, 
whittt,  or  yellow,  receive  and  hold  foreigners  as  foreigners 
Cor  whatsoever  they  prove  IheinselveB  to  be  worth,  not 
necessarily  to  be  admitted  into  our  political  household  as 
membera  with  all  rights  and  privileges;  assigning  them 
their  proper  place,  treating  them  fairly,  without  being 
forced  to  divide  and  re-divide  witJi  them  our  patrimouy. 
We  might  lietter  be  able  to  pre-scn'e  our  own  integrity  while 
givinfi:  higher  service  to  them. 

The  great  migtalte  has  been  in  religiously  or  sentiment- 
ally regarding  this  Republic,  ils  lands  and  institutions,  as 
the  world's  comiiiou  property.  So  long  as  the  Land  was 
limitless,  and  better  inhabited  than  lyiug  waste,  and  oiir 
liberal  principles  and  free  institutions  preserved  in  their 
iutL'grity  by  the  inherent  force  that  originated  tliom,  the 
constant  dilution  has  been  endnrable.  But  it  cannot  always 
last.  IIow  fast  and  how  far  in  one  brief  century  hiive  we 
drifted  from  the  plans  and  piu-poses  of  the  founders  of 
this  Hepublic]  We  have  made  teu  millions  of  negroes,  of 
a  servile  race  and  antecedents,  whose  fathers  were  slaves 
and  themselves  in  intellect,  in  natural  proclivities,  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  jungles  of  Africa,  our  equals,  politi- 
cally and  some  would  have  it  so  socially  were  it  poB.sible— ii 
blot  upon  our  name  and  nation,  and  now  we  know  not  what 
to  do  with  them.    We  cannot  kiU  tlieni,  or  laae  them,  and 
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th«y  will  not  be  driven  by  any  force  at  our  prMent  coin- 
miind  to  Jiei-Ll  tlieiii^Ivcs  on  some  distant  islaud  or  cou- 
tiucat. 

Further,  we  do  not  need  the  negro  for  any  purpose, 
and  never  stall.  We  did  not  nwd  the  Indiaa  and  so  elim- 
inated him.  We  cannot  bo  dispose  of  tlie  negro,  He  is 
1:00  incompetent  and  unreliable  for  any  use;  as  a  citizen 
of  thu  colli iiiouweallh  he  is  an  uuiiiitigated  nuisance,  and 
judgini^  front  the  past  he  niU  so  remain.  The  ultra  sus- 
ceptible, who  alternately  scourge  and  weep  will  say  other- 
wise, but  the  facts  stand  plainly  out  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  if  he  chooses.  Neither  do  we  need  any  more  of  the 
8cuni  of  Europe.  But  we  do  need  tho  Asiatic,  not  for  hia 
society  or  citizenship,  not  to  many  our  daughters  or 
manage  our  government,  but  for  work,  work  which  our 
citiztuis,  whether  African  or  Anglo-Saxon,  will  not  do. 
AjcrieuUiire  and  inaimfactures  both  languish  for  lat-k  of 
laborers,  and  illogical  as  it  may  be  and  strangely  absurd, 
the  government  selects  its  foreign  population  not  by  merit 
or  capability,  but  by  color;  the  white  an<]  black  may  come 
but  not  the  yellow.  The  only  class  the  labor  leaders  fear, 
bocnuse  of  its  competency,  booauae  thoy  think  it  is  the  only 
labor  that  can  complete  with  or  break  up  their  labor 
inonopnly,  Dueile  statesmen,  demagogues,  and  unprin- 
cipled agitators  acqniesee  and  aid  for  patronage  or  some 
other  selfi.sh  motives.  Meanwhile  the  whole  country,  labor- 
ers and  hiKli  livers  alike,  cries  out  against  the  hiph  prices 
or  food.  Labor,  ever  inslateut  in  its  demands  for  mon',  is 
cutting  its  own  throst  by  killing  the  industries  by  which 
it  liv<s.  and  sending  up  prices  of  commodities  upon  which 
depend  the  welfare  of  wives  and  children  aa  well  as  of  tlie 
workmen  themselves, 

African  economies  are  regulated  by  geograpMc  inBu- 
ence.  Slavery  never  could  have  flourisbtjd  in  the  northern 
states,  even  if  the  people  had  been  iu  favor  of  it.  Neither 
is  the  free  uegro  of  much  use  anywhere  except  on  the  plan. 
taliuns  of  the  soutli. 
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As  a  laborer,  bond  or  free,  the  negro  is  of  economic 
value  only  in  certain  localities  and  under  certain  condi- 
tiona.  The  labor  must  be  agricultural  and  upon  a  large 
scale,  so  that  he  can  be  worked  in  gangs  under  the  eye  of 
an  overseer.  Then  he  needs  to  live  in  a  warm  climate. 
The  cotton  and  tobacco  fields  of  the  south  alone  meet  his 
requirements.  In  plantation  life  alone  he  finds  happiness. 
To  live  together  under  compulsion  on  some  allotted  terri- 
tory would  not  suit  the  Americanized  negro.  He  depends 
upon  the  white  man  to  do  his  mental  work,  his  thinking  and 
managing  for  him,  preferring  himself  only  to  serve.  He 
is  by  nature  and  habit  a  servant,  not  alone  because  of  his 
long  period  of  enslavement,  but  because  of  his  mental  in- 
feriority. 

There  are  those  who  claim  for  the  African  race  an  in- 
tellectual equality  with  Europeans,  but  they  make  out  a 
poor  case  of  it.  Even  to  Asiatics  the  Africans  are  inferior 
in  every  respect,  else  why  when  every  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement was  given  them  did  they  remain  stationary, 
when  Japan  surged  forward  to  the  front  the  moment  her 
reluctant  doors  were  forced  open  by  western  civilization? 

Finally,  as  a  last  word  to  the  fathers  of  our  future,  if 
you  wish  to  keep  your  Republic  sweet  and  clean  you  will 
not  be  forever  emptying  into  it  the  cesspools  of  Europe, 
forbidding  even  celestials  to  come  in  and  scrub. 
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OUT  of  great  tribulation  come  the  issues  of  Hfa.  And 
when  we  look  back  and  see  how  unnecessary  was  all 
the  Borc  travail  which  we  had  brought  upon  oure^lv^s,  how 
th€  results  would  have  been  quite  thfl  sani*.  or  better,  had 
we  possessed  our  eouIb  in  patience,  waitiug  on  time,  the 
great  deliverer,  we  are  ready  to  agree  witli  tlie  preaeherj 
to  take  our  portion  and  rejoiee  in  our  labor. 

This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  supreme  wisdom 
several  thousand  years  ago  and  it  atauda  good  to-day,  la 
religion,  for  example,  any  better,  or  purer,  or  clearer  for 
all  the  fantastic  and  insane  cjipers  it  has  cut,  for  all  the 
foolery  it  still  indulges  in,  for  all  the  bloody  battles  and 
merciLeas  persecutions  it  has  given  and  receive<t.  and  for 
all  the  horrible  atroeities  eommitted  in  its  nameT 

Labor  haa  always  been  imdcr  a  cloud,  placed  there  by 
wicked  and  cruel  men,  who  seized  the  power  and  pineed  it 
in  cireuniscriptiau.  Emerging  now  for  the  lirst  time  in 
history  from  ita  low  estate,  and  taking  its  rightful  plaae 
among  the  honorable  things  of  earth,  a  proper  acknowledg- 
ment is  due  to  tliose  who  first  entered  the  arena  and  fought 
its  hattles,  even  to  the  iinsavory  walking  delegate.  Him 
nod  all  those  of  single  heart  and  faithful  purpose  who 
came  after  him,  assisting  in  the  emaucjpatioii,  we  hold  in 
grateful  esteem. 

Presently  there  erept  into  the  ranks  men  of  evil  mintl 
who  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  self-advaucement 
by  making  themselves  masters  of  thp  situation.  By  con- 
trolling labor  they  eould  control  capital,  and  thence  pro* 
cccd  to  dominate  government  and  society. 
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The  niilitRDt  attitiidti  of  labor  liiwsird  all  othi-r  ecnnotiiic 
forces  with  whicli  it  should  be  in  haniiimy  is  biit  auotliep 
illustration  of  the  universality  of  tuipngnnnt  powers  in  the 
progi'fss  of  mankind.  Capital,  equally  militant  as  cour- 
age cornea  to  it,  prefers  pence,  though  as  it  gathers  strength 
it  becom^es  subtly  aggrcssivt. 

Ill  mediaeval  times  the  overlord  held  the  laborer  in  a 
atate  of  eerfdom,  but  as  tlie  centuries  passed  by  an  ever- 
changing  environment  wore  npon  the  old  heredity  and  de- 
veloped a  new  individualiem,  only  in  its  turn  to  disappear 
before  the  siiperior  powers  of  combination,  destined  honce- 
forlh  to  dominate  all  economic  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  labor  eoiiies  to  the  front  and  asserts  itself, 
and  men  see  and  acknowledge  that  in  labor  alone  is  the  re- 
demption of  the  raee,  that  labor  not  luxury  is  civilization. 
All  nature  works,  and  when  work  ceases  it  is  death.  The 
idle  rich  and  the  Idle  poor  alike  stagnate. 

Capital,  the  product  of  labor,  growing  stronger  with  ae- 
cumtdations  and  combinations,  becomes  arrogant  and  dom- 
inates all  industries;  but  as  capital  can  do  nothing  without 
labor,  it  becomes  timid  before  the  leaders  of  labor,  who 
make  it  their  busincHS  to  influence  labor,  not  for  its  own 
pood  hut  for  the  benefit  of  the  leaders. 

Thus  labor  in  its  turn  becomes  arrogant  in  forcing 
humiliating  reslri^ctions  upon  capital,  aud  transforming 
the  eniployera  of  labor  into  a  condition  of  subserviency  as 
humiliating  aa  it  is  unprofitable.  It  rises  at  first  in  self- 
defense  to  an  aggressive  self -consciousness,  increasing  its 
denianda  until  it  becomua  a  tyranuiKiug  force  with  result- 
ant evils  greater  than  any  threatened  by  capital. 

Capital  is  coercive  as  conditions  give  it  eoarage;  it  pre- 
sents a  hostile  front  only  when  it  has  the  advantage;  at 
heart  capital  ia  cowardly,  and  waits  in  secret  to  increase  it« 
store  in  safety. 

Ijabor  is  likewise  timid  when  standing  alone,  and  thus 
designing  men  have  found  it,  aud  now  manipulate  it  to 
suit  their  purposes.     Two-thirds  of  the  wealth  produced 
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by  labor  in  the  United  Siat«s  (rues  tti  int^n  who  combiue 
capiUl  and  vxpluit  labor. 

It  is  idle  Hppf^liuif  to  eitlier  aide  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  expediency.  There  is  no  ruom  here  for  alli'u* 
iBtie  ideala,  no  coinnninity  gi-oimd  for  capital  and  labor 
where  Imiiiaiu^  may  sit  awhil«  aud  dream. 


Human  intercourse  is  conducted  largely  npon  trust. 
Every  man  ia  obUged  to  eome  extent  to  ooiifide  certain  of 
his  interwatB  to  every  other  man,  whether  he  wills  it  so  or 
not.  Tlioreforii  fair  deiding  is  the  best  business  policy.  By 
dealing  fairly  with  others  wc  place  them  under  obligations 
to  deal  fairly  with  ng.  If  we  cheat  we  must  expeet  to  be 
cheated;  if  we  overreach  we  must  expect  to  be  beaten  in 
time. 

It  is  poor  policy  for  the  wage-earner  or  any  one  to  shirk. 
You  do  not  say  to  the  young  num  for  whom  yoii  wish  auc- 
cesB,  "Now,  my  boy,  look  out  that  your  employer  doesn't 
gvi  the  better  of  you.  Do  fur  him  as  little  ae  possible,  aJid 
get  out  of  him  all  you  can."  For  you  know  that  such  a 
policy  is  neither  economy,  nor  thrift,  nor  good  business. 

The  fair-miudtfd  citizen  of  sound  judgment  has  no  more 
roBpect  for  capital  than  for  labor.  He  sees  in  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  industry  the  noblest  occupation  of  man. 
He  feels  that  in  the  abasement  of  labor  is  placed  under  a 
ban  and  bars  the  most  favored  gift  of  tlie  Almighty,  the 
rit?ht  of  imitation  in  creative  efi'ort,  the  right  of  the  crea- 
ture to  striigele  upward  and  touch  the  hand  of  the  creator. 

The  fair-minded  citizen  of  aonnd  judgment  esalts  rather 
than  obases  labor;  he  does  not  advocate  a  low  wage,  a  low 
ficalc  of  living,  or  low  ideals  and  nspiratioDS  for  tho  people 
of  applied  industry.  He  has  no  respect  for  idleness  or 
ineOiciency,  even  when  buried  in  riches;  lie  sees  in  iatel- 
ligent  elYort  alone  the  salvation  of  the  people. 

The  fuir-nunded  citizen  of  sound  judgment,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  like  to  see  the  working-man  display 
4n  undue  degree  of  arrogance  and  egotism,  of  cupidity  and 
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selfialuiess,  of  Jisregard  of  l!ie  rijfliU  of  ulh«rs  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  coinimmity  in  which  he  lives  and  derives  his 
many  bleasmgs.  He  would  not  see  him  ■wrecli  hia  lifu  by 
a  grasping  policy  tending  to  wrong  and  iojiiatice. 

The  rapid  changtti  in  the  economic  world  necessitate 
Dew  methods  to  meet  new  eoaditions.  Just  now  tliese  con- 
ditiona  are  abnormal  They  imply  labor  against  labor, 
and  lalxir  ayiiiuHt  capital,  capital  remaining  quiescent 
Ihrou^h  fear,  fi'ar  of  labor  and  of  the  power  whioli  labor 
supports  ajid  incireases. 

The  economic  life  of  the  people  groans  under  llie  ty- 
ranny of  the  two  great  forces,  capital  and  labor,  each  ever 
seeking  the  mastery,  each  ever  ready  to  crush  the  other  as 
opportunity  offers,  j-egardleaa  of  the  interests  of  those  by 
whom  both  factions  live.  Out  of  this  competitive  struggle 
come  life  and  death,  success  with  plethoric  wealth,  failure 
with  poverty  if  not  with  crime.  Thus  through  tlie  ages  the 
eternal  eonfliet  continuea,  and  will  continue  until  eome 
power  stronger  than  either  labor  or  capital  intervtmes. 

Power  breeds  arrogance  and  persecution,  and  left  to 
itself  destroys  itself.  Henee,  as  rightfully  we  should  e-K- 
peetj  the  leaders  of  labor  fall  on  evil  days,  and  unionism 
suffers  in  their  disgrace.  Meanwhile  the  working-man  plods 
along  in  his  new  enslavement,  and  in  the  benefits  he  fancies 
he  enjoys  from  it,  happy  in  the  hallucination  of  increased 
strength  and  manliness,  and  in  the  bnffetiugs  lie  is  now 
able  to  inflict  on  hia  old  enemy  capital. 

Apparently  labor  is  testing  the  efficacy  of  liberty,  but 
it  is  the  efficacy  only  of  a  change  of  masters. 

When  first  the  wallcing  delegate,  in  homely  garb  and 
humble  mien,  made  his  appearanoe  among  the  down- 
trodden ttiilera  of  the  race,  ho  waa  hailed  as  an  apostle  of 
righteousness,  sent  to  deliver  the  poor  man  from  the 
clutches  of  the  rieh,  to  deliver  labor  from  its  long  age  of 
enslavement  to  capital. 

It  was  the  incipient  atage  of  a  great  reform,  of  a  great 
deliverance,  the  emancipation  of  the  noblest  of  human  oc- 
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cupatiofis.  AnJ  to  the  Qations  came  the  tnesaafire',  Labor  is 
our  Lord,  at  onee  the  curse  of  Cain  and  the  benedietiou  of 
the  Alaiightj-,  the  Busteoanee  and  salvation  of  the  race. 
And  no  longer  were  mere  poetic  idealism  the  sublime  wordii, 

"Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world,  'tis  the  bfist  you  set  at  all. 
For  God.  in  curain?,  gives  us  better  sifts 

Than  m^n  in  benediction.    God  says  "Sweat 
For  foreheads" ;  niea  say  "crowns" :  and  ao  we  are  crowned, 
Aj",  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  Bteel 
Which  anapB  with  a  secret  spring. 
Get  work  ;  get  work ; 
Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get. " 

As  a  reformation  it  could  scarcely  have  been  begun  in 
a  better  way,  or  inaugurated  under  more  favorable  au- 
spices. It  waa  now  some  time  since  labor  bad  iirisen  from 
its  original  state  of  serfdom,  but  even  yet  was  fsr  from  its 
rightful  place  as  the  peer  of  capital  and  the  equal  of  the 
noblest  of  industries.  It  was  regarded  with  contempt  by 
nn  idle  and  profligate  aristocraey,  who  while  a^3cepting 
without  due  compensation  the  fruits  of  labor,  regarded 
labor  for  themselves  as  degrading. 

I  Bay  that  in  the  earlier  stapes  of  the  emancipation  of 
labor  the  directors  and  organizers  did  some  good  work. 
Among  the  self-seekinp  and  deaipning  ones  were  some  good 
men  who  really  had  the  interests  of  the  working-man  at 
heart,  who  witnessed  with  true  sympathy  the  wrongs  and 
impositions  practised  upon  him  by  merciless  capitalists  aud 
employera  of  labor.  They  saw  his  helpless  condition  and 
used  the  only  means  within  their  power  for  his  deliverance. 
They  matched  craft  with  craft,  until  they  were  led  on  to 
illegal  means  and  brute  force,  which  never  pcmiancntly 
can  Hceomplish  any  good.  Capitalists  would  as  quickly 
resort  to  law-breaking  but  for  the  fact  that  in  capital  the 
law  has  something  tangible  to  light  upon  by  way  of  pUD- 
isliment. 

Times  have  changed,  tlie  labor  leader  is  no  longer  the 
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hnmble  delegate;  he  has  become  the  Brrogant  master,  en- 
■laring  ha  Tietim  body  and  mindr  ordering  his  inconung' 
md  ontgoing,  domimitipg  his  citizenship,  commanding  his 
Tote,  stealing  his  inheritance  to  sell  to  those  who  woold 
forge  yet  stronger  his  fetters. 

Behold  yoor  masters,  oh  men  of  Tork !  Sit  down  and 
write  ont  their  T>»Tnpw  Con  them  over.  Whom  of  those 
among  them  all  can  yon  tmst  ?  Who  of  them  will  not  lie, 
or  accept  a  bribe,  or  assist  a  dynamiter?  Who  of  them 
when  once  in  office  does  not  disappoint  the  men  who  placed 
him  there,  does  not  fill  with  di^^nst  the  entire  commanity! 

The  tendency  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  shrewd 
financiers  is  toward  combinations  which  give  control  to 
yet  other  capital  resnlting  in  monopolies  which  destroy 
the  smaller  indostries  and  bring  ruin  upon  thousands  who 
live  by  honest  effort.  The  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  unHcrnpulous  men,  whether  of  labor  or  cajn 
ital,  is  one  of  the  most  threatening  evils  of  the  day. 

Capital  with  its  aggressive  cupidity  does  not  hesitate 
to  degrade  labor,  even  to  the  foul  air,  the  long  days,  and 
the  low  wages  of  the  sweating  system,  while  labor  retaliates 
on  capital  as  it  may,  lessening  its  nsefohiess  by  suicidal 
imposts  and  rratrictions. 

All  laws  tending  to  obstruct  or  abolish  individualism 
are  bad  as  tending  to  make  more  mechanical  human  life 
and  society.  We  do  not  want  to  see  labor  cheap.  We  want 
the  working-man  to  get  all  he  can  legitimately ;  we  want 
him  to  have  out  of  it  all  the  traffic  will  stand,  but  we  do 
not  like  to  see  him  commit  industrial  suicide,  to  the  ruin 
of  himself,  of  his  employer,  and  of  the  city  or  country  in 
which  he  lives. 

Labor  needs  protection  from  capital  as  capital  needs 
protection  from  labor ;  either  will  tyrannize  as  opportunity 
offers,  for  so  men  are  made. 

To  secure  protection,  association  is  necessary;  to  secure 
independence,  labor  must  organize.     But  organized  labor 
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is  apt  to  become  (lespoltG.  Labor  leaders  are  not  always 
wisely  chosen;  they  are  not  usually  brought  forward  from 
th^  higher  ranges  of  mind  or  morals.  They  are  apt  to  be 
blatant  in  upeeeh  and  brutal  in  methods,  arrogant  in  aasert- 
ifig  their  own  rights  and  indifferent  as  to  the  rights  of 
others ;  too  bliad  often  to  see  their  own  suicidal  policy,  or 
too  selfish  to  care  whether  it  is  suicidal  or  not  so  long  as 
it  meets  their  more  immediate  purpose. 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  soeifll 
condition  of  tlie  working-men  the  nnionizing  of  labor  was 
a  necessity.  And  unionism  has  done  well  for  labor  in  rais- 
ing wHg^^a  and  the  standard  of  living,  whidi  benefits  accrue 
not  alone  to  the  laborer  but  to  all.  And  in  the  unionizing 
of  labor  there  have  been  engaged  some  few  honest  and  con- 
scientious persona,  but  as  a  rule  the  leaders  of  labor  have 
been  and  are  bad  men.  The  same  eviEs,  only  in  greater 
degree,  have  crept  in  and  now  attend  the  nnionizing  of 
labor  that  appear  in  the  combination  of  corporate  wealth. 

Labor  should  unionize  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  not 
itself  alone  but  the  entire  eommUDity.  To  aid  and  not  to 
hamper  progress  should  he  the  first  consideratioa  of 
unionism. 

The  labor  wage  should  be  one  that  is  fair  to  all,  high 
enough  to  yive  the  working-mau  a  good  living  besides  his 
proper  share  in  the  product  of  his  labor,  but  not  bo  high 
as  to  kill  industrj'  or  retard  development. 

If  the  laborer  wishes  to  become  a  capitalist  he  can  do  so 
in  greater  or  less  degree  by  saving  his  earnings. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  fairer  for  both  sides,  to  reckon 
tli6  workmen's  wage  by  the  hour,  instead  of  by  the  day,  and 
then  let  him  work  as  many  or  as  fuw  hours  as  ha  pleases! 
la  it  not  something  of  an  imposition  on  the  employer,  after 
fixing  a  nine-hour  wage  to  demand  the  same  pay  for  eight 
hours,  and  a  half-day  Saturday!  And  is  it  not  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  laborer  to  restrict  him  as  to  the  number  of 
his  working  hours?  Some  men  can  work  ten  hours  eaHier 
than  others  can  work  eight  hours;  is  it  right  to  limit  a 
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workman  to  sLort  huurs  when  he  wautu  to  wurk  longer  and 
earn  morcT 

Two  great  mistakes  tlic  lalior  nnionK  are  making  wluch 
tliey  will  havtf  to  modify  before  a)?liieviug  that  peaceable 
auee(?*!8  which  all  desire,  one  the  adoptiou  o£  a  policy  op- 
poaccl  to  public  interest,  and  the  othvr  tlie  employment  oE 
force.  Nothing  but  evil  and  tUscomfiturp  can  come  to  the 
working-man  by  persistence  in  either  one  of  these  eouraea. 

From  t'nual  riglita,  which  was  the  primary  principle  of 
unioniam,  labor  now  demands  not  only  special  privileges 
bnt  the  absolute  control  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.  As  with  the  domination  of  labor  capital  has  long 
dominated  the  laborpr;  so  now  with  the  domination  of  cap- 
ital labor  would  dominate  the  capitalist. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  days  of  eoereion  of  one  class  of  society  by  another 
class  is  past.  Moreover,  whatever  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  to  the  interest  of  the  working-man,  for  more  than 
any  other  person  the  laborer  prospers  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  common  wealth. 

WbetbiT  OP  not  the  labor  leaders  actually  incite  their 
subordinates  to  crime,  they  use  every  nieaiis  in  their  power 
to  save  them  from  puniahment  when  crime  is  eommittt'd. 
Instfiiid  of  parching  their  assooiHtioiis  from  evil,  and  so  serve 
their  best  interests,  they  condone  tlie  oflfenses  of  their 
people  and  with  lies  and  perjuries  tlwow  the  blame  of 
wrong  doing  upon  innocent  persons.  This  is  human  nature, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  veiy  bad  human  nature,  and  wholly  un- 
profitable. 

The  goTcrnment  should  recognize  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  and  take  meana  to  control  the  situation 
and  ao  avert  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 

It  should  be  made  imlawful  and  punishable  for  capital 
to  impose  unfair  rules  and  wagL's  on  labor,  and  fur  labor 
to  eug'age  in  strikes  or  interference  in  traffic  or  industries 
to  the  damage  or  inconvenience  of  the  public. 
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Strikes  are  criminal,  and  should  3>o  made  so  by  law, 
their  (^vit  <'ffcct3  being  visited  upon  the  people.  The  gov- 
ernment protects  its  injured  citizens  abroad,  can  it  not 
protect  those  at  home  ■{ 

Until  labor  unions  are  taken  from  the  bauds  of  irre- 
-spotisible  aud  evil-miuded  persons  and  given  legal  reeno:- 
nition  and  government  control,  business  men  atill  standing 
palsied  with  tbuidity,  any  thought  of  progress  or  praspflri'^ 
may  as  well  be  abandoned.  Meanwhile,  *o  long  as  tlitire 
remaiiLs  left  any  individual  freedom,  the  non-union  laborer 
must  be  left  free. 

I  am  treating  only  of  the  relation  between  capital  and 
labor,  not  the  relation  between  labor  and  the  luxuries  of 
life.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  as  some  do  about  labor,  about 
being  for  or  again-st  the  working-man.  As  well  talk  about 
beiug  for  or  against  thu  bread  wa  eat  or  the  air  we  breathe. 
Labor  came  as  the  primal  curse,  later  to  become  the  primal 
bleiising.  It  is  idle  also  to  expect  or  desire  workintf-mpn 
to  live  poorly  and  in  ignorance,  the  result  of  his  toil  going  to 
the  idle  rich.  The  working-man  and  the  labor  leaders  arc 
two  different  quantities.     Let  this  be  properly  understood. 

"We  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  avoidins  conditions 
which  would  place  the  standard  of  wages  and  living  below 
the  demands  of  our  civilization. 

Labor  claims  that  it  is  not  reeeiving  its  proper  share 
of  the  returns  from  its  work.  Capitjil  declares  that  for 
the  product  labor  is  propiM-ly  paid;  with  what  in  further 
done  to  make  it  more  valiiiihle,  labor  haa  nothing  to  do. 
Lab(tr  aayg,  yoii  ean  talk,  but  that  does  not  make  it  riiiht 
for  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  hold  sixty  per  ceut. 
of  the  nationnl  wealth. 

Honest  labor  ia  compelled  to  support  not  only  the  idle 
rich,  but  the  idle  poor.  Of  tramps  and  loafera,  men  able  to 
work  but  of  besotted  laziness,  there  are  more  at  large  than 
there  are  good  and  Rffituent  laborers  at  work.  Unfit  for 
nuiuniain,  unable  to  p«y  the  agputs  of  uninnium  their  fee, 
as  H  rule  thny  are  ht-ld  off  and  not  allowed  to  work  on  any 


terms  as  long  as  union  labor  van  he  had.  But  as  election 
time  HpproHchfS — for  evvn  nf  such  as  these  are  American 
citiztrnK  inadp — they  arc  allowed  to  rmt  their  weary  limbs 
upon  a  shovel-handle  over  public  works  at  not  less  than 
-three  dollars  a  day. 

Skilled  labor  should  always  commnnd  a  good  price.  It 
is  sure  to  do  so  where  conditions  are  fit.  Food  and  cnpital 
compel  lahnr.  Tiie  price  of  food,  the  interest  on  nioney^ 
and  the  l!ibor  wagK  are  reciprowil  in  their  relfiliun  to  each 
other;  the  price  of  labor  deterniint«  tho  price  of  fooil  and 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  while  Food  values  and  in- 
terest regulate  to  no  small  extent  the  labor  wage. 

As  never  before  wealth  ia  rolled  «p  in  England  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  laboring;  man  feeling  that 
he  ia  not  getting  his  fair  share  of  it  demands  more  pay. 
Particularly  ia  this  the  case  when  the  increased  cost  of  Ht- 
ing  is  taken  into  aeeoimt. 

But  the  remedy  does  not  appear  even  with  increased 
wages,  for  as  the  price  of  labor  advances  the  oost  of  all 
commodities  advances  still  more  rapidly. 

We  all  appreciate  fully  the  benefit  to  society  and  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring  man  that  he  should  have  to  the 
fullest  extent  comforts  for  his  family  and  leisure  in  ivhich 
to  en.ioy  life.  He  who  does  the  worh  has  as  itmch  rigbt  tn 
champagne  with  his  dinner,  automobiles  for  his  wife,  and 
ficaUlnu  for  his  daughter,  aa  has  tlie  niwi  who  shares  the 
promts  in  idleness. 

Good  wages  are  significant  of  good  times,  and  in  good 
times  capital  easily  iuereasea.  Likewise  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  labor  that  capital  should  bo  prosporotis,  for  without 
the  employment  given  by  capital  labor  suffers.  Capital 
and  labor  interests  being  thus  so  closely  interwoven  in  thL'ir 
action  and  reaction,  one  catinot  suffer  without  causing  the 
other  to  sutifer.  The  relations  being  reciproeni  the  inter- 
ests arc  reniproeid.  If  labor  deinamla  too  Ifirge  a  wage, 
capital  is  palsied ;  if  the  labor  wage  ia  too  low  it  means  dull 
times  for  capital  and  degradation  for  labor. 
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With  a  higli  wage  constant  aoJ  regular  work  canaot  be 
Wpected,  and  rct'iilarity  of  work  at  a  moderate  wage  is 
better  tlian  irregiiliirily  with  o  high  wage.  Where  tlie  wage 
is  too  high  there  will  aJways  be  irregularity  becaaae  indus- 
trial development  cannot  bo  conducted  at  tiigh  pressure 
pcmiaaenlly. 

From  th«  viewpoint  cither  of  labor  or  capital  it  is 
a  suicidal  puiiey  tlieu  of  the  labor  lendoi-s  who  by  the 
high,  ratta  to  which  they  force  Inbur  bring  to  a  placo  two 
or  four  times  as  many  artisans  as  there  is  work  for  them 
to  do. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  working-man  is 
to  be  without  work,  whether  from  illneea  or  lack  of  employ- 
ment. And  it  mahes  little  difference  whether  unemploy- 
ment arises  from  stress  of  weather  or  from  an  over  supply 
of  laborers.  He  is  at  hia  best  when  he  is  both  for  himficlf 
and  bis  employer,  when  he  has  the  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted  b%  a  moderate  wage  every  day  in  the  year.  With 
high  wages  and  an  over  supply  of  workmen,  eTiipioymcnt 
is  inteniiittent  aud  henee  uni'emnnerative.  It  is  better  to 
work  for  four  dollars  a  day  every  day  than  to  work  for 
six  dollars  a  day  every  other  day. 

Wages  in  England  were  advanced  luitil  1901,  when  suc- 
cessful competition  was  no  longer  possible.  Then  they 
deelined,  and  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  food  was  advanc- 
ing, which  rendered  tlie  hardship  greater  tbaa  if  they  had 
been  continuously  tnaiutaiued  at  a  competitive  rale  from 
tlie  first. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  away  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Southern  Paeilic  railway,  or  other  like  oetopi, 
the  four  decades  of  graft  were  the  opportunity  of  the  idle 
rich,  the  nation's  reaourcfg  were  seized  aud  approju-iated, 
and  the  output  from  manufacturing  plants  was  largely  in- 
creased. Combined  capital  introduced  new  machinery  and 
secured  the  increased  profits,  while  labor  continued  along 
in  thf  old  way  with  occasional  spasms  of  revolt  ending  in 
successful  or  disiistrous  strikes.    Capital  aecured  the  profits* 


and  many  men  became  rieh ;  labor  mennwhile  msde  no  pro- 
portionate gain.  The  rich  retired  on  their  laurels,  and 
now  live  idle  lives,  laxiped  in  luxury  and  supported  by- 
labor. 

Proaperity  eomea  from  the  eeoDomic  development  of 
resimrces.  Our  resources  canaot  be  developed  without 
labor.  If  the  labor  best  adapted  for  the  development  of  the 
country's  resources  is  debarred,  and  there  is  nothing  pres- 
ent to  take  its  place,  the  work  is  left  undone  and  tlie  coun- 
try turned  over  to  dry-Pot.  Which  means  that  enough 
Aeiatica  should  be  admitted  to  perform  euch  drudgery  and 
factory  work  as  white  Americans  will  not  do. 

The  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  as  in  all  else  relat- 
ing to  humanity,  lies  in  the  happy  lut^an;  too  big^h  a  wage 
defeats  its  purpose  and  becomes  prohibitory;  too  low  a 
wage  breeds  poverty  and  discontent,  and  is  debasing  to  the 
human  race.  Work  is  honorable;  it  is  the  only  ennobling 
use  of  time,  and  to  degrade  it  is  to  degrade  humanity. 

As  for  the  unemployed,  if  the  labor  wage  is  what  it 
should  be  and  conditions  normal  there  would  be  no  unem- 
ployed. Of  course,  there  are  times  when  sickness,  misfor- 
tune, or  calamity  overtake  and  overrule,  yet  there  are  few 
days  in  the  year  when  in  a  well  regulated  American  com- 
munity a  good  man  wanting  work  eannot  get  it. 

Thus  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  continues 
on  through  the  ages,  as  senseless  as  the  competitive  building 
of  war-ships  among  the  nations.  The  more  the  laborer 
demands  the  more  it  costs  him  to  live,  until  bus  demand  be- 
comes Bo  large  that  the  industry  is  killed,  and  then  he  can- 
not live  at  all.  So  long  as  high  wages  and  high  living  con- 
tinue, if  ho  13  thrifty  he  can  save  something  out  of  even 
this  artificial  state  of  things;  but  the  common  laborer  is 
not  thrifty. 

To  enforce  his  doctrines  Cain,  the  first  of  labor  regu- 
lators, employed  a  club;  dynamite  is  now  tiie  favorite  argu- 
ment, though  in  so  serious  a  matter  the  overlords  allow 
their  serfs  to  handle  the  explosive. 
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"I  will  dynHraitic  tiie  whole  damned  United  States,  or 
I  will  have  my  riglite,"  one  was  heard  1o  say.  And  the 
whole  Uiiited  States  sits  aud  smiles,  while  those  who  try 
to  catch  and  bring  to  justice  the  dynamittrs  are  Tilified  by 
tlic  predatory  press. 

Whatever  may  be  the  interests  of  one  or  the  opinions  of 
another,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  auj*  system  or  the 
result  of  mty  remedy,  the  fact  remains  that  the  leadei's  of 
labor  throughout  the  United  States,  as  to-day  existing,  are 
a  curse  to  Iho  worlring-man  and  a  curse  to  the  community. 

And  for  the  following  reasons: 

They  set  up  a  vicious  system,  feudnlistie  in  spirit  and 
debasing  in  practise,  in  which  the  rights  and  iibertiea  of 
the  people  are  usurped  by  designing  men,  who  rule  arhi- 
trarily  the  affairs  alike  of  employers  and  employed,  and 
at  their  own  pleasure,  through  strikes  or  other  impositions 
bring  distress  upon  the  entire  community,  thus  becoming 
bandits  of  industry,  of  whom  botli  politics  and  '*good  busi- 
ness" stand  in  surreptitious  fear. 

They  profess  principles  founded  on  a  conspiracy  of 
violence,  resulting  in  widespread  assassination. 

They  keep  continuously  the  most  vital  interests  of  so- 
ciety in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest. 

They  are  a  standing  reproach  to  our  government,  mak- 
ing it  appear  npeussary  to  allow  a  largo  class  of  citizens 
special  guidance  and  police  protection. 

They  are  a  standing  reproach  to  our  government  in  that 
they  are  allowed  while  accessories  to  crime  to  subvert  the 
law  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

They  dominate  all  industry  and  place  development  un- 

a  ban. 

They  dictate  terms  to  merchants,  builders,  and  manu- 
facturers as  to  their  business  methods  and  the  manaKcment 
of  their  affairs. 

They  are  the  encray  and  not  the  friend  of  labor,  in  that 
they,  first,  enslave  the  working-man,  making  of  hira  a  toot 
blindly  to  do  their  bidding;  secondly,  tax  labor  at  their 
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pleasure  and  for  their  own  lienefit-,  thirdly,  fontrr  enmity 
between  claMOS;  fourthly,  encourape  resistance  to  law; 
fifthly,  stir  up  brutal  passions;  sixthly,  employ  politics  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

They  stir  up  strife  among  men  of  kindred  aims  and  in- 
teroKts. 

They  fomrat  antagonisms  tending  to  civil  war. 

They  force  manufacturers  uut  of  their  own  city  to  other 
places  where  conditions  are  free. 

They  build  up  rival  places,  while  in  humiliation  and 
despair  good  citizune  eee  their  own  city  outstripped  in, 
population,  wealth,  and  refinement. 

They  join  hands  with  depravity  and  high  crime  to 
place  their  tools  in  office. 

They  maintain  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  government  ft 
wide-spread  aBSOciation  af  assHssina  to  destroy  with  dyna- 
mite those  who  employ  free  labor. 

They  put  in  office  bad  men,  who  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilized  jsociefy,  who  proiiKite  ei\'ic  immorality,  increase 
taxes,  subvert  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  drive 
away  capital. 

They  give  the  city  in  which  they  operate  a  bad  name 
and  shake  the  confidence  of  iiivestors  in  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  her  citizens. 

They  arrogate  to  themselves  the  rights  of  the  Almighty 
to  determine  who  may  work  and  live,  and  who  shaH  not 
work  but  may  die,  forbidding  the  yoimg  men  to  learn  a 
trade  except  as  they  shall  permit. 

They  drive  off  tbousands  of  honest  and  indiistriocs 
American  working-men  who  suA  empCoyment  at  a  fair 
wage  but  refuae  paying  tribute  to  the  labor  juonopolists. 

They  are  incendiary  in  speech  and  behavior. 

They  are  hated  alike  by  employer  and  employed. 

They  incite  their  tools  to  insurrection  and  then  with- 
draw tliemselvea  from  the  consequences. 

They  know  not  the  meaning  of  patriotism;  they  have  no 
interest  in  the  country,  care  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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pwiple,  care  notliitig  for  the  working-man,  but  groTel  for- 
ever in  their  own  selfishness. 

They  force  ships  to  other  porta  for  repairs,  by  reaaon  of 
their  excessive  ehnrfres. 

They  have  ruinwl  the  shipping  iniliistry  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  formerly  employed  thousands  of  men,  and  by 
their  cxtortioaate  demands  closed  the  works  whore,  among 
other  vesselfl,  were  huilt  the  finoat  battleships  in  tlie  world. 

They  claim  that  class  loyalty  is  superior  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  to  kill  in  defense  of  uninnism  and  the  clnspd 
shop  is  right;  that  the  striker  may  shoot,  mangle,  and  dyna- 
mite, killing  men,  women,  and  children  iadiscpjininately,  as 
in  a  holy  cnaade;  hut  the  strike-breaker  is  the  most  abom- 
inable of  wretches,  worthy  only  of  aaaasalnation. 

They  aspire  to  abaolute  control  of  the  working-man, 
dictatorship  over  his  employer,  and  object  to  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  goTernment  or  the  people.  They 
object  to  free  labor  or  a  free  laborer,  to  Asiatic  labor,  to 
any  but  union  labor,  and  such  labor  as  a  union  man  does 
not  ehooae  to  do  mnst  go  undone. 

With  the  usual  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  dcniagognies  they 
pretend  to  demand  only  what  is  right  and  fair,  while  re- 
sorting to  the  vi!e.st  means  to  .secure  the  supremacy. 

While  the  victim  of  the  strike,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, is  starring,  the  authors  of  the  strike  are  living  in 
luxury  at  the  working-man's  expense. 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  government  has  felt  the 
necessity  of  controlling  combinations  of  corporate  wealth, 
should  it  not  also  recognize  the  neceasity  of  controlling 
combinations  of  labor  1 

The  steel  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  the  meat  trust  and  a 
score  of  other  manipulations  and  monopolies  have  been 
reached  and  regulated ;  why  not  by  the  same  means  have 
regulated  labor  truatal 

All  the  money  makers  are  tip  in  amia  over  the  prosecu- 
tion of  rich  criminals  because  it  hurts  business.  Do  not 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  other  like  impositions  hurt  businessl 
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As  it  forbids  iniquitous  trusts,  combinattoiia  of  capital, 
injurious  mouopoliMi  to  fontml  iodustry,  so  let  it  forbid 
flggrefe'ationa  nf  ayitators  for  evil  purposes,  cojiBpiraeioa  for 
concocting  sdieiaes  of  retaliation,  threats  of  vengeance  and 
bctj'eotting  for  the  intimidation  of  legitimate  traffic,  la1>or 
strikes  to  ttie  iucoDvenieoce  and  injury  of  Xh^  eommamt^'. 

Labor  strikes  are  made  in  order  to  brin^  employere  of 
labor  to  terms.  If  tkis  were  all  tbe  two  iniglit  be  left  to 
fight  it  out.  Bui  the  puuishmmnt  falls  largelj'  upon  the 
people,  upon  innuet-nt  peiaons,  who  have  come  to  depend 
upon  the  traffic,  and  from  wlioin  t!ie  traffic  derives  its  sup- 
port. It  is  unjust,  Tinnccessiiry,  and  often  criminal  to  place 
this  imposition  upon  the  people. 

Labor  should  have  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
the  amplest  protection,  with  labor  unions  as  free  fts  air,  but 
let  it  be  proteotion  by  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
let  unionism  be  neither  lawless  nor  iuoetidiarj*. 

Of  course  laborers  have  a  right  to  strike,  that  is  to  quit 
work  whenever  they  like,  but  in  so  doing'  they  have  no 
right  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  injure  others. 

If  the  people  have  the  right  to  control  the  manopolists 
of  money,  they  have  a  right  to  control  the  monopoHsta  of 
industry;  if  they  have  tlie  right  to  restrict  the  sordid 
seliishDras  of  wealth,  they  have  the  right  to  restrict  the  sor- 
did selfishness  of  labor,  and  it  is  their  boundeo  duty  to 
do  80. 

For  surety  there  is  no  iniquity  perpetrated  by  corporato 
capital  greater  than  thiit  of  the  self-constitutetl  manipula- 
tors of  labor,  wlio  hold  in  their  iron  grasp  masses  of  men 
pledged  to  do  their  will. 

We  have  siiiTered  long  enoHph  from  the  insults  and  !m- 
positiong  of  vulgar  and  irresponsible  leaders  of  labor,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  jeopardize  the  lives  and  interests  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  citizens  to  obtaiu  au  ad- 
vantage or  gratify  their  vengeance. 

The  working-man  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  part 
of  the  people  who  govern  this  country,  and  as  such  he  can 


be  hie  own  master  and  regulale  his  own  affairs  as  w*ll  as 
to  remflin  in  X\w  k-ailing-strings  of  di-siyiiing  men  and  era* 
ploy  them  to  inanaye  fur  him.  lie  should  ba  made  to  f<^el 
that  capital  is  economized  labor.  For  tliere  is  no  capital, 
aside  froui  imcarned  incrementa,  which  did  not  spring  in 
the  beginning  from  the  economized  fruits  of  labor,  howso- 
ever many  times  it  may  have  slace  been  appropriated,  to 
be  finally  lodsed  in  the  vaidls  of  Bonie  skilful  tinaocier. 

Strikes  should  bo  nholished,  and  ran  be,  if  the  people 
choose,  with  as  great  case  and  certainty  a^  can  be  made  and 
enforced  tliu  nnivtrs.il  pciioc  compact  now  talked  of  and 
whieh  some  day  will  hi:  aeooniplishi'd.  There  is  no  evil 
that  time  will  not  cure.  Labor  strikes  are  not  only  an  evil 
but  an  infamy.  They  will  remain  only  so  long'  aa  tlie 
people  shiiU  elect  to  endure  theiu.  And  when  they  are 
relegated  to  the  ren:ion  now  ocaipied  by  nicdiffval  tyranny, 
slavei-y,  autosda-fe,  and  the  rM,  men  will  loolc  back  with 
wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  twentieth  century  society. 


Two  eaiisfs  have  operated  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
things  which  rt-nder  it  easy  and  neeessary  for  government 
to  take  matters  into  its  own  hands,  to  stop  onee  for  all 
strikes  and  boycotting,  and  settlt;  wagea  and  all  tlie  varying 
iitsues  between  rapital  and  labor  peaceably  and  sensibly, 
even  to  the  servile  custom  of  tipping,  which  has  become 
simply  blai'kitiiiil  fed  by  cowardice. 

The  fii-st  cause  ia  universal  public  aympathy  in  favor 
of  protcctinft  the  working-man  by  every  lawful  moans,  with 
the  full  reMcnition  of  hi.t  right  to  a  Jmt  share  in  the  wealth 
which  he  ertiates,  and  a  eorrespondiuff  feeling  agaijist  the 
tyrannies  of  eapitalists  and  ouiployers  who  have  bo  long 
withheld  his  rights. 

Proper  measures  shonid  hv  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  public,  the  heneficiarips  of  labor  and  capital;  for  the 
proteetiou  of  American  men  and  boys  in  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  right  of  the  men  to-  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  the  right  of  the  bo^  to  learn  any  trade  they 
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choom',  and  wlit^n  and  how  tliey  ctioasi-;  Tdr  Uic  protection 
of  the  WitrkiuK-irian  innn  Ihi;  wiou^'s  uf  linpitnl  on  one 
side  ftnd  the  iDiqnitous  influence  of  the  domuieermg  man- 
ngcre  of  Inbor  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  fortunate  for  labor  tlmt  the  MeNamaras  were 
eau^ht  and  punished,  else  some  might  imagicie  that  dyna- 
miting was  the  proper  method  for  the  rindieation  of  rights, 
Tt  was  fortunate  tliat  they  confessed  their  cTiines,  else  the 
leaders  of  labor  would  never  have  ceased  to  cry  martyrdom, 
the  suborning  of  witnesses,  and  the  bribing  of  jurors  to 
eou^ict  innocent  men ! 

Aside  from  the  organizations  for  secret  aasfissinations, 
the  open  outrages  permitted  by  the  government,  as  brutal- 
izing striltes,  boycotts,  and  the  interdiction  laid  on  boys 
who  would  leara  a  trade  are  a  disgrace  to  American  institu- 
tions and  a  refieetion  upon  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  labor  leaders,  in  order  to  display  their  usual 
inexpensive  zeal  for  11k;  alleged  interest  of  their  victims 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  the  last  pittance  paid 
by  impecunious  citizenship  in  return  for  protection,  in  all 
the  rights  of  the  liirgeat  contributors  to  the  support  oE  the 
government,  for  free  schools,  parhs,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
penitentiaries,  it  should  bring  a  blush  to  the  faee  of  every 
honest  worlilng-man  that  his  manhood,  his  public  spirit, 
his  patriotism  should  ever  be  held  in  such  low  esteem. 

Boycotting  and  blaeklisting  are  crimes  against  the 
rights  of  man  of  which  any  respectable  government  slionld 
be  ashamed;  labor  strikes  are  a  crime  against  American 
citizenship,  subverting  ptibUc  utilities  and  bringing  loss 
and  inconvenience  upon  the  people. 

Early  in  the  game  of  graft  Charles  Francis  Adams  said 
that  if  the  government  did  not  get  the  railways  the  rail- 
ways would  get  the  governnient.  He  might  now  with  equal 
correctness  say  thfit  if  government  does  not  put  down 
demagogical  labor  leadership  demagogical  labor  leadership 
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will  put  down  the  government.  For  already  we  have  beforei 
us  the  UumiUating  spectacle  of  the  United  States  begging 
the  labor  leaders  to  withhold  their  band  a  little  longer  be- 
fore striking  down  at  a  single  blow  the  great  industries  of 
the  nation. 

What  is  American  republicanism  worth  if  it  cannot 
regulate  itn  simplest  internal  aiTjiirB?  So  craven  is  the 
ofiace-seeker  for  votes  that  he  will  sell  the  higliost  and 
holiest  interests  of  his  country,  the  vital  principles  of  prog- 
ress for  his  own  selfish  advancemont.  While  anarchy  is 
cropping  out  in  the  ranks  of  both  labor  and  capital,  tend- 
ing toward  civil  war,  the  great  issues  of  the  day  are  with 
the  politician  seeking  rel-Ieetion  to  office  rather  thaa  with 
the  statesman  studying  th4?  interests  of  his  country. 

Europe  has  not  been  able  to  stop  strikes  these  hundred 
years,  you  would  say.  Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  Europe, 
America  can  exterminate  them  to-morrow  if  she  will. 

Tlie  public  need  and  sooaer  or  later  will  have  protec- 
tion from  the  leaders  of  labor;  above  all  the  worting-man 
needa  protection  from  them,  from  their  tj'rannical  ways 
and  sinister  influence. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  reeonciling  agency  should  be 
Gsteblished  between  labor  and  capital,  governed  by  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  justice,  to  formulate  and  carry  into 
execution  laws  governing  these  two  csBcntials  of  progress. 

The  second  cause  favoring  government  control  at  the 
present  time  is  the  ever-increasing  arrogance  of  the  labor 
leaders,  who  have  become  by  Uieir  increasing  strength  and 
unrestrained  lawleaauess  a.  far  more  subtle  and  insidious 
enemy  of  the  working-man  tlian  ever  was  corporate  capital 
or  the  employers  of  labor. 

The  working-man  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation;  he  sus- 
tains its  institutions  and  produces  its  wealth,  while  the 
droDus  of  society  sit  back  scornfully  regarding  his  efforts 
while  fattening  on  his  industry.  He  must  have  his  unions, 
but  unionism  must  be   cleausi:d  of  its  poisons  and  im- 
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purities,  of  its  sharks  and  anarcliists  who  stir  np  strife, 
doing  no  worit  themselTta  but  preying  on  the  labor  of 
others. 

To  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  is  absurd ;  to  say  that 
it  will  not  be  done  until  after  open  and  bUiody  conRict  may 
be  true.  If  our  government  is  good  for  anything,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  people  were  awake  to  the  importance  of 
prompt  action,  tlie  arrogance  of  labor  and  the  artifice  of 
capital  could  be  easily  enough  control  led,  and  better  now 
than  later.  Doubtless  the  labor  leaders  mean  well — some 
of  them — at  least  for  themselves.  It  cannot  bo  denied, 
however,  tliat  many  of  them  are  si^lf-seeking  and  brutal. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  of  them  will  oppose  the 
right  and  uphold  the  wrong  in  support  of  unionism.  And 
the  controllers  of  capital  are  worse,  if  possible,  in  all  these 
several  respects  than  the  controllers  of  labor. 

Much  breath  is  wasted  in  diacusarng  peace  movements 
abroad  while  offering  no  practical  cure,  the  result  being 
the  increase  of  standing  armies  and  the  enlargement  of 
battle-ships  only  to  fnll  into  disuse  upon  completion.  A 
peace  movement  at  home,  along  practical  lines,  would  be 
much  more  sensible  occnpation  for  Amerieans  jiist  now. 

TJnionism  is  essential  to  the  independence  and  economic 
well  being  of  the  worVing  class,  but  it  must  be  recognized 
and  regulated  by  government,  as  corporate  capital  is  recog- 
nized and  regulated,  and  not  left  to  demagogues  and 
dynamiters. 

The  doctrincfl  at  present  preached  by  the  self-consti- 
tuted apostles  of  labor  are  for  the  most  part  unsound. 
Their  promised  rewards  are  many  of  them  not  actual 
benefits  but  hallucinations.  They  point  to  increased  wages 
and  shorter  working  days,  throwing  the  blame  of  the  in- 
evitable inoreaacd  cost  of  living  in  consetjiienee  upon  mer- 
cpjiary  monopolists  when  the  fault  is  their  own.  Notwith- 
standing the  long  and  learned  diseussions  as  to  the  cause 
of  tht'  inertrased  cost  of  living,  any  one  should  be  able  to 
see  that  it  lies  mainly  in  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  as  labor 
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enters  into  everything  aud  i^  the  chief  Factor  in  economics 
and  the  vitnl  quantity  in  production,  mechanical  aod  aKri- 
eultnral. 

Then  there  arc  the  alleged  advantages  of  bodilj'  ease, 
recreation,  and  mental  culturo,  wliich,  too  often  find  esprcB- 
sioti  in  the  whiskey  xhops  for  the  men  and  the  cheap  bargain 
poimter  for  the  women.  Let  the  working-man  lae  taught, 
instead,  that  his  only  path  of  fldvHncement  is  in  eeonomy, 
not  in  giving  the  lenst  possible  amount  of  work  for  the  most 
pay,  but  in  doing  all  the  work  he  is  a1)le  to  do  and  in  tlie 
beat  possible  manner,  "with  economy  and  proper  culture 
iif  mind;  for  ec:onomy  is  capital,  and  the  only  pathway  to 
advancement. 

Upon  the  arrest  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
outrage  the  high  priest  of  labor  leadirs  criid  out,  "It  is 
a  conspiracy!  It  is  the  a&sassinntion  of  imioiusiu I "  k&ow- 
injr  his  fooUsh  charg:es  to  be  false. 

Labor  leaders  everj^iere  then  levied  special  tribute 
on  the  workiug-mcn,  and  began  eolleeting  money  from 
them  to  defray  the  coat  of  delivering  these  innocent  lambs 
from  tile  maehinntions  of  evil-minded  men  bent  on  their 
destruetion,  on  the  destruction  of  unionism  and  the  degra- 
dation of  labor,  Imowiug  that  their  words  were  not  true, 
knowing  tlml  .the  priaoncrs  wi?re  Riiilty,  if  not  of  these 
particular  charges,  at  least  of  similar  acts  elsewhere.  Many 
others  of  those  high  in  authority  also  knew  that  the  Los 
Angelea  assassins  V'cre  (niilty,  and  that  others  of  the  labor 
lords  were  their  accompliees,  assisting  them  in  their  diabol- 
ical work.  And  knowing  this,  all  the  while  they  kept 
raking  in  and  applying  to  their  own  use  large  contributiona 
from  aj'mjmthetiG  and  uusospeeting  workiug-men.  Such 
arc  the  shepherds  of  the  shorn  sheep  of  labor. 

What  then  is  the  proper  wage!  That  should  be  for  a 
commission  of  upright  and  intelligent  men  to  determine, 
men  appointed  by  the  government  for  every  place,  who 
with  cimxtflut  study  of  i^ouditioii-s  and  re<|iiircra«nt  should 
declare  as  bctwceu  supply  and  demand,  progrcaa  and  re- 
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straint,  the  well-being  of  liitor  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  what  would  be  best  for  all  conoerned. 

Tliis  most  important  question  affecting  society  ahould 
not  be  left  to  floating  aliens.  If  let  alone  the  labor  wage 
would  be  rcjTiilnted,  Iik«  the  interest  on  money  in  advanced 
communities,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  labor 
is  too  important  a  factor  in  economies  to  be  left  to  ita  own 
devices;  there  is  capital  on  one  aide  and  the  self-consti- 
tuted lorda  of  labor  ou  the  otlier  side  who  each  would  tave 
a  hand  in  the  matter. 

The  proper  wage,  the  one  and  the  only  one  that  is  right 
and  fair  to  both  sides,  is  the  highest  the  employer  can  pay 
without  injury  to  the  industry.  If  the  industry  is  killed 
or  crippled  from  excessive  wages,  or  from  any  other  cauee, 
the  injury  falls  on  both  labor  and  capital,  if  to  the  work- 
ing-man is  given  loss  than  the  industry  can  afford  to  pay, 
he  is  defrauded,  and  a  government  commission  should  be 
better  able  to  determine  this  to  the  aetisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned than  a  labor  council. 

Moderate  wages  are  not  tlie  working-man's  enemy  but 
his  friend.  High  wages,  so  high  as  to  be  unfair,  exorbitant, 
or  more  than  the  industry  will  justify  are  not  of  advantage 
to  the  wage-earner,  because  they  lead  to  improvidence  and 
thriftlessness  and  destroy  the  source  of  supply.  The  aver- 
age wage-earner  with  an  increase  of  wages  does  not  in- 
crease his  savings  but  his  expenditures. 

Illnees  and  industrial  accidents  when  unprovided  for 
arc  sure  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  more  than  increase 
o£  wages  raises  them.  The  tendency  of  all  who  live  upon 
a  fixed  income,  whether  professional  man,  wage-earner,  or 
man  or  woman  of  leisure  ia  to  live  better  with  increase  of 
im?ome  rather  than  save  for  a  rainy  day,  or  for  increase  of 
eapital. 

Wage-earners  as  a  rule  do  not  save  money  for  industrial 
accidents  or  illness;  with  increased  pay  they  spend  more. 
Any  little  insurance  they  may  have  is  spent  on  the  last  ill- 
ucBs  and  the  funeral,  and  ihu  more  jusurauce  money  the 
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better  the  funeral.  It  does  not  matter  how  you  call  it,  or 
what  arguinents  are  usee!  apamat  it,  the  fact  is  palpable 
that  a  tuo  high  rate  wage  siiiles  industry  to  the  deiith  alike 
of  capital  aud  labor.  A  too  high  rate  wage  is  prohibitory 
in  building  and  mamifa«tm-es. 

The  per  hour  plan  is  tlie  only  fair  measurement  for 
time  worli,  and  the  piece-work  is  the  only  fair  way  to  reckon 
the  value  of  any  labor  when  it  can  be  done.  But  because 
it  is  fair  the  labor  leaders  do  not  like  it,  as  tin'  better 
workmen  secure  the  better  part  of  the  pay.  A  rudiictiO'U 
in  tlie  price  per  piece  such  as  will  bring  the  pay  of  the  more 
expert  down  witliiu  reasonable  limits,  would  place  the  less 
expert  below  a  living  wage.  Of  conrae  a  shorter  day, 
fewer  hours  is  simply  an  increase  of  wages,  that  is  why  the 
tinions  do  not  want  a  rate  per  hour. 

Tht  natural  law  of  labor  is  for  wages  to  advance  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  to  decline  when  busineaa  slackens. 
To  subvert  this  law  and  compel  high  wages  in  dull  tiincs  is 
to  strike  at  the  fundamental  principle  of  economicR.  It 
brings  disaster  by  arresting  progress  and  throwing  industry 
baek  upon  itself,  when  proper  care  and  eoneiliatory  nura- 
iog  would  help  to  tide  over  evil  days  and  restore  prosperity. 
Thus  may  plainly  be  seen  the  suicidal  policy  of  forein^ 
upon  labor  a  fictitious  value  when  moderation  would  soon 
restore  the  industrial  equiUbriura. 

Not  all  union  men  by  any  means  are  in  favor  of  the 
present  labor  reatrietions.  They  hate  labor  leaders  and 
abhor  their  methods;  all  the  same  a  good  wage  and  ea.sy 
work  provided  at  hand  seems  better  than  fighting  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Many  are  against  present  methods  as  unsound, 
lumeeessary,  and  inflieting  on  the  cause  of  unioniBiu  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  working-man  inherently  and  in  the  abstract  ia 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  others.  In  his  nceupjition 
he  is  for  the  most  part  better;  he  is  better  than  the  non- 
worker,  heeaiiae  work  is  better  than  idleness;  he  is  better 
than  the  idle  rich,  for  tJicirs  is  the  womt  fonu  of  idleness, 
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and  bccanse  luxury  and  la^inrss  breed  corniption.     As  a. 

citiwn  he  is  not  lesa  selfish  nor  more  patriotic  than  the 

average  voter. 

In  the  artisan  class  are  many  able  and  hi^h-inmded 

men.     The  typical  American  mecliaflic  lias  no  superior  for 

ioteUigence  and  efticieucy  within  the  limits  of  his  craft. 

lie  nnderstands  the  labor  leadera  better  than  they  imagine. 

He  deprecates  their  necessity  but  he  sees  no  other  remedy 

than  that  of  retaliatory  self -defense ;  to  fall  unprotected 

into  the  hands  of  capital  were  ■worse  even  than  the  present 

bondage  to  the  labor  lords. 

The  next  lower  class,  the  common  laborer,  is  not  a  very 
high  order  of  humanity,  being  lately  from  the  lower  strata 
of  European  society.  For  low-grade  work,  for  farm  and 
factory,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Chinese. 

As  against  two  millions  of  organized  workers  and  two 
millions  of  workers  not  organized,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  four  millions  of  non- workers,  peregrinating  or  fixed, 
that  ia  to  say  tramps  or  loafers,  out  of  whom  the  labor- 
leaders  can  make  nothing  and  do  not  therefore  trouble 
them.  It  is  a  small  force  after  all  thus  to  be  allowed  to 
dominate  industry  and  politics  while  the  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  community  ait  supinely  paralyzed,  afraid  to 
speak  aloud  their  thoughts  and  wishes. 

Less  sympathy  would  be  wasted  on  thia  class  of  dmnlum 
and  diseased  laziness  if  good  people  were  more  familiar 
with  their  tendencies.  What  the  farmer  most  of  all  wants 
and  cannot  get  Is  what  neither  the  Atnerican,  the  Euro- 
pean, nor  the  African  will  give  him,  that  ia  steady,  reliable 
service.  None  of  these  want  work  in  the  country;  some 
of  them  do  not  want  work  in  the  city. 

After  all  these  bandits  of  labor  ore  not  so  greatly  to 
bo  blamed.  They  are  as  God  made  them,  only  worse,  as 
Sancho  Pnnza  says.  They  eouM  do  nothing  of  themselves; 
they  eonld  not  eleet  their  meii  to  office,  nor  hold  in  their 
grasp  the  industries  of  the  nation  nnless  aided  by  moneyed 
men  of  influence  who  tlius  retaliate  on  good  government  for 
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daring  to  prosecute  rich  eriminala,  and  who  seem  to  enjoy 
their  revenge  until  nauseated  by  the  vile  odor  of  their  own 
making. 

When  they  talk  so  glibly  of  the  enemies  of  labor,  the 
assassination  of  unionism,  and  the  like,  it  is  simply  as  a 
blind  to  lead  their  dupes  off  on  a  false  scent.  Labor  has  no 
enemies,  nor  the  laborer,  nor  yet  unionism  in  itself,  nor 
any  other  proper  form  of  organization ;  it  is  only  the  abuse 
of  these  rights  and  privileges  that  fair-minded  citizens 
object  tOi  and  this  the  over-lords  know  full  well. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  time  unionism  will  develop  intel- 
ligence enough  to  know  that  the  working-men  can  have  no 
greater  eijemy  than  bad  leaders,  and  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  Europe  and  America,  they  have  had  few  others 
than  bad  men  at  the  head  of  their  organizations,  men  ready 
to  sacrilice  all  who  work  for  a  living  to  their  own  selfish 
and  indolent  interests. 
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THERE  arii  inuu  who  arp  iuhoi-eiitly  honest.  Men  made 
that  way,  no  oni-  knows  when  or  how;  men  so  cn- 
fe'^cudcr^jd  neither  hy  heredity  nor  euvironmenE,  nor  by  any 
known  process,  but  who  stand  apart  unfathomable,  un- 
alterable; who  will  inakt  no  cunipromise  with  dishonor,  in 
whatsoever  garb,  or  whether  on  behalf  of  oneself  or  another. 

There  are  also  those  who  are  congenitally  obliciue,  who 
know  only  p^rtidy,  ncTer  having  experienced  the  feeling  of 
uprightness.  Of  the  latter  are  the  victims  of  predatory 
wealth  in  nnd  out  of  the  state  prison;  of  the  former,  well, 
80ui«tiniea  one  is  found  in  joumalistte  circles.  Yet  it  is 
not  a  plipasant  reHeetiou  that  llie  quality  of  unapproach- 
ahlif  integrity  is  not  condneive  to  succe^B  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  journaiism. 

Is  it  then  impossible  for  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  large 
successful  newspaper  to  be  fair  and  truthful?  I  think 
such  cases  have  bi-en  known,  and  might  again  be  seen  in 
a  strong  personality  w<;lded  to  truth  and  rectitude.  Bdt 
the  other  is  usually  considered  the  hest  business  way,  easier 
and  nwrL'  aueci'ssftil,  that  is  lo  say  whore  aueeess  is  nieasured 
by  money  with  no  diseount  tor  quality. 

A  newspaper  man,  like  most  men  of  affairs,  is  in  husi- 
ness  for  one  paramount  purpose  in  addition  to  the  several 
minor  pnrpoaes.  Either  the  main  purpose  or  purpases  or 
one  of  the  minor  purposes  is  money  in  one  form  or  another, 
Money  niake.s  the  newspaper  go,  and  even  the  most  parsi- 
nioaioua  find  mercenary  of   proprietors  will  pour  it  Out 
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like  water  to  increase  the  stren^h  nr  influonoe  of  his  jour- 
nal. It  is  only  by  iisinf;  even  parsimnDious  money  luvuhly 
that  great  nt'wapapei'a  are  made. 

Then?,  are  severs,!  aspirations  other  than  that  for  money 
that  may  doininate  the  avaricicixis  owner  of  a  great  news- 
papei'.  who  hiiffs  to  Ms  heart  its  one  great  desire,  ever  seek* 
itig  to  hide  itself,  however  unsuflcessfully,  beneath  the  dis- 
play of  assLinied  patriotisTii  and  tlie  ciirn-nt  ni'ws. 

Political  aiuliitinu  is  among  thi;  more  common  of  the 
not  too  8iiccoasf«lIy  hidden  of  these  occult  inspirations. 
Horace  Greiiloy  greatly  desired  to  be  president  of  the  United 
States;  nor  would  somo  others  decline  the  po.sition  tci-dny 
were  it  offered.  It  is  reported  of  the  elder  Bennett  thnt 
he  would  scandalize  his  dead  grandmother  for  aensational 
popy- 

Hate  exercises  a  predominating  influence  oftener  than 
love.  If  the  owner  of  the  paper  ha.^  n  malignant  as  well 
as  mereeuKi*y  disposition,  he  will  do  much  to  injure  liis 
neighbor,  or  try  to  do  so,  for  when  temper  appeare  influ- 
ence disappears. 

Social  cliuihing  fiomelimea  breaks  out  in  virulent  form 
siieh  as  appears  in  political  climbing,  though  for  so  fatuous 
and  empty  a  reward  there  are  fewer  aspirants.  The 
politieal  climber  who  reaches  the  desired  goal  is  envied  by 
many;  the  society  climber  who  prostitutes  a  journal  pre- 
teoding  to  respeetahility  tor  a  seat  in  snobdoni  is  usually 
an  upstart,  who  brings  upon  himtielf  the  eontenipt  of  friHiids. 
and  enemies  alike,  and  whose  social  elevation  renders  hia 
vulgarity  only  the  more  conspicuous.  As  to  the  daily  and 
weelcly  blackmailers  and  panderers  to  high  crime,  they  also 
have  their  day. 

There  are  joumaliHta  so-ealled  which  un;  bcjlow  the 
plane  of  possible  crilicism. 

It  is  to  be  restrettod  that  so  many  of  ow  IcHdin^  news- 
papers nrc  the  property  of  weailthy  men  whose  primary 
pnr|io8t'  jg  not  simply  to  print  the  news  and  diseiiss  fairly 
the  huportaut  c|uestiou»  uf  thu  day,  but  rather  to  effect 
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some  tilt«rior  object,  to  secure  some  biisincsa  advantage, 
to  punish  an  cncuiy  or  gratify  ao  ambition.  Such  a  person 
is  st'ldum  iufiufnced,  in  assHuiing  the  OHPf,i  of  jouroalism, 
by  consiilerations  of  public  benefit,  as  in  the  purification 
of  politics  or  in  elevating  the  standards  of  moraUty  and 
intellectual  culture.  Endless  professions  are  made  in  these 
directions  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  insincere.  Hence 
it  is  that  so  little  of  what  we  read  in  the  papers  rings  true, 
particuhiriy  in  the  editorials.  One  never  can  tell  whitt  a 
newspaper  man  believes  from  what  he  says. 

Do  not  we  often  find  the  writer  of  editorials  posing  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  knowledge,  of  all  patriotism,  giving 
forth  to  the  world  the  unadulterated  concentration  of  wis- 
dom, pofiing  as  one  of  the  btat  citizens,  as  a  model  of  high- 
mindedness,  of  learning,  purity  and  integrity?  And  we 
ask  ourselves,  are  editors  so,  or  are  they  common  humanity, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  very  common  humanity,  perhaps,  selfish 
and  sel f -st'eking  always,  brutal  and  \ndgai'  sometimes,  in- 
different to  the  public  well-h(?ing,  untruthful  and  insincere 
wherever  their  own  dislikes,  or  prejudices,  or  the  fancied 
intercBts  of  their  paper  are  eonccnied! 

We  may  expect  the  usual  column  of  praise  of  the  public 
acts  and  private  virtues  of  the  official  from  whom  a  favor 
is  preferred,  a  franchise  or  a  subsidy  secured.  Praise  of  the 
beauty,  dress,  and  accomplishments  of  the  society  leaders 
and  their  prot^gSs  through  whom  there  may  be  hope  to 
rise  in  the  social  scale.  Praise  of  whatever  money  is  paid 
to  praise,  and  of  whatever  will  tend  to  iuei-easo  circulation. 
If  the  owner  has  an  important  case  coming  before  the  su- 
preme court  the  paper  is  pretty  sure  to  appo.se  the  recall 
of  the  judiciary. 

The  reader  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  newspaper  is  only  a 
mouthpiece,  not  a  bunch  of  brains;  yet  if  its  evil  intiuence 
is  sufficiently  sterilized  by  the  intelligence  of  the  com^ 
munity  no  great  dnmuge  is  done.  At  the  same  time,  being 
without  principle,  and  guided  by  no  policy  save  that  which, 
considers  the  peramal  interests  or  inclinations  of  the  owner, 
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the  reader  is  loath  to  accept  the  somewhat  clogniatic  and 
insistent  instructions  of  the  writer. 

Yet  in  some  respects  au  advance  liaa  bton  niadc  in  jour- 
nalism during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  columns 
of  editorial  abuse,  on«  of  another,  with  which  readers  were 
wont  to  bo  ri-galed,  have  for  tlie  moat  part  disappeared, 
short  atrietiirta  having  takpii  their  place. 

The  wealthy  and  wcll-eBtablished  of  these  newspapers 
hJive  most  of  them  passed  the  inoipient  stage  in  joiimalistio 
development  of  blaekiiiail  and  blaebg'iiardisin,  emerging 
upon  an  ostensible  plane  of  respectability;  but  these,  like 
the  olhei-s  lesa  advaneed  fall  before  the  anureinenta  of  the 
tempter,  araept  the  bribe  and  drop  into  line.  Then,  after 
playing  the  harlot  until  the  pay  stops,  they  wipe  their  lips  ■ 
saying,  "I  have  done  no  evil,"  and  are  ready  to  hire  them- 
selves out  again. 

Let  the  disoriuiiuating  reader  pause  e  moirent  as  he 
opens  out  his  60-pagt>  bundle  of  print  and  pintTires  and 
analyze  the  subeonseious  conceptions  mnning  through  his 
brain,  and  what  is  the  result?  "What  may  he  expect  to  en- 
oouiiter  when  he  hfgins  t(»  read ;  wliat  must  he  be  prepared 
to  accept,  to  oppose,  to  repudiate,  to  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence? 

The  writers  themselves,  editors  and  reporters,  nre  not 
responsible  for  the  principles  of  the  paper,  or  for  the  tack 
of  them ;  they  write  as  they  are  told  to  write,  and  as  they 
are  paid  for  writing.  Therefore  for  the  color  of  what  is 
coTning  we  must  not  look  into  their  minds,  but  rather  con- 
sider who  and  what  may  be  the  impelling  force  behind 
them. 

The  newspaper  press  is  bound  by  necessity  to  reflect 
the  people  and  the  times.  We  look  into  it  only  to  see  mir- 
rored ouraelven.  the  worst  part  of  some  of  us  the  better  part 
of  others,  the  most  deletei-ious  inthienco  of  all  acting  on  the 
owner,  who  deals  in  human  passions  and  events,  warping 
faels  to  ami  his  fancy. 

Muet  of  what  is  printed  we  can  set  aside  as  hollow 
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Hhaiu,  as  matters  iu  which  we  are  iiot  ioterestcd,  and 
lUnniKb  whifli  it  U  useless  to  wadt. 

Vituperation,  yes  paints  of  it,  displaying  envy  and  hate, 
plentifully  besphukled  with  lies  and  blaoltgnardism,  with 
peraoual  tibuHL'  ur  dirty  linen  to  wash.  There  is  a  (-Ihsb  of 
iiiurgue-iuviug  sneiety  ghouls  wlio  read  sucli  stiiit  with 
avidity,  but  from  which  oug  uf  clean  mind  turns  in  dis- 
gust. 

And  so  on.  Even  the  curreot  news,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, we  can  get  only  as  it  comes  colored  with  the  pro- 
elivitiia  and  ]>rejiidifes  of  another. 

Hwh  as  ihia  and  uiuch  more  runs  unconaciously  througli 
the  mind  as  one  unfolds  tho  paper  and  glances  at  the  more 
conspicuous  headlines.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  such 
joarnaliain  fails  in  its  intention  aud  intiucnce,  fails  to  call 
l^ijrth  the  expected  admiration  and  sympathy  in  favor  of 
the  owner,  hut  t^nds  rather  to  t'Xfite  avCTsiou  and  contempt. 

Tlie  answer  ia  that  the  modern  newspaper,  as  kkuI  forth 
by  a  wealtliy  owner,  is  not  inteudied  for  a  class  with  pure 
tastes  and  refined  inteUeets,  and  that  these  IE  they  would 
get  the  neWH  iiinst  take  the  ditcli- water. 

"Give  the  public  what  it  wants,"  Pulitzer  used  to  say. 
It  seems  that  it  wanted  oceans  of  rot,  in  a  form  invented 
hy  Mr.  Pulitzer  culled  sensational  journalisoj,  and  whicli 
returned  to  him  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  net. 

Few  Rovornors  have  ever  dared  to  4efy  tho  public  press 
aa  Governor  .lobmou  has  douf,  but  Governor  Jnhoaon  dares 
to  defy  anything.  He  knows  full  well  that  when  the  foul- 
ness of  a  newspaper  is  espasetl,  that  when  its  lies,  its  hypoc- 
risies, its  sales  of  the  last  shred  of  decency  it  may  have 
once  possessed  its  power  to  harm  is  ended.  It  can  only 
emit  a  fouloL-ss  whieh  en^endL-rs  disgust.  "I  want  the 
pcoplu  of  this  state  to  know  and  judiire  for  themselves," 
said  OovcTUor  Johnson,  referriuK  to  certaui  strictures 
made  by  him  pejinrdiiitr  the  tendency  of  journalism  to 
viliEy,   blackmail,  ur  praise  aeeordintr  as   they   are   paid. 
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"Wterever  we  see  a  rotten  nest  we  are  breaking  it  up, 
M'horevcr  we  fiTid  a  t?rook  in  tlip  public  service  we.  are  driv- 
ing liiui  out.  This  soi't  of  thing  dosu't  pleafie  the  niorfll 
etifjiiies  of  thu  press  to  which  IVe  just  referred,  but  it 
pleases  me,  fiiKt  it's  the  kind  of  government  California  is 
going  to  have  for  thrtv  and  a  half  y«ai"s  more." 

There  is  plenty  of  ability,  there  are  energy  intelligence 
and  grit,  but  there  ik  a  laelc  of  raanlirxid  in  the  manage- 
ment i)f  the  press,  a  lack  r)f  honesty  and  sincerity. 

A  newspaper  man  wants  a  subHidy.  lie  begins  incon- 
tinently til  jiraise  the  official  through  whom  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  wtirk  Tor  his  reelection.  Is  tliat  bribery  or 
only  blarney!     Whatever  it  ia  the  people  pay  fo^r  it. 

A  newspaper  wanis  more  circulation.  It  first  works 
up  good  governnn^nt,  and  helps  to  put  cnniinuls  in  prison; 
then  to  the  dis(;iist  of  its  readers  it  whips  round  and 
twaddles  of  fortjivenoas  and  tlio  releaac  of  the  same  evil- 
doLi-K,  In  tliHB  altemplitij;  to  seeure  Hrat  the  good  eitizeii 
putrona^e,  then  the  patronage  of  the  evil-minded,  it  brings 
upon  itself  llic  Ronfeinpt  of  all. 

Money  can  do  preat  things,  but  there  are  sonic  things 
that  niouey  cannot  do;  it  cannot  eatablisli  and  keep  sne- 
{■(wsfully  alivi?  along  modern  lins'.s  a  large  daily  news- 
piiper  upon  the  principle  of  tnithfulneas  and  inti*grity 
in  al]  things,  no  more  than  a.  woman  can  live  and  move 
in  the  npp(.T  circles  of  society  and  alvi-aya  speak  the  truth. 
"Why  I  Because  people  do  not  want  that  sort  of  paper, 
and  mil  net  be  influenced  by  tliat  sort  of  woman. 

The  modern  auccessful  newspaper  of  the  ponderous 
elass  ia  a  concoction  nf  eurrent  events  which  are  of  in- 
terest  to  all,  with  pages  of  specialties  of  interest  only  to  a 
class,  high  or  luw,  usually  low,  with  sections  emauitting 
fi-om  brains  warpt-d  by  nature  but  with  added  disorgan- 
ization fur  tlic  purpose,  a  sports  section;  a  eeuaic  section, 
which  eradicates  in  the  youthful  imagination  whatever 
taste  for  art  it  might  otherwise  possess:  a  section  of  oafs 
U 
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aud  mOLslnwiliRa,  pictwreB  by  an  artist  of  the  ina«ne  asy- 
luui  and  text  ot  the  dime  novel  ordi,-r  by  n  SL'-andii]  sec- 
tiou;  a  polUical  section  made  up  of  praise  for  one  side 
aud  denuueiatory  lies  for  Uic  oilier;  on  expert  of  diflor- 
dered  mind  and  dedieattHl  to  idiots;  eolumns  of  murders, 
divoreea,  criminal  ttiaU,  showing  tlie  sejiiiiy  Bide  of  liuinan 
nature  for  those  of  seamy  t(mtt>a,  wilU  pk'Utj  of  Buioidea, 
robheriejt,  aud  rapvs;  pa-jjes  of  waiidal,  vitnpei-Htion,  mid 
peraonal  abiisf,  for  those  who  love  scimdal  and  personal 
abuse;  w«ak  and  washy  editorials  carefully  constructed 
for  weak  and  wasly  intellects;  faces  of  reporters  and 
writera  staring  the  readt-r  out  of  stomach  from  January 
to  December,  the  delectable  ensemble  lighted  with  a  halo 
of  lies  and  hypocrisy  not  the  least  among  ita  several  at- 
tractions. And  why  those  faces;  is  it  necessary  to  inflict 
them  on  the  reader  three  hundred  times  a  year? 

This  for  the  great  dailies;  worse  if  possible,  if  any- 
thing can  he  worse,  are  the  current  weeklies,  oryaua  of 
high  society  and  high  crime,  who  sell  their  wares  to  whom- 
soever will  buy  and  then  like  Ruef  sell  the  pitrchaser  and 
beg  him  to  buy  again.  They  display  neither  reason  nor 
principle,  but  only  bald  imeudacity,  where  their  interests 
are  concerned. 

In  all  personal  or  partizan  issues  the  best  joumaliat  is 
he  who  is  most  skilled  in  uiiHrcpresentation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  high-crime  prosecution  in  Saa 
Francisco  the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  journals,  which 
had  hitherto  been  quite  rtspoctablc,  camo  to  me  asking 
advice  as  to  whieh  «ide  ho  should  take,  that  of  honesty 
and  the  welfare  of  the  commimity  or  that  of  criminality 
and  demoralization.  1  soon  saw  that  he  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  latter  course,  "I  am  not  in  business 
for  my  health,*'  he  said.  "There  is  sure  and  easy  money 
on  the  side  of  money;  there  are  hard  loioeks  and  no  pay 
if  I  go  against  them." 

"How  about  the  integrity  of  your  journalf"  I  asked. 
"Is  that  worth  nothing?" 
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"It  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch  in  money,"  lie  sHid.  "I 
have  a  family." 

"Then  as  a  member  of  this  community  you  are  ready 
to  fly  the  skull  and  cross-bon<a,  and  cry  vfith  the  rest  of 
th^ni,  '  To  hell  with  mornlity  -.  give  us  mouey. '  ' ' 

"I  Bni  afraid  that  ia  about  the  size  of  it,"  with  » 
metallic  smile.    "The  others  are  doing  it." 

"Is  it  not  ratiier  a  small  sum,  this  for  which  you  are 
selling  yoiu-self  and  betraying  your  city?" 

"Oh,  come  off!  It's  all  I  can  get,  and  more  than  any 
one  else  will  give." 

So  he  departe<l  to  collect  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  sink  himself  and  bia  paper  beneath  the  contempt  o£ 
good  men.  He  weut  his  way.  It  wm  only  an  effigy  of  a 
man  after  all.  There  was  here  an  opportunity  to  make 
B  good  fight  for  a  grand  cause.  He  threw  it  away,  and 
with  it  threw  liimself  away.  It  is  said  that  the  subsidy 
he  received  from  special  iutereala  waa  a  thousand  dollare 
a  month.  Timea  changud;  gowl  government  came  again 
into  pijwer;  high  crime  and  reaetinnary  interests  having 
no  further  use  for  such  an  organ  dropped  it,  and  a  once 
valuable  property  became  as  tattered  rags. 

When  he  trit-d  to  crawl  back  to  his  former  position, 
his  old  patrons  repudiated  him, 

A  thoasand  dollars  a  month;  some  received  more,  some 
less;  six  thoueand  dollars  a  month  for  the  integrity  of  the 
press  of  San  Francisco.  Divided  among  the  railroads, 
corporations,  bankers,  and  Rffiliitled  interest^!,  the  cost  to 
pnch  was  not  sevtre.  It  was  all  the  goods  were  worth, 
however,  and  more,  though  the  valuation  would  bo  low 
for  respectable  journali.snj.  Considerable  additions  to  the 
bribe  direct,  however,  should  be  made  for  patronage  in.  the 
way  of  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 

A  prostituted  press.  A  new-spaper  nin  profcfl«edly  in 
the  interests  of  tlie  public,  hut  actually  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passions  and  prepudiees  of  the  owuer. 

A  prostituted  press.    What  ([uality  of  enlightenment 
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is  tbat  which  proceeds  from  one  who  writes  uihIlt  orders, 
4nd  what  quality  of  man  is  it  who  for  pny  deals  out  as 
truth  what  he  knowa  to  be  false? 

One  may  think  it  a  little  strange  how  so  many  of  these 
weetly  Jezebels  of  jouroalisni  can  live  and  pay  the  printer. 
"Well,  of  one  way  I  have  many  times  had  experience  ever 
EiDtfe  hlackoi ailing  became  a  fine  art. 

"I  Kay,  mister,  let  wie  put  your  picture  on  the  front 
page,  and  a  p«g-e  of  reading  matter  inside — write  it  your- 
self; only  a  htmdred  dollars." 

"Go  to  the  devil." 

Such  a  proposition  means  pay  the  money  or  take  your 
medicine,  the  latter  a  string  of  abuae  until  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  press  gets  tired.  Much  as  I  like  clpanlinees, 
I  prefer  filth  to  the  deeper  degradation  of  their  praise. 

To  M&y  that  the  greater  part  of  the  newspapers  printed 
in  the  United  States  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  a  dis- 
grace to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  is  to  say  what 
every  one  knows  "to  be  true,  and  what  few  will  deny. 
There  is  in  them  an  absence  of  that  sincerity  and  truth, 
of  those  principles  of  integrity  which,  while  instnicting 
the  mind  and  promoting  culture,  elevate  the  political  and 
irioral  weU-belug  of  the  community,  Thera  is  an  absence 
of  right  thinking,  of  right  ievling,  or  I  should  say,  rather, 
an  absence  of  any  thinkiug  or  fet'liug  at  all  except  such 
aa  will  gratify  personal  spleen  or  bring  profit  to  the  owner. 

Well,  what  are  we  gomg  lo  do  about  it?  We  love 
scandal;  we  delight  in  the  miafortuueB  of  others;  we  read 
mth  avidity  all  about  the  rapes,  iinirders,  and  incendiaries 
of  the  day;  the  infelicities  of  the  rich  are  especially  ex- 
citing, their  elevation  aud  downfall,  their  infidelities  and 
divorces;  all  who  are  involved  in  disgrneeful  bankruptcies, 
in  anmjying  lawsuits,  all  who  are  sent  to  prison,  or  are 
in  any  wise  punished  for  their  sins ;  we  comfort  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  of  these,  and  that  we  have  no  sius.  or  at 
least  none  of  much  importance  that  are  thus  far  found 
out    Happily  we  can  enjoy  all  this  in  our  daily  paper, 
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for  our  daily  papers  teaoh  us  so  to  do,  and  we  an;  willing 
to  piiy  lor  it;  and  our  good  teacher  Die  paper  proprietur 
is  willing  to  take  the  money  and  call  it  quits. 

Whut  are  w*'  to  do  about  it,  to  say  about  it?  Nothina;. 
My  lord  proprietor  will  tell  you  that  he  knows  his  own 
business;  that  peoplu  waiit  claptrap  and  that  if  he  will 
not  give  it  tlieni,  others  will;  tiwt  he  doesn't  <iare  a  danm 
for  the  well-being  or  ill-beiny  of  the  people,  or  for  their 
mnral  or  spiritiml  natnrr.  or  for  their  growth  in  grace 
or  disgrapo;  he  will  print  whnt  his  patrons  want  aJid  are 
satisfied  to  pay  for,  aud  tlmt  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  moral  or  inuiioral  philosophy. 

And  who  shall  blame  him?  Do  we  blame  the  skunk 
for  its  smell  or  the  snake  for  its  stingi  God  made  every- 
thing for  some  purpose,  the  newspaperniao  with  the  rest, 
only  it  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  we  miist  have  our 
morning  portion  served  by  such  a  steward. 

Theu  of  what  do  we  complain?  We  are  not  complain- 
ing, fair  sir,  only  stating  a  few  facts,  only  thinking  of  the 
efTeet  of  nil  this  on  ourselves,  and  our  children,  only  think- 
ing that  perhaps  there  is  something  better  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  sueh  base 
contemplation,  of  siidi  filthy  stndiw  as  these  our  mentors 
and  opinion-makers  serve  ns, — for  one  cent  per  diem,  two- 
thirds  of  it  for  the  lord-pi-oprietor  and  one-third  for  the 
poor  little  devil  that  sells  the  papers. 

Much  is  snid  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press. 
I  have  noticed  that  where  the  journalist  is  in  earnest  and 
honest  his  words  carr>'  weight;  where  he  is  plainly  lying, 
or  writing  for  pay  contrary  to  his  convictions,  among  in- 
telligent renders  he  excites  only  disgust.  Whi^n  'IVft 
turned  renegade  and  carried  with  him  the  subsidized  press, 
which  conipriaod  most  of  the  lending  newspapers,  what 
tliey  all  of  them  together  said  made  but  little  impression 
exMpt  upon  the  lower  or  baser  element  of  society. 

Some  of  the  best  paying  newspapers  have  little  or  no 
influence  which  alfeets  public  opinion,  or  sways  the  minds 
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of  their  readers.  Tliey  may  print  the  news  and  be  goo<l 
advertising  iiiediunis.  while  the  editorials  and  outhursta 
of  8plfi?u  iiiiugleil  witli  seDseless  twaddle  fall  to  the  ground 
tmlieede'd  and  hariiileBa. 

Wc  neiHl  not  ask  why  so  few  of  "kind  heart  and  good 
eharacti-T  ean  conduct  a  succeasfiil  newspaper  itt  the 
United  States.  The  people  want  the  news,  they  want 
tnilhfiil  rifWrt,  fit  h'fiat  there  must  ho  some  truth  in  it,  hut 
they  want  it  liiylily  svaaoned,  jiud  with  pli^nty  ul'  sjjiey 
K(!iinilal. 

The  great  newspaper  proprietoFj  wliether  risen  from 
the  lower  level  or  the  inheritor  of  wealth,  is  well  haled, 
and  in  return  he  hates.  This  is  his  one  great  pride  and 
purpose,  when  not  preceded  hy  cupidity;  in  owning  a 
newspaper  he  can  strike  from  hehind  his  presses  without 
fear  of  a  rettira  blow.  Though  an  editor  gets  killed  occa- 
sionally, it  only  inoreasGS  the  value  of  the  properly  for 
the  heira;  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  good  name 
of  an  enemy  smutted  with  printers'  int. 

It  is  sweet  to  injure  those  we  hate.  But  there  the 
wealthy  newspapennan  makes  a  mistake,  for  howsoever 
much  he  may  injure  his  enemy  he  injures  himself  more. 
"When  he  mils  tliroii;rli  liis  presses  his  eolumiis  of  vin- 
dictive spleen  he  stands  there — what?  That  most  con- 
temptible of  objects,  a  man  filled  with  v«nom,  cowardly, 
as  he  strikes  only  when  at  an  advantn<;e,  a  malevolent  soul 
naked  before  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  worst  WL'apon  for 
himself  a  rich  man  of  vindictive  disposition  can  have, 
and  one  with  which  he  should  never  trust  himself  is  a 
newspaper. 

TUe  "weekly  press  of  San  Prancisr^  has  been  aptly 
likened  to  the  painted  Tvoman.  ivho  has  sold  her  honor, 
thrown  away  all  influence  for  good,  and  prostituted  her- 
self for  gain.  This  may  have  been  tlie  case  in  some  in- 
Ktances;  as  a  nile  this  class  of  journals  never  had  any 
honor  and  were  never  anything  el.sc>  but  prostitutes.  They 
bt^gHD  like  many  of  the  dailies,  with  blackmailing,  intend- 
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ing  to  leave  it  off  and  beeonie  rpspeofablf  wlipn  they  could 
iifford  it.  It  appears  that  they  have  never  been  able  to 
aiford  iL 

One  might  imagine  from  the  scrapiiigB  of  filth  from 
their  person  when  the  supreme  cowrt  tinned  hxwe  U[tou 
the  town  the  high  grafters  of  the  dark  era  of  crime,  that 
reform  had  set  in  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  predatory 
press,  becaiise  of  fitoppage  of  pay,  when  iu  nmlity  it  waa 
only  a  clearing  of  the  declra  for  a  new  action. 

Speaking  in  Confess  of  the  bad  effect  of  vulgar  jonr- 
nalism  on  the  taste  and  morals  of  society  Senator  "Worka 


"Not  only  does  suo^  publication  incite  others  to  crimej 
and  sometimes  lo  siiielde,  but  it  is  generally  hurtful  to 
the  nioralfl  and  aeosibilities  of  the  people  to  read  colniim 
after  column  of  aenaational  stories  of  crime  and  criminals. 
It  is  imp-OEsible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  to-day  without 
seeing  story  after  story  of  death  by  violence,  horrible 
accidents  and  other  such  matters.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
the  matter  should  he  given  serious  consideration." 

In  a  comniuutty  where  unrestricted  license  is  given, 
the  newspaper  is  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  mind  and 
morals  of  its  readers.  With  due  allowance  for  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  owner  or  editor  tht  patron  may  see  in  liis 
daily  paper  a  tolerably  accurate  reflection  of  himself. 

In  taking  up  a  paper  of  this  kind  the  feeling  of  the 
reader  is  one  of  indifference  or  djflgast,  knowing  that  not 
a  word  can  be  relied  on  where  the  interests  or  prejudices 
of  the  proprietor  intervene,  Unennseiously  as  he  opens 
it  he  considers  the  character  of  the  sheet  and  its  owner, 
bis  political,  commercial,  and  social  relations  and  ambi- 
tions ;  if  he  is  a  great  liar  or  only  a  small  one,  and  regulates 
his  expectations  and  valuations  accordingly. 

So  long  as  the  public  press  is  ruled  by  individual  pas- 
sions or  private  interests  we  luust  not  be  surprised  some- 
times to  tind  onr  mentors  mercenary,  vindietive,  and 
bmtaL    We  must  not  be  surprised  to  boc  any  good  impulse 
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distorted,  any  good  mnn  besmwired  witTi  calumny  by 
lying  tongites. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  literary  free  laucc  who  once 
came  to  me  for  employment.  It  appeared  that  be  had 
Rfltcd  ae  editor  of  a  religious  journal  ior  small  pay,  as  IQ 
liis  writings  he  might  follow  the  tenets  of  his  faith;  hut 
previoiisly  he  had  taught  in  a  private  school  with  off- 
color  orthodoxy.  At  the  school  the  amomit  of  salary  had 
been  agreed  upon,  after  wliich  the  new  tL'acher  was  uotifiied 
that  an  extempore  morniug  prayer  would  be  expected  of 
him.  "I  can't  do  that  for  the  money,"  he  replied.  "I 
will  read  you  a  prayer  if  you  like,  but  if  I  am  to  furnish 
originality  with  faith,  I  must  bo  paid  for  it." 

In  almost  evory  large  oitythe  k>ading  newspapers  are 
d*?votad  to  speeial  interests,  though  covered  iis  far  an 
possible  by  matters  of  gtueral  coiiserjuenee.  The  owner 
of  the  paper  engages  writcra  to  do  his  bidding,  and  they 
write  as  they  are  told. 

A  journal  that  will  Bell  itself,  sell  its  city,  sell  the 
owner's  integrity,  if  he  has  any,  and  which  for  years 
denounees  decency,  opposes  the  punishment  of  rich  crim- 
inals, Boatains  official  vice  in.  every  form,  and  then  as  soon 
as  the  pay  stops  turns  and  talks  about  the  wickedness  of 
bribery,  the  loathsomeness  of  vice,  and  the  like,  has  sunken 
too  low  for  ordinary  scorn;  yet  auch  ia  the  not  infre- 
quent course. 

As  compared  with  eastern  journalism  the  west  di»* 
plays  more  boldness  and  originality  as  well  aa  more  coarse- 
neps  and  slang.  Though  still  a  power,  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  influence,  apparently  expecting  the  public  to  believe 
more  than  half  it  says, 

It  is  a  singular  fanpy  some  rich  men  have  that  by 
controlling  certain  of  the  newspapers  they  Ciin  eoutrol 
public  opinion.  They  do  not  realize  how  little  inflnence 
the  paid  manipulators  of  the  press  have,  liow  transparent 
are  their  untruths,  and  how  little  attention  is  given  to 
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aagrthing  they  cau  say  on  any  question  in  which  they  or 
their  tniistcrs  have  an  interest. 

Any  public  journal,  in  order  to  carry  much  weight 
with  it,  miist  hnve  in  appearance  at  least  an  air  of  fair- 
iiL'ss  or  disintertsleduess.  If  behind  the  veil  the  cloven 
foot  of  preniL'ditatt;d  purjioae  is  seen,  words  are  as  idle 
wind. 

We  go  to  hear  t!ie  speaker,  or  preacher,  who  telU  ns 
the  things  -vvi;  like  to  htar.  Wc  read  the  newspaper  that 
takes  our  own  view  of  the  (|ueBtious  of  Iho  day.  We 
regard  with  suspicion  any  change  of  purpose  or  policy 
on  tlie  part  of  our  editor  and  begin  to  look  about  for  the 
can&e.  And  we  generally  find  it.  The  journalist  does  not 
deceive  to  the  extent  that  he  imagines. 

Let  us  hope  ere  long:  to  see  the  progressive  principle, 
which  is  good  govcroment,  equal  rights,  purity  in  politics, 
the  hest  in  life  for  all  th(?  people,  heconie  not  only  the 
foundatioii  of  a  new  political  party,  the  meaningless  tfrms 
democrat  and  rcpuWiean,  loth  rotttn  with  iniquity,  for- 
ever discarded,  but  the  basis  abio  of  all  respectable  jour- 
nalism, from  which  all  elTnrts  at  misrepresentation,  all 
lies,  all  eant,  hypocrisy,  backbiting,  blackguarding,  and 
the  tisual  roll  of  revenges  shall  be  eliminated. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

VAQABIES     OP     SOCIETT 

AN  eminrait  London  pbysieian  attributes  the  nenrotie 
temperament  of  high  class  society  to  inherited 
wealth  and  the  absence  of  laudable  effort.  Wealthy  par- 
entage and  luxurious  environment  tend  to  weakness  of 
mind  sometimes  bordering  on  imbecility.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  succession  in  the  families  of 
European  sovereigns  and  the  aristocracy,  whose  mental 
condition  on  the  average  is  below  the  normal,  a  lament- 
able number  every  year  lapsing  into  lunacy.  Among  these 
he  has  noticed  that  the  first  bom,  owing  to  the  unstable 
condition  of  the  young  parents,  is  more  timid  and  hys- 
terical if  possible  than  the  others,  and  he  suggests  by  way 
of  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  that  the  English  law  of 
inheritance  should  be  changed  so  that  instead  of  the  first- 
bom  the  second  or  third  son  should  be  invested  with  the 
succession. 

This  position  is  ably  sustained  by  Professor  J.  Pried- 
jung,  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  by  the  learned  Karl  Pearson, 
the  former  having  placed  under  examination  one  hundred 
offspring  of  aristocratic  families  and  finding  only  thirteen 
of  them  normal,  while  eighteen  were  severely  neuropathic 
and  sixty-nine  displayed  nervous  unstability. 

That  this  evil  has  spread  to  America  and  extends  over 
a  wide  range  there  is  no  question.  The  children  of 
wealthy  parents,  neglected,  pampered,  or  nagged  accord- 
ing to  the  humor  of  whoever  has  charge  of  them,  are  poor 
material  for  American  citizenship  such  as  the  term  once 
implied. 
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OfiRprEng  of  the  idle  rich,  when  not  neglected  for 
frivolities  axtil  left  to  jifrvantB  are  petted  and  pampered 
to  their  disaci vantage,  so  that  in  either  casB  they  grovi  up 
physically  and  intelleetuaUy  inferior.  One  in  twenty  of 
our  able  and  prominent  men  inny  have  been  bom  rich, 
overeomiuf,'  an  inherent  teodeney  to  decadence. 

High  Bocicty  parents  are  exposed  to  many  indulgences; 
eating  to  gluttony  and  drinking  to  druukenness,  Jis.siputr 
iag  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  body  and  mind,  but  oftener 
dwindling  away  in  inanity  to  an  empty  shell. 

Alcoholic  parentage  is  aa  bad  for  the  poor  aa  for  the 
rieb;  but  though  there  may  be  more  druakennees  among 
the  poor  there  is  leas  drinking  than  among  the  rich.  So 
with  regard  to  erime;  many  criminals  are  found  among 
the  poor,  more  criminals  esist  among  the  rich,  whether 
found  or  not. 

Howsoever  much  or  little  we  may  accept  of  the  the- 
ories of  the  learned  men  of  science,  the  fact  is  palpable 
that  race  deterioration  attends  luxury  and  laziness,  and 
that  luxury  and  laziness  attend  high  society,  by  which 
term  is  not  meant  the  best  society,  but  rather  the  class 
faineant  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  frothy  claaa  that 
floats  on  the  top  in  wealth  and  idleness,  and  wliuse  ih' 
reputable  doings  are  ehronieled  with  due  eelat  in  the 
journals  of  the  day. 

It  is  poor  policy  blaming  high  society  for  its  low 
birth  rate.  The  social  economiat  will  tell  you  that  the 
fewer  there  are  of  that  class  the  better.  They  are  of  no 
henelit  to  the  comnionw(.'altb,  do  bleasiug  to  humanity,  and 
no  ornament  to  the  race. 

In  plant  life  for  the  betterment  of  the  fruits  we  select 
kind  and  quality;  in  animal  life  we  choose  tlio  best  for 
breeding.  It  ia  only  the  human  raco  that  is  left  in  its 
propagation  to  run  its  own  course. 

Tlie  body  social  in  the  TTnited  States,  that  is  to  say 
those  aspiring  to  tbe  upper  realms  or  who  fancy  them- 
selvee  already  there,  has  greatly  changed  in  its  component 
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parts  during;  the  Inst  two  tlecades.  Comtilt  the  society 
columnB  uf  tlie  newspapers,  and  wc  (ind  nine-tenths  of 
the  ufliiu'S  fun-ign.  We  were  once  am  English  colony,  thtoi 
an  Anglo-American  people;  now  we  are  Latin,  Slav,  or 
Teuton;  if  we  want  Anglo-Sason,  society  we  must  go  to 
England  for  it 

The  idle  rich,  in  common  with  our  later  iniporlations 
of  the  lower  cIiUiseK  from  Eiiropt',  are  bmeclinf^  for  Aitieri- 
(wn  citizenship  a  race  of  pygmies,  diminutive  iu  body  and 
mind,  features  pinched  and  form  paerile,  their  prraeiice 
especially  noticeable  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York. 

Classes  of  society,  class  distinctions  exist  in  imagina- 
tion rather  than  in  reality.  Strictly  apeakiny  there  is  no 
society.  In  an  economic  sense,  or  collectively,  there  are 
the  people,  but  as  a  fashion,  society  long  ago  fell  hy  reason 
of  dead  weight,  decay,  and  incoherence,  and  wa.s  broken 
into  fragments,  lea^'ing  only  clictues,  sets,  coteries.  Each 
of  these  cliques  or  coteries  calls  itself  society,  some  of  them 
really  believe  that  they  are  something'  of  the  sort  and  the 
only  pure  article. 

Lonia  XIV  with  Prance  at  his  feet  woa  society.  A 
vain  pompous  profligate,  witli  coiirtcMans  aa  councilors 
and  never  a  wholesome  thought  in  all  his  gilded  halls, 
this  man.  or  monster  was  Bocit'ty,  as  was  his  eonfr^re 
Charles  of  England.  The  Inn^  pun  do  no  evil;  society  can 
do  no  evil.  Napoleon  of  Corsica,  born  poor,  becoming 
master  of  Europe  became  society,  the  society  of  the  aris- 
tiierats  having  suffered  decapitation.  What  the  Corsican 
lucked  in  pedigree  lie  made  up  in  genius,  wliich  gave  him 
power,  which  gave  him  kings  for  courtiers,  priueesaes  for 
ladies  in  waitinc,  and  all  femininity  for  mistrt'sses. 

This  was  high  society,  its  rottenness  being  liinitod  'only 
by  the  power  and  human  capabilities  to  rot;  and  as  there 
never  before  or  since  has  been  such  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  and  vicariously  in  the  hands  of  many 
men  and  women,  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  Napoleonio 
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era  as  the  summit  of  high  society,  of  which  our  era  is  the 
loffieal  sequence. 

Uarking  back  therefore  to  the  days  of  Josephine,  who 
playetl  with  fate  like  other  women,  and  was  scarcely  the 
peerless  niiitron  cliaste  readers  of  histoiy  delig:ht  in,  we 
may  cBsily  follow  down  the  trail  to  the  present  time, 
England  copyiuf^  the  fiishiona  of  France,  the  colonies  copy- 
ing England  while  looking  at  France,  and  we  of  the 
preaent  gold-engulfcd  era  copying  from  them  all. 

What  then  is  the  nature  and  eireumseription  of  this 
century-old  influeiiee  that  so  subtly  i-n trammels  our 
would-Tie  beat  ones  to-day  t  This  answered  and  the  poli- 
ti(W  of  society  stand  revealed. 

First  of  all  the  observer  tabes  notice  that  form  takes 
precedence  over  oil  otlier  forces;  sham  stands  for  snli- 
Htanee  nntil  subetance  no  longer  neetls  sham  for  its  sup- 
pot-t.  The  king  can  do  no  evil;  evil  in  the  king's  house 
becomes  good ;  we  worship  the  good  whether  it  be  evil 
or  not.    Social  forms  cover  all  the  sins  of  the  deealogue. 

Sham  and  conventinnalities,  and  the  leaders  of  high 
soeiely  niiist  of  necessity  be  liberally  endowed  with  hypoc- 
risy. They  are  often  estimable  persona,  but  they  cannot 
escape  the  fetters  of  fashion. 

For  a  feeder  to  folly  appcnra  the  newspaper  press, 
where  women  yoting  and  old  see  bo  much  of  themselves, 
their  portrnits  and  their  prattle,  their  coming  and  going, 
their  clubs,  ehnTitii^a,  and  reforms,  thiis  obtaining  a  false 
estimatG  of  themselvtw  tending  in  no  wise  to  improve  their 
mind  or  manners, 

Social  ostracism  ha.s  been  suggested  as  a  punishment 
for  liigh  crime,  but  it  wilt  not  work.  The  predatory  rich 
arc  a  society  or  cabnl  uuto  themaclvts.  Already  lost  to 
honor,  without  patriotism,  void  of  any  moral  aeuse,  they 
want  associates  only  like  thcniaelves. 

At  the  same  time  ostracism  as  applied  by  the  porvonues 
of  Fifth  avenue  has  moro  effect  than  anything  respeet- 
abilily  can  do  to  punish  the  rich. 
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Society  smiles  at  crime  and  shrirks  over  a  broken  con- 
ventionality. It  is  a  powerful  force  indeed,  that  which 
irupcis  a  woman  to  make  herself  hideouSf  to  expoec  charms 
which  are  no  charms  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion. 

There  is  no  slavery  like  the  slaverj*  of  society.  There 
is  no  sentimeiit  so  iitrong,  no  passion  80  deep,  no  force  so 
impelling  as  the  forma  and  fashions  by  which  society  leads 
eaplive  its  votaries.  There  is  nothing  so  uuhnconting  a 
woman  will  not  wear  to  be  in  the  fashion.  There  is  no 
point  of  pcrsiina!  beauty  she  will  not  sacrifice  rather  tlian 
sacrifice  the  Tuode,  there  is  nothing  so  sinfid  she  would 
not  dare  rather  than  live  oiltaide  the  pale  of  convention. 
She  would  rather  not  be  than  not  be  in  vogue. 

This  inexorable  environment,  this  obsession  of  servi- 
tude we  carry  with  ua  through  life  and  hug  to  vanquished 
liearts  as  we  pass  uit»  death.  There  is  no  escape  from  it. 
We  will  have  it  ao;  there  is  no  wish  to  escape.  If,  over- 
taken by  a  spasm  of  independence  we  throw  off  one  tyr- 
anny, ini mediately  we  seelt  for  ourselves  another  tyranny 
and  find  it. 

It  is  strongest  in  the  supemat-ural,  but  it  is  always 
present  in  the  natural,  If  not  around  us,  then  in  tie,  and 
the  slavery  to  ourselves  is  most  imperative  of  all.  We  are 
not  good  to  onrselves;  too  often  we  rule  for  the  worst  and 
not  for  the  best-  we  make  idiots  of  ourselves  when  per- 
adventure  we  may  not  have  been  burn  so. 

Even  in  the  ghosts  of  thinifs  long  dead,  in  things  long 
known  to  be  dead  or  never  existing,  we  bow  the  head  in 
servitude,  as  in  religion  when  we  have  no  relieion,  though 
once  enslaved  to  ita  forms  then  always  en.slaved,  howsoever 
stoutly  we  may  aaaert  that  we  feel  no  longer  the  bondage. 
We  are  slaves  to  form,  slaves  to  fashion,  slaves  to  the 
shadow  of  an  idefl.  The  gregarious  predilection  and  the 
instinct  of  imitation  is  as  fully  developed  in  men  and 
women  as  in  sheep. 

King  Oeorge  the  Fifth  of  England  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss his  ehaplaiu,  Parrar,  owing  to  his  immoralities.    How 


many  immoral  chaplains  are  tJiere  left  not  dismissed.  Tet 
convention  requires  chaplains  to  be  moral,  or  at  least  to 
appear  bo. 

To  enter  high  society  sueccssfully  the  woman  must  put 
on  the  wisJom  ami  wickedness  uf  the  serpent,  and  as  few 
clotlics  as  possible;  the  men — well,  there  are  no  real  men 
in  high  society. 

Defects  ore  ignored  if  such  can  be  in  high  sntiicty. 
Veneered  vice  or  absent  virtue  are  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Defects  of  mind  are  obecured  with  »illy  speech  called 
smart,  or  clever. 

Here  then  is  the  skeleton  in  all  it£  nakedness  set  up 
during  the  centuries  by  our  great  exemplars  of  Prance 
and  England,  upon  which  Americans  for  their  own  delee. 
tation  are  to  lay  on  the  flesh. 

For  the  highest  of  high  society  now,  since  decapitation 
in  France,  we  have  only  England,  with  her  royal  progeny, 
of  which  we  can  be  at  best  but  a  soriy  imitation.  We 
laflk  ala«!  half  of  England's  ancient  superstitioaa,  the 
divinity  of  social  ab-iiirdities,  of  royal  inheritances,  of  a 
titled  and  untitled  aristoeracy,  of  a  great  horde  born  every 
year  into  enforced  idleness,  enforced  under  penalty  of 
social  alienation.  And  so  the  whole  ever-increasing  brood 
goes  on  breeding  worthlessness. 

Inherited  wealth  is  bad  enough,  but  inherited  title  and 
position  is  worse.  Intangible  and  imaginary  merit,  worthy 
of  fiome  special  consideration  is  bestowed  upon  some  in- 
tangible and  imaginary  objeet,  call  it  prince  or  pig,  for 
the  pig  can  as  easily  inherit  as  the  prince. 

When  King  George  was  charged  with  sanctified  big- 
amy, he  denied  marrying  and  repudiating  Admiral  Sey- 
mour'a  daughter,  sending  his  accuser  to  prison  for  a  year. 
Whereupon  all  the  doctore  and  divines  of  the  realm  denied 
it,  and  the  nobility  and  ecjitry  denied  it,  so  it  most  be 
there  wag  no  Admiral  Seymour,  and  that  he  never  had  a 
dauRhter,  and  that  there  is  no  royal  progeny  in  that 
quarter  for  the  British  people  to  support. 
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There  was  no  room  for  iiiodtwty,  no  need  of  pretense, 
io  thf  g<«Kl  old  (liiys  of  hmi'is  and  CliitrieN,  wlu'ii  wiiiitou- 
nes8  was  open  aud  rottenntas  gave  forth  its  true  mlcir. 
Nor  is  there  need  of  pretense  or  profession  in  the  twen- 
ti«lh  century  coronation  of  a  kiny,  for  all  is  plain  buf- 
foonery, pnri;  and  siuiple. 

The  fifiw  American  duchesses  and  thinfiiB  left  over  after 
the  royal  muckraking  for  actresses,  divoreers,  and  cither 
seandal-smitteu  darner  set  themselves  out  to  see  who  could 
spend  the  most  American  money  at  the  English  corona- 
tion show.  From  half  a  loiltion  to  a  million  wax  attained 
by  some,  who  all  the  while  thought  themselves  commaud- 
iag  the  admiratiou  of  the  world,  whereas  they  were  only 
escititig  the  contempt  of  all  sensible  people. 

There  is  not  a  king  in  Christendom,  or  heathendom, 
there  is  not  a  potentate  in  history  sacretl  or  profane,  who 
has  U(it  hnd  wives  and  raistressea  ad  libirum.  And  the 
prince  takes  after  the  king,  and  high  soeioty  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prinee,  and  there  is  the  warrant  for  every 
abomination. 

But  this  warrant  is  not  served  on  the  modest  American 
maiden  when  the  duke  comes  for  her.  Her  mother  never 
tells  her  that  she  will  have  to  share  her  duke  with  har- 
maids  aud.  actresses,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

As  a  rule,  when  an  Ameriean  heirpAs  innrries  a  Euro- 
pean nobleman  trouble  comes.  Three  out  of  four  are  in 
due  time  divorced,  the  others  hide  their  disgust  and  smile 
back  at  their  envious  friends  at  home.  Mueli  of  this  in- 
temationat  infelicity  is  the  fault  of  parents  who  leave 
their  daughters  in  ipnoranee  as  to  standards  of  morality 
here  and  there,  and  the  difference  with  which  the  record- 
ing angel  regards  wickedness  in  men  and  wickedness  in 
women. 

Interraeial  marriages  are  a  failure,  breakingr  up  the 
sacred  traditions  on  both  ddos,  aud  leavinsj  nothing  in 
their  place.    Neither  can  respect  the  institutions  nor  ao- 
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cept  the  religioua  bt-liefs  of  the  other;  the  uniting  is  in 
no  aenae  a  union. 

The  Teutonic  mentality  is  turbid  and  coarse,  and  into 
wlmtsoever  tranaformationB  it  may  pass  these  character- 
istics in  a,  greater  or  less  degree  will  remain.  The  Latin 
iiientHlit^  is  imagiuative  and  swayed  by  sentiment;  it  ia 
dark,  impulsive,  and  unieasouable,  and  mixes  ill  with  any 
other.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  aggressive  aud  domineering, 
ever  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  objeet,  wliieh  just  now  ia 
money;  the  English-speaking  race  are  all  possessed  with 
a  nisinia  for  wpalth. 

It  is  because  of  tliese  oppugnant  mentalities  tliat  so 
many  infelicities  arise  fri>m  interaational  marriages;  this, 
and  the  different  pTirpoHL-s  in  view.  Tha  jVmerioan  girl 
marries  an  Italian  title,  prompted  ther(^to  by  her  vanity 
and  love  of  notoriety;  the  man  marries  for  money  pure 
and  simple.  The  woman  abandons  dull  duty  for  a  refined 
immorality;  the  man  gives  up  nothing;. 

The  ethnic  elements  of  society  in  the  United  States  are 
undergoing  changes,  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt  rapidly  sup- 
planting the  Anglo -Aiueri can,  who  seems  to  care  leas  and 
less  for  the  frivolities  aud  furbelows  of  fashionable  crowds, 

Heredity  and  environment  both  fail  when  frivolity  ba- 
comea  tile  leading  influence  in  life.  Tlia  niiud  bi^conies 
dull  and  feeble  from  inaction,  though  heredity  for  a  time 
may  help  to  brace  up  the  intellect  as  euvironTOcnt  affects 
the  manners. 

From  the  aristocratic  government  of  Washington  and 
hta  time,  from  the  plain-living  purilanism  and  stem  virtue 
of  New  Kngland  a  hundred  years  ago  we  have  become 
demagftgieal,  not  alone  politically  but  soeially  and  finan- 
cially.  "We  keep  always  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  patriot- 
i.sm  for  sjile  nt  the  lowest  price.  We  have  a  brilliant 
criminal  class  living  in  palaces  and  putting  the  sluuis  to 
shame.  Wo  have  high  society  of  the  highest,  smart  seta 
of  the  smartest,  all  striving  for  supremacy  in  silliness. 
We  have  the  finest  churches  filled  with  the  most  devout 
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vorahipcrs  of  wealth,  whose  pulpita  are  occupied  by 
preachers  faithful  tii  the  customs  and  crefds  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  moneyed  elemeiit  have  pieoty  of  leisure  in 
which  to  concoct  evil  schemes  while  the  masses  are  at 
work.  Hence  vice  flomrishes  among  the  idlers,  and  high 
Bociety  becomes  the  hot-bed  of  high  crime.  In  evidence, 
there  ore  the  indicted  wrong-doers,  the  bribers  and  court- 
mougers,  the  divorcee  in  fresh  war  paint,  the  advanced 
young  woman  with  her  hull  pnp,  and  Um  braioleas  young 
man  with  his  laBoivious  leer. 

Prominent  in  this  coterio  are  presiJouts  of  public 
wrvice  corporations  who  bribe  officials  to  steal  from  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  their  company.  These,  the  high- 
est criminals  in  the  land,  are  among  the  leaders  in  high 
society. 

High  society  women  to  some  extent  are  losing-  theit 
hold  on  men,  the  elder  ones  being  retained  only  by  the 
tabl«  and  the  sideboard,  and  the  younger  ones  by  the 
buffet  and  the  ballroom.  Women  whose  undisciplined 
minds  dwell  chiefly  on  the  froth  and  vanitlts  of  life  have 
little  in  common  with  men  occupied  in  money-making, 
and  the  chivalrous  attention  so  common  in  times  pnst  is 
not  so  often  seen. 

Essential  to  society  arc  wealth  and  display;  without 
these  higrh  society  would  be  low  indeed.  Emblematical 
of  monoyleag  high  society  is  the  maid  or  matron  of  low 
degree  with  higli  swinging  arms  and  graeoless  wrigglings, 
rejoicing  in  the  possession  even  of  vulgarity  if  thereby 
attention  may  be  attracted.  Like  self-made  men,  self- 
made  women,  whether  of  cotton  or  whalebone,  are  good 
form  in  aoeiety,  liigh  or  low. 

The  young  lady  of  high  .'iociety, — she  is  rich,  she  is 
pretty,  but  she  knows  nothing  and  can  do  nothing;  for 
which  outfittiu!;  to  meet  the  mncs  of  life  she  is  indebted 
to  her  high  society  mother. 

To  iniorit  wealth  is  too  often  to  inherit  idleness,  the 
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greatest  curse  of  all.  To  be  denied  tb<3  privilege  of  useful 
occupation  under  penalty  of  social  ostraeism  ia  puniali- 
meiit  severer  than  iiiiprisonnient  liehiod  the  bars. 

As  a  rule  ii  large  fortune  is  neeessary  to  shine  in  bo- 
oiety,  that  in  to  say  in  eertaln  kinds  of  society.  The  best 
BOfliety  does  not  need  money  to  brighten  it.  Where  money 
is  tlie  dominating  influence,  ttien  money  ia  the  society  and 
not  the  men  and  woinea.  It  is  not  a  vuiy  attractive 
woman  that  requirivi  penrle  and  diamonds  to  make  her 
attractive.  Perhaps  she  may  find  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion, if  &he  ever  reflects,  that  it  is  the  atones  that  shine  and 
not  she  heraolf. 

Tile  ethical  ideals  of  the  best  Boeiety  include  the  man- 
ner of  malting  money  as  well  as  the  manuer  of  spending 
it.  It  must  be  made  honestly  and  spent  honestly.  It  is 
not  spending  money  hone.stly  to  entertain  fashionable 
criminals  at  dinner,  or  help  elect  a  bad  man  to  office,  or 
support  a  clergyman  too  cowardly  to  denounce  wickedueas 
in  high  places.  Woraeo  delight  in  change,  and  when 
money  becomes  plethoric  in  the  household  of  the  hitherto 
merely  wealthy,  an  eeononiic  readju-stment  neeeasarily  fol- 
lows. The  very  wealthy  woman  is  aeldoni  without  social 
aspirations.  Of  what  use  is  money  if  it  will  not  help  her 
to  shine  in  aoeietyt  It  is  in  tliis  distinction  that  Hea  her 
power,  and  power  ia  as  dear  to  her  heart  as  to  that  of  her 
husband.  If  she  cannot  mal<e  herself  couapienous  in  a 
sensible  way,  then  she  must  do  ho  along  the  lines  et  folly. 
To  see  them  act.  these  whilom  washer-women  and  serving 
men  it  may  be  they  were,  one  would  imagine  that  they  or 
Ihoir  foreheHra  ha*!  now  in  their  veins  the  imperial  purple 
of  the  Rnman  emperorB. 

There  is  ns  wide  a  distinction  between  a  woman  of 
wetJth  and  fashion  with  charming  manners  and  a  lady, 
as  there  ia  hetween  a  man  of  wealth  and  learning  or 
genius  and  a  eentleman. 

David  Graham  Phillips  ealla  (he  idle  rich  the  paraaite 
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cla88;  the  idle  poor  are  paupers.  Th«  man  and  the  woman 
are  drifting  every  day  wider  apart,  the  man  to  his  work, 
the  woman  to  her  will's.  The  faot  that  thn  highest  aim  of 
a  society  womnn  is  a  life  of  plcnaiire  is  of  less  sociological 
Hignificnnep  than  what  her  idea  of  pleasure  may  be.  Some 
find  the  greatest  pleasure  id  household  labor,  some  in 
charitable  work,  some  in  iutellcetna!  pursuits;  it  is  not  a 
life  of  g(tod  works  but  of  iilcaaure  per  se  that  is  here 
referred  to. 

When  the  newly  ricli,  aeoinp  distinction  from  nasocia- 
tion  with  eonspieiioiia  nooiol  (ifthts,  seel?  admisfliou  In  the 
charmed  cii-clo,  its  attraclious  iire  tncreaaed  by  th(?  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way.  The  merely  wealthy  sink  to 
iiisignifieance,  and  nothing  in  the  world  is  worth  while 
except  to  be  one  with  the  gay  lig-ht-hendtd  and  lii^lit-hearted. 

To  speak  of  a  class  as  the  best  society  because  of  ils 
wealth  or  because  of  its  asHiiniption  of  superiority  is  to 
speak  foolishly.  Evidently  the  best  society  is  that  out  of 
which  the  beat  proceeds.  We  cannot  logically  place  in 
that  pJitejfory  sueh  naniea  as  John  D.  Roekcfcller  and 
Lelanil  Stanford,  though  rich,  pious,  and  foimdurK  of  ecd- 
legeK,  for  though  many  are  apparently  benefited  tliereby 
the  bi'nefits  are  as  Dead  Sea  fmit.  Siieh  men  are  only  car- 
buncles of  society,  excreaeeneea  of  tlie  times. 

Society  may  he  graded  up  or  down,  good  better  bea^ 
or  bad  worse  worst.  Beginning  of  course  with  ourselrea, 
we  and  ours  being  always  best,  our  children,  our  country', 
our  religion.  They  may  bo  the  worst  children,  country,  and 
religion  in  the  world,  yet  we  nniKt  pretend  that  they  are 
the  bL>Ht,  else,  as  the  poet  says,  we  forfeit  fair  renown  and 
turn  to  dust  unsung,  which  were  a  pity.  And  if  we  would 
not  be  concentrated  all  in  .self,  and  meet  our  doom  as  such, 
we  must  eontinue  to  regard  ourselves  and  oniB  as  the  best; 
our  government  our  law-niakei-s  and  law-breakers,  the  best; 
our  high-crime  professors  and  bribers,  oUr  men  of  special 
interests,  of  trusts  monopolies  and  grafts,  our  grabbers  of 
land  and  lumber,  of  coal  iron  and  oil;  our  captors  of  rail- 
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ways  built  by  others  with  the  people's  money,  all,  all,  the 
best. 

Can  that  be  good  society  whose  eomponent  parts  ar^ 
badt  Can  it  be  good  society  whore  there  is  no  lady  and  no 
gentleman f  What  is  a  gentleruan  and  what  a  lady* 
Not  good  looks,  nor  faahionabJe  clothes,  nor  fine  houses.  To 
be  a  lady  she  must  have  a  kind  heart,  a  eharitable  disposi- 
tion, and  a  toL.^ic  that  will  not  backbite  or  lell  lies.  Home 
prefer  coarseneas  to  refinement,  hnitality  to  gRntlenese,  im- 
morality to  deeeney;  people  are  made  differently.  Leave 
the  pig  to  enjoy  his  aty,  for  he  is  not  amenable  to  conven- 
tionaiities  or  crystallized  social  sentiment,  though  he  is  not 
indifferent  to  Sdcial  ostraeism;  to  moBt  animals  this  were 
a  severe  punishment. 

Why  should  we  .say  the  idle  rich?  Like  smtke^  in  Ire- 
land there  are  no  idle  rieh.    Satan  provides. 

An  aspiring  individual  biiildB  hiiuiselF  a  five  niiUion 
dollar  Louse  on  Fifth  avenue.  Why  tliis  display  ?  Is  it 
for  lioaor?  He  is  not  honored  thereby.  Is  it  for  admira- 
tion! He  is  not  admiTed  for  it,  It  is  the  house  if  any- 
thiuR  that  is  admired.  Is  it  for  esteem?  There  is  nothinjr 
estimable  about  the  man. 

As  I  havi!  said  before,  it  is  hardly  fiiir  to  distinpiiish 
by  the  tt?rm  criminal  class  the  pftLy  pickpockets  of  tlia 
slums,  the  cheap  nssassins,  the  bold  burglars,  the  chivalrous 
liighwaymeij,  IhosK  alone  for  whom  prisons  are  made,  when 
there  are  at  hand  streets  full  (if  men  in  carefid  dress  and 
with  pompous  mien,  any  one  of  whom  will  nccomplish  as 
much  evil  in  a  single  day  as  all  the  denizens  of  the  low- 
lying  districts  will  etieompass  in  a  year.  No,  it  is  aniim^ 
the  rich  and  prosperous  that  we  find  the  true  criminal 
class,  lltnSH  who  eheat  the  Kovernmeiit,  rob  the  peopip  by 
nilUions,  arifl  dynajnitc  incriminating  witnesses;  wlio  grasp 
and  Bpcnre  for  themselves  alone  the  natural  wenllh  whieh 
is  the  common  property  of  all;  bribers,  defaulters,  merger 
men,  public  offieials.  and  private  promoters;  men  who  fat- 
ten on  fraudulent  trusts,  and  with  consuramatc  cunnioe'- 
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and  lilright  of  hiiml  win  the  wealth  of  others  into  their 
f(>ckrt»,  bdU  whii  hnudlu  oUivr  pt-ople's  niODey  for  what 

will  »tick  to  th<rir  flngora. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature,  society,  tliougli 
Disraeli  did  not  know  it  whL>u  lie  luaile  his  book.  It  is 
mure  of  a  curiosity  now  tJiau  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  luorc 
curious  in  America  at  least,  if  not  ia  Kngland,  as  nothing 
can  bp  more  curious  than  the  roarinE!:s  and  rampaney  of 
the  fiiiihionable  world  attending  Ihe  coUapHc  or  crowning 
of  a  man  inheriting  monarchy. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  L'nited  States,  where  there 
is  folly  enough  for  all  the  world,  wc  find  some  six  thousand 
towns  and  cities,  each  with  its  society  of  the  several  grades, 
as  "society,"  "the  best  soeiety,"  "good  societj',"  and  "not 
in  soeiety,"  each  grade  haxdng  its  leader,  or  one  who  con- 
siders herself  such, — for  it  is  usually  a  woman,  or  may  be 
several  women,  each  one  nf  whom  is  siire  she  is  It,  and  will 
so  maintain,  bricging  forth  as  proof  diamonds  and  dreBses, 
motors,  hoi'ae  egnipages,  and  a  hot-honse  hospitality.  Some 
affect  brains  and  prattle  Omar  Khayyam  and  Brownine; 
some  display  fing:ers,  and  twang  tlic  harp;  some  the  Light 
fantjwtic  toe,  and  "Oh I  I  just  love  it"  And  whether  in 
reality,  were  there  any  reality  abmit  it,  whether  pood,  better, 
or  best,  each  is  sure  she  is  It,  the  only  perfect  It,  all  the 
others,  though  well  enough  in  their  way,  being  inferior, 
which  it  were  graceful  in  thorn  to  acknowledge. 

Thia,  io  their  own  town  or  city,  ou  their  own  hill  of 
eminence.  Let  one  cross  the  line  of  her  f|ucendom  into  the 
domain  of  another,  she  is  a  distinguished  visitor ;  in  a  larger 
city  ahe  is  a  stranger,  in  New  York  or  Newport  she  is  a  no- 
body; should  she  have  the  temerity,  even  though  she 
queened  it  over  no  mean  city  at  home,  to  cross  the  water  to 
Londou  or  Paris,  shtt  is  a  lust  soul  in  purs:atoiy.  For  what 
are  the  lii>;)iest  in  New  York  society  before  the  American 
peL'resties  in  Loiidnn,  or  the  Ajnerican  penressps  before  the 
Kngltsh  peensBcs,  or  the  English  peerpssiw  before  the 
queeOi  or  the  i^uecii  before  sisters  of  celestial  fame  ? 
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When  in  society  we  are  not  as  others  see  us,  else  wtire 
we  small  indeed  ;  in  or  out  of  society  we  are  to  ourselves  as 
we  see  ourselves,  else  we  would  Dot  bt^  at  all. 

Two  or  more  women  with  wealth  enough  to  eutertaia 
and  wit  enough  to  attract  can  deeliire  tliemaelves  high 
society  and  exclude  all  who  miglit  not  advantage  their 
scheme.  Sxclusioti  leads  to  envy  end  envy  to  adulation 
and  endless  snobbery. 

This  amart  set,  which  might  more  properly  be  called 
the  silly  set,  is  not  composed  of  the  heat  people,  though 
there  may  be  some  estimahle  persons  among  them.  They 
lead  a  sort  of  bumblebee  existence,  and  fancy  all  around 
them  are  anxioua  to  be  one  of  them,  as  indeed  many  are, 
but  not  the  better  class  of  the  community.  Women  of  mind 
as  well  as  manners,  men  who  take  life  more  seriously,  and 
have  useful  work  to  do  are  not  attracted  by  the  frivolitiea 
of  fashion,  Youn^  men  who  set  out  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  the  world  eaunot  danco  all  night  and  work  all  day. 
Henee  the  so-called  best  society  is  usaally  the  worst.  Tha 
Boeial  leaders  in  the  more  pretentious  class  are  seldom 
known  beyond  their  own  precincts,  and  have  no  recognition 
ia  fashionable  life  elsewhere. 

Each  community  has  its  own  standard  of  superiority. 
With  the  most  of  them  it  is  wealth,  that  being  the  most 
common  and  most  available.  Some  fall  back  on  ancestry, 
and  here  and  there  we  see  a  coterie  of  learned  persons,  of 
wits,  OP  artists,  who  affect  to  despise  wealth,  but  do  not. 

We  may  regard  the  high  society  crijiiinals  with  some 
degree  of  lenieney  when  we  consider  how  tlie  seeds  of 
wrong-doing  were  hroaght  and  are  kept  alive  in  their  re- 
ligion. The  teaching  of  Israel  was  to  rob,  capture,  and  kill 
all  of  another  faith,  the  effect  of  which  injunction  ha^  not 
died  out  to  this  day,  "God  bless  our  graciomi!  queen  and 
give  her  the  victory  over  all  her  enemiee/'  even  if  those 
enemies  are  fighting  for  their  homes  in  India  or  Africa,  or 
arc  refusing  good  English  opixini  in  China. 

Of  high  society  Henry  Ward  Beeeher  thufl  testifies: 
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"When  a  whole  people,  united  by  a  common  diareffard  of 
justice,  conspire  to  Jt-frautl,  avvd  we  ask  the  eauao  oC 
growing  (lishnnt'sty  ainting  the  young?  Ml-h  of  notorioxis 
iniiiionility,  wliose  tlislionesty  is  flagrant,  whose  private 
hahits  would  disgrace  llie  ditch,  are  powerfid  and  popu- 
lar. I  have  seen  a  man  stained  with  every  sin,  except 
those  which  required  courage;  into  whose  head  I  do  not 
tliink  a  pure  thought  has  entered  for  forty  years,  received 
into  ruspcctable  families  to  their  everlasting  shame." 

"New  York's  four  hundred  are  as  Sodom,"  said 
George  Chalmers,  hie[h  ehurehman  of  Philadelphia,  "To 
rule  the  smart  set  means  to  manage  gamhling  parties  and 
assist  at  divorce  proeaydings." 

Ilifh  society  breeds  low  citizenship,  the  young  man 
devotes  his  life  to  pleasure;  his  highest  thoughts  ure  of 
sport;  siily  tails  with  silly  girls  enrolls  him  in  the  smart 
set.  He  has  no  more  idea  of  political  responsibilities  than 
the  mule  has  of  musie. 

Rather  a  despicable  character  in  society  is  the  climber. 
The  desire  to  bn  with  thiwe  who  wisli  to  be  thnuj,'lit  better 
than  thuy  are  is  not  a  noble  one.  The  affectation  of  su- 
periority attracts  the  shallow-minded,  who  long  in  like 
manner  to  attract  sham  with  superior  sham.  If  in  hia 
pitiful  attempts  the  social  climber  succeeds,  it  is  only  to 
make  his  eminence  of  viitfrarity  permanent.  People  are  not 
apt  to  forget  the  ground  from  which  the  elimbei*  started. 

It  is  aad  to  see  the  briber,  once  so  honored,  now  dis- 
graced i  it  is  sad  to  see  the  defaulter,  once  so  trusted,  now 
pi]t  to  open  shajne;  but  it  is  more  sad  to  see  briber  and 
defaulter  received  in  society  like  honest  men. 

In  the  olden  time,  in  all  intelligent  and  well-regulated 
communities,  every  one  worked,  and  work  was  respectable; 
idleness  was  disgraceful.  All  this  has  changed.  The  idle 
and  profligate  plant  themselves  on  conspicuous  comers 
and  call  themselves  society,  while  all  useful  and  really 
respectable  men  and  women  who  work  are  eaid  by  thorn 
to  be  not  in  socie^.    The  absence  alike  of  poverty  and 
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wealth  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  all  uniting 
work  M-ith  respectability,  brought  all  together  on  a  plane 
of  eri^uaUty,  while  later,  as  wealth  and  idleness  increased, 
only  tlie  refuse  and  the  worthless  could  properly  call  them- 
selves in  Bociety. 

Denver  has  ft  refined  and  intelligent  people;  it  is  more 
like  Btt^ton  in  this  respect  than  any  western  eity.  Yet 
among  those  in  Denver  who  label  themselves  high  soeiety 
are  some  of  the  vilest  comiptioniBte  the  country  cnn  pro- 
duce, men  who  sell  the  souls  of  children  for  money,  and 
openly  vilify  in  vulgar  and  blasphemuuH  teriue  the  judge 
on  his  bcuch  for  attempting  their  rescue. 


Of  great  men  and  great  womfln  there  must  oeceasartly 
he  comparatively  few  in  the  world,  for  greatness  implies 
distinction.  If  all  were  rich  and  great  alike  there  would 
be  no  superiority.  Money  in  the  hands  of  one  person  is 
of  no  value  if  it  will  not  buy  the  services  of  another. 

Greatness  in  the  sense  of  distinction  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing craving  of  the  hiniian  heart.  The  desire  for  power 
is  the  maioBpring  of  all  human  activiticK,  the  priuuary 
principle  of  all  human  progress.  Nor  is  it  humanity  alone 
that  covets  digtincti&n.  Animals  and  plants  fight  for  the 
aiiprpmaey,  the  fittest  surviving. 

Plaees  as  well  as  peoples  set  up  varioua  measurements. 
To  do  nothing  and  do  it  well,  is  the  aim  of  the  Enplish- 
inan;  to  do  evil  undetected  pleases  Ihe  Frenchman,  while 
the  American  above  all  things  likts  best  lt>  make  money, 
honestly  if  practicable.  In  Turkey  the  ideal  Sultnn  is  he 
who  He<!ure8  repose,  dignified  repose. 

Ill  Europe  where  caste  is  still  strongly  marked,  not 
80  much  by  money  and  title  as  hy  blood  and  occupation. 

Lthe  really  best  society,  the  class  that  gives  the  most  anfl 
does  the  best  is  that  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
follow  some  useful  occupation,  as  statesmanship,  finance, 
or  even  high  coiiinierce  and  iiianufactoring,  as  against  an 
idle  and  dissipated  aristocracy. 
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The  city  laiigiiishvH  unlewt  rwiilfniHlipd  friwii  llief-oiintry, 
axid  i<lU;  society  falls  into  decay  uult-ss  vjvifirtl  by  tbtise 
who  w«rk. 

There  is  a  class  better  than  high  society,  whicli  ia  the 
Best  Society.  The  K-st  society  is  clistiiigtii^hed  frtiiii  high 
society  in  that  its  personnel  ia  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  men  who  work  and  arc  honest.  Some  of  them 
are  even  disposed  to  be  truthful. 

Ah  to  the  itiiire  sensible'  and  r>?liT]ed  rcalius  of  social 
intereourse  where  mind  meets  mind  to  tlie  iiupn>vnment 
of  all,  thtire  is  littl*  ot  it  lel'l.  Men  riifet  to  i-at  and  drink 
and  smoke,  women  to  dance  uud  laugh  luul  .scandalize. 
This  is  so-called  high  society,  the  more  nonsensical  and 
extravagant  it  ia  the  higher  it  ranks.  It  is  exceeded 
in  imbecility  by  only  one  class,  and  that  is  of  those 
who  regard  it,  envy  it,  and  would  like  to  he  in  it  but 
cannot. 

There  are  men  in  England  who  make  good  sociefy ; 
there  are  few  of  that  stamp  in  America,  the  older  ones 
talking  stoclcs  and  the  yoimger  ones  sport. 

The  commercial  value  of  civic  intesnty  is  a  quality 
always  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  advocacy  of  immimity 
for  high  crime  being  measured  by  the  morality  or  cupidity 
of  the  moneyed  men. 

What  eonstitutGH  good  aoeiety,  the  best  soeietyf  1  will 
tell  you.  In  the  early  gold-digging  days  San  Francisco's 
good  society  was  better  than  the  best,  better  than  any 
since  seen  there,  because  of  its  patriotism,  sin<^le-minded~ 
neas,  and  charity.  The  men  were  honest  and  (he  women 
pure  of  heart.  Vice  flaunted  its  colors  in  the  streets, 
and  crime  plied  its  trade  in  the  dark,  but  the  saviors  of 
the  city  went  their  way  untainted. 

There  was  want  and  suffering  abroad,  and  these  people, 
at  first  atrangers,  soon  heearae  friends,  drawn  together  by 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  reapi-ct.  The  women  formed 
charitable  assoeiatjons  and  the  men  built  hospitals  and 
asylums.    Their  names,  when  the  honor  roll  of  California 
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IB  called,  shauld  eomc  first, — ^IVIi-a.  Ira  P,  Ranlcin,  Mrs. 
Alfred  D(?' Witt,  Mrs.  C.  V.  GiUespip,  Mrs.  William  Lef- 
fiiigw<?n,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ross,  Mi-s.  O.  C.  Wlieeltr,  Mrs.  i\  W. 
Macondray,  Mrs.  Henry  Haight,  and  among  the  laeD, 
John  W.  Gewiy.  HhII  XfcAllisten  H.  W.  Halleck,  WiUiaai 
T.  Coleninu,  Charlfs  Gilniaii,  Stephen  Franklin. 

Th»?ap  and  such  ns  these  arc  alwuya  goml  society,  be  the 
tim<3  nuil  place  wliattvi-r  it  may. 

Marshall  Field,  a  noble  fip«cimon  of  American  man- 
hood, from  a  poor  youth — seeking  work  in  the  wet  strflflts 
of  murky  Chicago,  rises  hy  his  own  inherent  iorcn  ai 
eharaptcr  into  a  loftier  environment,  makes  a  himdred 
millions,  and  dies  of  »  hniised  heart  from  the  untimely 
death  of  a  worlhy  son,  who  leaves  a  hoy  sole  heir  to  nil. 
What  chance  has  he  to  accomplish  anything  worth  liv- 
ing for,  this  guarded  babe,  who  is  switched  off  to  Europe 
by  a  dozen  relatives  with  a  score  of  scrrants,  tlic  better 
to  spend  there  the  grandi'alher's  earnings  t 

In  the  best  Bocipty  are  still  left  Borae  shreds  of  patri* 
otiam.  Among  the  young  men  are  some  who  will  go  ont 
and  work  for  pure  politics,  not  wanting  office.  Among 
the  ddera  are  some  that  are  rich  and  influential  who  dia- 
courapc  immorality  and  will  not  indulge  in  briher>'. 

The  best  society  in  Aiiiei-iea  is  composed  chiefly  of 
Anicrieans  with  American  ideals.  Aliens  may  now  and 
then  come  in  from  the  cfi'itte  civilizations  of  Europe  and 
bceome  members  of  the  Iii>st  -society,  but  it  cannot  ha  ex- 
pMted  that  they  should  nt  once  fall  in  love  with  a  country 
mil  their  own.  or  enlertain  any  great  degree  of  loyalty 
and  respect  for  institutions  in  the  making  of  which  they 
had  taken  no  part. 

The  younij  men  of  the  best  society  are  ashamed  of 
idlcnesB  and  inefficiency:  they  attend  dinner  partie^i  and 
dances  but  do  not  make  o  practice  of  spending;  the  ni^ht 
in  revelry  nnd  the  day  in  bed.  The  young  women  of  this 
class  likewise  aapiru  to  a  life  of  usufulncBs.  i-emeroberini: 
that    their  (rrandniotherB    worked,    and   that    they    them- 
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selvHR  are  profitiug  by  it,  while  the  high  society  girls 
who  know  uolhing  and  can  do  nothing,  never  had  a 
grniHlnuithrr. 

It  ia  bccomiDK  somewhat  eomraou  amoQg  the  youQg 
men  even  of  hieh  society  to  affect  a  life  of  usefulness,  to 
copy  eiioiiffh  from  the  code  of  the  best  society  na  tch  adopt 
Home  of  its  virtaea,  even  to  the  learning  of  the  ppineiplea 
and  practice  of  Imsiness  ini?ttioda  and  of  setting  their 
hands  Iheretn.  Some  "o  so  far  as  to  apply  to  habits  of 
diRsipatiou  the  term  damphoolishness.  Herein  may  we 
build  up  some  hop?  for  the  future.  And  while  we  are 
about  it  we  may  as  well  hope  a  little  for  the  gay  I'oH&ils 
and  withered  dowai^rs  as  well  as  for  the  prurient  youths 
of  lascivious  ballrooms. 

A  o-lifpio  may  draw  around  itself  a  circle  within  which 
better  people  than  any  it  contains  are  excluded  for  no 
apparent  reason  than  that  they  want  to  enter,  and  they 
may  want  to  enter  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
excluded. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eentin-y  society  lias  aa-' 
sumed  it«  most  complex  form.  Following  the  civil  war 
came  reconstruction,  expanmon,  and  a  development  which 
raultiplied  wealth.  We  were  admittedly  a  ftreat  nation, 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  in  the  world,  all  of  which 
were  of  little  avail  could  not  a  proper  display  of  it  htij 
made.  Men  may  build  home-S,  women  may  carry  a  paltr 
half  million  upon  their  hacks,  if  not  left  too  bare,  whili 
government  may  send  a  bunch  of  war  ships  round  the 
world,  all  for  vain  show,  one  as  another. 

Virtue  becoming  too  tame,  vice  is  adopted  for  a  change.' 
"Punishments  established  for  the  common  people  do  not 
apply  to  ns, "  says  high  Bociety;  "our  immoralities,  oup 
dishonesties  are  swallowed  up  in  our  superiority," 

This,  then,  ig  the  whole  matter.  In  every  city,  in 
every  large  town  of  America  and  Europe  society  separates 
itself  into  eliquea  or  clasi^es,  eacli  class  having  or  pre- 
tending to   have  aome   distinctive   merit  or  demerit  not 
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possessed  by  any  one  of  the  others.  Conspicuous  anioDg 
them  is  the  coterie  composed  of  thu  highei-  or  louder  i)rt> 
tenti-ons,  sometimes  called  the  smart  8<.'l,  which  has.  wealth 
and  loves  pleasur«.  ]t  is  the  cla>a  to  which  gravitate  per- 
sons of  leisure  ambitious  of  cheap  distiin^tion.  Men  may 
or  may  not  possess  intelligence  or  culture,  but  they  are 
expected  to  be  to  some  extent  in  vogue.  Blorak  are  a 
secondary  consideration ;  even  great  criminals  may  pass, 
if  otherwise  strong  enough  and  of  good  form.  Tliia  is 
high  society;  to  he  in  or  out  of  it,  they  will  tell  you,  is 
"to  be  in  or  not  of  society.  Next  is  a  class  of  Bubstantial 
people  of  less  pretentions,  who  reg:ard  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  who  hold  to  good  morals  imd  integrity,  despis- 
ing tile  frivolities  they  are  supposed  to  be  coveting. 

To  join  the  circle  of  the  elect  one  must  adopt  their 
vices  and  submit  to  their  vulgarities.  To  continue  therein 
too  often  one  is  led  into  esceasee,  resulting  in  debauchery 
and  crime. 

The  daughter  of  the  clergyman  liaa  chargrc  of  a  child ; 
if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  have  Icesons  ahc  is  &  governess 
and  a  lady,  if  not,  she  is  a  nurse  and  no  Indy,  She  may 
stitch  or  paint  for  pleasure  but  not  for  profit;  she  may 
play  cards  for  money,  hut  not  for  money  with  which  to 
procure  necessEtit'S.  A  lady  who  works  for  a  living,  rather 
than  brg  or  steal,  is  ostracized.  Break  all  the  command- 
ments, so  that  you  are  not  found  out,  but  do  not  break  con- 
ventionalities- 
Having  exhausted  for  something  sensational  the  values 
of  eommon-sfEiKc  and  decency,  the  realms  beyond  are  en- 
tered and  all  sorts  of  bizarre  perfoniianees  are  invented, 
some  of  which  may  he  spoken  of  aloud,  as  a  wedding  in  a 
balloon,  «  dinner  on  horseback,  a  poverty  social.  And  all 
the  while  the  brainless  flutterers  in  fine  raiment  seem  to 
imagine  themselves  the  attraction  when  it  is  only  the  fine 
raiment  or  the  absence  of  it. 

Nowhere  can  we  find  a  more  complex  society  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  nowhere  is  to  bo  found  better  bo- 
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oiety  Ihaii  our  best.  Jt  is  uatural,  inU'IIeL-ttial,  iiPftllUy, 
and  fn-v  from  guile.  It  in  impruviu^  and  |)n);irf»iMivu, 
one  cannot  be  of  it,  or  long  Ici  it,  and  n'.tiuiin  inRrt. 

High  society  set*  up  for  itself  an  Dligarchy;  low  so- 
ciety drifts  into  democracy;  the  true  republic  of  culture 
and  refinement  lies  between  extremcB. 

Any  woman,  yomig  or  old,  of  modem  proclivities,  and 
who  carries  her  reputation  with  ordinary  circumspection, 
who  minglea  properly  with  kindred  spirits,  inny  set  herself 
up  as  high  eoclety,  still  striving  for  something  higher  as 
others  strive  to  get  so  high. 

All  men  are  created  free  and  e(|ual — except  snobs,  and 
they  are  equalled  only  by  other  sni»bs. 

All  are  bom  free  and  equal,  hut  they  are  not  so  five 
minutes  afterward.  All  are  born  free  and  equal;  ail  die 
free  and  equal;  but  ia  life  all  is  unequal,  and  therein  Is 
the  zest  of  it.  A  world  of  all  equalities  were  a  dead 
world,  and  therein  were  the  doom  of  stteialiam.  A  world 
without  controversy  were  stagnation,  more  imbearable 
than  human  butcheries. 

Fashion  makes  freaks  of  us  all,  and  if  we  do  not  follow 
the  fasliiou  we  are  greater  freaks  than  ever. 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  embody  all  the  idiocies  of 
humanity.  There  is  no  crime  cue  will  not  commit,  no 
hideousness  one  will  not  undergo,  no  suffering  one  will 
not  endure  rather  than  not  be  in  the  fashion. 

Freak  fashions  are  adopted  in  order  tu  attract  the  aye 
of  others,  and  the  more  pronouneed  the  freak  the  more 
eym.  are  attracted. 

Probably  the  greatest  crime  of  high  society  is  to  make- 
idlenesH  appear  the  better  part,  or  if  not  striving  to  make 
converts  to  idleness,  at  leatit  sa  living  as  to  inaka  idleness 
compulaoiy.  No  j'oung  woman  can  dance  and  laugh  her 
life  through,  and  become  a  fit  wife  for  any  self -respecting 
man,  rich  or  poor. 

England's  aristocracy  ceased  working  with  its  hands 
some  centuries  ago;  America's  aristocracy  worked  on  and 
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openly  iiatil  after  the  civil  war,  when  it  found  the  liead 
the  more  profitable  nieiitber.  Otht-ra  are  atill  working 
with  Ihi^ir  hands  whfi  are  yet  to  appear. 

Work  is  the  redeemer  ef  tha  race;  luxury  and  laziness 
lead  tn  dwith.  God  and  nature  labor  eeasalessly;  the  whole 
universe  in  in  a  state  of  endless  unrest.  Only  iiiaii,  worth- 
less men  and  women,  the  idle  rich,  clotlied  anil  fed  by  the 
laljor  of  othei-s,  rest  and  rot. 

Service  is  prouoimci^  degrading.  The  servant  was  not 
long  since  a  stave.  A  servant  dislikes  to  wait  npon  a  servant. 

There  arc  grades  of  servile  tabor.  In  society  a  woman 
must  be  as  worthless  as  possible;  if  she  does  any  thing 
useful  outside  of  her  domestic  duties  she  loses  caste;  if 
she  takes  pay  for  her  work  she  is  ostracized. 

Wealthy  boys  have  been  known  to  work,  to  improve 
their  minds  and  increase  their  usefulness;  he  who  is  not 
prepared  to  do  this,  better  sell  all  that  he  hath  and  gamble 
away  the  money. 

Let  not  the  reader  regard  this  Retrospection  aa  A 
Sombre  Rtrain  of  ptssiniisni.  or  as  proans  from  the  pit  of 
Acheron,  The  writer  is  of  hopeful  temperament.  lie 
Bees  more  glory  in  the  future  for  his  country  than  may  be 
found  in  the  Apoealypse,  Hi?  claims,  in  treating  of  the 
pa«t  and  present,  the  moderate  ability  nC  reoo^'nizing  the 
elements  of  life  and  the  elements  of  deatli,  and  of  know- 
ing bad  men  when  hi'  sees  them,  whether  iu  tht:  »plierea 
of  eapitul  or  labor,  whether  bankers,  liribeitt,  or  biiUilozera. 

Of  good  society,  of  the  best  in  the  world,  pnre  and 
intellieent  women  and  honest  and  able  men,  there  is  in 
these  United  States  a  thousand  times  more  than  of  that 
eorruptiou  called  high  society.  And  because  this  eorrup- 
tioD  affords  few  pleasinfi  thoni,'htB  to  the  healthy  mind  is 
no  rttastm  for  uot  denuuncing  it. 
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SINCE  in  the  economies  of  nature  it  is  dt^preed  that 
every  person  born  into  tlie  workl  shall  draw  hia  fill 
from  the  sources  of  knowledge,  each  for  himself,  aad  by 
bIow  d^rees  as  he  is  able  to  retain  the  immortal  truths, 
it  is  clearly  to  he  seen  that  if  any  considerable  progress 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  short  lifetime  aUowed,  contimwl 
assistance  Ib  necessary  all  along  the  line  from  those  who 
go  before  to  those  who  come  after. 

Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men  it  is  wasteful  <hi 
the  part  of  nature,  or  would  so  sewn  wptp  it  not  tnie  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  nature  to  be  wnsteful,  forever  making 
oceans  of  little  fish  to  feed  the  biff  fish  which  are  good 
for  nothing  when  fed,  not  to  mention  the  begemmed  cav- 
erns and  the  forests  of  unseen  blushing  flowers,  and  were 
it  not  true  that  with  nature  time  and  eternity  are  one; 
it  seems  a  wante,  I  say  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
inherit  and  utilize  the  learning  of  our  forebears,  as  we 
inherit  farms  and  merehandise,  but  that  the  past  should 
be  lost  to  the  future  save  only  the  little  that  is  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  another,  or  wrapped  in  books  and 
preserved  in  the  world's  storehouses  of  human  experiences. 

What  is  waste  in  education?  What  is  waste  of  any 
sortt  We  are  told  that  no  atom  of  substance  or  strand 
of  force  ever  drops  out  of  the  universe;  wherefore  there 
is  no  waste.  Sport  is  not  waste;  is  vie^T  Surely  time, 
which  is  neither  substance  nor  force,  and  which  with 
mortals  ia  limited,  may  he  wasted,  and  he  who  eats  to 
ghittouy  or  drinks  to  drunkenness  wa-stes  his  strength,  as 
be  who  sella  his  honor  wastes  his  manhood. 
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We  bIiouM  not  regnrd  the  time  and  money  spent  in 
eiperimenlnl,  if  laudable  and  sensible  eifort  as  wasted. 
Waste  in  eduoation,  I  nhould  say,  is  where  the  education, 
or  the  effort,  is  more  harmful  than  beneficial,  and  that 
Bueh  eouditiona  sometimes  exist  under  the  present  loose 
and  Jiiuibering  systenig  it  is  not  difficult  to  see. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  thnt  knowledge 
gives  the  power  to  mind  over  matter;  that  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  civilization;  that  education  is  the  backbone 
of  the  Republic,  that  Bchools  are  the  bulwark  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  rest. 

Self-evidi-nt  also  ate  the  facts  to  thoae  who  will  see 
them  that  education  ia  worth  all  it  costs,  though  it  costs 
many  times  more  than  it  would  under  better  systems; 
that  there  ia  more  education  of  some  kinds  than  ia  good 
for  the  people,  and  that  so  many  free  schools  and  free 
universities  are  not  conduoive  to  the  highest  well-being 
of  aoeiety.  Mayhap,  also,  the  wise  ones  of  the  not  too 
distant  future  will  look  back  and  wonder  how  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  not  see  that  half  of  their  free 
higher  education  is.  worse  than  thrown  away. 

All  the  same  education  is  imperative,  though  what  one 
Icnms  in  the  school  is  the  least  necessniy  of  the  knowl- 
edge reqiiLi'iid  for  a  successful  career  through  life.  Aca* 
deniie  facta  alone  are  a  small  part  of  education. 

Education  with  us  is  an  ohst-ssioti.  Know  thyself;  en- 
lurg«  and  stn.*ngthi-n  your  uiputal  powers;  there  is  no  otlier 
way  of  approach  to  the  higher  American  ideals. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  education?  Is  it  to  make  men 
better  or  only  brighter?  What  is  the  purpose  of  religion  f 
Ia  it  to  make  men  moral  or  only  superstitious  t  How  are 
thtte  two  social  forces  at  present  working  in  the  United 
States  of  America?  Are  people  beroming  better  or  only 
abler  and  more  subtle?  Are  they  becoming  more  moral 
or  only  hugging  the  more  desperately  to  ancient  super- 
stitiotiH  f 

The  clergyman  tells  us  that  the  salvation  of  the  state 
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Teats  upon  the  church.  Tlie  educator  declares  that  the 
refonnatiou  of  tlu!  criinina)  lies  in  education.  ChrlsliaJi- 
ity,  recogniziid  as  the  hi>;liest  uud  purest  form  of  rehjjioD, 
hits  been  in  oimratiou  for  nearly  two  thousaud  years.  It 
ha^  brought  to  !?Ticl!  ninoy  nations;  thos^  which  it  has 
savfld,  whatever  that  may  mean,  can  be  discerned  only 
by  the  eyea  u£  faith.  As  for  education,  it  ia  nowhere  inore 
hif-'ldy  houor^il,  and  has  iiowhprt>  mitde  j;reater  progress 
than  iu  the  United  States,  -Rhere  eriTiie  in  hiyh  plaees  has 
kept  not  only  ahreaat  but  often  well  in  advance  of  it. 

Why  not  apply  business  methods  to  etlucfltion  as  well 
aa  to  labor  prolilems  or  to  government?  It  is  only  calling 
to  our  aid  the  exercise  of  common -senae. 

Education  to  be  worth  anything  must  be  practical 
rathei"  than  formal.  A  hundred  years  ago  to  learn  a  little 
Latin  was  education;  with  it  one  might  go  forth  into  the 
world  an  educated  gentleman ;  nor  ean  we  say  that  a 
kuowledfie  of  horse-shoeing  would  have  served  hiui  better 
when  tlie  Latin  and  not  the  horse-shoeing  waa  the  hall- 
mark of  iutelleetnal  intercourse. 

So  may  our  present  ayatem  appear  to  others  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

Three-fourths  of  thoKe  who  are  attending  hi|;h  .school 
or  saiuitering  through  a  free  university  shnukl  l>e  at  work 
on  the  fano  or  in  a  factory.  Agriculture  as  well  as  mann- 
fnelures  suffers  from  the  inefficiency  and  high  enst  of  labor. 
The  tendency  of  the  farmer's  sons  and  daughters  ia  to 
abandon  parents  and  the  homestead  m  soon  as  they  be- 
come of  much  use  to  them,  and  take  up  with  town  life 
where  the  opportunities  for  both  good  and  evil  are  greater 
than  in  the  country. 

It  were  better  for  the  young  if  less  were  done  for  them 
and  they  wei'e  rerjuired  to  do  move  for  themselves. 

Why  should  the  state  give  a  university  education  free 
wheu  the  result  is  only  injury  botli  to  the  state  aud  to  the 
individual?  The  examiner  cannot  tell  how  tbc  api)lieaul 
will  turn  out,  but  he  can  make  up  his  iniod  to  sonie 
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thui)?s  and  give  orders  aeeordmgly.  One  cannot  tell  a 
Ruef  iit  the  Ijeiiinniug,  else  in  liis  case  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  edut-ation  mi^lit  liave  been  saved,  but  the  franchises 
he  stole,  tlie  cost  of  trial  and  irapnsonment, — the  cost  to 
the  public  of  this  one  Httle  rascal  alone  amounts  at  least 
tu  half  a  uiillinn  dollars. 

On  every  aide  we  see  thousands  of  young  men  wlioae 
lives  have  biM'n  spoiled  by  college  life,  not  necessarily  by 
idkme&s  or  dissipation,  but  by  the  en-oneoTis  concpption 
of  ideals  and  the  misdirectGd  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
faiit^ied  benefits.  The  evil  comes  not  so  much  from  bad 
habits  contractefl  at  college  as  from  lack  of  good  and  use- 
ful habita  which  might  elaewhere  have  been  formed  under 
other  and  more  favorohle  conditions. 

To  the  youth  whose  financial  future  is  secured  to  him, 
who  has  a  place  awaiting  him  in  his  father's  factoiy  or 
office,  and  to  whom  busiuess  is  to  be  a  pastime  rather  than 
food-provider,  the  higher  education  is  not  harmful,  as  tlie 
time  and  labor  spent  upon  it  may  be  well  afforded;  but 
let  him  shun  the  university  who  has  his  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world  unless  he  is  sure  of  abilities  frr  above  the 
average.  Otherwise  he  lays  out  for  himself  an  impecuni- 
ous life  of  unrewarded  effort,  of  no  value  to  himeelf  or 
to  any  one  else. 

And  would  not  the  university  do  well  instead  of  spend- 
ing its  rosonrces  teaching  idiots  at  home  and  heathen 
abroad,  to  use  some  discrimination  as  to  whom  and  what 
quality  it  is  worth  while  to  receive,  and  not  spoil  so  many 
good  farm  hands  and  mechanics. 

Many  and  great  evils,  many  a  sad  failure  io  life 
miglifc  bo  avoided  were  every  young  man  who  presented 
himself  BA  a  candidate  for  a  four  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  state  made  to  pass  through  a 
thorough  examination  by  one  worldly  wise  of  clear  dis- 
cernment and  practical  good  sense,  as  to  his  capabilities 
and  as  to  why  he  was  there,  what  be  had  left  behind,  and 
what  he  aimed  to  accompliali. 
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If  the  examiner  did  his  daty,  three-fourths  of  lli 
who  applied  would  be  sent  away  with  kind  words  of  ad- 
vice, wbieh  if  followed  would  lead  the  iispirant  for  easy 
fame  into  happier  aad  moro  «uci?es.sfnl  wnys  thaa  trailing 
through  objectless  coorees  of  irrelevant  studies,  finally  to 
be  pitflbinl  out  into  the  world  at  the  tail  of  the  machine, 
of  far  less  value  to  himself  or  others  thao  when  he  began. 

Then  thoae  that  rcuiaiut:d  elioald  be  charged  a  moderate 
tuition,  lesl  they  learned  to  value  lit^btly  what  bad  cost 
them  nothing.  In  a  word,  let  rudimentary  education  be 
ample  and  free,  and  leave  the  higher  reahua  of  ciTort  to 
th«)se  who  show  some  promise  of  beiiip  able  to  cope  with 
higher  things  and  to  meet  the  new  diffiouUies  wbieh  there 
present  themselves  with  some  promise  of  suet-ess.  Thus 
much  more  good  will  be  accomplished,  and  some  of  the 
thousands  of  disasters  and  failures  following  a  college 
course  may  be  escaped. 

More  serious  than  all  else  as  the  reanlt  o£  over-educa^ 
tion  is  the  depopulation  of  the  nirnl  districts  and  over- 
crowding of  the  cities.  About  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  urban,  one-t^nth  of  the  ninety  millions 
OGcupying'  three  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago. Producers  are  needed  in  our  country  rather  than 
profcsfiors. — more  work  and  leas  taik. 

Farming  is  an  independent  and  honorable  occupation. 
Not  one-half  of  our  available  lands  is  utilized.  There 
are  very  few  good  reliable  farm  hands  to  be  found  among 
the  farmers,  in  some  quarters  none  at  all.  Boys  and  girls 
by  scraping  together  enough  in  oat  nianage  to  lonngo 
through  a  course  of  study,  at  the  end  of  which  they  call 
themselves  eduealed,  take  a  eheap  room  for  an  office,  and 
distress  Ihemselvea  and  others  for  the  rett  of  their  lives. 
Some  call  this  sort  of  thing  laudable  ambition. 

As  to  the  young  women  who  choose  a  riotous  life  of 
innocent  enjoyment  to  the  quieter  duties  of  domesticity, 
they  are  already  largely  spoiled  by  indulgent  parents  be- 
fore leaving  home.    The  parlor  and  the  piano,  yoimg  men 
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and  antunmbiles.  tlitww  art'  their  province.  Leaving  to 
t-lipir  motlier  the  kitcheu  work  and  their  father  at  the 
plow,  they  tlieiiiselves  knowing  Sittlc  and  caring  less  about 
how  to  cook  or  sew  or  do  anything  useful,  they  are  going 
m  for  the  liiirher  education,  they  say.  the  csthetio  life,  as 
they  call  a  aiiiatter  of  foreign  languagta,  some  cheap  phi- 
osophy,  and  a  little  poor  play-aeting  and  society  raannera, 
jnsl  pnoiifih  to  make  them  nshaincd  of  thsir  pnrents,  who 
henceforth  jind  forever  are  to  rontinne  the  work  that  is  to 
support  the  useless  daughter  in  idleness. 

And  llm  town  boy,  after  his  college  days  are  over,  when 
urged  to  choose  an  occupation  and  go  to  work  by  a  parent 
who  believes  in  work  for  work's  sake,  where  there  is  no 
other  incentive,  who  sees  in  work  the  great  eivjlizer  and 
panacea,  end  the  only  one,  my  young  gentleman  from 
Harvard  says,  "I  will  play  porter  and  errand  boy  at  thirty 
dollars  a  month  if  you  want  nie  to,  but  I  would  rather  live 
on  my  modorate  allowance  and  enjoy  life  as  I  go  along  if 
you  don't  mind." 

Needless  to  say.  the  parent  mibsides,  seeing  nothing  in 
the  situation  of  that  spirit  of  sucefss  wiiich  impels  the 
ambitious  hoy  to  pick  up  pine  oil  the  aide-walk,  polish  Up 
the  handle  o£  the  big  front  door,  and  marry  the  banker's 
tlaug:hter. 

In  times  past  when  to  know  Latin  and  Greek  was  an 
♦"dneation,  it  wax  still  worse,  as  education  denoted  tlie 
gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  ipso  facto  was  excluded 
from  any  useful  occupation.  It  took  even  educators  a 
long  time  to  leani  that  there  is  no  knowledge  wrapped  up 
in  a  language,  living  or  dead.  It  is  bepinning  to  be  pretty 
■well  understood,  further,  that  there  is  but  little  knowledge 
in  a  cnllege  cducHtion;  that  boys  are  sent  to  the  university 
to  learn  how  to  learn,  and  to  make  pleasant  op  profitable 
acquaintances,  which  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  can 
afford  it. 

Education,  proper,  begins,  if  it  begins  at  all,  after 
leaving  the  university.    As  a  rule  it  doea  not  begin  at  all. 
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?'lui  )">ijng  pvmm,  nule  or  female,  has  gradnated.  can 
pentitu-M  H  e«rtiffciite  to  that  effect,  which  mi^t  mean 
ili>»U!lUi»ie  a«  HfTttctintf  competency  to  teach  reading  writ- 
Uitt  uhd  uritbmKtic  in  a  primary  school,  but  further  than 
tbut  Una  no  Riffniffcance  whatever.  The  Latin  learned 
wliuii  trmhmhn  m  Kone  before  he  Ib  sophomore,  and  of  all 
tiin  iitiiili<4t  from  books  little  knowledge  of  them  remains 
sftei'  (rraduHtion  for  a  profession. 

Wbitn  r«Hdy  to  practice,  the  young  man  who  has  pre- 
[wruil  liiiDNnlf  to  tlio  bmt  of  his  ability  and  with  no  amall 
IaIioi'  tliKls  thii  (lidd  occupied  and  overflowing.  In  a  Bone 
ton  \nvgi^  iiity  iiri'  n  thousand  doctors  and  two  thousand 
Uwymii,  omi-Imlf  of  whom  by  hook  or  by  crook  just  man- 
Rga  to  livi> — Hiid  it  would  not  matter  greatly  should  they 
nut  iimntidtt  to  live;  ontyqnarter  of  them  by  working  ten 
QP  tWflvp  hours  a  dny  secure  a  return  equal  to  the  wage 
(tf  n  iimolmuio  who  works  eight  hours  a  day  with  a  half 
(1«,Y  off  for  »H«t  and  rtvreation  every  week;  ten  per  cent. 
(Jf  WiV'  wliolt*  may  nmko  a  po»Kl  linng,  and  five  per  cent 
aohiovtt  dintiuvtittu  aud  a  ft^une  by  the  time  th^  are  too 
idd  t*>  (•»>>>■  thw». 

Yist.  thfiv  i»  «lwajs  roi>m  at  the  top,  but  it  is  too  often 
wiui)  rather  thitit  dettd  wt>ij;ht  that  carries  <me  there. 

Uf'tter  H  strv^itj;  uituvt  with  uo  eduoation  than  a  weak 
«ut*  ovvrl»ur\Wiu\l  with  ttsaruiu^r.  Amonsr  Amerk*as  gre«t 
uif-u  tw\^  \>i  tho  ^rv«tlv«t,  Abraham  LinovlQ  and  Benito 
Juarv'.^,  tutvl  $t.'iuv<ft>'  ttn.v  si.*h<.vl  ^hioation  at  alL 

W  i»  ^tV  tx^  sit>'  thdt  tu  t-veey  other  s:radaate  from  a 
Uui'Y^-tHitv  i(!i  a  vottu^  man  $(xut<^jl  tor  a  farmer,  s  me- 
^*hM^^^  or  »  tui^cvhai!!, 

\Vti>-  s^vUvxl*  U  tti.*C  secured  fcjwwted^  jowi  for 
WjQf  i«w  ill  aav  walk  or  "■•ze  f 

Cfev'  i*>ia.stuv>«  oi  iaowiev-^w  »  ^way^  ^eiretKiat  ami 

SiiiL      I'tii^'pw  ire  *Jie  tiaii-s  st^i'x:r^ti.  •hv  :r-fni  jf  -ntFTif 
au\l  ^K>oy    ^(v<Mj   Jxir'HiC  :•»■*  ?jr'iiac:ve  aenou.   T^ie  nust 
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appIicatioD  tu  labor  or  business  which  alone  brings  suc- 
cess. No  bttsiness  man  will  employ  a  youth  because  of  a 
college  education,  though  he  may  do  bo  in  spite  of  it. 

To  become  proficient  in  bueiness  the  boy  must  begin 
early,  say  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  he  muat 
bL'eioiiie  imbued  with  his  environment  until  pvery  d<?tail 
U  familiar,  and  the  whole  routine  is  as  a  second  nature. 
A  little  learning  there  is  better  than  too  much.  As  Father 
Tom  said  to  the  pope,  "You  put  in  the  rum,  and  you  put 
in  the  sugar,  and  every  drop  of  water  after  that  spoils 
the  pnneh." 

What  a  commentary  on  the  higher  education  is  this, 
that  Boarcely  one  who  has  aehieved  distinetion  in  rnmmerfe, 
iudiiHtry,  or  fiuauce  enjoyed  a  university  education,  and 
tliitt  in  r(;gard  t<i  our  mosl  noted  erimiuals,  giants  of  tinanee 
and  industry,  grafterH,  bribi-i-s,  government  swindlers,  and 
purchasers  of  plaee,  a  due  proportion  of  theju  are  iiollege 
graduates! 

la  it  not  the  educated  and  wealthy  rather  than  the 
illiterate  and  poor  that  bring  nations  to  degradation  an,d 
ruin?  Franee  educated  Napoleon;  England  left  Shakc- 
spt^are  tn  educate  himself. 

President  Eliot,  the  most  broad-minded  and  liberal 
of  all  America's  great  educators,  and  yet  praetical  and 
thorough  withal,  aUowed  hia  students  the  widest  latitude 
in  the  selection  of  courses  and  the  time  to  ho  spent  on 
tht-m,  whether  thrne  years  or  lour,  He  was  among  the 
first  of  New  Englandtrs  to  abolish  compulsory  chapel  and 
the  superstition  of  dead  lanyuagea.  He  tolerated  the- 
ological study,  even  permitting  Profeasor  James  to  ven- 
tilate his  spiritualiatie  fantasies,  which  he  called  psycho- 
logical philosophy.  He  furthermore  favored  on  the  part 
of  students  the  early  selection  of  a  cai'epr.  if  any  such 
they  intended  to  follow,  so  tliat  college  work  might  prove 
of  some  prscticnl  use  afterward. 

Few  of  our  foremost  educators,  as  well  as  thinking 
men  of  bnsineas,  will  now  deny  tliat  education  in  a  wrung 
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dinictiou  is  worse  than  none.  What  may  be  coniiidered  a 
wronp  (lirwtion  (lepcnds  upon  comlilions,  upon  tho  youth's 
iMtce£situ-ji  and  upon  one's  idea  of  the  vuluo  and  use  of 
time  and  money,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  let  th«  former 
drift  and  scatter  the  lntter  in  eduentional  extpavnganee  than 
in  the  extra vaganzoB  of  society  and  sportive  life;  wlietber 
it  is  better  to  waste  wealth  or  hoard  it,  or  gave  it  for  fiitare 
potentialities. 

Waste  maki-s  want,  cays  Ibe  copy  book.  But  does  itT 
Toting  mnn  iiri;  growins  wealth-msi!  in  tlipst;  latter  days 
under  the  tuition  of  graft  and  greed  on  the  part  of  their 
elders.  It  is  no  longer  the  fasliiou  among  the  more  deeejit 
of  the  young  men  to  asf^nnie  an  air  of  smEirtiiess  and  wjuan- 
der  money  for  the  fun  of  it,  as  was  in  vognij  in  the  time 
of  their  fathere.  They  do  not  inaltw  assos  of  themselves 
in  that  way.  Young  Astorbiit  now  scowls  and  growls 
when  cheated  out  of  a  cjuarter,  very  like  poorer  mortals. 

Hence  it  is  neither  neeessai-y  nor  good  form  either  to 
waste  or  hoard,  partieuhirly  to  the  extent  somewhat  com- 
mon in  America.  Here  less  waste  would  signify  less  work. 
Ipsa  wealth  ■milking  work,  leaving  niore  lime  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  esthetic.  We  are  well  within  the  mark 
when  we  say  that  more  than  half  of  all  oer  national  wealth, 
has  been  wasted,  that  which  comes  from  natural  resourcea 
as  well  as  returns  from  taxation. 

First,  there  are  hattle-ships  and  barracks,  navy  antl 
Btanding  army.  Why  arm  and  place  a  chip  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Panama  eaual  when  all  tho  nations  would  surely 
agree  to  leave  it  in  peace?  In  the  midst  of  the  ever- 
wrangling  nations  of  Europe,  Switzerland  gets  along  veiy 
well  without  army  or  navy.  I  do  not  say  that  the  United 
States  needs  neither,  but  surely  something  better  might  be 
doue  with  the  people's  money  than  to  rig  up  a  humlrcd 
million  dollnr  fleet  and  go  prancing  round  the  world  like  a 
big  Indian  in  Iiis  war  paint  hnnling  for  a  fight 

Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  great  afraid,  the  great  na- 
tions of  civilization,  is  much  the  same  as  was  that  of  the 
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savages  of  America,  each  tribe  living  in  perpetual  fear 
of  an  attack  by  its  neighbor,  and  holding  itself  in.  readiness 
aceoi'dingly. 

Then  the  great  anny  of  law^iiiakers  and  office  holders 
waste  three-fourtljs  of  their  time  in  work  to  retain  office 
or  for  reeleet-ion.  How  raiieh  of  the  people  'a  time  and  money 
did  Mr.  Taft  spend  in  his  diagraeeful  sqaiabhlc  for  reisleo 
tion,  a  matter  affecting  only  hia  private  interests  and  por- 
soual  spite!  The  horde  of  paupers  on  the  pension 
list,  how  many  of  them  or  their  fathers  or  eousina  have 
ever  sei'ved  or  done  aught  but  sponge  off  the  Republic  t 
A  most  senseless  waate  is  printing  and  loading  the  mails 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  worthless  trash,  much  of  it  never 
looked  at  by  those  to  whom  it  is  sent.  Criminals ;  in  dia- 
posing  of  them  England  accomplishes  more  in  half  the 
time  and  at  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  cost.  But  Eng- 
land's folly  is  taking  other  directions,  aa  in  competitive 
warship-building,  and  in  the  support  of  r&yalty  and  an 
idle  aristoeracy.  So  each  to  his  taste;  let  us  all  scatter 
our  follies  as  we  will.  Death  is  the  chief  factor  of  progress 
in  the  re-sowing  of  wealth. 

In  ediication  we  good  Americans  have  all  in  common  one 
good  fetish,  which  we  worship  with  a  eonataBcy  superior  to 
our  love  of  graft,  superior  to  our  greed  for  gold,  for-office, 
icT  any  kind  of  power  which  will  beat  display  the  animal- 
JHiu  still  left  in  us,  whether  or  not  it  makes  us  better  or 
wiser,  we  worship  all  the  aame.  We  tax  the  people  to 
graduate  a  Kuef,  and  send  him  forth  to  teach.  He  ia  a 
genius  and  we  are  proud  of  him,  the  little  curly  head; 
this  it  is  to  have  institutions  of  learning  on  every  street 
comer.  See  the  new  tricks  that  he  hath  up  his  aleeve; 
behold  how  men,  yea,  great  corporations,  pour  forth  money 
to  see  them,  and  how  the  young  men  admire  and  envy. 
But  gratitude  proves  too  strong  for  our  idol,  and  he  must 
iteeds  go  to  San  Quentin  and  worlt  awhile  for  the  state 
which  has  done  so  mueh  for  him. 

He   leaves  us,  however,   this  reflection,   that  for  one 
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who  goes  from  our  ujiivereities  to  the  stBte  prison  there 
arc  a  thoiis«n<l  who  do  not.  That  ia  what  eduealion  does 
for  tliein.  JiiKt  eDough  but  not  too  much.  Ruet  was  over- 
educated. 

All  men  arc  abnormal  in  odp  way  or  another,  and  all 
women,  though  an  all-rotrnd  sensible  womnn,  if  not  too 
mncfa  the  slave  of  convention,  is  less  abnormal  than  most 
mi'u,  DeHectioD  appears  most  in  those  whose  educa- 
tion and  lives  have  been  along:  a  single  line,  and  the 
ablest  men  along  their  respective  lines  are  ITie  greatest 
abnormalities. 

The  strength  and  eoneentration  required  to  aehieve  dis- 
tinction and  hold  the  mind  straight  in  a  beaten  path  tends 
to  warp  and  bi»a  of  niiud  outside  of  that  path.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  purson,  to  compare  the  pedagx>gue 
and  profe-ssor,  the  merchant  and  banker,  while  the  men 
of  law  and  of  medicine  are  notably  fault)'  in  their  opin- 
ions, whether  in  or  out  of  their  profession. 

Of  all  our  presidents  probably  the  least  abnormal  was 
Lincoln  and  the  most  ho  was  Tflft.  The  former  never 
worried  a  university,  while  the  latter  was  early  sterilized 
to  common-sense  by  smiling  conventions  and  the  erudition 
of  judicial  legerdemain.  Nor  was  it  genius  that  made 
Lincoln  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  but  honesty, 
inte^ty,  and  goodness  of  heart  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances. 

Graduates  at  the  universities  are  finished  off  as  at  a 
factory,  in  patterns,  each  class  according  to  its  kind,  in 
mind  and  body,  in  dress?  and  deportment,  the  preacher 
after  liis  kind,  the  professor  after  his  kind,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  and  the  nondescript,  each  after  his  kind. 

In  the  early  stages  of  political  science  the  taxation  of 
property  for  th(;  purposes  of  public  education  was  justified 
on  the  grnund  of  saff-guardiuK  the  well-being  of  the 
communitj';  the  educated  boy  was  leas  likely  to  grow- 
Up  a  ariuiinnl  and  iKconie  a  charge  upon  the  state  than 
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the  non-Bilucatetl  boy.  The  time  has  long  since  past  when 
any  such  escuae  was  necessary. 

Tn  what  lengths  the  edurational  fetish  will  carry  the 
American  people,  or  rather  the  aliens  who  control  the 
American  people,  it  is  difficvilt  to  say.  Substantial  citi- 
zens supply  tho  means,  the  unsubstantial  ones  supply  the 
childr<en. 

So  long  as  the  shiftlesa  voter  pan  got  sninpthing  for 
nothing,  he  will  take  nil  he  can  get.  Not  pouteat  with  the 
ordinai^y  ■branehes  of  oducation,  all  that  are  neeessnry  or 
hfiifficial,  all  that  it  in  riirht  or  proi>er  for  the  pL>opl«  to 
pfiy  for,  not  content  with  lioustr,  books,  clothing,  food, 
doctor,  and  wet-nnrse,  all  for  nothing,  they  now  aspire 
to  foreign  languages,  music  and  dancing,  and  will  soon 
expect  pound-cake,  choinpagne,  and  an  automobile.  And 
because  of  the  impecunious  voters  and  the  fetish,  no  one 
dare  say  a  word,  ao  that  the  alti'uiatic  obseaaiwn  is  likely 
to  run  ils  course. 

Where  (here  is  so  mnoh  useless  education  scattered 
about  may  not  I  in  this  conueetion  speali  o  word,  the  im- 
portance of  which  involves  no  principle  of  syntax  or 
psycholoBy,  involves  nothings  more  than  a  discordant  sound 
upon  the  ear?  It  is  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  Caii- 
fornia  eilucatora  to  the  misuse  and  wrong  pronunciation 
of  thf  Spnnish  nnmps  of  faiiiilinr  places  and  objectJ*  around 
US,  of  the  true  significanne  of  which  the  rising  generation  is 
growing  up  in  lamentable  ignorance. 

I  reTer  to  such  phrases  as  Sierra  Nevada  mouDtnins, 
the  Sierras,  Faralone  islands,  the  El  (Jajon  valley,  and 
many  others. 

Sierra  mcanB  saw,  the  uptumed  teeth  of  which  mny 
indicate  a  chain  of  mountain  peaks,  and  so  the  word  has 
come  to  sif^Bify  a  ran^e  of  mountains^  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Spanish  oountrits,  as  Sii>rra  Madre,  Sierra  de 
EBtrella,  Sierra  de  Toledo.    As  there  is  but  one  Sierra  la 
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California,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  SnoMy  Range,  it  is 
proper,  speaking  geueraliy,  to  say  the  Sierra,  but  sierras, 
or  mottDtiiiaa,  ia  meaningless,  as  there  arc  iiy  other  moun- 
tfliD  ranges  in  California  bearing  the  uatne  of  Sierra  aside 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Faralones  is  a  common  and  not  a  proper  name,  signify- 
ing islands  in  the  form  of  peaked  roclcs  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water.  As  there  is  but  one  such  group  near  San 
Francisco  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  it  is  well  to  say  the 
Faralonea,  but  not  the  Faratonu  islands.  So  the  Sierra 
Nevada  nioiintains  can  be  tranalatcd  only  as  the  Snowy 
Mountains  niouutaius. 

Cajou  meana  box;  figuratively,  a  valley,  so  in  saying 
the  El  Cajou  valley,  a  very  eomrnoQ  expression,  one  8a,y8 
the  The  Valley  Valley. 

Misprontmciation  is  stiU  more  extended.  Doubtless, 
the  Panama  canal  is  as  great  an  achievement  with  the 
first  syllable  accented  as  with  the  last,  but  if  one  carea 
to  know  how  the  natives  spoko  the  word  it  was  with  the 
last  syllable  accented,  patmmd.  a  fishing  statioo.  Bo  with 
Portola,  the  governor  himself  spoke  arid  wrote  his  name 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  an  exception  to  the 
ride,  BB  Cort&  and  Bogota  are  exceptions. 

Pinole  Is  properly  in  three  syllables,  pi-no-le. 

Americana  were  soon  laughed  out  of  saying  San  'Josy^ 
San  Jo-a-quin;  the  other  inatances  above  mentioned  are 
just  as  bad. 

In  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word  Panama 
there  is  a  double  error,  &s  without  the  accent,  following 
the  rule  it  would  be  Pan-rt»i-a.  So  with  BogotA,  which 
would  be  Bo-j;ro-taj  and  Cor-do-va  instead  of  Cordova,  and 
other  likp  instances,  sounds  to  native  ears  not  recognizable. 
As  the  natives  pronounced  the  word  Panama  with  the  last 
H  accented,  the  Spaniards  followed  them  in  so  pro- 
nouncing it.  In  Spanish  books  and  manuscripte  the  word 
is  never  without  the  nceent.  And  the  aanie  with  resrard  to 
Portola,  Bogota,  Barbara  and  many  others.     If  Porfola 
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and  Bogota  why  not  San  Josy  and  Barbara^  So  essen- 
tial is  this  aeecnl  in  the  orthography  and  orthoepy  of 
Spaiush  worda,  those  in  eonimou  use  with  us  and  othere, 
that  the  changing  of  it  from  one  letter  to  another  some- 
times changes  the  meaning  of  th«  word,  as  Cortes,  a  man's 
name;  cartes,  a  legisintive  hody.  Pbro  Robels  is  conunonly 
heard  for  Paso  Ro-bles. 

It  is  perhapH  asking  too  much  of  the  smart  people  of 
so  Jioiiriahing  a  city  as  Loa  Angelas  to  say  Los  An-hay-l«a, 
find  liftw  many  gradnat(?a  of  Stanford  say  Paylo  Alto  for 
Pah-lo  Ahl-to",  anft  .Juni-j:>pr.ro  for  Hu-nip-e-ro  Sera. 

Until  it  was  shown  that  the  Geruiana  had  thrown  in  a 
superfluous  h  into  his  name  as  Vit^^H  Bering  hiinseLf 
wrote  it,  we  saw  everywhere  the  word  Behring  as  applied 
to  the  venturesome  discoverer. 


It  is  not  ea^  to  understand  how  young  people  are  to 
be  built  up  in  honesty  and  rectitude  by  holding  before 
them  as  proper  csampleH  for  their  imitation  such  men 
as  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  or  of  the  Stanford  university. 

Wealth  alone  cannot  make  a  university.  Crime  per- 
chance creeps  in  unobserved  and  hidi«  itself  in  8a<!red 
places,  in  the  institution  whose  prtaident  and  professors 
become  apologists  for  the  crooked  ways  of  the  founder,  in 
the  church  whoee  pulpit  is  silenced  by  the  support  of  bigti 
bribers  and  grafters. 

Tainted  money;  that  is  to  say  money  stolen  from  the 
people  and  now  in  part  returned  because  the  thief  has 
more  than  h^  wants,  or  dies  childteaa,  with  no  loss  to  the 
dommon  wealth  in  coiisequeuee. 

A  poor  return  for  all  their  labor  to  see  this  wealth  for 
which  they  gave  their  aoiil  pass  into  the  hands  of  aliens. 

Those  who  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  money 
should  be  taught  to  regard  th«  man  who  gave  it  at  his  true 
worth,  not  as  a  good  and  praiseworthy  peraon,  however 
lauded  hy  hired  clergymen  and  coticge  officials. 

JaintB  Lick  made  targe    betiuasts,    yet   Lick's  mon^ 
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was  not  tainted,  only  sterilized.  Thero  vas  nothing 
tuiotrxl  iibniit  Lick,  pxccpt  his  soul. 

All  the  money  that  Carnegie  can  pile  on  Rockefeller's, 
hallowed  by  acts  of  conprees  and  the  prayers  of  baptist 
pric-sta,  panuot  build  a  Harvard  or  a  Tale,  or  plant  a 
CorOffll  in  Waahington.  "The  iron  is  enough  for  me," 
sayH  Carnegie,  "for  with  it  T  <>an  put  me  up  a  thousand 
cvrrlastini;  libnirips  witlwnit  pvpr  hnying  a  lM)ok,  with 
nildpH  itiKtitiit^n  of  miiny  kinds,  nil  Ctirot'gi*',  all  so  ninny 
monuments  to  my  superior  foresight,  a  thonsand  tomb- 
atones  scattered  the  world  over,  all  boijtrht  by  nie  with 
my  iron."  Yet  it  is  a  good  Carnegie  as  the  world  goes, 
who  in  the  name  of  books  provides  places  for  books,  which 
is  better  than  hujing  forejirn  titles  for  adopted  d;mn:hters. 
So  with  time  Scotch  cunning  erj-stallizes  into  solid  learn- 
ing to  stand  forever  as  Carnegie's  without  having  cost  him 
a  penny. 

From  the  tainted  money  and  tainted  minds  of  the 
foimdcrs,  common-place  instruction  and  the  low  standard 
of  tiniversity  life,  the  best  results  eonld  scarcely  be 
expected. 

The  founders  of  Palo  Alto,  husband  and  wife,  retained 
so!e  control  diirinjr  their  joint  lives,  which  proved  long 
enough  aiifficiently  to  etherealize  Central  Pacific  railway 
'hiornls  to  fit  the  occasion. 

Tainted  money  cannot  buy  llic  heredity  and  environ- 
ment that  developed  the  personality  of  Eli  Yale  and  John 
Harvard.  Rockefeller  may  squeeze  and  give.  Stanford 
may  KhuHlo  and  give,  but  the  atmosphere  of  a  malodorous 
personality  hovers  forever  about  tlie  place. 

When  a  rich  man  visits  a  sdiool  the  boys  envy  hint 
and  resolve  to  become  like  him.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  the 
visitor  he  is  not  introduced  as  the  great  American  appro- 
priator,  but  the  boys  soon  find  it  out  for  themselves. 

It  is  a  poor  way  to  teach  the  yonng  integrity,  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  mind  the  principles  of  honor  and 
etpiity,  a  poor  way  to  begin  an  cduealion  which  should 
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leud  upward  to  tiic  higher  moral  and  iutellectual  life  with 
such  words  as  these:  "My  son,  behoUl  these  stately  stnln- 
tures,  built  by  oue  whase  only  son  died,  lesviug  him  with- 
out a  natural  heir;  so  having  no  further  use  for  the  money 
on  ojirth,  and  unable  to  tiik«  it  with  Uim,  he  bestows  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  and  innocent,  to  teach  thpiii  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  to  cause  the  world  to 
forget  that  the  money  was  stolen. 

"I  hope  you  will  never  steal,  my  son;  it  is  well  to  get 
rich,  but  not  to  defraud, — your  father." 

"See  that  great  telescope  and  the  apparatus  around  it, 
contributed  by  a  very  rich  man,  whose  superior  ability  and 
methods  made  many  poor,  made  raen  bankrupt,  and  turned 
out  women  and  ehildreu  to  starve.  Get  rich,  my  son,  and 
teach  a  Sunday-sehool,  but  do  not  starve  little  children 
after  you  have  n:ot  all  their  father's  money." 

"Observe  that  library  hutldine  with  the  maker's  name 
on  it.  lie  calls  the  building  his  library.  He  never  buys 
hooka  but  he  gets  his  name  on  a  great  many  biiildintrs. 
Now  be  a  good  boy  and  don't  try  to  get  rich  and  cheat 
before  you  are  grown  up,  or  if  you  do,  and  you  should 
build  a  Que  library  building  with  your  name  on  it,  I  hope 
you  will  put  some  hooks  in  it  as  well." 

^^ouey  giv<^  power,  but  the  power  given  by  money 
frauihilently  obtained  can  never  be  a  power  for  good. 

The  cud  sanetiGeth  the  means,  saith  the  preacher-,  but 
there  are  preadiei-n  who  will  not  take  their  pay  for  preacii- 
ing  in  ill-gotten  gains,  and  there  arc  preachers  who  will 
not  praise  the  iniqnitoua  deeds  of  iniquit/niB  men  for 
mom-'y  wrongfully  obtainetl;  there  are  some  good  men  who 
are  ]>reachers. 

"If  you  study  for  the  ministry,  my  son,  you  will  be 
infltructed  to  be  wise  as  a  seii^ent  and  hariuIeMH  ss  a  dove. 
If  you  cannot  be  both,  and  have  to  leave  out  one,  it  may 
he  as  well  to  omit  the  dove  part.  And  shoidd  you  tnke  orcn- 
sion  to  say  eometimes  that  our  city,  like  Sodnm,  was  de- 
stroyed for  its  sins  it  is  not  neccs-sory  to  mention  the  names 


of  the  partienlar  »mnerK  of  yonr  eoDgregatMB,  or  call  to 
mind  the  fact  thiit  mme  cigh^-six  <^faurebes  were  burned. ' ' 

Like  a  ban  of  ezcommonicatioD  tainted  money  for  the 
college  taints  eTei7  one  who  enters  it,  taints  the  president 
Aod  profi-aaors,  tainta  the  atudeots  and  their  studies. 
Neither  marble  mansoleumB  nor  richly  appointed  house  of 
prayer,  or  other  paraphernalia  of  immortality  can  make 
aweet  the  air  to  thoec  who  work  for  that  which  good  men 
scorn  and  receive  their  pay  in  orphan's  cries  and  widow's 
tear*. 

Yet  among  those  who  have  come  forth  from  Stanford, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  have  be«n  many  good  men,  professors 
and  students,  who  have  heartily  and  intelligently  espoused 
the  cause  of  honest  government,  of  political  cleanliness  and 
civic  purity,  and  have  done  good  service  in  the  purification 
of  potilica. 

Most  encouraging  of  all,  the  damnable  doctrines  of  the 
reactionaries  of  corporate  capital  and  Big  Business,  the 
doctrine  of  immani^  for  high  criminalitj'  and  punish- 
ment for  Use  poor,  the  doctrine  that  the  acquisition  ot 
wealth  justifies  the  means,  the  methods  of  the  octopus  and 
the  raonuraents  of  the  founder  of  their  college  find  little 
favor  with  tlie  healUiy  young  Californians  who  attend  this 
predatory  inatitution  of  learning,  as  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents and  most  of  the  professors,  in  all  the  important 
political  iesuea  o£  the  day  are  found  active  on  the  side 
of  honesty  and  good  government. 

An  able  professor  of  Stanford  university,  Doctor  Burt 
E«tcB  Howard,  thus  speaks  of  the  applieation  of  ill-gotten 
wealth  to  the  np-bringing  of  young  men,  words  none  the 
less  noble  because  of  the  fact  that  the  worthy  professor 
draws  his  pay  from  the  lootings  of  Leland  Stanford,  the 
evil  cfTpcta  of  which  rent  upon  tlie  BliiJulLlers  uf  every 
citizen  of  this  etate,  and  of  other  states,  to  this  day. 

Says  the  profcasor:  *'The  principal  criticism  of  the 
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generosity  to  institutions  of  men  whose  great  fortimea 
have  been  obtained  by  doubtful  methods  and  through  sus- 
picious 8oiu'ces  is  not  alone  that  their  money  coMiea  coupled 
with  their  own  persona!  history,  not  tliat  the  hope  of  their 
favor  has  an  undesirable  influence  on  certain  forma  of 
teaching  and  on  the  public  utterance  of  college  officials, 
bat  that  these  gifts  of  brick  and  mortar  and  money  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  ideal  endowment  aeeui  less  valuable 
»nd  important.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  traditions 
of  our  colleges  become  largely  the  traditions  of  certain 
suspiciously  rich  men  who  made  money  and  built  build- 
ings. It  seema  likfl  the  mere  hyperbole  of  a  jealous  and 
disappointed  spirit  to  affirm  that  the  corrupt  practices 
of  the  unjustly  rich  are  less  harmful  than  their  benevo- 
lences, but  the  statement  will  bear  argument  and  furnish 
much  reason  for  belief  in  its  accuracy.  It  is  hecaiise  this 
benevolence  tends  to  create  in  the  popiilar  mind  confusion 
on  a  matter  of  morals  concerning"  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  confusion.  We  cannot  afford  to  believe  that  the 
seizing  of  special  and  unjust  privileges,  or  the  use  of  cor- 
rupt practices  or  oppression,  by  which  enormous  wealth 
is  increasingly  acquired,  may  be  excused  or  palliated  by 
public  gift  or  private  benevolence,  or  by  generosity,  how- 
ever bountiful.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  a  delayed  or 
partial  restitution  acquire  a  false  glamour,  and  under  a 
false  name  become  a  substitute  for  common  honesty." 

In  the  president  and  professora  of  the  noble  University 
of  California  are  united  in  an  eminent  degree  the  learn- 
ing and  refinement  of  the  East  with  the  independence  of 
thought  and  directness  of  the  West,  It  is  a  pleasure  ex- 
quisite and  helpful  to  breathe  the  air  of  Berkeley,  to  look 
out  under  the  purple  haze  of  a  California  niornin';  thcmgh 
the  Golden  Gate  and  into  tiie  broad  ocean  with  its  endless 
potentialities,  then  turn  and  consider  the  work  that  has 
been  done  for  future  generations,  the  University  buildings 
with  Uieic  gathered  treasures,  the  faculty,  president  and 
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professors,  with  bright  minds  appreciative  of  their  work 
and  privileges  and  ready  hands  accustomed  to  highest 
achievement.  How  shall  it  seem  to  those  who  walk  these 
gronnds  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  to-day  I 
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METaOP01JT.UJ  SAN  FHANCISCO 


YOUNG,  though  the  liair  is  sprinkled  with  gray,  and 
around  the  eyes  and  ou  the  ample  forehead  are 
eathered  wrinkles,  the  marks  of  conflict.  Artists  picture 
California  hs  a  voluptnoiis  woman.  That  is  as  may  be, 
Sau  Prancisra  is  a  strong  man;  immature,  thougli  ripe  in 
experience  beyond  his  years,  the  pathway  dark  and  Rinu- 
ous,  sometime*,  with  here  and  there  a  pitlall ;  yet  the  face 
is  fiiished  with  high  ideals  and  bright  with  promise,  the 
heart  warm  and  kind  toward  all,  and  withal  a  mind  full 
of  high  aspiratieus  and  nublc  impulses. 

No  Bcmiulus  and  Remus  h«re,  no  refugee  on  Venetian 
Bud-tiat,  this  sand-blown  son  of  the  sturdy  friaj*,  but  a 
j'outifif  giant,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  best  blood  of  all  the 
nations,  and  whose  seat  and  title  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  should  be  that  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the 
Eeouoniie  World.  For  so  nature  has  decreed,  and  man's 
interveutiou  sliall  nul  prevail  against  it.  Nature  remains, 
while  incQ  come  and  go;  nature's  laws  are  immutable, 
wliili!  man  is  but  the  vietim  of  uoceasity.  God  made  the 
bay  of  San  Franeiseo,  established  the  aoil  and  climate  of 
California,  and  threw  open  the  Golden  Gate;  man  per- 
ftirue  must  follow  the  lin^'ei-  of  destiny  lest  worse  befall. 

It's  a  pity,  even  though  it  brings  a  blush  upon  the 
bronzed  cheek  of  onr  Seraphic  Father,  that  where  ao  much 
virilily  is  required  a  city  must  re-sex  itself,  even  to  bo- 
come  aiirh  a  woman  as  Chicago  emblemizeia,  who  wears 
short  skirts,  straddlcB,  an<l  says,  "I  will." 

It  was  christened  a  man,  howsoever  at  times  it  may 
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act  like  a  woman.  Sou  of  a  saint,  if  a  saint  may  have  a 
son,  tlie  foiiter-ftithcr  a  friar,  Juuipero  Sera,  of  the  college 
of  Snn  Fernando  in  Mexico. 

As  they  journeyed  by  land  for  the  great  bay  of  which 
they  had  heard  mariners  speak,  one  of  them  said,  "We 
have  aa  yet  given  no  mission  to  our  Seraphie  Father,  Saint 
Praiieis." 

"If  Saint  Francia  wants  a  mission  let  him  ahow  ua  a 
trood  harbor,"  qiiDth  Father  .Jiioiperu. 

Otir  Srraphic  ijatnt  Froncin  showed  the  harbor  and 
got  the  misnion. 

But  before  Saint  Francie  wfls  the  Ahnighty  who  made 
this  harbor,  and  wlio  I  am  eonstrained  to  believe  made  it 
for  sonic  purpose  befitting  Bainte  and  sinners  alike. 

Quite  unexpectedly  these  Franciscan  friars  found 
themselves  camping  in  the  chaparral  overlooking  the  Gold> 
en  Gate.  Their  order  had  been  the  first  to  enter  Lower 
California  with  the  Jesuite,  1596-16S3.  but  when  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767  the  Dominicans 
claimed  the  right  to  share  in  the  -work,  the  Franciscans 
said,  "JJeave  us  Upper  California  and  we  will  give  you  the 
Peninsula  entirely  to  yourselves,  with  all  of  our  property 
aB  W(>11  as  the  miaslons  of  the  Jesuits,'*  and  so  it  was 
arranged. 

A  brief  biography  of  San  Francisco  might  read  Hk< 
this:    Age,   three-fjuarters    of   a    centur>' ;    population,    atj 
present  call  it  half  a  million,  in  the  future,  if  far  enough' 
distant,  ten  milliona;  begins  life  as  a  hide  and  tallow 
town  oflUed  Yerba  Buena  with  one  white  tent  in  1835;  a 
year  later  sees  a  small  frame  house  added,  in  which  two 
years  after  a  child  ia  born;  population  in  1842,  196; 
1847,  451;  in  1848,  850,  occupying  200  board  and  clolh^ 
houses;  "fall  of  '4^  and  spring  of  '50,"  50,000,  variant/ 
and  500  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Then  out  of  the  mist  eomc  Sam  Brnnnan  and  his  Mor- 
mons; up  from  the  mud  arise  Mike  Bcrae  and  Emperor 
Norton;  James  Lick  appears,  and  Mark  Twain,  and  Noahl 
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Brooks,  while  pulilicaiiB  and  sLnners  come  in  from  over 
the  mountains  and  ont  of  the  east.  Bartktt,  the  first 
alcaldi',  chaDg*«  th«  uame  of  (he  town  to  that  of  the  bay. 
A  spasm  of  crime  is  followed  by  a  spasm  of  extermina- 
tion; enter  Isanc  Bhisome,  exit  Billy  Mulligan,  and  the 
city  prot^eeds  is  pace, 

James  Lick  waa  a  man  bom  out  of  harmony  with  the 
universe,  a  discord  in  the  remsic  of  the  spheres.  He  hated 
God  and  God  ropentod  having  madB  him.  Ha  hated  all 
his  relatives,  because  they  were  his  relatives,  and  little 
wnndpr  he  hated  them  if  they  vievp  like  hini.  He  hated 
his  illegitimate  son,  and  would  have  hated  him  more  had 
he  been  fairly  born. 

Yet  James  Lick  was  not  a  tad  man  as  bad  men  go 
nowadays.  He  made  his  money  honestly,  kopt  no  cor- 
ruption fund,  and  left  it  decently  when  he  died;  left  it 
with  regrnt,  not  bo  much  from  love  of  it,  as  beeause  it 
troubled  him  that  any  one  should  be  benefited  by  it. 

He  was  in  no  respect  a  typical  Californian,  for  Cftli- 
fornians  in  the  early  days  were  not»cranks ;  if  so  be  any 
one  should  begin  in  that  way  the  crankiness  would  soon 
be  taken  out  of  him.  He  came  to  Cjilifomia  from  South 
Ameriefl  in  1849  with  thirty  thousand  dollars  which  he 
had  made  in  pianos,  and  built  a  Hour-mill  at  San  Jose. 
A  miller  had  once  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
because  of  Ids  poverty.  "I  will  show  him  some  day,"  said 
Lick.  So  to  show  him  he  lined  his  San  Jose  mill  with 
polished  niahotrany,  thongh  the  recalcitrate  parent  was 
many  leagni'^  away. 

Sand-lots  in  those  dnys  could  be  bought  by  the  front 
vara,  and  western  addition  acreage  aa  dairy  farms.  Lick 
bought  some  varas,  built  the  Lick  house,  lived  and  died 
there,  and  erelong  was  worth  seven  millions.  Seven  mil- 
lions in  1860  were  equivaluiit  to  seventy  millions  in  1910. 

"Wliat  shall  I  do  with  nil  this  money  T"  he  groaned, 
as  D.  J.  Staples  snt  benide  him  as  he  lay  dying. 

Staples  aiiggcaled  several  things   he  might  give  pos- 
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teritj-  to  play  with,  as  n  telescope,  public  Iiiiths,  ii  foundling 
depot;  the  Societj'  of  Inourables,  ctunmoaly  called  the  Pio- 
neers, were  always  in  need  of  drink  money,  and  the  Aend- 
emy  of  Seienoe  >i«d  biifrs  tn  bny. 

"How  would  it  do  to  take  a  hundrrd  vtira  lot  and 
get  tipon  it  monuments  to  all  my  relatives  and  ancestors; 
it  would  fill  the  livinc  ones  with  such  refreshing  rage  to 
see  the  money  thus  spent  wfaicli  I  might  have  given  to 
them." 

"Yes,"  said  Staples,  **and  label  it  the  Garden  of  the 
Spooks." 

It's  a  pity  Staples  laughed  him  out  of  it,  as  it  would 
eome  in  handy  now  as  part  of  the  j,'reat  show. 

Seeing  a  row  of  doctors  seated  agrainst  the  wall  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  room,  wailinff  Cor  thy  la&t  prent 
change— Doctor  Whitney.  Doctor  Tnlaud,  Doctor  Sharp, 
and  others,  all  of  siifSiiient  standing  to  send  in  a  respect- 
able bill — he  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  after  staring  at 
them  for  a  moment,  cried  out.  "What  in  hell  are  yon  all 
doing  here?  Get  out!"  And  the  men  of  medicine  inconti- 
nently took  theii"  departure. 

And  to  this  day  from  the  top  of  Mount  Tlamilton 
learned  men,  modern  star-gazers,  look  through  the  Tjiek 
teleacope  and  see  thirty  thousand  new  worlds  iu  a  single 
night,  but  they  see  no  Lick  there. 


It  is  rcraarkable  how  ignorant  are  people  of  the  east 
and  elsewhere  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  Paeifie 
coast,  or  if  not  ignorant  then  how  inditferont.  A  slight 
earthquake  in  whicli  two  or  three  pedestrians  misy  ho 
hurt  by  a  falling  cornice  will  send  a  thousand  per80i)s| 
rushing  to  the  Atlantic  side  there  tn  encomiter  a  blizzard, 
a  flood,  or  a  hot  wave  killing  a  hundred  a  day. 

There  is  no  spot  of  earth  where  there  arc  fewer  casual- 
ties. No  enervating  heat,  no  freezing  ciol^l ;  no  aun-strokes, 
clectricnl  storms,  or  bogs  of  malaria;  no  dcvnstating  floods, 
no  cyclones  or  tornadoes;  no  famine  or  pestilence.    Two 
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tottering  old  women  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  temblor 
of  nioil<-'rA,te  foruo  will  emise  ^rpRtt'C  conBter nation  throuf^Ii- 
uut  Cbriateudum  Uiaii  a  thousand  slaiu  in  a  single  day  in 
Naw  York  PhilaLU-lphia  and  Chicago  by  eim-strokes  and 
thiinder-stornis  alone.  The  oflicial  ri'poi-t  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  190(1  gives  '2GG  killed  by  falliug  walla,  and  all 
the  deaths  from  pai'thquakes  along  all  the  centuries,  tiint 
history  and  tradition  can  give,  includini?  the  above,  will 
not  bring  the  number  up  to  300.  The  town  has  ncvop 
poaed  aa  a  pl&asure  resort,  but  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
wherrj  a  summer  or  winter  can  be  ptissod  more  eomfortably. 

Cities  that  were  tnade  by  men  in  their  turn  became  the 
makers  of  men,  and  unless  established  upon  principles  of 
equity  neither  can  endure.  So  have  passed  to  their  ac- 
counting: Carthage  and  Palmyra,  Babylon  the  great  has 
fallen,  Nineveli  is  called  to  death  or  repentance  for  her 
sins. 

Whatever  we  who  love  San  Praneiseo,  who  have  always 
lived  there  and  have  always  loved,  she  whose  life  has  been 
our  lifi'.  whose  early  aeldevemeula  fired  our  youthful  blooi! 
and  whose  later  successes  brought  raaturer  pride,  what- 
ever we  can  claim  for  her,  whatever  we  may  fear,  we  feel 
Hiire  that  the  hateful  megrims  of  her  adolescence  have 
passed,  and  that  our  best  men,  that  all  men,  thoae  whom 
■we  have  lovod  and  hnted  with  a  hearty  love  and  a  holy 
hatred,  will  bethink  theuisolves  of  their  city  and  of  their 
duty  in  these  days  of  her  great  regeneratiun. 

Six  times  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  prior  to  the 
great  conflagration  of  190S,  though  there  are  few  to-day 
who  realize  it,  or  even  know  of  it.  Six  several  tiindu 
many  of  the  iuliabitanta  lost  their  all  and  were  forced  to 
b^in  life  anew.  Six  several  times  hope  revived  and  tho 
necessary  courage  came,  eourage  not  only  to  do  again,  but 
to  do  better  than  before.  True,  men  were  younger  then, 
they  had  not  so  murh  to  lose,  they  could  not  ehooso  but 
hope.  Yet  at  every  one  of  these  fires  there  was  propor- 
tionately greater  losH  and  suffering  than  at  the  last  grand 
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catastropTie.    The  mhabitantu,  many  of  them,  lost  all  th^ 
had  and  suffered  unto  deatU;  what  more  coulj  any  one  do? 

That  their  dying  was  not  comfortable  was  one  thing. 
The  wintBr  of  1849-50  was  severe.     It  was  unusually  cold 
and  rainy,  and  thp  cloth  tents  and  board  houses  st^attared 
along  the  miiddy  streets  and  over  the  bleak  diinea  afforded 
poor  protection   from   the  weather.     In  them    lay    many 
faint  with  hunger  and  suffering  with  sickness,  notably  that 
inaidious  disease,   the  Pan»ni^   fever,    which    creeps    into 
the  bonee  of  its  victima  and  lies  dorniant,  awaiting  some 
sinister  occasion  to  show  itself.     The  main  streets  were 
slush  up  to  the  knees ;  fuel  wjis  scarce,  aud  there  wag  little 
water  except  snch  as  was  held  in  the  sky.      Household 
comforts  and  eonvenienees  there  were  none.     The  wet  and 
shivering  denizens  of  the  future  metropolis  found  warmtli 
and  brightness  only  in  the  great  gambling   halls,  whose 
lamps  alone  illuminated  (he  dismal  streets.    They  sufFered, 
but  as  there  were  only  three  thousand  of  them  they  could 
not  make  the  noise  throughout  the  world  that  was  made 
by  the  later  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  first  of  these  fires  was  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1849,  consuming  the  great  gambling  Exchange,  rented  at 
$16,000  a  month,  and  the  Parker  hotme.  rented  at  $10,000. 
There  were  two  fires  on  the  4th  and  14th  of  May.  1850, 
the  work  of  ineendiaries,  which  between  them  laid  in  ashes 
the  entire  business  parts  of  the  town,  wiping  out  the  past, 
bursting  banks,  and  bankrupting  moat  of  the  merchants. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  a  year  for  insurance  money, 
as  none  of  them  were  insured ;  bo  they  gathered  up  what 
boards  they  were  able  to  obtain — lumber  was  a  dollar  a 
foot — and  were  reerecting  structures  for  incoming  gooda 
before  the  ashes  were  cold. 

Times  were  booming;  ships  were  coming  in  every  day, 
each  bringing  something  to  use  or  sell;  therefore  there  was 
on  the  ground  auffieient  property  for  a  fourth  fire  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1850,  to  foot  up  losses  of  several  milliong. 
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"With  another  4th  of  May.  1S51,  came  the  fifth  great 
fire,  and  on  the  22d  of  June  of  the  sanie.yriir  the  sixth,  the 
laat  two  eomlag:  so  Jiear  together  as  to  lay  iu  ashes  onre 
nioro  the  entire  town,  save  the  scattering  hamlets  on  the 
hillside. 

The  houses  latest  built  w«re  still  of  wood  and  cloth, 
besides  many  t^-nts.  High  winds  swept  in  over  the  dunes, 
winds  later  checked  by  park  forfstry  and  city  biiildiugfl; 
the  firenien  were  iuefScieut  and  incendiarism  wa8  easy. 
Among  the  stnicttu'es  consumed  was  the  First  Presbyterian 
ehiireh,  eoiistraeled  in  New  York  of  wood  and  sent  out  in 
sections  by  sailing  vessels. 

Other  cities  suffered  also.  Sacraniento  was  several  times 
burned,  the  flre  of  November  2,  1852,  costing  Ave  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  fire  of  1906  waa  an  experience.  It  is  well  enough 
to  undergo  oue  such  to  know  how  it  feels,  but  one  would 
not  like  them  too  often.  The  day  itself  was  not  fatal  to 
many,  but  before  the  year  was  out  thoiwands  died  in  con- 
8ef|uenee,  some  from  the  shock,  some  from  n  broken  heart 
Men  and  women  past  their  prime  found  it  bard  to  have 
their  all,  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and  saving,  sud- 
denly swept  away  leaving  them  not  a  dollar.  Without  their 
former  energy,  without  opportunity,  bueiuL'ss  connections 
severed,  broken  in  mind  body  and  estate,  tiieir  beat  couTse 
they  sfiid  was  to  die. 

It  was  a  bad  time  gcncraUy,  that  just  after  the  catas- 
trophe. Wc  were  deluged  with  tbo  bread  of  charity  while 
thG  eormorants  of  industry  preyed  upon  the  neeessitivs  of 
the  rebaildtfrs.  Congress  as  a  whole  being  no  whit  better 
than  its  component  parts.  The  price  of  building  material 
was  advnnei^d  to  fill  the  pockets  of  monopolisfa,  and  the 
concession  asked,  the  tmnpnrary  removal  of  the  duty  on 
lumber,  which  had  been  granted  to  Chicago,— wns  denied. 
Congress  seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  the  country  owed 
to  Califoraia  in  times  past,  more  especially  representalives 
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from  the  sontlicrn  states.  Thurc  was  little  civic  pride  and 
3ms  palrioti^m  at  hnme.  The  octo]>ns  hcM  the  covintry  and 
aliens  filled  the  public  oflfiecs.  The  newspapers  sold  them- 
selves to  high  crime  nnd  liigh  crime  sold  the  city.  In  high 
society  the  worst  iiiialities  came  to  the  surface,  and  in  low 
Kociely  were  fouud  dregs.  "(Jo  to,"  thvy  cried,  "we  will 
build  here  a  uew  city,  a  Paris  iii  America  we  will  make  it, 
and  withal  a  pkce  of  pleasure  aa  well  as  a  mart  of  com- 
merce." 

Paris  in  America !  God  save  us!  Is  that  wlia.t  we  want  ? 
Paris  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  America.  Gay,  fiutterin-r, 
holluw,  bloodless,  soulless,  Paris  and  MeCarthy;  Paris  jinU 
Sehmitz  and  IliiL'f,  with  Ibe  lords  of  high  ^'radn  labor  and 
the  lords  of  high  erime  for  niiuisltrs  and  satellites. 

There  whs  talk  at  first  nf  layiag  out  the  city  anew,  with 
liouJevards  radiating  from  a  civic  centre  and  encircling  tiie 
Hurrrjimdiutr  lulls.  Some  slight  improvenienls  were  iriadi*, 
but  uotliing  like  the  bcautification  at  first  proposed  was  ac- 
complished, though  tlic  directors  of  the  fair  promised  that 
something  should  be  done  later.  The  buildings,  of  course, 
were  of  a  better  class  than  those  destroyed,  with  rents  eor- 
reapnndingly  increased,  owing  to  increased  coat  of  bniM- 
ing  and  increased  taxes  and  insurance.  The  civic  centre 
laid  out  at  Market  and  Van  Ncas  waa  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

Never  had  women  so  much  money  to  spend;  never  were 
men  and  women  so  extravagant.  Automobiles  and  dress; 
poker  for  the  sportive,  bridge  for  the  brainless. 

California  has  more  motor  machines  to  the  population 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  more  than  any  other 
state  except  New  York  with  five  times  the  population  and 
wealth.  Over  $200,000,000  bas  thus  far  been  expended, 
with  current  ex]»enses  of  $100,000,000  n  year,  piirticipHted 
in  by  many  who  can  ill  afford  it.  The  city  man  culls  it 
businKSs  and  pleasure,  while  the  fanner  without  pretend- 
ing any  excuse  morlitaprcs  his  land  and  pays  more  for  a 
raaeliinc  than  the  cost  of  the  house  lio  lives  in.    For  this 
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and  other  extravagances  there  mast  some  day  be  a 
reckon  mgr. 

As  reliabilitation  progressed  fitrangers  who  wished  to 
say  fomcthinf.'  pit'aaant  woidd  hold  up  their  hands  and  ex- 
claim :  "Wiiat  wonders!"  "You  have  done  so  much!"  As 
a  niiittPi"  (if  fact,  prognjss  was  slow,  iniieh  slower  thnn  w*> 
liad  antk'ipatcd.  The  insnrnnce  compauies  wer^  l>.iekward 
in  adjusting  chiinis,  and  it  was  over  a  year  before  any  yrent 
nuiiilicr  nf  the  lospre  knew  wliore  they  stood.  The  com- 
panies did  their  best.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  theiti,  one 
out  of  tlie  ordinary,  and  they  descrvL'  praise,  tlion-^h  they 
Were  not  backward  iu  making  reprisalB  aft<^rward.  Even 
when  all  losses  were  paid,  and  some  money  came  in  from 
abroad,  and  th(?re  were  two  or  three  huiidred  millions  to 
spend,  still  robuildinr*  was  slow,  wages  were  high,  material 
ft  monopoly,  high  eriiiiG  a  hiadranet?,  labor  leaders  in  office, 
and  bribery  and  iminorality  everywhere. 

As  I  havt'  said,  there  were  many  noble  men  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  days  of  '49  and  '50,  the  new  and  strange 
conditions  bringing  out  their  best  ns  well  as  their  worjst 
f|imlitip8;  men  who  not  only  talked  right  but  acted,  who 
"wer^e  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  public 
good — aneh  men  aa  Thomas  Starr  King-,  Thomas  H.  Selby, 
Henry  P.  Conn,  James  King  nf  William;  and  dropping  to 
seeond  grado,  William  T.  Sherman,  Thomas  O,  Larkiii,  H. 
W.  IlallL-ek,  and  John  I'arrott. 

Mining  is  a  manly  occupation;  it  stands  for  independ- 
ence and  makes  men  fL-arh^e.  At  an  early  day  the  queslioo 
wns  asked,  How  long  is  this  yield  of  gold  likely  to  contimiet 
Cominsf  to  California  in  the  third  year  of  grace,  I  found 
myaiilf  nnex]»eetedly  present  at  the  turning  of  the  tide. 
Then,  on  to  the  middle  of  the  first  decade  there  were  as 
many  home-retnrniny  as  ntwly-arriving,  and  as  many 
more  who  woiihl  have  been  glad  to  go  home  if  they  could; 
many,  alas!  with  souls  deail  within  them,  some  sodden  with 
drink  or  shivcrinij  with  pnlsiwl  hope,  destined  never  to  see 
huine  again. 
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"They  are  «U  pet4*p<Hl  out,  the  digginiss  up  tlierc,"  said 
the  old  minera  as  they  swudb  th«nnsclv<M  down  into  the 
towns.    "It  takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine  now." 

^Vs  thv  stmiiicr  O'llden  Oate  puddlt-d  out  of  Acapulco 
harbor  one  morning  in  May,  IS52,  with  IftOO  California 
bound  passpngors,  the  Wivfield  Scott  appeared  with  600 
homeward  bound,  some  with  hearts  ajriow,  othfrs  despond- 
ent, for  not  one  in  five  would  htive  twenty  dollars  in  liia 
pockot  on  i-Lafhiiiy:  huriie.  ile  spoke  true  wlin  said  that 
every  dullar  lak<:n  froiji  tlic  mines  cost  two  dollars  to  get 
it.  On  these  two  sioamers,  by  way  of  illustration,  we  may 
reckon  the  out-go  at  some  $300,000  with  small  ppoporticaa- 
ate  returns. 

In  the  eity  the  merchants,  who  had  prepared  themselves 
for  more  rather  than  less  business  and  gave  credit  reck- 
lessly to  almost  every  one  who  asked  it,  were  failing,  the 
oldest  cummercial  houses  going  like  tile  popping  of  corn. 
Many  ot"  them  had  failed  already  two  or  three  times  before 
1856,  the  frequent  fire  balancing  both  sides  of  the  ledger 
and  dosing  consignments  at  a  eingle  stroke.  There  was 
but  little  if  any  open  disgrace  attached  to  these  failures; 
all  wore  in  the  same  boat ;  every  heart  knoweth  its  own  in- 
tegrity — or  the  laek  of  it;  it  was  the  thing  expacted;  yet 
there  were  niiiuy  abnipt  teiniinations  of  busine-sa  and  de- 
partures from  the  country  by  those  who  might  have  con- 
tinued and  paid  their  debts  had  they  been  so  disposed. 

The  two  great  rival  e.^presa  companies  were  Adams  and 
company  and  WclU  Fargo  and  company.  They  had  ofiict 
in  every  pfirt  of  the  eoaat  and  carried  letters  as  well  as  pack- 
ages.  On  the  arrival  of  tbe  SaLTamento  and  Stockton  boats, 
each  attended  by  a  special  messenger,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  express  wagons  would  be  waiting  at  the 
whoi'f,  and  when  the  express-box  was  thrown  ashore  they 
would  dash  off  at  full  speed  for  their  respective  offices. 
This  was  the  idea  of  bitainess  in  those  days,  at  ail  events 
it  was  good  advei'tising  i  just  as  thti  Pariii  newsman  to-day 
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will  start  on  a  run  for  nowhere  as  soon  ns  he  gets  his  papera, 
trustJag  to  human  nature  to  call  after  him.  Adams  nnd 
eompanj'  did  a  largo  banking  as  well  as  express  business, 
and  was  cousidercd  tlie  safest  of  all  western  financial  in* 
atitntions. 

The  first  five  hundred  dnilars  I  ever  made — and  nev(;r 
has  there  been  another  such — I  deposited  with  Adams  and 
company.  "That,"  I  said,  "is  aalted  down  to  take  nifl 
home  some  day."  But  a  friend  wanting  to  use  it,  I  drew 
it  out  of  the  hsnk  for  him  only  a  day  or  two  before  it 
failed.  There  was  many  another  poor  fellow  similarly 
situated  who  was  not  bo  fortunate. 

Wells  Fargo  and  company,  frightened  over  the  failure 
of  Adams  aTid  company,  closed  their  doors  and  had  a  re- 
ceiver appoiuted,  Henry  M.  Naglee,  a  wealthy  bankrupt 
banker.  A  cooler  survey  of  their  affairs  next  day  showed 
that  suspension  was  not  necessary,  whereupon  their  re- 
ceiver WHS  requested  to  resifrn.  "Oh I  certainly,"  he  said, 
"ten  thousand  dollnrs;"  which,  considering  the  man,  and 
the  fact  that  they  eould  not  afford  to  foil  for  ten  times 
that  amount,  was  thought  to  be  getting  well  out  of  it. 

From  the  first,  and  until  intimidated  by  the  octopua, 
this  eity  had  been  composed  of  men  of  prononncetl  intel- 
liyouee  and  energy;  of  men  active  in  mind  and  body,  who 
knew  not  fear,  who  came  hither  to  aceouipUsh  something 
and  were  bent  upon  doing  it.  There  was  uo  non-working 
class,  except  thieves,  swindlers,  deniogoi^ues,  and  agitatoi-s. 
Manufactures  of  various  sorts  sprung  up  and  flourished 
until  killed  or  crippled  by  labor  leaders  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese. 

Ever  since  which  time  we  hare  been  afraid.  We  rae«t 
and  talk,  but  dare  not  say  wliat  we  think.  The  words 
"cheap  Iiibor"  are  taboo;  yet  in  our  iiearts  and  minds  we 
know  that  with  labor  restricted  by  ruiuous  resulationa  aad 
held  at  ruinous  rates  manufaetures  ennnot  prosper,  and 
that  witlioiit  manufactures  the  eity  cannot  prosper. 
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We  beat  the  air  and  cry,  "We  want  more  people,  more 
settlers,  more  farmers,  more  mechanics,  more  laborers." 
"When  the  canal  is  finished  there  will  be  a  lar^e  immigra- 
tion; all  classes  will  come,  and  we  shall  have  money,  and 
hired  servants  to  help  us  with  our  work." 

Why  are  we  forever  so  solicitous  for  more  population  f 
Are  not  a  hundred  millions  enough,  half  of  them  so  lately 
aliens  and  the  world's  refuse  1  We  have  more  people  here 
already  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  more  than  we  can 
healthily  absorb,  or  properly  govern,  or  teach  to  govern 
us.  Why  more  settlers  on  lands  they  cannot  work,  more 
farmers  with  crops  they  cannot  gather,  more  workiog-men 
to  stand  aloof  and  starve  because  the  monopolists  of  labor 
will  not  permit  them  to  work,  more  loafers  and  tramps  to 
beg  and  steal  and  fill  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  more  low- 
grade  immigrants  to  herd  in  the  cities,  fill  sweat-shops,  and 
feed  corruption  ? 

Let  us  use  a  little  common  sense,  my  influential  friends. 
Let  us  arise,  declare  our  independence,  drive  out  the  dema- 
gogic lords  of  labor,  and  give  ourselves  and  the  working- 
man  freedom. 

You  nrnat  admit,  oh  mighty  men  of  money !  who  corner 
capital,  talk  canal,  and  get  up  a  great  fair,  that  before  this 
one  question  you  stand  palsied,  afraid  to  speak,  while  your 
raw  product  goes  past  your  door'  for  manufacture  to  those 
you  have  driven  away. 

To  a  banker  one  day  I  said,  "Unlicensed  unionized  labor 
is  ruining  the  town." 

"I  know  it,  but  who  is  going  to  say  so?    I  am  not." 

To  a  merchant  I  said,  "The  labor  leaders  are  strangling 
industry. ' ' 

"I  know  it,  but  who  is  going  to  talk  about  it?"    I  am 
not." 

To  a  politician,  "We  want  cheaper  labor  for  farm  and 
factory, ' ' 

"I  know  it,  but  to  say  so  would  ruin  mo." 

"You,  yes,  perhaps;  but  would  it  ruin  a  man  to  say  so, 
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n  nma  swayed  by  fear  n^ilher  of  loss  of  votes  nor  loss  of 
business!  Did  it  ruin  tlie  men  of  Baltimore,  of  Duluth, 
of  Minneapolis,  for  them  to  say  so  ? 

So  eraveii  cupidity  runs  the  gamirt. 

So  spftke  not  he  who  said,  "I  will  drive  the  Southera 
Pftcilii!  railway  out  of  pulitiea, " 

Nor  he  who  said,  "I  will  finance  this  reform  on  one 
condition:  thnt  there  shall  be  no  ffoinc  back." 

Nor  he  who  said, ' '  I  will  put  your  mayor  and  his  h«nch- 
man  in  prison  before  the  year  ia  out." 

Nor  he  who  said,  "I  will  make  that  nost  of  criminal 
higlier-ups  shaku  in  their  ahoes  before  I  am  done  with 
them." 

Cowardice  is  an  unftt-enily  word  which  none  of  us  like 
applied  to  ouraelves.  Yet  San  Francisco  is  full  of  it,  and 
has  hccii  since  the  coming  of  tha  Central  Paciftn  railroad, 
whost'  people  brought  it  over  and  lodged  it  in  banker's 
vaultfl,  in  the  ufficiw  of  corporate  capital,  hiding  it  under 
the  deaka  of  bu8in«*a  men.  Before  this,  CaliComiana  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word;  they  were  afraid  of  nothing; 
now  we  tremble  anil  wliisper  when  we  speak  of  certain  of 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  city.  Not  so  were  the  men 
who  made  Chicaco,  who  made  Birmingham,  who  made 
Cicvc-land,  Detroit,  and  Kansas  city. 

As  we  have  not  forgotten  tliose  who  saved  the  city  and 
state  fifty  yRHFK  ayo,  Jamea  Kinfjf  of  William,  Charles 
Doane,  William  T.  Coleman,  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  their 
many  aBuweiatcRf  so  let  us  never  forget  thone  who  have 
saved  the  stain  and  rity  in  these  later  days  of  peril,  Hiram 
Johnson,  Jame.t  D.  Plielan,  lleney.  Burns.  Langdon,  Long, 
and  the  prenent  apostle  of  the  new  dispensation,  Jamea 
Rolph. 

When  the  labor  leaders  say,  "If  you  cannot  pick  your 
fniit  except  by  Asiatic  labor,  let  it  go  nnpickod;  if  you 
ennont  mdnnfaeture  with  labor  at  the  rales  fixed  by  na 
you  cim  go  without  manufactures;"  if  thi?  men  of  San 
Pranciaco  are  satisfied  to  let  it  rest  at  tliat  there  is  nothing 
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more  to  be  sttiil.  Not  only  do  tlic  better  class  of  working- 
men  rcfw*f  fnotorj"  Ifibop  for  thenisclvea,  but  they  wfufte 
it  for  their  cliii<lr<'n. 

Whila  L08  Angeles,  S«nttle,  snd  Portland  tako  and 
maintain  a  tnanly  stand  for  independence  in  indn-s-triai 
afTairs,  and  prosper  accordingly,  San  PVancisco  slinks 
away,  shirks  the  issue,  and  stifles  her  glorious  opportunities 
under  a  luad  ot  pti-suual  and  corporate  cowardice. 

The  once  st'lf-rtliaut  individualism  that  was  our  boast, 
the  indixidnalism  that  rouses  ambition  and  fost-ers  couraiJie, 
it  sRcms  has  disappeared  from  our  midst,  nr  lies  buried  in 
cliques  and  ealials.  The  individualism  of  to-day  is  differ- 
ent, holding  men  apart  and  depriving  them  of  independent 
thought  and  action,  thus  leaving  them  an  easy  pn'.y  for 
the  spoiler. 

During  thu  last  half  century  manufacturing  centres 
have  moved  from  thi?  east  to  the  mid- continent  states.  Ono 
movG  iaor«  wiil  imrry  thciii  to  the  Pacific — to  Seattle  or 
Los  Angeles,  if  labor  conditions  at  Sau  Praceisco  remain 
as  thL>y  are  now.  With  labor  frye  and  luauly,  indt-pi>ndi?nt 
bu^iui^sM  mt-a,  m«i  unselfish  uml  unafraid,  we  should  see 
the  great  inland  factories  of  tlie  United  States  raoving^  to 
Ban  Francisco,  M-hcrc  tlicy  would  have  a  perfect  climate 
and  the  bcait  of  food  p'O^sibilitiea,  and  he  stationed  upon 
Tihat  they  would  make  the  world's  highway  of  commerce 
and  industrieB. 

It  shows  what  may  ha  done,  when  we  consider  that  in 
spite  of  all  our  failures  intelligently  to  meet  the  issue  and 
properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  before  us,  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  derade  from  one  and  a  hali  billions 
to  nine  billioi].s  of  dollars. 

Let  the  iaUueatial  men  of  San  frVancisco,  wealthy  or 
otherwise,  deelnre  for  and  maintain  a  society,  a  eity,  a 
state  of  progressive  civilization  and  economic  development 
along  the  lines  of  honesty  and  morality,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  prosperity  for  all. 
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The  maniifnetiirw  of  Chicago  amounted  to  $1,281,- 
313,000  in  1909.  When  San  Pnincisen  man»factnr<?s  twice 
as  much  Uiltc  will  be  around  the  Bay  sis  millioug  of  people; 
when  four  tiines  as  much— a  matter  easy  enough  of  Hcconi- 
plislirnent  for  the  right  men  working  in  the  right  way — 
there  wjU  be  a  populiition  of  twenty  millions. 

There  are  here  at  our  door  and  in  our  midst  to-day  as 
I  i\'rite,  some  thousamls  oE  working-men,  Arncriciui 
mechjiiiics,  reapuctahlc  and  efficient,  who  f^anin  here  to 
work,  more  especially  on  the  exposition  grounds,  liut  who 
arc  held  up  nnd  prevented  by  the  labor  leaderB.  Wo  work 
to  cneouragd  immigration,  advertise  and  organize  societies 
for  that  purpose,  and  then  submit  lo  an  outrage  like  this 
witlmut  it  word  of  protfst,  ecrtnin  news|japers  even  taking 
Hides  with  the  spoilers  of  our  city. 

I  have  seen  within  the  week  of  this  writing,  soher. 
manly,  intelliirent  and  able  American  wwking-uien  hepging 
on  the  streets,  while  behind  tliL-  labor  monopoly  were  mil- 
lions worth  of  public  work  to  bu  duut;,  held  for  the  proteges 
of  unionism  at  the  modest  wage  of  from  three  to  seven 
dollars  a  day, 

Ony-tbird  of  those  who  live  by  labor,  fed  and  fattened 
on  a  wagi-  of  thn^i  to  seven  dollara  a  day,  and  the  two* 
tliirdn  will)  do  not  pay  tribute  to  the  labor  lords  thrust 
asidi;  to  shift  as  they  may. 

What  then  will  the  labor  inonoix'Iy  do,  what  will  tiie 
businpss  men  of  San  Francisco  d«  when  tin-  I'unama  steer- 
age traffic  places,  as  it  now  promiaes,  thirty  miilions  of  im- 
inigraiitfl  from  tlie  south  of  Eiirupu  on  the  Pacific  coast 
where  arc  now  but  three  nnllioita  of  peopltf 

San  Franeiscnns  may  now,  if  they  choose,  lay  the  fonn- 
datioiis  of  a  eity  the  peer  of  any  in  ancient  or  modern  tiint-ti, 
or  they  may  let  slip  ihe  opportiinily  nnd  sink  into  Ihi;  iu- 
signilieauee  that  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  cupidity  turn 
sure  to  accompUsh. 


It  in  true  that  labor  can  gain  no  coaoessioo  from  capital 
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except  by  force,  but  there  are  better  ways  of  applying 
force  than  that  employed  by  the  labor  monopolistB. 

As  it  stands  now,  every  enforced  concession  gained  by 
the  labor  leaders  reacts  on  the  working-man.  Wages  are 
advanced,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  advanced  proportionately 
more.  The  labor-day  ia  shortened,  which  is  only  a  subter- 
fuge for  a  further  advance  of  wages  while  curtailing  the 
earning  efficiency  of  the  laborer. 

It  is  not  labor  that  is  the  slave  of  wealth,  but  the  idle 
rich.  You  cannot  enslave  labor,  though  you  may  crush 
the  laborer.  The  man  of  idleness  and  luxury  is  caught  in 
the  toils  of  his  own  wealth,  while  labor  is  lord-dominator 
of  all,  snd  the  laborer  is  its  minister. 

Sentiment  is  a  fine  thing,  particularly  when  there  is 
money  in  it.  Having  annoyed  the  employer  and  bled  the 
laborer  to  the  fullest  extent,  some  of  the  federation  frater- 
nity conceived  the  happy  idea  of  organizing  tramps;  but 
as  these  noblemen  in  their  peregrinations  seemed  to  pre- 
fer their  scraps  of  bread  without  work,  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

It  is  not  possible  to  flnd  on  any  continent  or  island  a 
place  where  are  united  more  or  greater  advantages  for 
manufacturing  than  may  be  seen  around  San  Francisco 
bay. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  a  region  on  earth  more  need- 
ful of  the  products  of  manufactures  than  that  encircling 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

First  as  to  raw  material,  then  we  will  consider  the  site, 
and  finally  look  around  for  a  market. 

The  shores  of  the  Pacific  offer  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing the  world  contains,  metals,  minerals,  and  vegetable 
products,  nowhere  found  all  in  one  place,  but  which  may 
be  brought  to  a  common  industrial  centre  by  ocean  trans- 
portation at  small  cost. 

An  industrial  centre  is  essential  to  the  fullest  success. 
We  cannot  go  south  to  engage  in  the  cocoa  and  caoutchouc 
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industry,  or  north  to  franuB  bnttUt-ships;  v/v  cannot  well 
operate  pianinir-milts  in  Ytieatan,  or  foimrtrira  in  Alnska, 
or  sugJi r-rcfmeries  on  tlie  Hawaiian  islands. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  white  man  cannot  live 
ami  work  pormanently  in  tliP  tropics,  thnt  the  ri'dundant 
uealtli  of  Ijinds  under  the  equator  must  be  coutroUcd  and 
dpvplnpcd  from  cooler  latitudes  but  with  dark-skinned 
lalinr;  that  all  the  world  outside  of  Europe  is  deatiucd  to 
he  iiridf'r  the  economic  domlQiOQ  of  Eiigli^h-spuakiug  and 
RuHsian-spc'QUiug  peoples. 

During  the  last  two  deeadns  of  the  nineteenth  eontnry, 
as  Hi'ujamin  Kidd  has  shown,  nearly  live  miliionu  of  sijuurs 
inilpN  «if  the  tropieal  regions  of  the  world,  equal  in  area 
in  the  wliole  of  Europe,  were  brought  under  the  eimtrol  of 
contiiieatal  Europe  in  the  name  uf  colonial  expansion. 

The  products  of  the  temperate  zone  our  home  lands  will 
supply.  Wo  can  have  our  laruLS  in  Ihc  tropics  and  our 
faetoriea  at  San  pTducisco;  our  coffee  farms  iu  Costa  Rica, 
our  tea  and  cotton  plantations  iu  China,  cur  mines  and  ore 
reduction  works  all  around  the  ocean,  but  the  masters  of 
intiiKtry  will  remain  at  San  FraueiHeo  hay. 

Ah  to  the  site,  and  the  natural  and  artiticiat  advantages 
Bs  a  world-centre  of  industry,  it  is  iniiossiljle  to  over 
estimate  thcra.  Power  unlimited  in  the  form  of  oil  and 
electricity  are  at  hand,  »nd  all  the  otiier  natural  require- 
ments. The  bay  of  Ban  Francisco  has  a  shore  line  capable 
of  accomniodatiug  the  work  of  the  world,  where  doeUs, 
w-liarvea,  ami  warehouses  may  be  extended  ad  libitum,  and 
where  ocean  vessiHs  and  niilwsys  may  meet. 

The  climate,  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  is 
equable,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  tuniperaturo 
Beldoiii  rising  ten  degrees  above  or  falliuj;  Wn  dt^srees 
below  70°  the  year  round;  no  freezing  etdd  nor  sufToenting 
heat,  BO  that  the  laborer  may  cumfortiibly  and  healthily 
di^votc  as  many  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  work  as 
lie  chooses.  The  air  is  piu-c,  olwaya  brinfiing  in  moisture 
from  the  ocean,  driving  away  disease,  anU  tiucluriug  with 
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health  and  strcnprth  the  Wood  nf  the  opcMtiv«.  On  the 
denuded  hills  there  is  mi  d«^'ii,viiif2  ve|c<>tat]on  to  make 
malaria.  Food  is  plentiful  ami  elieap;  there  are  always 
meat,  vegetables,  Rah,  and  fmit  in  abundance.  Prices  may 
be  advaueed  soiuctiiuee  temporarily  from  fictitious  causes, 
but  thry  k»i>d  n-turu  to  iioiiiial. 

Lift  the  icy  coveriug  of  Alaska,  and  in  that  vimI  lahora- 
torj*  of  nature,  where  the  thre^-  sraat  continental  raiises 
of  mountaina  meet  and  mingle,  we  find  nntiind  wealth 
enoiiph  of  our  own  to  beep  ninning  our  factories  lor  a 
thousand  years. 

There  is  also  at  hand  plenty  of  capital ;  what  is  just 
DOW  lacking,  but  wilt  uot  be  so  for  long,  are  men  nf  intel* 
ligence  and  energy  abaolutely  fearless. 

Let  \is  now  consider  tlie  niarkflini;  of  our  products. 
Bight  at  hand,  around  the  Pacific,  mainlands  and  islands, 
are  shore  lines  equal  to  100,000  miles  in  length,  back  of 
which  are  luideveloped  countries  of  vast  extunt,  virgin 
lands  teeming  with  every  form  of  nature's  wealth,  coal,  iron 
and  oil,  mountains  of  metal,  forewts  of  finest  timber  and 
precious  woods,  broad  rivers  inviting  to  inland  traffic  and 
wide  fertile  plains  of  e\'cry  anil  and  climate. 

Here  on  this  largest  of  oceans,  alinust  within  toucfa, 
all  of  it  within  a  few  days'  sail,  we  have  half  the  world 
for  o  cnstomcr,  while  we  have  only  to  pass  through  the 
Panamd  canal  to  reach  the  other  half.  Here  are  we  at  the 
natural  and  conmiereial  fM?ntro  of  this  new  world  of  eco- 
iwmic  development, — that  ix  if  we  choose  to  make  of  it  a 
rentre, — in  the  midst  of  pL*»|>Ies  many  of  them  hulf-civil- 
ized  bnt  «I!  rapidly  awakening,  and  nil  n-ady  to  adopt  our 
eiBitoma  and  use  our  products.  As  ihc  crntiiriea  come  and 
go  th<;so  Pacific  shores  will  become  radiant  with  cities  and 
countries  of  the  highest  civilisation,  higher  than  uny  the 
world  has  yet  imagined. 

On  the  other  side  of  us,  east  and  south  and  north,  are 
lines  of  railways  connecting  with  every  part  of  the  two 
Americas. 
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■Would  you  like  to  sec  this  Sao  Franeiseo  a  humlrwl  or 
two  humlred  yt-ars  lieoce,  when  law  nnil  justice  ar**  one,  mid 
women  iin-  fioasjl>le  and  men  liom-st,  and  labnr  and  CH[)itn] 
are  it'Condli'd,  nnd  hi^h  crime  is  out  of  fashion,  and  densa- 
gogucs  arc  docid,  and  graft  aud  greed  forgotten,  then  shut 
■yoar  cyt's  and  open  your  imagination. 

A  bay  sixty  miles  long  and  six  milee  wide,  with  blnff 
and  shiillow  nhorns  curvintf  aronnd  flats  and  headlnuds. 
ThroiiKh  high  hills  which  servo  as  the  throue-rnfiin  of  aa 
imptrial  city  a  strait  appears,  draining  the  Sierra  foot- 
tilLs  and  five  hnndrtd  inilcs  of  valley  laud,  the  water  pass- 
iuj^  on  and  out  throiiszli  the  Kay  and  tliroiigli  the  tJolden 
Cate.  Along  all  thia  Minding  water-front  are  ten  thou- 
sand factories  plyinu  their  craft,  while  ocuau  vessuls  and 
continental  traffic  meet  and  minister  to  theia,  carrying 
Bwny  their  prodaet  and  distributing  it  throughout  the 
world. 

Upon  th«  hills  hack  of  thig  border  of  Emoke-^nvetoped 
industry,  under  a  sky  of  pnrple  hax-e,  in  tha  bracing  air  of 
ocean  are  itdlea  upon  niilia  of  hiippy  hoinrs,  palaces,  cot- 
tages, and  buugalinvs  lo  suit  all  tastes  and  irlassea,  viewa  of 
surpatSfiing  bcanty  to  delight  the  eye,  and  all  one  city, 
economic  mistress  of  the  world;  oU  made  by  the  working- 
man  titid  8l()(;!(til  by  capital. 

This,  or  drifting  dunes  and  chaparral  bordered  by  an 
empty  bedragijied  shiire  along  wbii-h  ai-e  the  huts  (if  the 
labor  lords  and  worlciug-iaen  hanging  idly  aruuiid  dniiiand- 
lug  twenty  dollars  for  a  three-Iiour  day  at  chopping  wood. 

Junt  m  the  prpHent  aad  fnture  genprations  shall  elect. 
But  let  it  he  phiinly  understood,  and  it  requires  no  prophet 
to  tell  the  outcome  of  it,  nothing  great  or  Important  will 
ever  be  aecompliRhed  on  this  buy  until  labor  is  free  and 
the  wage  reasoiialde. 

San  Franeiseo  proper  eompriaes,  or  should  com  prise, 
all  the  lands  fronting  on  San  Franeiseo  bay  and  the  strait 
of  Car(|uirie7.  some  I5l)0  niile^  of  shore  tine,  includiug  coves 
and  indentations,  with  all  tbe  towns  and  cities  thereon, 
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present  and  in  the  future,  the  population  nttmberizig  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty  millions.  All  to  come  after  the 
Panam&  canal, — some  time  after. 

Neither  does  one  have  to  assume  the  role  of  prophet  to 
foretell  to  some  extent  the  destiny  of  the  countries  around 
the  Pacific.  Evolution  is  aa  fixed  a  quantity  as  heat  or 
substance.  It  has  always  been  paramount  in  progress  and 
always  will  be.  Evolution  is  progress.  We  have  only  to 
notice  what  has  been,  and  the  trend  of  events,  to  determine 
the  future  in  regard  to  our  western  development. 

Progress  has  always  been  from  east  to  west,  and  now  the 
last  of  the  west  looms  before  us  as  the  largest  of  oceans  vrith 
the  richest  of  shores.  From  under  the  snows  of  Alaska  to 
the  torrid  zone  of  Panamfi,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  same, 
are  uncovered  riches  as  much  superior  to  the  once  natural 
wealth  around  the  Atlantic  as  the  Pacific  is  superior  to  the 
Atlantic  in  dimensions. 

The  vast  natural  wealth  of  these  Pacific  countries  is 
now  to  be  brought  to  light  and  developed,  and  in  this 
work  the  Panamfi,  canal  will  assist.  All  the  world  will  com- 
pete. There  is  before  us  a  great  industrial  conflict  in  which 
all  the  nations  will  take  part. 

The  victors  in  the  warfare  will  be  and  remain  the 
economic  rulers  of  the  earth  beside  whom  the  political 
rulers  will  be  as  pygmies. 

The  advantage  of  a  ship  canal,  or  of  ship  canals,  for 
there  will  be  eventually  not  one  or  two,  but  ten,  of  the  in- 
fluence upon  America,  upon  every  seaboard  of  the  Pacific, 
upon  the  world,  upon  human  enlightenment  and  advance- 
ment, the  wildest  dreams  of  the  enthusiast  cannot  en- 
compass. 

Imagine  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Pacific  inhabited 
by  peoples  equal  to  those  who  now  live  upon  the  Atlantic, 
having  genius  equal  to  those  who  once  occupied  the 
Mediterranean,  with  some  thousands  of  years  of  intellec- 
tual culture  and  refinement  added,  people  like  those  on  the 
western  side  of  Europe  from  Scandinavia  to  Brittany,  and 
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on  the  caKlern  side  of  America  from   Maine  to  Florida. 
raeisi  destined  in  due  time  to  dominate  the  world. 

Imagine  such  as  these  all  around  this  greatest  of  oceans, 
in  place  of  the  heathenish  hordes  of  Asia  and  the  raongrel 
breed*  of  Spanish- Am eriea ;  pictiiPe  here  scores  of  citio^s 
tht>  c(|nal  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Rome  in  the  dnys  of 
their  glory,  the  equal  of  Londnii,  Paris,  and  New  York  as 
they  arc  now  and  will  be,  a  Phihtdelpliia  in  placo  of  Peking 
and  a  I3of>ton  where  Valparaisn  standa,  and  all  around  mil- 
lions of  happy  homfs  where  virtue  dwells  and  eharity  and 
humanity  hold  sway,  and  a  faint  renliiiation  of  the  fntur<! 
grcatDoss  of  the  PaciAc  is  begun. 


In  the  more  immediate  fnturp  inuRh  is  expected  from 
the  Panama  canal.  By  those  even  who  have  no  definite 
ideas  how  the  possihilities  thence  arising  are  to  be  utilized, 
immediate  bi^nelils  are  expected.  The  volume  of  biLsine-ss 
will  increiiHP,  profits  will  be  larger,  money  plentiful,  with 
an  easy  flow  into  somewhat  empty  coffers.  Real  estate  will 
advance,  freightg  everywhere  will  be  lower,  and  the  back- 
bonp  of  the  groat  overland  railway  monopolies  will  be 
broken. 

It  is  to  he  feared  that  some  of  these  dreamers  will  be 
disappointed.  For  so  thought  California  on  the  evs  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  overland  rnilway.  A  great 
uuliistrifll  millennium  was  at  hand. 

BuBinese  was  laid  out  on  a  broader  scale  and  real  prop- 
erty values  advanced  enormously.  The  le(ritimate  profits 
of  half  a  dozen  deeados  were  discounted.  From  Seattle 
to  8an  Diego  the  fortime  of  evei-y  man  was  iuj  good  as 
made.  Then  came  the  first  engine  to  San  Francisco,  srort- 
inpr  down  Market  street,  bedeeked  with  flags,  flowers,  and 
furbelows.  IlRt.s  went  up  amid  loud  cheers  and  congratu- 
lationa. 

Aftfrr  that  the  deluge.  Everybody  was  in  debt  to  everj-- 
body  and  all  wnntcd  their  inoney.  Values  fell.  Money 
.tightened,     J'anic  ensued.     Old-established  busineas  tirma 
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went  to  the  wall,  and  thousaodB  of  merchants  and  mann- 
fflcturers  were  rained. 

In  regard  to  California  and  the  influence  of  the  canal, 
that  will  be  as  the  Califomians  shall  determine.  Aside 
from  its  effect  on  overland  freight  it  will  be  of  little  benefit 
to  San  Francisco  as  business  is  now  running.  It  will 
prove  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  stimnlates  manufactures  and 
no  farther.  As  we  will  not  then  be  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  travel  between  the  ancient  east  and  the  modern  west, 
but  rather  on  one  side  of  it,  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  will  scarcely  come  to  us  except  for  some  purpose. 
They  will  come  only  as  they  have  something  to  come  for, 
something  to  bring  or  take  away. 

Without  manufactures  our  commerce  will  amount  to  but 
little,  being  but  the  carrying  away  of  our  farm  products, 
which  will  be  done  largely  in  tramp  steamers  subsidized  by 
the  governments  for  whose  benefit  we  have  dug  the  canal. 
The  railways,  assisted  by  their  tools  in  Congress,  vpill 
capture  and  control  the  canal  if  they  can. 

Not  alone  San  Francisco  aspires  to  greatness  by  reason 
of  the  great  ditch.  There  is  scarcely  a  seaport  on  the 
Pacific,  not  to  mention  those  of  other  oceans,  and  on  in- 
land lakes  and  rivers,  that  does  not  fancy  itself  the  gate- 
way to  sometliing  which  when  the  waterway  is  finished  will 
open  to  it  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Admiral  Kimotsuki  expects  the  canal  to  make  Japan 
the  radiating  centre  of  the  world's  shipping  trade.  All 
admirals  everywhere,  and  all  who  are  not  admirals,  expect 
something  from  the  canal.  Let  us  hope  that  none  of  them 
will  be  disappointed  ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  canal 
will  bring  wealth  to  any  who  will  not  reach  out  a  hand  for 
it.  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits, — except  the  Panama 
canal. 

Of  a  truth  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  unless  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  something  more  than  dig 
the  canal  and  place  guns  over  it,  the  great  work  will  accrue 
more  to  the  benefit  of  Japan  and  China,  of  England  and 
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Germany,  tJiaii  to  any  of  tlie  seaporls  of  the  Uuited  States, 
whetlirr  <m  tlie  Pacific  or  on  tlie  Atlantic. 

As  iiiatti^rs  slitnd  now,  New  York  will  profit  mos't  of  any 
city  by  the  canal.  Liverpool.  Hamburg,  and  Havre  will 
niso  come  in  for  a  whare.  San  Francisco  will  profit  the 
k-ast  of  any.  having  the  least  of  any  to  koII;  if  there  is  not 
Komc  radical  change  in  inJuHtriul  conditions  the  canal  will 
prove  i»  (iisa(lvfin(ag»>  rather  than  n  benoiit  to  our  peojite. 

Japan  will  profit  by  the  eaual,  also  Cliiim  if  slio  re- 
mains long  enough  awake.  With  her  hundred  cotton  and 
papwr  mill*!,  repri'sontinpr  forty  miUioni  of  capital,  .Tai)aTi 
li  in  a  fair  way  to  Ijcfoiiu:  proiiiint-ut  in  man itfuetii ring'  as 
well  as  in  (iarryinp. 

ficrniiniy  is  c.xpkiHinc  llic  world  fnr  frrsli  fields  of 
enterprise,  has  a  foothold  in  Ceutrnl  and  South  America, 
and  (8  diffienlt  to  dislodge,  particularly  when  she  can  eom- 
umud  labor  for  half  tin?  price  we  piiy. 

England  is  iilso  Inrjicly  inturested  in  Latin  America, 
■with  railrna<is  in  the  Ar|j:(*ntine  and  Brazil  and  water- 
works in  Biicnns  Airt^s  iind  pluewheri', 

Evfn  tliir  hi-fiMien  rag-e  nhont  it.  Said  the  eminent 
Asiatic  Tong  King  Chong  before  the  Commonwealth  eliib, 
"There  is  no  room  for  dis<-ii8.'^i(>ii  as  to  the  Rrent  vahie 
which  a  free,  unrestTictwl  market  in  China  ia  to  the  Unil«d 
StateK.  And  yet  the  United  States  is  liiaing  fast  and  at 
aji  al.irniing  rnti}  il.s  t^ninmcreial  standing  in  China.  China 
is  rapidly  ('easing  io  In*  a  market  plaee  for  Amerii-an  prod- 
nets.  It  is  iin believable  that  the  United  States  should  per- 
mit this  rich,  this  Rlorious  opportnnity  to  slip  from  its 
grasp." 

Evidently  Mr.  Tong  Kio^  Chong  had  not  read  the  life 
of  Dennis  Kearney  und  the  Irish  conquest  of  the  United 
States. 

Not  many  decades  ago  Great  Britain  set  the  manufac- 
turing pace  for  the  world.  She  does  so  no  longer,  France 
and  Germany  came  forward;  then  the  United  State.s  oat- 
stripped  them  all.    Now  Japan  and  China  are  putting  in 
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(111  appcnrtinri',  nnd  Kiirope  and  America,   followinip  an 

iiiKiiiii;   jM»]i<-y    of  wtlf-destructioD,    are   likely    to    be   left 
tiehiiid. 

It  iH  not  that  r;ood  business  does  not  recognize  mann- 
fiii!tiin-H  iiH  tlie  cliicf  factor  in  progress,  bnt  because  good 
btuiucsH  luf-ks  tliH  ntTVti  to  nwiume  command  and  compel 
ccmditioiiH.  Not  lon^;  since  a  lar<;e  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
lUK  WHH  organized  and  officered  in  San  Francisco  by  promi- 
ruint  iriiiii  for  tlic  promotion  of  manufactures.  Variooa 
IihuMiw  of  the  subject  were  eiofiuently  discussed,  but  never 
a  word  iilxiut  laljor — a  feaKt  of  industrialism  with  only 
huskK  to  out. 

It  Ih  uf«;les.s  to  arouse  ourselves  now  and  then  frtmi 
slumber  to  rebuild  a  burnt  city  or  hold  a  great  fair,  to  ciy 
boost!  boost!  and  then  fall  asleep  again.  It  is  nsel^ 
improvisiuff  a  grand  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
nianiifaetun;s  witliout  a  word  about  the  workers  who  are 
to  keep  those  faetoriea  running. 

Any  our;  cun  see  that  unless  we  ourselves  make  things 
to  sell,  and  tlicn  go  out  and  sell  them,  there  is  little  busi- 
ness for  us  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Panama  canal  will 
forever  be  doing  us  more  harm  than  good. 

And  yet  more  (jiiiekly  than  to  us  will  come  home  to 
others  these  fiiets,  and  they  will  say,  "If  we  are  not 
allowed  to  manage  our  affairs  to  suit  ourselves  in  San 
Pranci-sco,  we  will  go  where  we  can  do  so," 

It  is  no  easy  task,  for  in  entering  this  field  to  make  and 
sell  we  encounter  competition  with  all  the  world.  We 
come  in  contact  at  once  with  money,  machinery,  experienced 
managers,  and  .skilled  labor,  all  at  a  lower  rate,  money  and 
men,  than  we  are  able  or  willing  to  supply,  than  the  leaders 
of  labor  will  permit  us  to  supply. 

Then  we  must  give  it  up,  for  we  are  scarcely  childish 
enough  to  suppose  that  we  can  pay  operatives  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  others  and  sueeessfully  compete  with 
them. 

As  against  two  millions  of  organized  workers  there  are 
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in  the  United  States  four  millions  of  non-workers,  pore- 
grinatinf!;  or  fixed,  tlmt  is  to  say,  artisans,  riioehaDics, 
tramps,  and  luaCi-i-Ji,  out  of  whom  the  labor-lfailt'is  caji 
maltc  notliing  and  do  not  therefore  trouble  Ihcm.  It  is  a 
fi7)ial!  ivTCt;  after  all  tltiia  to  be  nlluwod  to  (Iniiiinnti;  in- 
diistiy  and  politics,  while  the  wealth  and  iululliticnec  of 
the  commiiniiy  sit  supinely,  paralyzed,  fearing  to  epcab 
aloud  their  thoughts  imd  wishes. 

Leas  sympathy  would  bo  wasted  on  this  non-uuiou 
class  of  druukfu  and  disoasod  lazhicss  if  good  pt?ople  were 
more  farnlFiiir  with  tlioir  t(--H(lencicii,  What  the  fanner 
most  nf  all  wants  and  cafiiint  g(.>t,  is  what  iK^itlier  i\w  Aiiht- 
ican,  the  Eurnjjffin,  nor  this  African  will  give  him,  that  is 
steady,  reliable  service.  None  of  these  want  work  iu  the 
country;  some  of  them  do  not  want  work  in  the  etly. 

Onr  business  men  are  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  but 
they  seem  powcrli'Ss  to  aet.  Thoy  can  raise  ten  or  twenty 
inillioiiB  for  a  world's  fair,  but  they  eanuol  start  up  a 
noil-onion  briek-yard  or  put  down  the  monopoly  of  lumber. 

This  is  why  San  Francisco  remains  so  tpiiet,  the  city  is 
being  strangled  by  labor  leaders  wlit>  englnve  the  laborers 
and  then  dictate  to  employers  and  employed  alike.  And 
no  one  dares  speak  of  it.  The  press,  politicians,  and  even 
the  business  man  arc  all  equally  silent;  all  are  fearful  of 
loss  of  patronage.  Capital,  bravo  enough  to  punish  petty 
offenses,  eringes  before  rich  erirninals  and  the  manipula. 
tors  of  labor. 

Said  an  intelligent  sliipmaster  the  other  day  to  a  banker 
who  loves  to  ptjso  as  a  publie-spirited  friend  of  progrrss 
and  promoter  of  the  city's  interests:  "Uo  you  know  you 
are  holding  baek  this  town,  holding  it  back  n  hundred 
years  by  permitting  labor  loa<lers  to  run  it,  and  to  run 
you.  Why,  if  one  of  my  ships  requires  repairs  of  only  a 
thousand  dollars  it  pays  to  Bend  it  to  Soattic." 

It  ia  to  bo  hoped  at  lyast  that  the  nmnsfjers  of  the  fair 
will  not  allow  visitors  ;md  cxhibilnrs  to  bu  held  up  by 
labor-leaders,  or  ini|)t>scd  upon  l»y  miy  one.     luvtted  hitJier 
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by  tlie  city,  the  state,  the  Unilud  Stntes,  pteroal  »Iisppac5e 
would  be  ours  did  we  allow  aiiy  unjuwitiyii  tn  ItefiilL 

Industries  rwt  on  a.  falsii  fcmndaJion  when  wages  are 
forced  up  instcHd  of  being  left  to  economic  laws  sure  to 
govern  in  the  end.  No  matter  what  wagi?  the  laborer  is 
paid,  coDSumption  and  dcmnud  alnnc  determine  the  value 
of  the  product.  If  the  article  produced  is  good  and  cheap, 
bf  ttcr  aud  cheaper  than  similar  products  from  other  nianu- 
fHctiirers,  then  the  demand  wiU  briuf^  the  intrea-w  and 
more  labor  is  required.  If  the  contrnry  prevails,  the  de- 
mand ceases  jmd  the  laborer  loses  employment. 

This  does  not  imply  an  advance  in  tlie  price  of  labor, 
for  the  increased  price  of  labor,  which  must  necessarily 
inorcasu  the  cost  of  (he  article  niamitactured,  may  rule  it 
out  of  the  market  and  leave  tiie  livM  to  couipetitoj-B,  to  the 
detriment  alike  of  capital  and  labor. 

San  Franeiscn  is  not  a  free  city.  It  m  held  in  a  vise 
by  the  manipulators  of  labor,  who  are  feared  by  good 
business,  whieh  seems  to  distrust  honesty  more  than  ras- 
cality, and  the  rule  of  deceuey  and  morality  more  than  the 
rule  of  those  from  whom  can  hv.  ohtaim-d  the  city'a  rights 
and  privilepes  at  small  cost  and  iimnuuity  from  the  effiectH 
of  any  illcfralitii'a. 

Wages  and  living  in  the  United  States  are  twice  as  high 
as  in  Europe,  and  four  times  as  high  as  in  Afiia;  how  then 
are  we  to  compete  for  the  traffie  of  the  world  but  by  tho 
modificHtiuns  of  mieeonoiiiic  aud  ruinous  idtias.  The  laws 
of  progreBs  cannot  be  relegated  to  fietitious  realms  and 
forced  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  lit  rcnriain  then;. 
Manul'aciiircs  have  always  marclied  hand  in  hand  witli 
civilization,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  old  half  civiliza- 
tion of  Cathay  and  India  overland  to  the  McdJtorranean, 
to  western  Europe,  to  America,  and  back  to  Nippon  and 
the  new  Cathay;  manufactures  are  civilization. 

We  used  to  send  our  cotton  to  England  to  be  made  into 
cloth  for  US;  then  New  England  did  the  work,  aud  later 
Texas.    San  Franci-sco  bay,  or  San  Diego,  would  naturally 
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Ibave  been  the  present  eotlon  centre,  but  the  indmtry  nnd 
with  it  the  raw  iimterial  pnaspd  Caiiforuia  by,  and  jumped 
to  Japan,  bncause  wo  lackfd  Ibo  outt-rpriBe  to  secure  it, 
bectLuse  we  avoid  as  a  p«jtii(?iietH  Asiatit;  opuratives,  because 
we  livt;  and  serve  under  the  lords  uf  luUtir,  who  drive  from 
our  door  pvpii  Eunifierin  Idbnr.  whili;  working-ineu  who 
]iave  cnmp  from  afar  at  nur  iiisti^atiiun  tt»  work. 

Formerly  we  t-btaiaed  clotliw,  carpets,  glass  and  earthen 
ware,  line  cutlery  and  hardware  from  England,  silk  and 
wines  from  France,  and  a  hundred  other  thiuf^  whieb 
Ifiter  pnslern  Aoioriea  made,  btit  jumping  over  the  Paeifie 
eoiiKt  tlif'Si'  indiiKtries  pn  to  Asia  beeauKe  we  taefc  tlie  eoiir- 
aire  tfl  defy  tde  bdior  leJidei's  and  politicians  and  obtain  from 
the  proper  source  the  best  labor  material  tlic  workl  aft'ord.s, 
and  so  supply  the  world  with  our  jnanufactured  producfs. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  is  nearly  a  "billion 
uf  dollars.  That  should  be  the  export  trade  of  San  Pran- 
ciRtiri  alone  wlirn  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  miles  of  I'aeifie 
Ruabortrd  are  lined  with  stntely  cities  like  Baltimore  and 
Boston,  with  now  and  then  a  New  York,  n  London,  ami  a 
Paris.  Indiana  is  now  tht?  centre  of  population  in  the 
United  States;  llieii  it  will  be  Colorado  or  Utah,  or  even 
Nevada,  perhaps,  for  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  will  support 
a  mii^iity  pi-(>ple, 

Kuulaiid  has  bnr  e«lf>niirs  for  eujslomera;  she  mabea  good 
ebth  and  steel,  and  stands  first  iu  bankine;  and  shipping; 
elie  haa  no  ifontiiient  ol'  her  own  to  develop,  but  abe  leads 
on  mort^(:;i>  to  tlmso  who  have  and  niakea  money. 

Geniiany's  baukiuj;  and  shipping  espprit-aGes  ary  new, 
but  drnnnjiera  ami  salesnieu  are  not;  in  coiauierce  shp  is 
aggriasive  antl  niakiis  mou(;y  by  studying  the  reiiuiremeuta 
tif  licT  customers. 

The  French  ht<:  nmnnp;  the  moat  prospered  of  Earopeau 
nations  because  they  are  best  in  certain  manufactures, — 
not  the  cheapest  but  the  best  in  baudieraft  and  texture. 


It   Is   a  siguincaut   fact    that   Uirout'huul    the   United 
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States  in  nlmogti  (-very  iriHUinre  i^ititfl  where  Itilior  is  free 
art*  pnisperous,  whik  places  in  whkh  labor  is  restrained 
are  uut  prcwpcruus. 

Call  it  tlie  open  ar  dtised  shop,  the  tyranny  of  labor, 
the  sttHing  pfTtwls  nf  (Hroiiciinic  extortion  or  what  you  will. 
tlip  f'riet  ri'UKiiiis  tlint  thi-  eity  of  frt-c  labor  praspers  while 
the  city  of  enslaveil  labor  does  not.  The  imwt  reliable 
stHlisticiaTis  place  tlio  loss  to  San  Frnncisco  thus  far  of  the 
[iitjor  tyranny  at  one  hnndred  millions  of  rlollars.  They 
establish  further,  tliron);lt  building'  i>)ierjitiuna  for  191U,  as 
coiBparcd  vnth  those  of  WOO,  the  heavy  hand  that  union- 
ism  lays  upon  the  prospi-'rity  of  »  city.  The  free  city  of 
Detroit  had  an  increase  of  22  per  epjit,;  the  free  city  of 
Cleveland  15  per  efnt. ;  the  enslaved  eity  of  Buffalo  a  de- 
crease of  7  per  cent.,  and  Milwaukee,  with  a  socialist  mayor, 
a  decrease  of  15  per  cent.  The  freo  city  of  Los  Anpeles 
had  an  inercaae  of  C4  per  cent,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  of 
GI  per  cent.  The  enslaved  city  of  San  Fraueiaco  had  a  de- 
crease of  19  per  cent,  and  St.  Lonis  a  dccreitsc  of  17  per 
cent.  The  free  eity  of  DiUuth  had  an  ineretiso  of  262  per 
cent,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  of  33  per  cent.  Most  of  the 
lai^e  cities  show  decreases,  including  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  and  "Washington.  On  the  other  hand, 
tliL-  following  phicfs,  whieli  are  more  or  kas  free,  show  iu- 
citases:  Hulliiiiore,  Indiana  polls,  Memphis,  Hartford, 
Toledo,  LoHifiviUe,  and  Hifhiiiond. 

When  we  consider  the  attendant  economic  forces  newly 
set  to  work  we  do  longer  marvel  over  the  multiplieatioE 
of  wealth.  Railroad  freight  and  pa)4sengi?r  traftie  double 
tvery  ten  years.  Biiulc  ih'poaitK,  nndc^r  frae  tabor  eondi- 
tioua,  double  every  sis  yeare.  The  yield  of  Iron  and  coal 
aad  iiold  is  greater  than  ever.  AH  the  grand  economic 
energy  In  aa  and  in  our  cnvironiiieiit  may  be  at  oaee 
liberatpd  by  liberating  labor.  All  dependa  mnin  the  in- 
daatrial  eflrcienry  of  the  men  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  talk  no  longer  is  of  our  miirUct  in  China,  our  niar- 
k«t  in  India,  our  market  iu  Europe,     liimcefoi'th  all  the 
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worli!  is  market  to  every  man.  la  the  creation,  in  the 
production,  iiidividiialistii  comes  to  tho  front.  It  is  what  eiich 
imliYiduiil  hiniHclf  cando  to  surpiisslhe  work  of  otlicrs  thflt 
is  to  determine  the  supremacy.  But  though  individuals 
can  iiionufaeturo,  t-vcry  individual  at  the  same  time  can- 
not go  to  market.  This  will  have  to  be  done  to  a  greater  or 
le«8  extent  by  ftsBoeiationa. 

One  man  can  savB  thn  city,  as  one  man  savfd  tho  state, 
ami  l!i!it  man  will  sliorlly  appuar  and  act,  as  Tliraiii  John- 
son appeared  and  ack'd,  a  man  eapnhle,  deteriiimed,  a  man 
absolutely  liontst  and  nnafraid.  There  is  no  higher  gift, 
there  can  be  no  hijjlu.T  praise. 

Hiram  Johnson  did  not  stop  to  choose  soft  words  and 
euphemistic  phrases  in  speaking;  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
people.  Uc  Raid,  "I  will  drive  tlicm  out  of  politics,"  and 
ho  did.  Ho  did  not  stop  to  placate  eapitJiI  or  pacify  latjor; 
he  Raid,  "tho  people  shall  rule,"  and  for  tho  first  time 
since  tho  railway  tyranny  closed  the  Interregnum  follow- 
ing the  vigilance  regime,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia do  now  rule.  Is  there  not  one  man  in  all  this  eity 
able,  honest,  and  wttli  auflieient  baekhoue  and  eoitrat^e  to 
stand  up  before  the  cowardice  of  capital  iind  the  tyranny  of 
labor  ami  sny  "this  city  shall  be  free,"  and  so  establish  it! 
Huney,  Sullivan,  and  Phelan  did  imbte  work  until  defoatL'd 
by  the  unholy  alliance  of  labor  and  capital  at  the  polls;  is 
there  then  no  other  to  eome  forward  at  this  juncture? 

"What  made  London  Manehestcr  and  Liverpool;  what 
made  New  York  Boston  and  Chicago!  Coinmeroe  is  well 
enoiiirh  in  its  way,  and  should  atti-iid  ruaiuifactiires,  hut 
comiuerce  is  fleeting  while  iiiauul'aetunrs  am  cudueiui;. 

It  is  a  critical  moiueut,  this  in  which  we  live;  it  is  the 
turnirij  point  of  our  rlcstiny.  The  potentialities  are  iii- 
enldulahk',  but  failure  now  is  failure  forever.  Not  that 
all  would  be  lost,  but  much  of  what  would  be  lost  could 
never  be  rirt,'ainej. 

The  future  In  briyht;  I  cannot  otherwi.se  reRard  it.  A 
cleau  city,  purged  by  iiri!  and  n;forin,  is  risitiR  upon  the 
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d^bria  of  the  past  in  such  proportions  of  beauty  and  ntility 
as  to  make  it  Beeond  to  no  other  in  America.  And  brightest 
of  all  is  the  vision  of  moral  grandeur  to  which  she  may- 
aspire  when  work  like  that  of  the  reformers,  once  so 
Tinique  and  original,  shall  become  common  occurrence.  Tet 
San  Francisco  may  write  this  down  in  her  book.  She  may 
boy  and  build,  acquire  railways  and  water  works,  lay  out 
civic  centres  by  the  score  and  hold  world's  fairs  by  the 
dozen,  taxing  property  up  to  its  full  face  value  for  the 
means  wherewithal  to  pay,  but  she  never  will  reach  her  full 
measure  of  prosperity  under  present  labor  conditions. 

The  slumbering  civilizations  of  the  Pacific  are  awaken- 
ing. China  has  awakened.  Europe  already  knows  it,  and 
English  French  and  German  flags  fly  thick  along  her 
coast,  with  now  and  then  a  solitary  stars  and  stripes. 
Doubtless  the  United  States  will  awaken  after  a  three 
thousand  years'  sleep,  rescind  the  feudalistic  expulsion 
laws  and  open  equitable  intercourse  with  China. 

Already  Europeans  are  active  there  in  exploiting 
mines  and  developing  agriculture  and  manufaetiu'es,  in 
building  houses,  railroads,  and  bridges,  in  setting  up  cotton 
ajid  woolen  mills,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  oil  gas  and 
iron  works,  and  in  transforming  these  ancients  into  pro- 
gressives of  the  latest  civilization.  Even  San  Francisco 
may  awaken  in  time,  when  all  the  fairs  and  civic  centres 
are  finished  and  paid  for;  if  not  let  her  sleep  on  forever 
the  blissful  sleep  of  ante-auriferous  days. 


CHAPTER    XXV 


PROGKEBSl  VE     OOVKBN  M  ENT 


THE  Progresaive  movement,  which  is  rapidly  assuming 
the  form  and  dig'uity  of  a  political  portj',  aims  to 
establish  that  which  is  bfut  fnr  the  entire  people,  rid)  ami 
poor  aliko.  It  is  as  far  removed  from  sociiilism  as  it  is 
from  oligarchy.  It  r^sards  the  rights  of  the  poor  as  equal 
but  not  superior  to  the  rights  of  the  rich.  It  aims  to 
secure  for  all  who  live  in  this  world  the  beat  the  world  vau 
give,  protpctiou  from  its  ills,  participation  in  its  pleasures, 
and  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings. 

It  is  a  morfll  rather  than  n  politiral  movement;  it  is 
whnt  all  political  movemeDta  should  be  but  are  not.  It 
ainiB  to  establish  even-handed  justice  among  all  men.  to 
secure  to  the  working-man  a  fair  share  of  the  fniits  of  hia 
Inbor,  and  to  the  man  of  money  a  proper  reward  for  eeo- 
immic  thrift  and  ability. 

Without  suhveraion  and  without  constraint  it  would 
cleanse  politics  of  its  Griminalities,  society  of  its  shams, 
and  bring  to  the  front  all  that  is  noble  In  man  and  pure 
in  woman. 

The  Progressive  movement  ia  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Reactionaries,  who  would  keep  thinKS 
as  they  are,  who  would  leave  bad  enough  alone,  who  would, 
grant  privileges  tci  a  few  which  are  denied  to  all,  who  wouUl 
grant  the  privileged  few  immunity  from  crimes  for  whieh 
the  many  must  he  punished,  who  would  soeuro  to  Iho  priv- 
ileged few  all  the  natural  and  acquired  wealth  in  the 
world,  leaving  the  rest  of  humanity  to  struggle  on  in  pov- 
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erty,  workinR  for  a  meagre  wage,  and  denied  the  conditiraaa 
tendiniT  to  IiphIiIi,  romforl,  an<I  happiness. 

ProgrcsKivc  govcrunit-nt  will  regulate  labor  and  capital 
alike.  It  will  prevent  iniquitous  trusts,  monopolies,  and 
combtnations  of  capital;  it  vrill  oppose  the  tyrannies  of 
labor  and  the  use  of  dynamite.  It  will  protect  capital  in 
its  rights,  and  see  that  lalxir  has  its  proper  wage  and  a  f^r 
share  of  the  wpalth  it  ereates. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  tu'o  forces, 
the  force  for  good  or  the  force  for  evil,  shall  ultimately 
prcTail.  Great  is  the  power  of  money,  great  tlie  power  of 
dynamite  in  the  hands  of  evit-n^inded  men,  but  greater 
still  is  the  power  of  righteousnesB,  greatest  of  ail  is  the 
power  of  the  people. 

For  while  the  people  live,  while  liberty  and  democracy 
live  these  United  States  shall  never  be  ruled  by  any  coterio 
or  cabal,  whether  of  capital  or  labor. 

While  the  people  live,  while  liberty  and  democraty  live 
no  railway  octopus  shall  usurp  the  government,  no  coterie 
of  capitalists  shall  seize  and  hold  the  national  resources 
of  the  nation,  or  manipuiate  or  control  the  economic  or 
monied  interests  of  the  people,  no  Gompeis  or  Darrow  shall 
dominate  industry,  no  monopoly  of  money  sliall  regulate 
traffic  or  prices  of  products,  no  monopoly  of  labor  shall 
regulate  wages  or  indulge  in  boycotts  and  strikes,  no  dyna- 
miters  shall  inlurfore  with  the  employers  of  labor. 

While  the  people  live,  while  liberty  and  democraey  live 
no  Juggernaut  car  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice, 
while  subverting  law  and  justice,  shall  compel  the  worship 
of  the  people,  or  be  allowed  to  roll  over  them  as  a  crushing 
superslitioD.  Judges  and  jailers,  legislators  and  presidentB 
are  of  the  people,  and  are  elected  by  the  people  not  to 
master  but  to  serve  them. 

There  is  no  power  save  the  power  of  God,  which  is 
superior  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  special  merit  in  wealth;  there  is  no  special 
merit  in  poverty.     Each  is  a  disease,  as  gluttony  and 
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dn.iiik(Miiii>ss  aro  diseases,  as  any  exctsa  abnoniial  in  a  i>rop- 
erly  running  eomnmuity  is  a  distiase.  Inordinate  wealth 
and  extreme  povf  rty  arc  both  conditions  to  be  deplored,  and 
if  possible  reniHiUed,  Both  are  significant  of  Bomcthing 
wrong.  As  erirne  so  often  attends  the  accumulation  of 
great  wealth,  so  poverty  without  snflieient  cause  is  a  crime, 
and  shoiihl  lie  punished  us  a  crime  rather  than  held  np  For 
sacreil  synipatiiy. 

Wliat  is  the  best  government? 

That  wliicli  produces  the  beat  results. 

How  about  our  Anglo-American  repiihlicaniBm? 

Every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  With  intelligence, 
education,  expansion,  wealth,  power,  and  prestige  the 
political  economist  must  consider  the  workings  of  our  in^^ti- 
tulions  and  the  output.  He  must  eonsidcr  race  admixtures 
and  transformations,  and  withal  the  decline  of  patriot- 
ism, honesty,  and  public  morality,  the  tendency  to  civic 
4l(;ITaneliLTy,  and  the  rise  and  ruiersliip  of  f^raft  and  t^ruud. 
He  must  determine  whence  arises  sueli  abuormitiea  as  the 
soul  of  cvit  encased  in  forms  of  righteouBUess ;  such  fan- 
tasies of  law  Hiid  jii-sticR  as  the  .subversion  of  governmeut 
by  elaasGS;  the  seizure  of  natural  rasourees  by  special  in- 
tert'sls;  the  concentration  of  capital  for  eriminal  deaigns 
aguiuiiit  tliir  people;  tlie  briberies  for  special  privik-go;  tlii^ 
purchase  of  place  by  ofliee-fieekers  from  seoaturs  to  school- 
tea.chera;  tin;  domination  of  demagogues  in  relation  to  the 
admisHion  of  A&ialies;  a  judiciary  IrauMformed  ty  office 
into  something  sacred  anti  superior  to  those  who  elected  \ 
them,  and  yet  of  soul  so  timid  iiud  texture  so  frail  as  to  be 
iuflut-need  in  their  decisions,  as  they  thuiiiselvos  declare, 
by  the  tear  of  lusiug  offiee;  the  autocrats  of  eiioiionue  in- 
dustry who  regulate  by  dynanute,  intiitudation,  and  the 
enshivirmeiit  of  labor  the  dt-stinies  of  two  niiilioiiM  of  work- 
ing-meu;  togetlitir  with  such  conditions  as  enable  four  ex- 
press  companies  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  nijiL-ty  uiillions  of 
people  who  M'anl  postal  package  Berviee,  und  scores  of  other 
like  examples. 
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We  have  secnred  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pnmiit  of  happiness,  in  the  indnlgence  of  certain 
phases  of  which  we  seem  to  gravitate  downward  instead 
of  upward,  raking  the  sewers  for  money,  and  bringing 
forward  as  onr  political  associates  ten  millions  of  black 
Africans  and  twenty  millions  of  low-grade  Europeans  to 
whom  we  have  given,  without  consideration  and  without 
recompense,  what  should  be  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
the  franchise,  to  possess  and  enjoy,  th^  and  their  respec- 
tive progenies  forever. 

Our  civil  war,  which  was  a  necessity  and  in  one  sense 
a  blessing  was  a  withering  curse  in  other  respects,  as  from 
its  very  blessings  came  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  fell 
npoti  a  nation,  the  cnrse  of  dishonesty  and  demoralization. 
Oirt  of  success,  out  of  wealth  power  and  prosperity  sprang 
np  the  rank  weeds  of  immorality  and  high  crime. 

European  sympathy  was  mainly  for  the  south,  and  that 
not  from  the  noblest  impulses.  To  a  jealousy  approaching 
hatred  on  the  part  of  Germany  was  added  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  an  impediment  to  German  autocracy  in  Amer- 
ica. France  made  preparation  beforehand  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  United  States  by  establishing  Maxi- 
milian with  French  soldiers  in  Mexico,  ready  to  seize  npon 
any  of  the  advantages  which  were  soon  to  follow.  While 
England  opposed  slaverj'  the  English  aristocracy  opposed 
democracy  as  fatal  to  their  institutions,  and  the  English 
manufacturers  were  opposed  to  whatever  stopped  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton. 

All  through  the  fierce  struggle  of  '61  to  '65  California 
was  quiet  but  intensely  loyal,  and  in  the  aftermath,  during 
the  reconstruction  perioii,  none  were  more  indignant  over 
the  base  treatment  of  a  fallen  foe  by  the  political  riff- 
raff of  the  north,  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress.  XMhing 
in  our  history  more  clearly  shows  the  swift  evolution  of 
high  crime  at  this  juncture,  and  the  depth  of  cv>war\liee 
and  brutality  into  which  we  had  fallen,  than  our  treatment 
of  the  white  men  of  the  south  during  their  attempt  to  rise 
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and  rcgiiin  a  looting  in  the  commonwealth.  It  waa  a  fall 
from  wliirii  we  were  destined  ncv^r  to  rise  the  same.  The 
ciu'sc  we  intended  for  others  fell  upan  m,  and  the  effects 
of  it  oou  ncvor  be  whnlly  ri'Tnov<?d. 

But  we  win  do  whni  we  can;  we  will  Fiopt?  on,  mid  never 
cease  our  efforts  for  the  cln:inHiug  of  our  ei)riiniotiwualth 
and  the  bL-lterwient  of  the  race. 

It  is  not  always  the  diseased  nienihcr  Ihnt  dies  first,  it 
may  be  cut  *>{X  ur  eiired.  The  must  hopeless  condition  for 
a.  prrr^ion  or  a  rajnuiiunity  m  while  itiaintnining  a  fair  outside 
to  linrbor  disease  within  without  recognizing;  it  or  attempt- 
ins  a  cure.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  Ameriean  people 
fallen  into  deeadenee,  but  eliques  and  evil-minded  individ- 
uals, men  grewly  of  place  and  power  and  monoy,  women 
gret?dy  of  display  and  Bocial  fiupremaey,  that  wrought  the 
greatest  evils. 

Efforts  were  mode  to  stem  the  tide,  but  health  wealth 
and  progress  ail  became  infected  with  the  disease,  But 
still  the  people  foujrht  on  nntil  their  boiiI's  desire  was 
voiced  by  our  chief  magistrate  at  Washington.  That  turned 
the  tide.  Hope  rose  ajjain  and  th«y  won.  All  hoaor  to 
them,  all  ghanie  to  the  traitors. 

A  great  moral  revolution  baa  swept  over  the  Republic 
during  the  last  decade,  beginning  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  the  Atlantic  sidr,  and  culminating  in  the  campaign 
of  Hiram  Johnson,  which  gave  our  western  coast  a  clean 
start  for  Ronietbing  worth  living  for. 

It  M'as  not  two  parties  but  two  civilizationH  that  stood 
forth  in  opposition  after  the  fivil  war,  the  civilization  of 
petpogression  and  dishonor,  of  mdlviduulism  and  gTeed,  and 
the  eivilJKatiou  of  progress,  of  altruism,  and  ever  higher 
ideals. 

Washington  delivered  the  p«)])!e  fidin  foreign  tyranny; 
Lincoln  saved  us  from  secission  and  slavery;  Roosevelt  set 
at  work  the  cleanaiug  of  th«  natiun  from  moral  Icpnwy 
which  waa  Burely  hastening  it  on  1t»  deatruetion. 

WhcD  out  of  the  cast  came  to  our  west  the  message  of 
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salvation  all  was  silence.  No  one  heard  or  heeded,  all 
were  boried  in  self  and  sin.  Then  the  President  himwlf 
spoke,  and  sent  us  Heney  and  Bnras,  who  were  supported 
by  William  H.  Langdon,  and  followed  by  Hiram  Johnson, 
and  we  were  saved. 

See  what  these  m«i  have  done!  May  their  names  be 
everlastingly  written  in  the  sky,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hiram 
Johnson,  Francis  J.  Heney,  James  D.  Phelan,  Mat  I. 
Sullivan. 

Hiram  Johnson  saved  the  state  as  Francis  J.  Heney  had 
saved  the  city,  and  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  saved 
Christendom.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political 
cmsades  in  history,  the  several  campaigns  of  Hiram  John- 
son throughout  the  state  resulting  in  the  complete  steriliza- 
tion of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  high  crime,  sentiments 
hitherto  saturated  with  the  iniquities  tai^ht  l^  the  methods 
and  morals  of  corporate  capital. 

Then  when  came  the  change,  so  long  delayed,  so  be- 
wjlderingly  radiant  and  complete  in  the  transformation, 
we  eonld  scarcely  realize  it. 

We  could  scarcely  realize  that  the  people  were  in  good 
truth  free,  that  the  octopus  was  dead,  that  California  bad 
an  honest  governor,  and  faithful  legislators,  that  San 
Francisco  had  an  honest  mayor  and  faithful  supervisors, 
that  laws  were  made  which  should  establish  forever  a 
glorious  reign  of  righteousness.  But  when  we  saw  the 
high-crime  men  of  money  haul  down  their  filthy  bunting, 
those  who  to  spite  good  men  had  put  in  office  Eugene 
Schmitz,  his  satellites  and  successors,  and  had  sickened  over 
their  work ;  when  we  saw  the  journals  that  had  sold  them- 
selves and  the  city  come  crawling  back  into  place  we  knew 
that  indeed  the  change  had  been  effected. 

It  was  like  the  awakening  to  health  and  happiness  after 
a  long  and  troubled  sleep,  California  was  redeemed,  rescued 
from  sin  and  its  consequences.  The  Dark  Age  of  Graft 
was  ended  and  a  new  Interregnum  of  crime  was  begun. 
There  yet  remained  blocking  the  way  to  unbounded  pros- 
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perily  only  the  two  iociibi,  the  lalmr  tnist  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Chinese,  Su  long  as  these  should  remain,  good 
government  were  futile  and  the  Panania  canal  a  faree. 

Yet  the  banker  and  close  communion  capitalist  of  San 
Francisco,  though  gljul  to  be  relieved  on  any  terms  from 
a  government  by  labor  leaders  like  Scfamitz  and  McCarthy, 
Bueh  as  they  had  inaugurated,  still  displayed  their  rancor 
aQd  the  quality  of  their  patriotism  by  refusing  to  purchase 
the  fity  railroad  bonds,  whieh  at  the  liberal  rate  of  four  and 
n  half  per  cent,  interest,  and  with  the  fiiibstjtntial  iinprovo- 
ments  going  forward  offered  every  inducement  For  invest- 
ment. But  the  old  Adam,  aud  the  primary  principle  of 
their  lives,  aelf  before  all,  yet  remained. 

Without  any  hiws  or  ret:uhitinn.s  to  guide  him,  the  new 
mayor,  Mr.  Rolph,  of  his  own  accord  adopted  so  fjir  as 
praeticftble  the  eommiasion  form  of  government,  whieh  im- 
plies that  office-holders  are  employes  of  the  people,  who  aro 
to  fiuuduct  the  alfsirs  of  the  muuieipality  as  an  iutelligent 
aud  thrifty  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  eonduet  his 
own  business. 

If  with  a  good  form  of  government  and  the  strength 
withal  to  enforce  it;  if  for  ourselves  our  familiea  and  suc- 
ceHHors  we  do  not  prefer  to  breathe  tlic  pure  air  of  decency 
and  morality  to  the  foul  malaria  of  political  cesspools,  tlieu 
with  all  our  riches  vie  are  the  pooreat  of  humanity,  with  all 
our  strength  we  art!  the  weakest,  with  all  our  learuing  we 
are  the  ruost  unwise. 

To  Haniiltou  and  Jefferson  the  ideals  of  1776  seemed 
HOund  and  practicable,  and  were  so  if  the  conditions  as 
tflcitly  implietl  had  been  maintained.  These  related  to  ii 
population  chiefly  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonists,  and  not  to  au 
iiitlux  of  low-grade  aliens  a,ud  &  horde  of  emancipated' 
African  slaves. 

It  were  well  indeed  for  us  to  pause  at  this  junatore 
and  nidulpe  in  a  little  .'telf-analyijis,  and  see  how  far  short 
we  come  to  our  prnfes-sions,  especially  in  regard  to  pare 
patriotism    and  iilean   morality.     Universal  sulfrage   may 
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be  carrieil  so  far  as  to  become  more  despotic  than  pure 
doipotism.  Vel  it  can  scarcely  be  carried  farther  than  it 
DOW  IS  with  us. 

Good  ^VEOHment  ideals  of  to-day  imply,  in  whr>le  or 
in  part,  men  only  of  known  ability  and  integrity  for 
office;  the  application  of  the  initiative,  r«for«ndun).  and 
recall,  and  a  eommiasion  of  reliable  men  to  act  on  bosi- 
m«8  ]>rincfiplt-v;  no  eeonomie  eoereJon.  whether  by  capital 
or  labor;  miinieip.it  ownership  of  public  ntilities;  fran- 
chises granted  for  not  longer  than  twenty  years  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  and  purchase  after  live  years;  election 
of  the  United  States  senators  by  dlreet  vote  of  the  people; 
cmployeis'  liability;  conservation  of  national  resources; 
able  and  honest  jiidirra;  efficient  courts  of  juatiee;  prompt 
and  ctfective  criminal  procedare. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reach  that  standard  of  excellence  to 
wliit'h  cv^ry  proirn«RivH  eomiiionwpalth  aspins  we  must 
as  fust  as  pracliL-ablc  raise  the  standard  of  snffrai,'e,  for 
we  eaniiot  expect  pure  flowing  water  from  foul  sources. 
We  must  punish  promptlj-  and  alike  high  crime  and  low 
crime,  the  rich  and  the  iKior,  else  it  were  better  to  abolish 
oonrls.  The  two  great  economic  forces,  capital  and  labor, 
muat  be  held  in  subjection  by  the  people  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  fuuetions  or  usurp  the  prerogative 
of  government. 

Condiliniut  social,  political,  and  industrial  thronghout 
the  United  States  have  changed  during  the  last  two  dee- 
ades.  ^Vhether  on  the  whole  these  changes  have  been  for 
the  better  or  for  the  worse  depends  upon  the  individnal 
ideals  and  the  point  of  view.  Doubtless  all  will  agree 
that  some  changes  have  been  for  the  better  and  some  for 
the  worse,  though  as  to  which  arc  for  the  better  and 
which  are  for  the  worse  nil  will  not  agree.  All  will  agree 
that  steam  and  electricity,  attended  by  numberless  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  have  wrought  out  many  benefits 
to  mankind.  All  will  not  agn?p  that  increase  in  popula- 
tion compensates  for  its  deterioration  in  quality;  that  in* 
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crease  in  wealdi  compensates  for  lasity  in  morals,  and 
o tiler  like  riHestions. 

But  tLe  greatest  of  all  chang'PH  appears  in  that  over- 
throw of  equal  righte,  that  ethical  Abortion  now  openly 
support<;;<I  if  not  actually  avowed,  that  the  ojiwations  of 
the  law  are  not  or  shoutd  not  be  the  same  for  the  rieli 
man  and  the  poor  man,  that  the  rioh  should  not  be  pun- 
ishrd  fnr  the  same  crimes  for  which  the  poor  mnst  suffer. 
That  this  monstrous  doi^lrine,  so  vile,  so  unjust,  so  im- 
Amorican  could  find  advocates  among  the  so-caHed  re- 
spectable rich  ni«n.  shows  more  than  anything  else  how 
deep  the  degradation  into  which  the  greed  lor  gold  has 
plunged  a  certain  class  of  our  people. 

And  here  the  questions  arise,  not  que&tioiiK  of  the 
alarmist  but  of  the  plain  practical  man  of  oomnion  sense, 
when  will  the  limit  be  reached,  and  what  will  be  the  ont- 
come  of  this  heaping  up  of  wealth,  with  this  startling 
uplift  of  the  human  mind  and  human  niethodsi  The 
United  States  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  to-day, 
the  richest  nation  and  the  most  enliehtenetl,  and  thciiKiat 
rapidly  advancing  in  educational  and  iudu^slrinl  dcvelop- 
tti*nt.  Every  twenty  or  thirty  years  onr  wealth  doubles, 
and  every  twenty  or  thirty  years  our  iniquities  double. 
To  all  this  there  is  a  limit,  for  nations  like  individuals  are 
born  and  die.  The  years  are  passing  swiftly,  but  swifter 
still  rushes  forward  our  destiny.  Education  and  ruligiou, 
of  niomentot:a  import  in  their  way,  do  not  seent  to  have 
the  power  to  save  ns  from  ourselves,  for  with  the  elabora- 
tion of  outward  forms  we  do  not  seem  to  iniprovt-  in 
juoral  intcErity.  Can  it  bu  possible  that  we  havn  already 
retiched  the  zenith  in  our  marvellous  flight  and  that  we 
are  now  on  the  downward  yrade? 

One  thing  i«  sure,  nev(?r  yet  was  a  nation  enrhiringly 
greeted  on  a  foundation  of  fraud  and  iiyuKtiee.  If  yon 
Imild  into  your  wtills  dishonesty,  bribery,  immorality,  and 
ail  those  kindreil  vices  which  attend  the  rapid  ftepumula- 
tion  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  faauds  of  individuals,  the 
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edifice  is  unir  to  fall.  Rome  was  a  thousand  years  oM 
when  her  decadence  set  in.  We  are  not  yet  two  hundred; 
y«t  in  these,  the  days  of  our  youth,  we  were  hut  lately  on  as 
broad  a  road  to  perdition  as  any  ever  Rome  or  Carthage 
travelled. 

Why,  and  howT  In  this  way.  With  our  emancipation 
fmiii  Koim  of  the  superstitious  of  our  forffattiei-s  we  have 
Uirowu  otf  too  many  nf  Lhi?ir  virtues  wliieli  carry  with 
them  the  fundamental  principles  of  an  enduring  common- 
wealth. We  openly  avow  mir  preiVreiire  for  prosperity  to 
morality,  for  pootl  busincRs  to  good  principles.  Justice  is 
a  by-word;  our  courts  of  law  trick-machines  for  the  clear- 
ing of  criminals;  the  spirit  of  the  law  mai\<:  subeerrient 
(o  the  letter  of  the  law.  We  prefer  in  office  bad  men  to 
Cood  men,  for  when  bad  men  nile,  men  opeJi  to  bribery 
and  wiiikinif  at  our  short-cominffs,  wo  fancy  we  can  make 
nmre  money.  That  is  tho  truth,  and  it  shows  up  prett>' 
well  the  quality  of  our  new  individualism. 

Meanwhile,  tht-  iutluential  men  of  buaincss  fancied  that 
they  were  malcing  business  when  in  reality  they  were  only 
debauchii^  business,  that  they  were  safe-fruardiug  prop- 
erty when  they  were  making  properly  less  secure  by  per- 
mitting fraud  to  act  as  one  of  its  trustees. 

It  is  a  great  advanee  towards  purity  in  politics  when 
the  governmcut  which  has  bpon  tfiken  fr-om  the  people  by 
special  interests  is  restored  to  the  penple  by  the  initiative 
and  referendTun.  During  the  past  forty  years  represeuta- 
live  government  in  many  places  has  been  tn  ii  great  extent 
a  farce  and  a  fraud.  The  people,  whose  right  alone  it  in 
to  ehoose  the  men  to  make  and  execute  the  laws  for  them, 
were  powerless  because  of  bow  rule  and  maelihie  pdlities. 

There  are  a  few  men  left,  thank  Ood,  let  a«  hope 
enough  of  them  to  reenit  this  rotting  e:irt.h,  who  are  in- 
herently honest,  who  are  tnie  men  becnnse  they  ennnot 
help  it;  who  prefer  clcHuliness  to  filth,  moral  purity  to 
Wee,  because  fre-sli  pure  air  is  to  them  pleasanter  than  the 
effluvium  of  the  slums;  who  love  right  because  it  ia  right, 
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anJ  have  n  sneakiny  kiiidneas  for  their  country  because 
tlicy  aru  liiadc  tiiat  wny  and  cannot  chniigi;. 

Hueli  a  man  is  Hiram  Johnson ;  such  a  man  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be;  sueh  a  man  he  will  always  be  for 
to  b«  otIiGPwiae  will  not  be  himself. 

What  (lifl  it  tilt'  niaktT  of  men  only  knows.  It  waa  not 
heredity;  it  was  not  environment,  that  Ib  to  Bay,  so  far  as 
eyes  can  see;  it  was  simply  kismet. 

Be  this  us  it  iiuiy.  he  is  iis  he  is.  and  it  were  wise  in  as 
to  make  the  most  of  him  while  we  may. 

He  waa  born  in  Sacramento  an<i  brought  up  ft  lawyer, 
neither  of  which  circnnistanct'S  in  thcinsolves  would  make 
one  good  or  gr^at.  That  he  ia  a  good  man  liis  wliok  Ufa 
sliows;  that  he  is  a  efrong  man  bis  battles  with  high  crime 
prove;  that  he  is  a  man  firm  in  tlie  right  and  of  enduring 
purpose,  the  use  he  makes  of  his  victory  over  the  octopoa 
givea  US  assurance. 

It  is  well  to  liDow  a  good  man  when  we  meet  him. 
WaahingtoD  was  one,  and  Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt.  In  like 
manner  by  his  fniits  we  are  to  know  that  Hiram  Johnson 
is  ono.  jVt  this  writing  wc  feel  very  sure  that  aa  long  m 
he  is  governor  Cnlifomia  will  have  «  good  government. 

With  the  new  governor  Tliram  Johnson  gave  the  state 
a  reforiniid  legislature,  which  at  its  first  session  passed 
some  bimdreds  of  laws  which  forever  place  a  return  to 
former  conditions  beyond  the  power  of  corrupt  politicians 
to  accomplish. 

No  one  ever  did  more  effective  work,  both  before  and 
flftor  his  election,  than  Mr.  Johnson  has  done.  Ten  thou- 
suud  united  eitizeug  of  Siiu  Francisco  in  185G  delivered 
the  city  from  jiolitieal  corruption  and  misrule;  Hiram 
Jnhn-son  iu  1910,  unaided  and  alone,  delivered  tie  state 
from  the  grasp  of  a  money  power  whii'U  had  held  it  ax  lu 
a  vise  for  a  period  of  two  aeore  years. 

It  was  a  wonderful  aehit-vement,  one  man  and  his 
motor,  one  man  with  one  hcdrt,  one  mind,  >me  tongue, 
traversing  the  state  from  aide  to  aide,  from  end  to  end, 
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maiiy  tripn,  ca^h  trip  a  thousniid  miles  or  inor«,  om;  man 
alone  ty  the  indomitable  force  of  his  will  dcclariufr  that 
those  things  shall  bo,  sttundiai?  the  death  knell  of  tyranny, 
pcoolniiuint?  penw?  auU  (,'uud  will,  fflllini?  tipim  all  the 
jj«»IiW  lo  rise  and  be  free.  Oik-  man  alone,  1  say,  and 
with  nnnfi  too  plethoric  a  pnckft-hoolc,  opposing  a  huge 
nn'ri-ilcsH  machine  wiih  thonsniids  (if  men  to  wiirk  it  and 
himdredR  of  millions  of  money  beliind  it.  And  the  one 
man  wins  hecanae  he  is  a  man.  and  because  he  is  right. 

Of  this  political  campaign,  one  of  thu  most  nmiiirUnble 
iichi(>vt^rni?n1s  of  tlie  bind  by  a  single  iudividuni,  unaidod 
and  alone,  whirled  from  plm^n  to  piftee  in  his  automobile, 
fitnudinji  in  it  wliilp  Inlkinpf  to  the  people  as  to  friends 
and  brothers,  ph'ailing  with  them  to  bL'  trnti  to  tlii'iiiselves, 
true  to  their  coiintry  and  throw  off  the  hateful  bonds  of 
iniqnity  which  they  had  so  slnvtshly  worn  for  forty  years, 
aehieved  along  lines  of  purity  and  principle  alont-,  he 
Bays,  "I  really  thouffht,  when  I  began,  that  it  was  simply 
a  case  of  closing  iip  my  office  long  enough  to  take  my  beat- 
ing and  th{>n  going  baek  to  work  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  duty  done.  It  wasn't  until  I  had  gone  ont  in  the 
antoniobili!  arul  got  out  among  the  people,  that  I  reflli^i-d 
how  widfly  thu  knowledge  of  mnditions  had  sprt^ad,  and 
how  eager  the  people  were  for  a  releaae  from  the  doinioA- 
tion  of  corrnpl  pnlitieiuns  and  corporations.  Tlien  I  real- 
ized that  I  really  had  a  chance  to  win,  that  the  big  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  make  things  better,  of  which  1  had 
drenmed.  was  going  to  he  mine.  That  wag  what  put  heart 
into  the  fight  and  carried  ns  through  sueeessfully, " 

Hiram  Jolmson  came  after  RnoRcvelt  as  Christ  came 
after  John  the  Baptist;  Roosevelt  preached  repentan«e, 
Johnson  enforced  it.  Roosevelt  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  to  a  sense  of  civic  wrong,  Johnson  entered  the  arena 
and  Eoinpellcd  righteousness.  The  dynamic  force  native 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  tired  the  dynaiuic  force  latent  in 
Hiroiu  JolmsoD,  though  neither  of  tlieui  knew  it  at  the 
time  and  may  not  know  it  now, 
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And  as  for  Roosevelt,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
his  character  nml  qualittCB,  ho  must  «vep  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  rcformei's,  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men. 

A  couvi etinn  nf  siu  is  Ihe  flrst  step  toward  repentance, 
and  Ro(»sRVp]t  has  conviowd  the  world  nf  sin,  of  that 
gi-fivest  of  social  nnd  political  crimes,  the  robbery  of  one's 
country. 

Kiut-'s  of  the  cmft  preteml  to  think  lightly  of  bribery 
as  a  prnal  ofFensL*,  at  least  until  they  are  caught.  All  the 
same  they  are  shy  at  the  approach  of  the  cnnslalile.  The 
king  bribes,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  the  conscience  of 
the  small  fry  and  large  both  know  well  cumigh  that 
bribery  is  buying  stolen  goods,  goods  the  buyer  knows  to 
have  been  stulen.  They  know  that  the  franchise  they 
buy  is  publiR  property,  and  that  the  proceeds  from  it 
should  tK*  into  the  public  treasury.  He  who  buys  it  is  a 
thief,  a  felon;  he  buys  what  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
obtains  a  valuable  property  Eor  lens  than  it  is  worth, 
cheats  his  neighbor,  and  debauches  public  ofRcials. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  if  we  t'xcept  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  done  more  and  better  for  the 
American  people  than  any  other  president;  it  is  safe  to 
say,  without  excepting  any  one,  that  he  has  done  more 
to  awaken  the  pidilie  conscience,  to  arrest  the  reign  of 
crime,  to  overflow  iniquitous  tnidte  and  DionDpuIics  and 
to  establish  the  people  in  their  rights  and  privileges  than 
any  one  who  has  ever  lived, 

A  curb  has  been  placed  upon  evils  that  wore  rushiog 
the  repubhc  on  to  ruin,  the  diflsipation  of  our  natural  re^ 
aoui'ecB,  the  overpowering  influence  of  industrial  iiiouop- 
oUhh,  and  the  |>ronioti()n  of  spHuial  iutun'sts  to  the  injury 
of  olhem.  Thrwe  hiuiilreil  uiillioUK  of  acrt's  of  public  do- 
main have  been  snatched  from  the  hands  of  th«-  spoilers, 
end  a  limitation  Iins  been  placed  upon  the  rapacity  of 
corporate  greed   and   defiance  of    federal   authority. 

It  was  a  singular  combination  of  men  and   cii'cum- 
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stances  that  brought  salvation  to  San  Francisco  in  1907, 
and  but  for  which  the  city  might  have  gone  on  to  ruin. 

To  begin  with,  Theodore  Roosevelt  discovered  Francis 
J.  Heney,  his  ability  and  fidelity  in  those  difficult  land 
cases  in  Oregon,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and 
permitted  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  city  by 
the  Golden  Gate.  Heney  viewed  the  situation  and  prophe- 
sied success  provided  he  coald  have  with  him  William  J. 
Burns,  the  most  skilful  detective  outside  of  romance. 
Money  was  required,  and  forth  came  Rudolph  Spreckels; 
and  when  Heney  was  shot  in  court  Hiram  Johnson  and 
Mat  I.  Sullivan  appeared  and  carried  forward  to  comple- 
tion his  cases,  with  no  other  compensation  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  sacred  duty  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

Certain  strong  men  in  Los  Angeles  about  this  time  be- 
came interested  in  good  government.  A  non-partisan  city 
central  committee  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Meyer 
Lisner,  B.  T.  Earl,  John  R.  Haynes,  Edward  Dickson, 
Harley  Brundage,  and  others,  which  soon  gave  to  their 
city  a  clean  government.  They  then  attempted  state  re- 
form, joining  Johnson  in  his  work,  and  wei'e  no  less  suc- 
cessful.    Thus  California  was  saved. 

The  legislature  following  Governor  Johnson's  election 
was  composed  wholly  of  free  men,  of  men  not  bound  by 
any  special  interests,  the  first  absolutely  free  California 
legislature  convened  within  a  period  of  forty  years. 

Governor  Johnson  made  the  state's  interests  his  busi- 
ness and  worked  out  public  problems  as  one's  personal 
affairs.  He  studied  the  character  and  capabilities  of  every 
appointee  to  office,  basing  his  choice  upon  the  merits  of 
the  man  and  not  upon  the  probabiiity  of  his  influence  in  se- 
curing his  own  reelection. 

Honest  himself  upon  instinct  and  abhorring  rascality 
in  every  form,  he  was  quick  in  detecting  fraud,  in  whatso- 
ever guise  it  appeared  before  him.  Claims  against  the 
state  which  excited  his  suspicions  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
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paid,  but  told  tho  claiiiiantB  to  sue  the  state,  ojid  if  their 
deiiiaiula  woi'c  jtist  they  would  roeovor,  if  not  the  friiud 
tliat  would  )i])[>L'£ir  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  other 
fraud,  80  that  thti  wrong-doem  dare  not  hriug  suit.  It  was 
a  trial  not  ijxfiPlI^'  by  i-oiiibat,  but  along  commercial  lines 
leading  f«  the  poiiiteatiary, 

(JJovcrnor  Johntwii  sig'Qed  75:J  bills  during  the  first  sea- 
siini  tif  his  It'^isliiture,  the  wbolf  iiuiiubi-r  fiubiiiiltml  to 
htm  and  upon  which  he  had  to  puss  b«iiig  little  less  than 
1000,  work  which  would  have  iicwiipind  the  average  court 
of  justice  fur  Jive  yt':irs. 

After  HJguing  the  last  of  the  legislative  bills  he  took 
ft  week's  rest  and  tlieu  proeeeded  with  his  routine  of  duties. 

To  magnify  the  importance  of  tlieir  dutits,  the  heavy 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  the  neeeasity  of  long 
contemplative  study  over  every  ease,  certain  judges  talked 
of  the  wearing  upon  their  poor  britina  and  nerves  of  their 
arduous  labors,  and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tionnl  judges,  which  if  made  would  tend  only  to  iuerejLie 
tlU'ir  inanity  and  id!en<?Ks.  "Any  shop-keeper  eondueling 
his  liufiinL'SS  iu  sueli  a  Fashion  would  be  sure  of  bankruptey, 

ftoveruor  Johnson  refused  all  such  applieatiuus,  telling 
the-  judgtrs  they  would  better  go  to  work,  setting  the  ex- 
ample hiiiistlf  by  devoting  iiiurc  time  each  day  Ut  the 
public  weal  than  ever  lie  had  givtli  bis  personal  affairs, 
or  than  these  judges  would  give  in  a  week,  which  on  an 
average  was  not  more  than  three  hours  a  day  for  five  daya. 

Said  Roosevelt  iu  an  address  to  12,000  San  Franciacaus: 

^'I  most  heartily  congratulate  California  on  ite  vigor- 
ous new  birth  iu  the  field  of  political  and  soeial  life.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  work  your  governor  and  legisla- 
ture have  done  and  are  now  doing.  It  is  not  a  work-  for 
your  state  ulone,  for  the  whole  country  receives  an  im- 
pulse toward  Eoundci*  thinking  and  higher  living  when 
any  Roveruor  and  any  legislature  translate  professions  into 
practice,  sta  hau  been  done  at  Sacramento  under  the  lead 
of  Governor  Johnson.'* 
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An<]  thus  Johnson  of  Rocecvelt  and  the  California 
le^slntiire : 

"MiiPh  we.  owe  in  eommon  with  other  states,  but  we 
in  Califortiin  twpap-iaily  nwe  to  him  that  iniiekening  nf  the 
public  conscience,  that  virility,  that  nianhoo4l  in  Pitixen- 
sliip,  that  has  (^Dnhlvtl  us  to  meet  and  conquer  the  forces 
of  corru|}tiun  in  this  errcat  atat«  of  California.  As  he 
dfcliircd  in  il  c.lti^ic  niiiMsa^v  for  ciimmou  opportunity  and 
ciHmnoii  hcmcaty,  so  (!aliforuia,  with  his  honest  example 
to  Buide  it,  went  forward  to  the  atntc  's  regeneration. 

"The  C'nlifornin  Icjiislnturc  has  just  elascd  a  session 
fraught  with  greater  aignificanee  than  any  of  its  prcilcces- 
Rops.  To-night  tlie  men  sit  on  thia  platform  who  have 
wrought  a  politieal  rHVolutiun.  I  want  to  say  to  all  you 
peopk  hem  that  you  owe  to  the  120  men  who  sat  in  that 
li^gislaturu  a  deht  you  never  cjin  pay.  For  they  won  for 
you  and  your  children  and  your  children's  children  the 
right  to  perpetuate  govermneut  of  the  p&ople  in  the  state 
of  Californiii." 

Chost'n  Unittid  States  senator  when  Johnson  came  into 
ofiiee,  John  D.  Works  at  ouce  made  liis  mark  at  Wash- 
ington as  an  able,  hi>ch-iuiuded  statestuau  and  a  pure 
progressive.    Speaking  of  his  election  he  says: 

"Shortly  after  the  vote  was  talieii  in  the  legislature. 
Governor  Johnson  came  into  ray  room  at  tiie  hotel,  his 
face  beaming  with  aatiafactioa  and  plea.sure.  He  Bat  dnwn 
and  mid  to  me,  'Isn't  it  a  glorious  thing  that  a  man  cnu 
he  elected  to  lim  United  Statis  senate  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia without  dninff  anythinj,'  that  can  be  eritieised,  or 
spendiof;  ii  riujirtcr  of  a  dollar  in  securing  his  ehw- 
tionV  ■• 

After  four  years  of  baffled  justice  in  tlie  courts,  at  the 
cost  of  thousands  to  the  atate  aud  millions  to  theinaelven, 
with  all  the  while  visions  of  cropped  Itair  and  stripes  and 
bars,  which  indeed  would  have  been  yet,  more  threaten- 
ing: but  for  their  friends  of  the  upper  benehea,  Patrick 
Calhoun,  Tirey  L.   Ford,  and  others,  were  ordered  die- 
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charf^ed  by  the  appelJate  court,  the  lower  eourts  and  the 
iu'dspeution  after  their  long  suid  faithful  elTortfl  ln'ing 
ytigmatized  for  failuro  owiag  to  the  opposition  of  those 
who  t^ins  insnlted  them.  ! 

Thn  wonder  is  not  that  so  few  of  tlie  arrh-oflfpnclers 
were  acnt  to  pristjn,  but  that  sa  much  was  accomplished 
in  thft  face  of  surh  ati-nng  opposition.  Nests  of  iniquity 
were  broii^rht  to  lipht,  am!  espoaed,  and  erinie  intimidateii, 
but  mth  the  raillions  of  money  behind  it  all.  money 
poured  out  like  water  to  save  its  owners  from  prison,  wit- 
npKRfS  hrihml  and  sent  away,  their  dwellings  dynamited, 
tlu?  phalli pioD  of  thi?  people  shot  down  in  open  coiirt,  news- 
papei'8  mied  with  lies  and  sciimlity,  a  non- prosecuting 
attorney  chosen  from  the  more  facile  of  the  profession, 
and  a  Wiajority  ui  tlic  upper  judges  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  criminals, — in  the  faee  of  all  this  a  maaterly  foui*- 
yisara'  fiyrht  was  aa  aeliievemeut  of  which  the  people  and 
the  prosecution  neod  nev«r  be  ashamed,  i 

A  soupw  of  nevcr-endinj^  intfjrest  to  Detective  Burns 
was  Abrahain  Ru«l',  sharp  as  steel  and  yyt  weak  enough 
at  limes.  Rut'f  fjuieied  himself  a  yuod  fellow,  kind  and 
liberal,  lis  he  could  well  afford  to  be  cuusidtring  the  large 
anioiinl.s  in  which  lie  dealt  and  the  ease  of  getting;  them. 
Tim  siima  given  in  hia  ('ont'e3si'»n  were, — from  thp  United 
Rjiilways.  $200,000,  from  Tarkaide.  *15.(>tltt.  CJhh  On.,  *20,- 
000.  Fi;iht  trust,  $50,000,  Home  Telephone  Company, 
*125.00U.  Paeitie  States  Telephone  Co.,  $75,000;  also  from 
prostitution  houses  and  other  places,  other  like  amounts, 
and  the  alleB«^l  promise  of  a  million  out  of  the  Tuvis  hay 
cities  scheme,  supjKtsed  to  be  working  (or  ten  uiilliouB 
from  San  Fraueiseo.  ( 

"lie  eouldu't  do  anything  straight,"  Burns  nsed  to 
Hay.  "Keliriiiiiig  was  tis  iiattirul  to  him  as  breathing,  the 
odium  of  treachery  iievrr  troubled  him,  though  he  did  say 
between  sobs,  n{  whieli  lie  had  always  plenty.  'I  hak'  like 
hell  to  butvay  Ford;  he  ha«  been  just  like  a  brother  to  me.' 

"His  greed  was  uneciualled,  hia  oowardiee  waa  the  limit, 
17 
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liU  vanity  beyond  belief.  'Each  time  I  saw  Ruef  tlierc  was 
Bom«  ufw  quibble;  ud  promise  or  contract  bound  hitn." 

Krufitrfttfld  in  hia  endeavora  by  corrupt  judgfts  and  the 
money  of  wniipt  citizens  Heney  at  Icn^rth  offered  him- 
self aa  eaodidutL-  for  district  attoracy,  pl«:1^>d  to  euforee 
the  law,  but  failed  to  hv  ek'etfd.  Capital  and  labor  seemed 
to  prefer  a  distriet  ulturuey  said  to  be  pledged  not  to  en- 
force the  Inw,  and  thus  the  gimd  people  of  the  city  showed 
their  gratihidt^  for  the  braye  efforts  of  those  who  baJ 
wrciught  for  tlieiii  inestiiinable  benefits. 

Combined  Iflbor  and  capital  managed  to  out-number 
tlie  2(j.000  votes  of  good  men  and  hence  the  dis^ace. 

It  is  as  ea«y  to  have  good  government  m  bad  govern- 
ment; as  easy  to  get  along  honestly  laying  brieks  as  to 
livL-  on  tile  ppopeetls  uf  burglary.  It  is  ns  ejisy  to  be  oleaa 
and  healthy  as  to  be  forever  wallowing  in  the  filtb  of 
immurality.  To  lift  ourselves,  out  of  a  foul  envarunine»t 
we  must  govera  ourselves  better,  drive  railways,  corporate 
capital,  and  labor  impositions  out  of  polities,  and  compel 
our  courts  to  deal  out  justice  pr&niptly,  without  quibbling, 
to  rich  and  poor  alike.  We  must  be  honest  and  decently- 
moral;  free  and  without  hypoeriBy,  so  that  we  may  truth- 
fully register  ourselves  among  the  nations  of  the  Great 
Unafraid. 

Let  as  not  be  discouraged.  Progressive  effort  has  ao- 
complished  much.  It  has  broken  dowii  bossistn  and  opened 
the  door  for  actual  self-governnieut.  It  has  broken  down 
monijpolics,  and  subordinated  trusts.  It  has  warned  labor 
against  violence  and  capital  against  tyranny.  It  has 
aroused  the  national  conscience,  briugiug  good  men  to  their 
feet,  ready  to  do  their  duty.  It  lias  revived  the  sentiment 
of  purity,  enlivened  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  has  brought 
hope  to  Ihe  despondent.  Aud  none  too  soon.  For  as  sure 
as  ever  Roine  lived  and  died,  this  Republic  was  on  the 
broad  road  to  destruction. 
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\\J  HHjE  engaged  on  this  Rctruspection.  and  eoiuB 
VV  time  before  ita  completion,  I  saw  gradually  over- 
spreading the  Repuljljc,  especially  along  its  weRlcrn  bor- 
der, a  moral  revolution.  I  saw  with  deepist  satisfaction 
the  work  begun  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  world,  and  eoutiuued  by  Htiaiii  .loliitson  fnr 
the  more  especial  Tienefit  of  my  own  beloved  California 
and  tlie  Pacific  si-aboard,  bearing  fruit,  tlieir  noble  efforta 
croivned  with  success. 

Not  that  the  work  is  done;  it  is  only  the  bepinninpi 
but  enough  has  been  aeeoraplished  to  satisfy  mc  that  for 
the  present  at  all  events  the  Ameriean  people  will  not  be 
content  to  return  to  the  days  of  di^Jtoneaty  and  pluto- 
cratic ru3e. 

"WTiile  the  graft  bribers  were  fighting  in  the  courts, 
and  the  railway  and  government  were  nmniog  hand  in 
hand  along  the  same  track,  and  our  delectable  mayor  was 
bringing  a  blush  to  the  faci^  of  those  yet  capable  of  fveliug 
shame  by  reason  of  hia  empty  head  and  blatant  tongue, 
there  were  certain  worthy  citizens  who  hat\  been  long 
Htudyingr  the  situattun,  and  were  now  forging  the  keys  for 
our  deliverance. 

So  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  Republic.  Though  the 
days  of  our  years  are  numbered  we  may  still  see  several 
to-morrows,  for  the  people  wake  from  their  slumbers, 
sometimes,  and  take  a  look  around. 

The  people;  though  we  are  not  what  our  forcfathcra 
had  hoped  for  us  ere  this ;  though  in  some  rcFpects  wc  a» 
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retroRradinjt  instead  of  adtancinfr,  t.Ta(Iiia!Iy  the  vital 
problems  of  onr  propross  are  undtTgoinj;  Roliition,  imd 
lime  is  Rtill  given  us  in  whieli  we  may  Umrn  to  be  wiw. 

The  fnmidera  oC  tlie  Repiiblit,'  were  sek'tiliDnd  from  the 
best  strains  in  Eiirnpf,  tb«l  is  to  say  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Teutonic.  Ku  loriK  an  i  nun  iteration  conlitincd  alone  orieina) 
Uni?8  aU  went  well,  hut  with  the  coming  of  the  Latin  cle- 
mont  and  the  Slav  the  quality  o£  population  dimini^od 
as  the  qanntity  increased. 

During  the  last  half  ccntuty  the  personnel  of  this 
(TonfederatioH  of  staUs  has  not  iiiipmvod.  There  may  be 
mure  intelligpnee  but  therp  is  Wsk  integrity.  Tliere  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  patriotism,  in  Bflf-sacrificc,  or  any 
form  of  unselfish  devotion  l«  the  wcll-bcine  of  the  prople; 
there  is  leas  of  it  proportionately  than  before  the  in<!onnD^ 
of  so  many  sh-angcra  ignorant  of  our  institutions  and  in- 
different to  OUT  traditiona. 

Whfit  should  we  expect  from  ten  millions  of  freed 
African  slaves;  twenty  millions  of  low-grade  Europeans; 
thirty  millions  of  inter-mixtures,  upon  whose  dtill  ears  the 
fourth  of  .Inly  fire-crackers  sound  evi*ry  day  fainter ! 
Some  remnants  of  the  original  stock  with  still  a  ring  of 
the  true  metal  in  them  arc  present,  notwithsLimling  women 
who  wnnt  to  do  the  work  of  men,  lijaders  of  Labor  who 
want  to  rule,  money-made  statesmen  with  their  political 
henchmen,  and  the  coteries  of  high  and  low  crime  with 
their  attendant  law-eoiirls  and  primina. 

This  is  what  is  left  over  from  the  New  England 
colonies  anrl  the  Virginia  country,  with  the  refuse  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  tlimwn  in,  all  stewed  into  a 
sometime  unsavory  meas  hy  the  united  infelicities  of  cap- 
ital and  labor. 

It  was  sfiarcely  the  best  of  uiaterial  for  the  making  of 
a  great  nation,  scarcely  as  high  grade  as  might  have  been 
had  the  original  proprietors  bpon  less  engor  to  sccvu^ 
settlers  and  create  wealth.  But  iiolwithHtaudiug  the  many 
debasing  Intermixtures  made  in  our  piipulatlou  there  is  a 
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hope  that  through  the-  scrubbiui;  of  adimila  and  llio  pal- 
piilile  npoeasity  of  self-proteetion  th«  Xiopublic  niny 
rise  agiiio  into  an  atmosphere  of  honesty  bd(1  niorniitj', 
without  which  no  nation  eaa  prosper. 

If  the  Anglo- American  ek'trioit  can  keep  eontrol  of 
affairs  for  a  century  or  two  Inngor,  hoUliii);  iu  abeyaiioe 
the  Celt,  the  Slav,  the  Latin,  tiie  Afric,  and  tht  Asiatic, 
m«aiiwhile  shiittijitr  out  the  fuitJuir  iiiittis  of  hiw-grade 
alirus  Itoih  every  quarter,  there  may  yet  be  hope  tor  im- 
provemont,  though  we  should  be  xmabi*  wholly  to  regain 
what  has  beon  Inat. 

Wo  ha-vi'.  hail  no  time  ss  yet  to  eonsitlBr  Kitht-r  anarchy 
or  oliyai-eliitis,  this  (^Tt-atest  of  repuMioB,  with  its  niuuey- 
hirds,  aiitl  lai)or-lortls,  and  hittli  honorablH  Uirda  irrafti-r. 
Wherefore  may  we  welcome  with  joy  the  ticint  ilia  tint;  light 
npiM^ariny  now  and  ilicn  anions  <he  htw-irinkers  luid  Ibuir 
Kl;aiiiich  supporters,  whicrh  shims  lliat  the  rppnbliaiD  corpao 
is  not  quite  ready  for  burial. 

A  gloriiJiia  liRht,  star  of  the  east  aacuudant,  direct 
primaiy,  ^^^fl3^c'adlllll,  and  recall,  with  miiuioipal  povern- 
meiit  hy  a  eoninii&^iou  wlilch  jMaeeB  the  responsibility  upon 
ratii  supposed  to  rule  upon  business  principles,  without 
graft,  or  bribery,  or  toll  from  brothels,  or  from  building 
contracts,  or  I'roiii  sales  of  city  franchisca  to  ^faaping  cor- 
porations, the  proceefls  to  be  divided  among  the  pilferers. 
A  railroad  commission  bill  is  an  important  step  toward  t!ie 
coiitrol  of  corporatinns  and  public  utilitiea,  theu  there  are 
the  prtaidential  pn-'ferunee  prijuary,  th«  election  of  Mua- 
tcirs  by  popular  vote,  and  other  important  measures  before 
the  people. 

The  direct  primary-  election;  bossism  does  not  like  it, 
does  not  like  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  all  the  votera 
at  a  primary  election  instead  of  by  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, or  by  caucus  of  evil-minded  men  with  but  few  if  any 
honest  citizens  present. 

'rhi.s  for  the  lintt  application  to  clear  away  the  outer 
obstructiooa. 
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Next  Ih*  refert-ndmn,  Ui*  power  to  require  laws  pass 
by  a  Icgisialive  body  to  be  ratUied  by  the  voters  before 
bec«»niiiK  operative  wbeaei-iT  «ueh  rati5catioD  ie  demanded 
by  a  rnrtAin  percentage  of  the  roters. 

Obviously  bad  for  the  bribers. 

Lastly,  tbe  recall,  the  power  to  remoTe  the  bolder  <d 
any  elwrtive  office  aud  put  in  his  plath?  anothtr. 

Afal  thf>re  is  the  mb.  This  dois  not  at  all  suit  high 
crime,  upecial  interests,  or  wealthy  corporations.  Whatl 
pall  them  in  just  as  we  ^et  properly  tixed,  a  iaw^maker 
who  will  follow  our  mstructions.  or  a  governor  of  easy 
integrity  who  will  took  at  things  the  right  way,  or  a 
supreme  court  who  will  decide  a  case  for  us  before  hearing 
it,  or  tell  us  in  advance  how  to  bring  a  suit  or  conduct  a 
defen.<ie  along  labyrinthine  ways  bordered  by  aecommo- 
dating  tenhiiieiilitir>K  so  rs  to  ^ve  list  what  we  want,  and 
always  according  to  law,  strictly  according  to  law,  for  law 
iM  the  best  friend  of  bright  knavish  fellows  who  know  bow 
to  use  it. 

What!  call  him  in.  that  district  attorney  whoae  soul 
we  bought,  placing  him  in  office  pledged  to  our  iuterests, 
pledged  to  dismiss  all  suits  liable  to  send  ua  to  prison, 
after  so  much  dynamiting  and  spiriting  away  of  witnesses, 
sending  whole  families  to  Europe  and  supporting  tbem 
there  at  hea^-y  expense  while  all  these  criminal  proseeu- 
tions  are  going  on  against  us! 

Whatl  call  down  the  mayor  just  after  we  have  paid 
him  for  a  franchise,  paid  him  money  which  he  pocketed 
and  which  should  have  gone  to  the  city,  and  that  before 
be  has  rendered  us  the  promised  equivalent  f  It  is  a  crime 
thiu  to  steal  from  us  when  he  should  steal  only  from  the 
city. 

Pity  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  these  poor  knights  of 
the  highway,  but  congratulate  the  people,  who  1)egin  to 
breathe  more  freely  haviug  in  sight  an  iuterregnuiu  of 
crime  if  not  a  utopis  or  a  niillennium. 

It  waa  at  lirst  tlic  general  impressiou  that  the  recall 
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sliould  ncvt  Apply  to  jiniges,  b«t  the  continued  turniDR  \ome 
of  oTiiuiuaU  by  tliti  iipptr  courts  as  fast  as  the  superior 
judges  coavieled  them,  the  prolouging  of  litigation  by 
raking  innumerable  teehuicalilies  and  the  gnintiof!  of 
new  triahi,  all  at  useless  aud  euoruious  cost  to  the  tax- 
jjayers,  soon  convinced  the  legislature  aud  the  people  that 
nowhere  was  the  arm  of  justice  more  needed  to  apply 
than  to  thf!  high  court  «f  ju8tic«  itaelf. 

Let  ua  thank  God  and  take  courayw  that  lost  apparently 
in  bossism  and  avarice  there  were  still  true  men  enough 
left  to  save  the  euiuitry  on  wham  ffll  this  inspiration  of 
refrtrm  as  fram  the  ekies.  So  palpable  were  the  advan- 
tages of  the  recMil  that  thrmigbuut  the  United  States  the 
messurt*  was  generally  received  with  favor,  except  aa  to 
the  repaJJ  nf  judges,  where  a  difference  O'f  opimou  arose, 
the  legal  profession  being  largely  against  it. 

Owing  to  direct  legislation  laws  Oregon  lias  become  ono 
of  the  most  pro^resaivc  states  iu  the  union,  and  has  de- 
veloped one  of  the  test  of  gyvernmeuts.  It  is  m  near 
true  and  intelligent  republicanism  as  may  be  found  any- 
where. 

Through  the  initiative  Or&goo  obtained  the  direct 
primary,  local  option,  election  of  the  people's  choice  for 
United  States  senator,  local  aelf-government  for  cities,  a 
recall  that  applies  to  judges  as  well  as  other  elective  offi- 
cials, )L  grfM»-earmnj?i  tax  on  sleeping  ear,  refrifrenitor. 
aud  oil  car  companies,  a  uew  practice  act,  an  cinployt-rs' 
liability  act,  regulation  of  taxes  by  counties,  and  a  threc- 
fourllis  verdict  in  civil  eases. 

Through  the  same  power  Oregon  has  abolished  the  poll- 
tax  and  extended  the  provisions  of  the  direct  primary  law 
in  a  way  that  enables  her  voters  to  express  their  preference 
l'i)r  president  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  twenty-five 
initiative  measures  rejected  by  tJie  votern  seven  provided, 
for  the  creation  of  additional  counties,  and  three  were 
amendments  granting  the  ballot  to  women.  The  other 
fifteen  included  one  providing  for  a  state  magazine,  two 
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fnr  pxtrn  ttixm  to  Kupport  iiDneoessary  uormaj  ttetif 
one  for  an  nnnrt;iwwir>'  KUitn  lyinimi&NKin. 

The  worn  out  argument  of  the  profession  that  jud^ns 
should  not  bo  pl»eed  in  n  position  which  raicht  subject 
them  to  iutiinidation  on  the  part  of  the  people  loses  its 
force  aa  applied  to  tlie  jiidiuiary  of  Califimiin,  pust  and 
prfwnt.  No  viler  men  ever  livwl  Ihau  some  who  have  sat 
on  the  siiprpme  lieneh  of  Cslifnrnia,  one  of  whom  was 
seized,  impriHoned,  tried,  and  condemned  by  the  people. 
Hp  would  have  been  hanged  if  the  victim  of  his  bowle 
koife  had  died. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fflct  that  officers  of  the  law,  inoluding 
judges,  are  quite  as  rnidy  to  breiik  the  law  as  are  ln\Tiic3i, 
whereupon  the  offieer  of  the  law  calls  in  the  law  to  ppoteet 
him  ugainst  thepcnal^  for  breaking  the  law.  It  is  a  fine 
machine,  the  law.  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  chauffeur 
works  equally  well,  or  ill,  either  way,  forward  or  back- 
ward. 

The  late  supreme  court  of  California  had  acquired  a 
bad  habit  of  thrmvluf:  hack  upon  society  upon  the  Niliie^ 
of  technicalitiea  every  rich  criminal  brought  before  it. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  wicked  or  tmwnrranted 
than  the  discharge  from  prison  uf  Schniitz  and  Ruef  after 
fair  and  clear  eonviction  supplemented  by  oonffssion.  And 
when  Ruef  after  further  trial  and  conviction  was  brought 
before  tliis  same  trihimal  another  discharge  vias  Blmoat 
certain. 

The  people  saw  it  all  plainly  enough.  As  elsewhere 
explained  Schraitz  and  the  labor  leaders  smiled  to  thejn- 
selvee;  high  crime  was  delichted.  Behold  the  majesty  of 
the  law!  they  cried.  Touch  not  it.'^  sacred  robes.  But 
certain  of  the  lords  high  chnnn-llor  of  raajcjilic  law  itself 
Trere  caught  tripping.  Evidently  they  had  not  themselves 
that  profound  regard  for  the  letter  of  the  law  which  they 
wished  to  impress  upon  others.  In  extenuation  the  court 
put  forth  the  plea  that  the  irn^ularitj'  of  which  it  was 
guilty  had  been  practised  by  them  lor  a  score  of  yeats, 
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the  illegality  thereby  becoming  good  law  and  properly 
established  as  precedent! 

The  legislature  was  then  in  session,  and  before  it  for 
diacuHHiou  was  the  quefition  of  the  recall  of  judges.  The 
newly  elected  Uuitpd  States  senator,  John  D.  Works,  some 
time  lawyer  jind  judge,  opposed  the  measure,  catling  it 
reform  nm  mad,  to  the  indigaation  of  the  legislature  and 
the  state.  But  while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  hearing 
of  the  alleged  defection  of  certain  of  the  supreme  judges, 
he  telegraphed  back  that,  if  true,  those  judges  should  be 
impeached.  Whereat  the  frieuda  of  recall  were  somewhat 
mollified. 

The  judges  took  alarm.  Here,  then,  at  this  junc- 
ture, we  may  as  well  as  at  any  other  time  or  place,  pause 
and  considLT  whether  or  not  these  judges  should  be  in- 
timidated by  the  legislature  and  the  people,  wliether  any 
judfres  under  any  circumstanees  should  be  placed  ia  a 
position  to  be  influenced  in  their  opinions  by  the  opinions 
of  any  legislature  or  people.  Some  of  these  judges  were 
vicious  men ;  some  of  them  were  as  good  and  pure  men 
as  were  ever  elected  to  office.  They  were  not  known  to  tho 
people,  their  merits  mid  demerits,  one  from  the  other,  at 
the  time  of  their  eleetiou  as  they  were  known  later.  Were 
it  bt*tter  in  such  cases  for  the  people,  makers  of  law  and 
judges,  io  purge  the  commonwealth  of  a  court  like  this, 
or  suffer  its  further  inUictions  of  evil  for  fear  of  what 
might  be  considered  a  too  profane  handling  of  the  case? 

In  this  instance  the  judges  sought  out  tlieir  own  salva- 
tion, they  who  had  been  bo  conaeience-ridden  in  keeping 
others  straight.  They  quickly  reviewed  the  ease  of  Rucf 
and  refused  to  reopen  it.  They  vehemently  denied  oth«r 
charges  brought  against  them,  some  of  their  supportt-ra 
forswearing  themaelvea  in  their  support.  And  most  un- 
expected of  all,  when  certain  old  chrome  criminals  ap- 
peared hefore  the  Court  for  writs  of  habeas  c(jrpHs  they 
v/vn:  refused,  and  werif  ordi-red  hark  into  the  custody  of 
the  sherili  to  stand  trial  for  bribing  the  Buef-Schmitz 
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board  of  auperrisora  to  pass  tfce  overhead  trolley  fran- 
chise. 

Mnst  of  the  judges  are  honest;  Bome  are  not.  We  like 
to  think  them  honest  until  forced  to  think  otherwise.  Pew 
judg:fs  will  accept  a  bribo  in  money;  there  are  few  beyond 
the  infliiOTCe  of  frieodahip  or  of  aclf-intereflt,  for  judges 
are  human. 

So  great  a  man  m  Mr.  Wiekersham  makes  so  small  a 
plea  as  this.  "What  are  judges,"  he  aaks,  "but  impartial 
arbitrators  to  whom  any  one  of  os  may  be  competed  at 
any  moment  to  turn  for  protection  of  life  or  property? 
What  will  become  of  that  protection  if  niir  system  of 
govemnient  should  subject  hiin  to  the  rage  of  the  mob 
when  he  asserts  the  aupremacy  of  the  law  in  the  face  of 
nnjiiat  clamor?" 

This  ia  a  fair  speeimen  of  the  rant  and  nonsiense  the 
ablest  jurists  indulge  in  on  this  subJL'et.  Some  of  the 
judges  ar^  impartial  arbitrators  and  others  are  not.  We 
turn  to  them  for  protection ;  ^ometiniea  we  get  it.  It  is  a 
raging  mob  that  drives  out  the  unjust  judlge^  though  the 
same  persons  elected  him,  and  were  then  well-ordered  and 
intelligent  citizens. 

We  were  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Taft  elionld  oppose 
the  recall,  as  he  was  once  a  judge  himself,  and  does  not 
easily  shed  his  prejudices,  but  we  seareely  expected  him 
to  assume  the  unwarrantable  attittule  of  threatening  to 
veto  &ny  bill  for  the  admission  to  statehood  of  Arizona 
carrying  with  it  the  reeall  of  judges.  But  when  a  presi- 
dent fills  bis  cabinet  with  men  whom  to  keep  properly 
whitewashed  requires  the  long  and  expensive  eft'orta  of  a 
standing  committee,  what  should  we  expect! 

So  many  and  so  peculiar  are  the  vagaries  of  our  Ohio 
president,  that  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  him  on 
the  wrong  side  of  any  question.  The  people  of  Arizona 
were  wholly  within  their  rights,  and  the  president  ap- 
peared to  tin  out  of  liis  way  lo  grntify  a  petty  spite  unbe- 
coming his  high  position.     His  opinion,  weak  and  warped 
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as  is  his  mind,  waa  nf  little  yatue  where  hia  prejudice  rose 
in  (LrniH  againtit  tli«  clear  logic  of  common  sense.  His 
freaaietl  follies  and  abuse  of  power  are  destined  to  be 
relegated  with  the  corpulent  body  and  senile  smile  to  the 
political  iiiizhtniiireH  of  the  past. 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  us  to  uDder^tand  once  for 
all  if  rulersliip  by  five,  of  the  nine  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  is  a  republican  form  of  govemuient,  Rud  if  Ihe  will 
of  these  five  incu  atands  superior  to  llit^  will  uf  a.  hundred 
million  of  American  frcfraen,  and  if  so,  and  thure  be  no 
nther  remedy,  thcu  either  abolish  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  or  abolish  the  American  people. 

One  spea  riot  iu  recall,  nnother  calls  it  trinl  by  tumult, 
4aotber  reform  rim  mad;  these  are  all  expressions  of 
Ifiwyers  prcjiidiwd  in  favor  of  the  profession,  tinctured 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  sacredness  of  law. 

Houston  of  Tennc!+8(^e  sees  in  the  rofall  of  judges  "A 
souri^e  of  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  courts,"  whil« 
Littleton  of  New  York  in  a  shont  of  eloquEincc  asBuren  ns 
that  "the  recall  of  judffes  will  strike  froui  the  splendid 
Hlructure  of  free  government  the  arch  upon  uhieh  it  has 
come  to  rest  with  un£haken  eonfldeneo," — whii?li  is  toX. 

Allien  Franeis  J.  Honey  deelartHi  before  a  larL,'e  audi- 
uncp  that  witliin  a  year  he  would  [>laee  ci?rliiiii  Sau  FtHu- 
eisco  ofTieials  in  prison,  the  people  were  pleased  to  think 
tliitt  those  who  had  been  robbing  thpm  were  to  be  brou^'ht 
to  an  account.  la  due  time  criminals  wero  cnuKht  and 
convieted.  It  was  then  discovered  that  certain  oapilni- 
ists  aud  infEuentinI  men  of  affairs  were  cIogQly  connecttid 
with  the  eriuiinals. 

This  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  caso.  Near  the  wealthy 
wrongdoers  were  otlier  wealthy  men  who  did  nol:  care  to 
see  their  eoufrcria  punislieil  as  it  would  injiu-e  hiisimTW, 
an  they  said.  So  grnduHlly  thiji  drj*  mt  of  dishonesty 
becan  to  infect  bankcra  and  cttrpuratiou  managers  until  a 
coterie  of  hiph  crime  held  the  city  in  its  jirip. 

Fresidiujj  over  the  courts  of  law   were   judgoa,   some 
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good  and  some  bad,  some  of  sterling  iutpgrity,  some  of 
innate  evil-Diindednoas.  The  lower  oourts  were  nearer  tlie 
people,  and  tlie  upper  courts  ucarcr  to  high  criminality. 
AntagoiuBtnB  increased  until  tbc  luen  of  wealth  who  lived 
on  the  border  of  Styginn  waters  and  feasted  their  t^ricuds 
of  the  upper  benches  openly  deuouneecl  all  prosecutions 
of  wealthy  men  a^  injurious  to  progress,  while  heartily 
approving  of  the  punishment  of  the  poor,  which  for  ex- 
ample's sake  should  suffice  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Ha<l  there  been  any  doiilits  about  tlie  passHfje  of  tiie 
measure  for  the  recall  of  judges  in  California  the  conduct 
of  the  supreme  court,  now  thoroughly  aroused  by  fears 
for  its  own  safety,  would  have  set  them  at  rest.  It  be- 
came clearly  apparent  that  certain  of  them  belonged  to 
the  railroad  and  others  were  notorioxisly  eornipt  The 
result  was  that  all  municipal  eriminals  who  failetl  of 
acquittal  by  means  of  tJse  usual  bullying  by  lawyers  and 
fatso  swearing  of  witnesaca  in  the  lower  coiu-ts  were 
promptly  discharged  on  appeal  to  the  higher  tribvmalB. 

Thua  the  mayor  thief,  Schmitz,  was  set  at  liberty  upon 
a  teehnieality  so  small  and  absurd  as  to  bring  a  smile  to 
the  wooden  face  of  the  jailer  who  unlocked  the  door  for 
htm. 

People  saw  now  with  humiliation  and  regret  that  the 
time  and  money  spent  to  bring  rich  or  influential  crim- 
inals to  justice  were  thrown  away,  that  as  fast  as  evil- 
doers presented  themBclves  before  the  court  of  appeals 
and  the  supreme  court  they  were  turned  loose  upon  the 
eonmumity,  even  though  proof,  backed  by  cftnEession,  Wft» 
positive. 

Surely  here  was  a  ease  for  recall.  Here  was  au  example 
of  the  necessity  of  the  recall  for  judEes.  LitLlu  wonder 
that  judges  would  if  they  were  able  exempt  the  judiciary 
from  the  judgment  of  the  people! 

The  IVlongotiaufi  were  quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
time. 

"You  hang  for  that,  Ah  Chniig,"  wailed  Ah  Foy,  as 
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he  saw  his  fricuJ  drive  liia  knife  into  the  gentle  bosom 
of  Ah  Li. 

' '  No,  I  no  hang.  I  got  two  tousand  dollars.  Tou  sabe, 
Chinaman  no  hab  money,  he  hang;  liab  money,  no  hang, 
all  same  Mi-'liean  man." 

ThuK  it  wjis  that  while  all  was  in  train  for  the  dis- 
charge of  Riii-f,  Uin  »ii|irFMne  iioiirt  was  obliged  to  cluse 
the  duor  on  hiui,  find  he  slipped  back  into  his  long  tciin 
of  impriscmment  a  deeply  disappointed  man. 

They  that  take  to  techniealitieEi  ahall  pemh  by  teobni- 
ealiUea. 

This  was  the  case  upon  application  in  the  supreme 
court  in  the  easB  of  Abraham  Ruef  convicted  oJ  bribery; 
the  ordtr  grauling  a  rehearing  was  signed  by  four  jiidgea 
out  of  sewn,  but  one  of  the  jtnlges  nfter  sitrning  left  the 
state  before  tlic  others  had  signed  tlie  order.  lu  extenu- 
ation of  its  own  conscious  wrong-doing  th«  court  pleads 
prct'edont;  that  is,  because  it  ha.s  been  breaking'  the  law 
system  at  icully  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  ipso  facto  it  is 
law  established  by  precedent. 

The  people  were  g:reatly  incensed.  In  the  absence  of 
a  law  fur  recall  of  .iudire!*  the  letrislature  took  stcp.s  for 
impeaehmeut,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  let  the  matter 
drop  upon  the  iiruuipt  revocation  of  the  Ruef  order  for 
a  rehearing. 

This  affiiir  Iind  scarcely  blown  over  before  this  same 
jiidieial  bench  found  itself  in  a  still  more  questionable 
attitude  before  the  people.  In  a  suit  at  Los  Angelea  rela- 
tive to  the  irriKalion  system  of  Imperial  valley  in  whieli 
the  Southern  Pacific  rnilway  was  interested,  among'  some 
Jocumeuta  offered  In  evidence  a  letter  was  found  purport- 
ing to  have  come  direct  from  the  chief  attorney  of  the 
railway  and  directed  to  the  head  of  the  railway  corps  of 
attorneys  at  Los  Angeles,  in  which  was  the  following 
clause : 

"The  siippeme  justice*  in  eouversation  with  nie  to-day 
all  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  Uiat  thia  pttragraph  sliould 
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be  amended  so  as  to  state  the  facts,  as  required  under 
the  deeiBiori  in  the  case  of  the  Batik  of  Woodland  versuH 
Stevens,  144  Cal.,  [iHge  6&0,  and  to  have  an  order  made 
reapiHiintinc  thi^  roeeiver.  It  was  suggestpd  that  if  this 
could  be  dime  between  now  and  Monday  it  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  application." 

Which  signified  that  the  attorney  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  eoiiipnny  was  obtaining  advice  from  the  Muprenae 
court  before  trial  as  to  how  a  legal  diificulty  might  be 
overcome  in  a  mattor  yet  to  bo  brought  before  them. 

Of  course  there  were  general  deuiak;  all  round.  The 
justices  swore  they  had  never  given  sueh  advice.  The 
chief  attoruey  swore  be  had  nevtT  written  Rueh  a  letter, 
but  that  a  clerk  did  it.  Fiually  a  scapegoat  was  found 
who  aekiiowliidgod  he  had  written  the  letter  in  a  moiuent 
of  mental  alterration  but  that  there  was  no  truth  in  it. 

It  was  a  paltry  trick  for  such  mighty  potentates  to 
play,  as  if  they  expected  to  find  people  so  simple  as  to 
bi'lieve  them,  wliethtM*  supreme  .justice,  lawyer,  or  clerk. 
After  that  thore  was  little  opposition,  even  among  the 
legal  lights,  to  the  measure  for  tlie  recall  of  judges  io 
California, 

The  appellate  tribunals  were  high  courts  of  techui- 
calitieei,  None  tif  these  men,  bribers  or  bribed,  appealed 
for  law  or  justice;  their  appeals  were  to  the  triuhs 
and  hairsplittings  in  which  these  judges  seemed  to  take 
their  greatest  delight,  and  in  whieh  they  assuredly  were 
adepts. 

In  all  this  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  1  am  neither 
socialist  nor  idealist.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the 
law, — when  it  is  respectable.  I  obey  the  law  whether  or 
not  it  is  respeefable;  I  iind  it  easier  to  do  so.  1  employ 
lawyers  when  pinched  by  the  wicked.  I  have  even  a  son, 
law  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  full  and  honorable  practice; 
law  being  such  an  intricate  and  mystifying  force  I  find 
it  convenient  having  a  lawyer  in  the  family. 

Americans  respect  the  law;  they  entertaui  a  high  re- 
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gard  for  justice,  and  are  iyriprcsseii  with  tlie  tlroip-Iipnoretl 
formalitit'S  of  civiliztd  L'oui'ta  of  justice.  Hi'  niu,it  be  a 
bad  niriQ  indeed  wlia  tthoiild  compel  a  lon^sulfermg  people 
to  rise  up  and  thrust  him  out;  no  judge  io  the  Uiii1«d 
fcstatcfi  need  ever  fear  bciug  unbcnched.  except  for  Bufficieiit 
cause. 

Tlic  pi'ot'usKiou  iirp  fjovi'i'iied  in  tln'ii"  opiiiioii  lurgfly  l).v 
policy.  To  antagouize  tliu  judiciary  by  advufaliiig  the 
application  of  the  recall  t«  judges  would  throw  manjr  of 
tlie  ablest  lawyers  out  of  business.  TIfncp  the  artjiiinent 
of  a  judge,  or  of  im  attorney,  or  of  a  newspiiper  whose 
proprietor  has  &  case  in  hearing  before  the  supreme  court 
carries  but  little  weight. 

Nflturally  the  lawyer  extols  the  prot'esBion  by  which 
ho  lives.  He  extola  the  judges  who  decide  flaaes  for  or 
against  him.  As  the  Chiuese  placate  the  devil  by  sounding 
liis  praiseB,  he  extols  tlie  American  methods  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  Americttn  courts,  asserting  their  superiority  even, 
to  English  courts.  Tlicre  arc  always  some  among  them, 
however,  with  courage  enough  to  tell  the  truth  and  take 
the  consequencea. 

Oflicinls  of  the  law  courts  are  obliged  to  regard  them 
as  sacred,  otherwise  some  of  them  might  be  found  exiiewi- 
iugly  profane.  There  are  perhaps  no  public  officials  where 
the  recall  i.s  more  needed,  none  where  it  will  produce  a 
more  beneficial  effect  than  in  its  application  to  the 
judiciary. 

Said  Charles  Francis  Adams.  "To  hear  some  people 
denounce  the  recall  of  the  Judiciary  one  would  think 
that  our  judges  were  sent  direct  from  heaven  aod  are 
iufaliihie. " 

They  talk  of  protecting  the  judges  from  the  people, 
but  what  is  to  protect  the  people  from  the  judges?  The 
.judges  should  be  protected  against  the  reKcutirieut  of  a 
misguided  populace,  but  should  not  the  people  be  pro- 
tected against  the  resentment  of  misguided  judges? 

As  it  is  possible  for  the  judge  to  do  the  greatest  barm 
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in  Ihc  ahorteat  limri,  ko  the  people  uerd  protection  from 
their  jmines  more  than  from  any  other  eliiss  of  offiuiaJs. 

Without  the  recall  for  juilgea  the  punishment  of  high 
(irimo  tliroii^hont  thi-  Uuitctl  States  would  be  small  indeed. 
For  Rwakcuiug  the  pnblin  couseiencM  we  thank  God  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Bnt  millionaire  litigants  have  no 
conscience,  and  their  influence  over  courla  o£  law  and 
supreme  judges  is  often  overpowering. 

After  all  has  been  said,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
eourtfl  themselves  and  considpr  their  attitude.  Leaving 
out  the  United  States  courts,  wh<!r«  the  appointmeutM  are 
for  life,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  higher  elective  state 
eourls  throuf^hnnt  the  union  during  tJie  last  half  etintury 
have  been  largely  dominated  by  capital  if  not  under  direct 
infliienee  of  corporate  graft  and  greed. 

Whenever  justiee  in  the  courts  of  juBtice  misearries, 
defeated  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  judge,  exponent  of 
the  law  and  justiee,  becomea  inummificd  at  a  Ume  when 
honwty  and  a  clear  intellect  are  most  needed.  He  admits 
his  inability  to  act  as  a  reasonable  ereatiire,  and  pleads 
as  nn  excuse  the  machiue  that  men  have  made  to  hold 
him  fast.  A  truly  pltiiible  object,  a  person  pledged  to  do 
right  but  forced  to  do  wrong,  sworn  to  execute  justice 
but  constrainoil  to  acts  of  injustice. 

And  for  nil  the  one  cry  of  fiiuiiticisni,  It  is  the  law, 
the  Inw;  behold  the  car  of  Juggernaut  cotncth  to  erush 
all  who  trifle  with  the  law! 

Suppose  wc  blot  out  all  laws  and  precedents,  nnd  writfl 
the  book  of  statutes  anew,  beginning,  Kerein  are  the  rules 
of  proceedings  for  eecuring  the  ends  of  justice;  in  bo  fa» 
as  any  one  of  them  fails  in  or  tends  to  defeat  its  purpose 
it  is  null.  Then  let  Uie  judge  come  out  of  his  shell  and 
detentiine  cases,  and  if  he  is  incompetent  let  him  be  re- 
called and  another  put  in  his  place. 

The  human  understanding  is  rather  an  unreliable 
quantity.  It  has  a  way  of  failiug  us  when  least  expected 
and  when  its  support  is  most  needed.     Nntive  ability, 
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breadth  aod  deptli  of  mtellei't,  prnfimnd  Icarriing  spetn 
to  niske  little  dift'ereiice  iu  roactiiiip  nniforinity  nr  in- 
fHllibility.  The  opinion  of  the  vi-rieat  clod  is  worth  as 
niiiflh  fls  that  of  the  nhlest  divine  in  inatterB  concerning 
whidi  neither  can  know  anything.  This  is  strikinKly  ap- 
parent in  whatcTLT  relates  to  law  and  law  courts,  the 
outcoiinj  of  litigation  is  proverhially  oneertain,  Tho 
ablest  lawyer  expounding  to  the  learned  judge  has  no 
more  a»itiriiDce  ns  to  the  result  than  has  the  hiunbler  prac- 
titioner hcfort'  a  justieu  of  the  ptraee. 

Why  is  it  that  the  most  profound  doctors  of  jurispru- 
dence  who  sit  on  the  United  States  supreme  bcni^h  bo 
seldom  agree,  all  of  them,  on  any  one  point  T  That  the 
plainly  written  law  la  before  them,  and  the  bfiglilest  legal 
talent  present  to  argiir  both  sides  of  the  question,  makes 
no  difference.  Their  miods  are  differently  coustnieted, 
their  understanding  is  east  in  ditTeront  molds.  Wera  tho 
wliole  bench  to  sit  as  jnrorg  through  a  term  of  tho  auperior 
eonrt,  they  woidit  agree  in  a  verdict  no  oftener  than  do  thC 
blockheads  tisnally  picked  up  about  town  for  that  purpose. 

Recognizing  these  farts  we  can  the  better  imdersliitid 
the  strange  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  recall  of 
judges  which  has  occupied  the  public  uiind  so  much  of 
hit.-. 

We  arc  too  apt  to  regard  government  as  an  entity  out^ 
side  of  us  instead  of  an  esaenec  within.  The  thing  at 
Waiihington  is  a  great  bogey  to  be  placated  and  prayed 
to.  if  we  have  need  of  il,  ratiier  than  a  congropation  of 
men  not  too  righteous,  not  too  patriotie,  or  tms^lfish,  not 
nverhnrdetied  with  honesty  or  integrity,  hut  .iiiNt  roinmon 
c'iny  like  ourHelvf,t,  too  common  many  of  them,  pitliticians 
for  the  most  part  who  have  wormed  tlicniKelvcs  into  office, 
and  whose  chief  concern  is,  not  their  country  ami  itw  needs, 
but  themaelves,  that  having  tasted  power  how  they  may 
keep  it,  and  so  struggle  on  until  thrust  aside  by  others 
like  them. 

So  with  regard  to  law  and  justice,  one  is  H«t  up  as  an 
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indivlttuiil  viilily  iipart  From  the  other  when  iht^  are  nr 
sliuiilil  lii;  currL'liiti;  ftnees. 

Every  rcliRion  claims  for  its  supremo  doity  an  abso- 
lutely just  God,  not  »  law-nbi(]iiiff  tiod,  n<vr  a  God  expert 
iu  Hplittiu;;  Lairs  or  fiiidiuy  «fft?flivt4  tt^elmii-alitiftB.  If  our 
Muprt^nm  jii(l];(»  wimUl  muku  good  tlieir  olaiiti  to  soiuctliiiig 
BJtcrpd  or  exerptinnal  in  tlieir  drsircil  inflppmdfnpft  of  the 
people,  if  they  wniilcl  set  themselves  up  as  vleity  let.  them 
play  the  part  of  deity  with  some  show  of  reason. 

What  shall  we  sfiy  of  the  infallibility  of  cmii-ts  or  the; 
value  of  high-grade  opinioiis  wUl*u  the  ablest  statesmeu 
so  ufteu  disagree;  wi.en  the  learned  wurld  deuouuced  the 
po!itiefit  doctrines  of  Washin'^'ton.  Haiiitlton,  and  .JcffcrBOO 
OS  unsound,  misleading,  and  dangerous;  when  till  New 
England  opposed  the  purchasL^  of  Louiniana  by  JefTersott 
aud  all  Aiiitfriea.  ridicidpd  tlip  pim-hiise  of  AUtKka  by 
Seward,  Thus  we  may  know  what  value  to  placH  upou 
Chancellor  Day's  eulogy  of  Rookefelli^r,  Ooveriior  Feuny- 
pacUer's  tribute  to  Quay,  and  the  lii^di  estci:iri  oF  William 
Cromwell,  friend  of  Tat't  and  Ballingtr  aud  Wickfrshjuu, 
£&r  E.  H.  Harriman,  declaiming  in  court,  with  oil  due 
SObernees,  that  he  muved  rightly  i"  a  .sphere  above  the 
law  applicable  to  ordinai-y  men! 

AVhat  does  recall  accomplish!!  It  extiaets  the  fangs 
from  venoniitus  officials;  it  leaves  poliltcal  power  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  handjs  of  ihe  people;  it  libi:ratc5  the  land 
from  the  control  of  eorpnrations;  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
pretty  gniiie  of  law-made  mnnte.  tiiree  cards  with  tlip 
joker,  corporate  capital  makes  tlie  legialatiu-e,  the  lefrisla- 
ture  niflkes  the  laws,  corporato  capital  makea  the  judge, 
the  judge  eonslruen  the  law,  now  when?  in  llip  jokerl 
There  is  no  joker;  there  is  no  joke;  it  all  means  hard 
casli. 

Why  SHfh  vast  display  of  learned  iniheeilitj'?  Twenty 
years  ago  the  automobib^  was  ii  wonderful  pieec  of  meehaii- 
ism,  yet  sinee  that  time  its  efficiency  and  safety  has  iu* 
creased  tenfold.    Three  hundred  or  three  thousand  years 
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ago  laws  werp  sft  up  for  tKc  rogiilation  of  msnkiniJ,  yet 
worse  than  ever  to-day  an  nrray  of  lawyefs  and  judges  tirn 
bealinj?  the  air  and  shouting  minseiise  instead  of  simply 
hanging  jimrderprs  aud  pultinff  tliieves  in  prison. 

Tliere  was  cure  a  little  hoy.  a  very-little  boy.  he  coiiki 
but  jnst  Wiilk,  who  on  coming  to  a  thin  sheet  of  note  paper 
lyin^  Hilt  oil  thu  tloor  lifted  hisrh  his  foot  to  step  over  it.  It 
seeined  to  him  tlin-L-  fuel  hit^h  with  no  way  around  it.  But 
it  was  only  a  Imby;  not  at  all  like  a  judge  who  can  gen- 
erally manage  to  step  over  a  sheet  of  note  paper  even  with 
a  law  written  on  it. 

Wliy  this  outcT-y  agniii.st  intimidation?  Intimidation  is 
one  of  thtf  L'ssL'iilialH  of  puvernineul,  it  lies  at  thi>  fouuda- 
liun  of  all  ruh^.  It  has  been  used  ever  suich  the  great 
iiilimidatiwa  IVoiii  Siuai. 

A  wise  Boverei^u  iiiheritcfi  a  bad  government  in  which 
jnKliee  was  imknown.  He  ehoae  the  btst  men  for  judges 
ond  told  thonj,  not  that  they  would  be  recalled  if  they  did 
not  jiuige  promptiy  aud  righteously,  but  that  they  would 
be  hnnyed. 

In  tlie  days  of  trial  by  eumbat  a  eonrt  of  law  waa  a  fioiirt 
of  juKline,  for  the  winner  was  the  embodhnent  of  positive 
right.  Kolomoii 's  was  a  (;ourt.  of  justice,  Abraham '.s  was 
not  loiiK  c-tHiu^h  in  niMsinn  to  determiue;  if  he  obeyed  the 
voice  aud  killt-d  bin  mm  it  waa  a  court  of  law,  if  he  refused 
to  do  so  it  wati  a  oourt  of  justice.  In  the  Kuijlish  coui'ts, 
iu  the  main  justice  Rov^rns;  in  American  conrta,  in  the 
main,  law  puvei-iia. 

Scarcely  was  Kiief  iu  pri.inn  with  only  a  portion  spent 
of  the  million  more  or  less  stolen  from  the  pfiople  before 
silly  sentimentalists  heitan  to  talk  of  his  release,  "What 
chanee  of  reform  Imd  hr  within  prison  walls?"  Mr,  Ruef 
is  not  the  kind  llifd  rcfonna.  "lie  could  be  more  useful 
outaide."  So  iiii^'lit  the  otlier  prisoners;  wiiy  should  he.  the 
hrightt'st  villain  of  th<?m  all,  be  net  at  liberty,  and  ucd  t!ie 
others!     Or  should  we  have  a  K^ueral  jail  delivery  I 

So  disgusted  were  all  elasaes  and  coteries  with  McCarthy 
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■that  Jnnics  Roli»h,  Jr.,  wns  di'cfel  liia  siiecessor  at  tlie 
primary  in  19U,  witiiout  the  trouble  of  aiiain  appearing 
at  tlie  general  election.  Mayor  Bolph  has  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  commnnity,  there  is  no  one  in  San  Franeiseo 
nioT«  poinilar,  and  no  one  can  better  reconcile  eonflieting 
cthissi's  OP  (111  the  city's  honors  during  the  exposition.  In- 
deed th*!  transfonnatioD  from  darTcness  to  liglit  in  scores 
of  wnys  has  been  bewilderingly  sudden  and  great.  Even 
while  the  standard  of  morals  was  changincf  for  the  worse, 
Etandardii  of  men  were  chnn^ring  for  tlie  better. 

Uiraiu  Jolinsou  possessed  Uiis  one  qualification,  besides 
many  othera,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  particularly  when 
found  in  the  ehief  ma^trate  of  a  ^"eat  state.  A  matter  of 
vital  iniportflnce  he  ^eta  up  aud  attends  to  himself,  instead 
of  passing  it  over  to  others  lass  interested,  or  less  efficient. 
To  overthrow  the  octopus  he  travelled  and  wrote  and  spoke 
-until  it  was  done.  In  other  like  important  cases  he  did 
the  aame. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  hia  adminis- 
tration  was  the  passage  of  the  public  ntilities  bill,  by 
which  the  railroad,  Bteaiuship,  express,  telephone,  and  tele- 
gn*aph  poinpanies,  and  practically  all  other  putlie  utilities 
are  put  under  a  ooniniission,  which  has  the  absolute  power, 
nut  only  of  fixing  the  rates,  hut  of  controlling  all  tlieir 
stock  and  bond  issups,  extensions  of  tracks  or  lines,  and 
any  other  use  or  niistiHf!  of  their  properties  or  franchises. 

In  order  to.  have  this  bill  paesed,  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  the  state  constitution.  As  usual  with  him  the 
governor  made  a  personal  canvass  frotu  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other,  spealiing  in  behalf  of  this  amendment 
find  of  thoRe  providing  for  the  initiative  referendum 
and  recall,  all  of  which  were  carried  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

SIONIPICANCE    OP    THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

FOUR  hiindrt'J  years  ago  the  iBthmiis  nf  Darien,  or 
Panaiuii,  was  the  pivotal  point  upon  whicJi  turned  tlie 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  camel  caravans  nv«rlnud  fnjm 
India  -were  dificoiitinucd,  and  the  Mediterrani?an  and  Zuy^lpr 
Zee  lost  their  supremacy  in  the  oriental  traffic  with  western 
Europe,  while  the  Manila  galleons  brought  across  the 
Pacific  the  rich  merchandise  of  Pair  Cathay  to  Panamfi, 
until  pestilence  and  tlie  pirates  drove  them  away  to 
Aeapulco, 

Before  the  railway  was  the  pathway,  three  hundred 
years  old  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spnniard  and  his  mule, 
three  thousand  years  oUl  for  auyht  we  know  under  the 
ahoriginal  regime;  and  as  the  mule-trail  inflneticed  the 
raitway,  bo  th«  railway  determined  the  destiny  of  the  canal. 
They  were  a  niiiiiue  feature  in  their  day,  Panama,  and  the 
mule  and  the  trail. 

The  city  then  was  tlie  metropolitan  port  of  tlie  two 
Americas.  There  was  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Into  it  poured  the  wenlth  of  the  Pacific,  of  whirh 
it  waa  the  gateway,  thence  to  be  transported  on  mules  to 
Portobcllo  or  Nombre  de  Dios  and  shipped  on  galleons  for 
Spain.  Returning:,  the  products  of  the  old  world  were 
brought  and  distributed  around  the  Pacific;  so  that  on  the 
Btreets  and  in  the  ware-rooms  might  always  be  seen  pile.? 
of  goods  from  Europe,  rich  stuff.s  and  spices  from  Asia, 
white  and  yellow  ingots  from  Peru,  cochineal  and  dye- 
woods  from  Mexico,  pearls  from  the  islands  and  pelts  from 
distant  parts.    lu  the  pinxu  v,-m  a  booth  which  served  as  a 
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Blave  market,  where  IndiBns   and  negroes  were  sold  by 
auetion. 

The  merchants  were  priaees,  and  the  city  was  the  royal 
depSt  for  the  Indies,  The  spuils  nf  the  natives  passed  that 
way,  Atahnalpa's  gold  and  lJuiiiS<'ar'8  silver.  The  plunder 
of  pirates  often  found  lofJgnipnt  there,  while  the  city  offered 
constant  alluremente  to  freebooters  and  buccaneers.  On 
the  trail  between  these  favored  porta  was  ever  heard  the 
noise  of  traffic,  the  jingling  bolls  of  the  caparisoned  mules 
in  gay  trappings  guarded  by  fiiBlU'crs,  and  the  slioute  of 
Vttfpieros  as  they  lashed  on  their  beasts,  staggering  under 
their  loads  of  precious  merchandUe,  gold  and  silver  and 
apiccK  going  ea«t,  and  cloths  cotton  and  leather  goods  west- 
ward hound. 

On  the  beach  at  Panama  were  strewiid  hales  of  sillts  and 
boxes  of  tea  and  lacquered  work  from  Aaia,  furs  from  the 
north  and  fruits  from  the  Eouth,  while  at  Nombre  de  Dioa 
were  housed  the  factory  oTitputa  of  wtatem  Europe  ajid 
eastern  America.  On  the  alreela  and  along  the  poadwaya 
were  atruoturt«  of  varions  Boita  filU-d  witli  niixod  nier- 
chunduie,  with  columns  of  Potosi  silver  bars  stacked  upon 
the  floor. 

At  anchor  on  either  side  of  this  important  ppst-holo 
were  ships  from  many  porta,  on  the  northern  side  from 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
America,  and  on  the  Koiithorn  aide  vessels  from  Pocifle 
ports  and  the  Far  East, 

A  place  of  romance  and  blind  adventure  as  well,  tliifi 
Tstbnms,  where  were  hiunehed  reckless  fleets  on  unknown 
seas  for  unknown  realms.  For  two  liuncb'cd  years  PanHnia 
thus  flourished  until  the  Spanish  king,  partly  for  tlio  up- 
building of  Vera  Criin,  as  well  as  by  rcafum  of  the  piTAttt 
at  Panama,  ordered  the  Manila  gaUeons  to  make  Acapuloo 
their  Pacific  port. 

Thus  the  past  is  brought  before  us  ftR  wo  Kec  tha  mule- 
trails  dug  away,  and  in  thuir  place  a  great  watf?rway  unit- 
ing the  two  oceans  and  filled  with  mighty  sliipa,  vessels  of 
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peace  and  war,  laden,  some  with  death-dealing  implements, 
suini!  with  guy  pleasurc-auekerB,  and  othi'rs  with  the  inter- 
fhangHflble  protliicia  of  dvilizalion.  And  the  ([iieBtian 
eoiiies  to  UB,  Are  the  tineelled  ^lurien  of  the  past  now  to  he 
renewed  in  more  endnring  forml  Is  a  nexi"  world  to  be 
born  in  tMs  twentieth  cKUtiiry  from  the  New  World  of  the 
aisteeoth  centrum'?  Are  we  to  iind  in  this  American 
Net.herland  rtral  rmiifince  in  place  of  ignea  fatiii,  renson«bIe 
faith  instead  of  dunk  superstition,  and  solid  eubstantial 
progress  in  lien  of  inordinate  selfsteeking  and  greed? 

Fop  VBfily  the  dream  of  Columbus  ia  at  last  fuliiHed, 
and  ahips  from  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  may  now 
sail  west  almost  in  a  straight  line  direct  to  the  India  of 
Marco  Polo. 

With  any  important  occurrence  affecting  the  welfare  of 
humanity  questJoiin  naturally  arise  as  to  ita  purpose  and 
probable  nceompli^hiuent.  What  then  does  it  mean,  tJiis 
opening  a  passage  for  ahipa  between  the  two  oceans?  Some- 
thing more,  surely,  than  the  eonvenience  of  veaseU  and  the 
gathering  of  tolls. 

To  him  who  wills  to  accomplish,  this  waterway  means 
much.  It  means  iiineb  that  we  can  fathom  and  more  that 
we  cannot  fathom.  To  see  tiie  full  significance  of  this 
work  we  must  adjust  our  eyes  to  a  new  perspective;  to 
fathom  its  meaning  we  must  descend  to  profounder  depths 
tlian  have  yet  been  roaehed  by  line  and  plummet. 

It  sjpnifit-a  au  enlargement  of  vision,  a  new  creation,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  mtw  earth,  a  new  civilization,  new  arti* 
sans  and  artists,  new  poela  and  philosophers.  It  means  an 
awakouing  of  the  ecoDomtc  world,  n  huckling  ou  of  armor 
fur  aiihievemeiit  tlmt  should  put  to  blush  the  ellorte  of  war* 
riora  oa  bloody  baftlefieLds. 

It  means  if  we  are  wise,  introspection  and  self-analysw, 
takini;  stock  and  measurement  of  our  opportunities  and 
capabilities,  a  re-ereation  and  ro-adjustment  of  ourselves 
to  meet  new  conditions. 
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Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics,  its  effect  on  the 
trnpinil  Ificiis  ami  their  people  will  lie  pronounced.  For 
the  tropicji,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be 
coiilri>lled  by  white  men,  though  worked  by  black  and 
yellow  labor. 

It  will  ehiixifte  trade  ruuti?8,  opeo  new  pathways  and 
estuhltsh  new  and  enlarged  otntrea  of  industrialism.  The 
world's  traffic,  at  first  from  ludia  overland  to  northern 
Europe,  frcmi  the  Moditerrnnean  out  into  the  ocean  along 
the  coasta  of  Africa  and  Europe,  then  straight  west  across 
the  Atlantic,  across  the  contioeJit,  across  the  Pacific,  where 
equatorial  trade  winds  and  other  infliK'ucea  hold  away,  will 
uow  converge  from  eve>y  (piaiter  ni  the  two  great  oceans 
to  this  waterway,  which  will  thuB  bocoiiie  a  new  industrial 
centre  round  which  the  world's  coninierice  will  revolve. 

It  will  map  the  Pacific  anew  and  determine  the  deatiui^a 
of  cities  and  statea. 

It  will  expand  and  mate  practical  theoretical  science. 

It  will  discourage  war  and  promote  the  fraternalisiu  of 
nations. 

As  a  military  asset,  guarding  both  sideR  of  our  country, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance. 

It  will  donble  the  effectiveness  of  onr  navy,  and  save 
its  cost  in  brnlding  usele-ss  battle-ships,  whieh  arp  obsolete 
almost  before  they  are  finished. 

It  will  strengthen  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  make  its 
mniuteuance  more  necessary  than  ever. 

As  regards  education  and  intellectual  development,  the 
tendency  will  he  to  bring  Europe  west  and  ostabli«li  a  new 
civilization  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pneifle. 

Its  effect  on  language  will  be  to  increase  and  extend  the 
speaking  of  English,  so  that  English  will  become  more  than 
ever  the  language  of  commerce  and  govenuneut,  if  not  of 
diplomacy  and  society.  And  here  as  in  its  ethnic  inHiisnee 
the  tendency  will  be  to  extend  the  power  and  supremacy  of 
English-speaking  peoples,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  the 
worlti  over. 
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It  means  a  larger  America  and  a  Rrnaller  world;  a 
stronger  and  weaUhier  Amerioa.  and  a  less  pnjpntial  Europe 
Iind  Africa.  It  signifies  also  a  biking  pasfipssion,  not  politi- 
eally  but  economically,  a  taking  possession  pjther  by  our* 
ei'lves  or  others  us  wo  shall  v\v(\  -.  for  all  around  tliis  watery 
amphitheatre  are  mighty  nations  in  embryo,  nations  now 
half  civilized  or  a  qiiarttir  eiwlizcd,  but  with  nativo  wealth 
ami  potontinlitics  iltimitablp,  inrainReivahlc. 

Tr>  him  wlio  wills  nothing  and  does  nothing  the  Panam6 
caoal  lias  no  sijinificance. 

The  economic  energy  of  the  world  is  here  liberated, 
but  the  PananiiL  canal  has  no  Rignifii'ance  to  him  who  will 
not  respond  to  its  inxpirittions;  to  him  who  will  not  throw 
off  inertia  and  timidity  and  ero  forth  to  achieve;  who  will 
not  study,  and  invent,  and  develop;  who  will  not  work,  and 
make,  and  sell. 

To  the  eity  with  bnt  meagre  nianufaetnrps,  or  which 
for  any  reason  cannot  succissfully  compete  with  the  world  'n 
industrial  centres,  the  Panama  canal  has  saiall  significance. 


It  is  intL'rcstiiiB  to  ohscrve,  in  glancing  over  the  three 
or  four  conturiw  of  West  Cuaat  history,  how  all  along  the 
lino  the  thoughts  and  ctTorts  were  ^ver  present  to  find  or 
make  a  way  through  or  around  the  two  Americas.  And 
what  immediatply  followed  were  scores  of  mythical  straits 
with  correspouding  conjectural  geography. 

The  primary  impulHC  of  tli»  Hpaniardx  on  fiuding  land 
as  they  sailed  wi'stward  was  to  get  through  or  around  it. 
And  Ihc  more  it  hafJIttd  thf  ir  effnrtK  »s  lln-y  cn-pf  along  the 
border  lo  thr  north  and  to  the  nnuth,  1h<'  mori*  eager  were 
thoy  to  ovcTcom*  or  circumvent  the  obstacle  that  impeded 
tht'ir  progress.  For  if  this  were  India,  this  low-lying  strip 
of  jiiugle-eiivi?rcd  «and,  p(?opie<i  by  coppLT-hiied  cpeaturea 
dwolling  in  hiite  and  siistaiulng  life  by  the  natural  prmlucla 
of  the  unkempt  earlli,  it  was  not  the  India  they  aoutrht;  it 
was  not  the  India  of  Mandeville  and  Marco  Polo,  where 
thousands  of  cities  were  scattered  over  fertile  provinces 
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frnprnnt  ivitli  finiit  and  Rpiws,  iimi  whosp  pnlaops  with 
pillars  anil  voain  cmblazoDecl  in  gold  ^litk'i'etl  beneath  tlia 
811U;  and  where  were  rivers  «ncl  canals  spanned  hy  bricipes 
mult^r  whioli  the  largf-st  sliips  might  sail,  and  lakes  bor- 
dert-'il  by  (,'arLleBs  and  liuuritms  groves  oa  whose  placid 
watpre  Hoatrd  pleasure  huaia  and  hiinii lusting  bargta. 

"Tliiwe  are  but  the  oiitlyiTit;  islands  of  CatJiny,"  iiiiisc-d 
the  tireat  disoc>verer  as  eruisiiiEr  through  the  Bahauiaa  he 
came  upou  Cuba,  which  was  Zipfin^ii.  H*?  had  hk  bear- 
iiif^  now.  All  this  wa^  Polo's  nrehipolago,  and  if  the  lai't^er 
laud  were  not  Cathay  the  Asiatic  main  eould  nut  bw  far  dis- 
tant, and  there  he  should  find  some  strait  or  passage  to 
the  more  central  realms  of  the  Grand  Khan,  to  whom  he 
would  present  his  credentials.  Later,  as  hi*  lay  ill  on  the 
(Seek  nf  his  vessel  off  Colon,  ao  called  hy  PernoTido,  son  and 
ooiKpanion  of  Christopher,  "Nine  days'  journey  across  the 
mountains,"  he  said,  "is  Cignare,  and  ten  days  from  Cic;n- 
ars  must  lie  the  river  Ganges."  And  so,  lost  in  the  mazes 
iif  mysticism  he  went  down  to  his  death,  miieh  befugped  as 
to  the  world  he  had  so  aided  in  bringing  to  the  light  of 
others. 

Ardently  desired  hy  all  interested  in  New  World  affairs, 
hy  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Enrope  hs  well  ns  by 
the  sailors  and  adventtiivrs  to  America,  the  early  impres- 
sions of  the  existence  of  one  or  many  passage  ways  among 
the  islands  and  through  the  main  land  to  India  heeamo  so 
strong  as  to  amount  to  certainty,  the  unanUienticated  tales 
of  mariners,  romancing  about  their  eti'orts  and  Bueeps.se-f, 
being  easier  of  credeuee  than  plain  evidence  of  what  tliey 
did  not  wish  to  he  tme.  Soon  all  abotit  these  waters  were 
bewihlered  sailors  bent  on  investigation.  On  the  roast  of 
the  tropical  mainland  m  149fl,  appeared  Alonso  de  Ojedu, 
in  whose  company  were  Juaa  de  la  Cosa  and  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci. These  wore  followed  hy  Lepe  and  Pinzon,  by  Kod- 
rifTo  de  Bastidas  in  1501,  and  by  Coelho  and  Soils  in  1503 
and  1506  re-ipeetively. 

From  Cuba  came  many,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  to 
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Darien,  lleman  Cortes  to  Mexico,  Franeiseo  PizftTTO  to 
Panmni'i  miJ  Peru.  All  w-cre  for  plunder  nnd  proscJyting; 
but  most  of  those  who  camo  direct  from  Spain  were  licensed 
to  tnuJi',  haviuj;;  in  niimi  also  the  gorgoous  wc*alth»of  Cathay, 
BO  ni-ar  and  yet  sn  elusivo.  Iiidi'ed,  for  the  fii-st  half- 
{^eiitiiry  fLiltowiiifr  discovery  th«re  wfre  few  if  any  voynees 
to  Arnenca  wliosc  otjcet  was  iiot,  auioiig  others,  to  fiud  a 
waterway  to  India. 

Meanwhile  England  was  not  idle.  Following  the  play 
of  northern  lipUta  on  the  western  horizon  for  four  or  five 
centurios,  lapsing  into  obscurity  upon  the  decline  of  Scan- 
dinavian diseovery,  appiared  up  Labrador  way  and  at,  tiie 
St.  Lnwrence  in  1497-98  the  Cabots,  like  the  others  warm 
on  their  way  to  India. 

Said  Sebastian:  " UnderBtanding  hy  reason  of  the 
Sphere  that  if  I  should  -saik-  by  way  of  the  Northwest  I 
should  by  a  shorter  route  come  into  India  ,  .  .  not 
thinking  to  liiuK;  any  other  laud  than  that  of  Cathay,  nud 
from  tbenee  to  tiuue  toward  India,  but  aiter  ccrtaine  dayca 
I  found  that  the  land  ranne  towards  the  north,  whicU  was 
to  TiioG  a  groat  di.'*plon3ure.'* 

Kaniusio,  to  whom  he  wrote,  reports  that  in  latitude 
67°  'iO'  "Finding'  still  the  open  Sea  without  any  manner 
of  impediment,  hee  Lhoii^lit  verily  by  that  way  to  have 
passed  on  still  the  way  to  Cathaio,  wht<!h  is  iu  tlie  East,  and 
woulde  liave  done  it,  il  the  iimtiiiic  of  the  shipmaster  and 
marrJuers  had  not  rebelled."  There  was  no  doubt  at  that 
time  in  the  winds  of  all  that  Cabot  had  reached  Asia,  or 
later  that  he  hnd  found  a  strait. 

Aftyi-  the  ("abots  eauie  th*?  Cortereala,  penetrating  yet 
farther  northward,  while  Aillon,  Verrazano,  and  Eslevan 
(iomez  extended  the  seaKh  coastwise  to  Carolina,  and  on 
to  Florida.  It  was  a  passage,  ratln*r  than  a  strait,  that  tlie 
Cabols  and  the  Cortereala  espcfttei]  to  (lud  in  the  far  north, 
as,  like  Columbus,  they  fancied  tliaimelves  already  ou  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

As  exploratii^ii  prugreat9«d,  rumortj  arose  ou  every  side 
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of  waterways  wt-atward.  Amonpr  them  one  called  the  strait 
of  Anion  may  justly  elftim  prt'cedence,  not  only  hy  refiHon 
of  its  alleged  size  and  injliiencre,  but  also  for  its  romanoe 
and  longevity.  It  is  almost  incredible  o£  belief  at  this  day, 
but  thu  fact  remains  that  for  over  two  centuries  there  floated 
tliroiijili  Uie  diiiuta  of  men,  cosmographers,  mariners,  and 
iriap'rnukera,  sLatesjiien  iind  seliolars,  a  fancy,  or  linn  fwn- 
vietidH  in  many  cusps,  of  the  i.-xifiteiK!e  of  a  yreat  waterway 
opening  broadly  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Atlantic, 
banked  on  either  side  by  graaay  elopea  and  flowery  kiiiR- 
donis,  with  forests  intervening,  and  manifold  wonders,  and 
through  wliit'h  Seet»  nnght  pasg  without  hindrance.  It 
was  Kituated  in  about  the  middle  of  the  continent  of  North 
Ainehca,  and  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  nay  troni  the  St. 
Ijawrenee  to  l*nget  sound,  vibrating  between  the  great 
lakes  and  Hudson  bay,  and  winding  about  throughout  the 
land,  dellecling:  north,  Bonietinies  eonth,  as  the  fancy  of 
the  narrators  nii^lit  dictate. 

Of  this  hallucination,  and  the  name,  John  Cortercal  is 
aecrtdited  by  some  the  innocent  cause ;  others  refer  to  an 
nneient  hypnthelicnl  proviiipe  of  ^Vsia,  Ania,  which  proviiioo 
was  transferred  to  Amt-rica  and  placed  beside  the  strait 
of  Aniaa  as  the  kingdom  of  Anian. 

"An  excellent  learned  man  of  Portiugale,"  writes  Hak- 
luyt  in  1583,  "told  mee  very  lately  that  one  Anus  Cort- 
ereal,— Anus  heiuy  a  fonn  of  luao,  loannea,  or  John — Cap- 
tayne  of  the  yle  of  Tercera,  nbuut  tlie  yeere  1574,  whittb  is 
Dot  abouc  fight  yeerea  past,  sent  a  shippe  to  diacouer  the 
Northwest  passage  of  America,  and  that  the  same  shippe 
arhuin^  on  tliw  eoast  of  the  saide  America,  in  Hftie  eyyhta 
degrees  of  latitude,  fonnde  a  great  entrance,  exceeding 
deepe  and  bronde,  without  all  impediment  of  ice,  into  which 
they  passed  aboue  twentie  leagues,  and  fonnde  it  alwaies 
to  trende  towardo  the  South,  the  lande  lying  lowe  ftod 
plaine  on  e>-tlier  aide;  and  they  perewaded  them  selues 
verely  that  there  was  a  M'ay  open  into  the  south  aea." 

In  Divfrs  Yoyayas  is  a  prefatiny  note  entitled,  '*A  verie 
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late  and  great  |mjbabilitie  of  a  paasHgc  by  the  nfirth-wi?st 
pjirt  of  America  in  58  <legreeB  of  nortlu'rly  iHtitiidc."  And 
agftin  Ilakluyt  says:  '"I'hcre  is  no  doubt  but  that  tlu^re  ia 
a  strnight  and  ahurt  way  open  into  the  West,  euen  viito 
Cathay;"  adding  finally,  "And  heirc,  to  condude  and  shut 
vp  this  matter,  1  huvc  heardc  my  selfe  ot"  Merchants  of 
credito  that  hano  liiiod  long  in  Spain,  that  King  Phillip 
hath  made  a  lawe  of  late  thnt  none  of  his  sidiji-cts  shall 
diseouer  to  Northwardes  of  fnic  and  fortie  degre&s  of  Amer- 
ica," lest  thfi  strait  should  be  fcjuuil  and  the  other  nations 
ehmihl  profit  thereby. 

Tims  came  upon  the  world  this  cnsraogrnphical  myslrry, 
and  )is  there  were  many  myfiteripH  tli^n  pri'val)>nt  in  thft 
New  World,  this  mystery  boing  in  the  unknown  north  was 
called  the  Northern  Mystery.  Some  claimi^d  that  it  find 
h<?ca  brought  up  from  the  sonth,  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
no  other  than  the  strait  laid  down  between  South  America 
and  the  Astatic  main. 

Imaginary  geography  bHng  then  in  vogue,  as  I  have 
explained  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  volume,  all  this  time 
various  straits  were  put  down  in  various  maps.  tht>  known 
bviug  supplemented  by  tlie  imaginary.  In  Ruysch's  map, 
1508,  and  on  Sehoner'a  globe  1520,  are  open  roadsteads  on 
either  side  of  the  Antilles  to  Asia. 

Ptolemy,  1530,  lluscelli,  1544,  and  RamuBin,  155fi,  have 
a  passage  round  the  northern  end  of  the  continent.  Oron- 
liua  Fine,  1531,  joins  Cathay  to  northwest  Ameri«a,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  no  less 
than  ten  maps  of  the  higher  elaas  with  Auian  strait,  and 
one,  Miinstcr,  1515,  unbliiBhinfily  bearing  the  inscription 
"Per  lioz  frctuitcr  pntct  ad  Molucas."  There  was  some 
honest  authorship  in  all  thia,  where  the  evidence  seemed 
sufReicnt,  yet  there  were  many  wild  statements  and  wilful 
iiiisreprefientations,  so  that  maritime  mendacity  flourished 
under  conditions  favorable  to  endless  imagining  and  the 
absence  of  facts  which  might  render  detectlnn  dangerous. 

One  of  the  Srst  accounta  of  a  voyage  through  this  strait. 
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anil  which  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  many  others  that 
t'ollnwed,  wns  by  Pi'drn  Meuendez,  proiiiinpnt  in  tho  an- 
nals of  Florida,  who  wrote,  "That  in  1554  he  had  brought 
from  New  Spain,  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  been  on  a 
French  ship,  which  had  sailed  four  hundred  lefigues  on  a 
braKo  de  mar  running  inland  fioui  Newfoundland  toward 
Florida.  The  ship 's  crew  then  landed,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
league  distant  found  another  channel  on  which  they  built 
four  email  vessels,  and  sailed  »n  additional  three  hundred 
leagues,  to  latitude  48°,  north  of  Mexico,  near  the  mines 
of  Z'leatecas  and  San  Martin,  where  were  large  and  pros- 
perons  Bettleraents.  The  channel  led  to  the  South  aea,  to- 
ward China  and  the  Moluccas,  tliough'  it  was  not  followed 
80  fnr." 

"This  said  Btrci^ht,"  writes  Martin  Frobislier  regard- 
ing an  inlet  in  latitude  63°  8'  which  he  cLaima  tfl  have  en- 
tered, "is  supposed  to  have  passage  into  the  sea  of  8ur, 
which  I  leaue  unkaown  as  yet.  It  seemcth  that  either  here, 
or  not  farre  hence,  the  sea  slioiild  have  more  large  entrance 
than  in  other  parts  within  Ihc?  frozen  or  temperate  zone." 
Later  Frobiaher  speaks  soberly  of  criisslng  the  inlet  to  the 
east  shore,  "being  the  suppofied  continent  of  Asia,"  and 
back  to  the  "supposed  firiue  with  America," 

Another  note  for  the  map-niakers  reads  as  follows:  "I, 
Thomaa  Cowles,  of  Bcdniester,  in  the  eountie  of  Somerset, 
Marriner,  doe  aclcnowledjie  that  six  yeares  past,  at  my 
being  at  Lifibon,  in  the  kingdome  of  Portugall,  I  did  heare 
one  Maitin  Chaeke,  a  Portugall  of  Lisbon,  rendo  a  bof^k  of 
his  owDe  making,  which  he  had  set  ont  six  yeares  before 
that  time,  in  Print,  in  the  Portnt^ale  tonsue,  declaring  that 
the  sftid  Martin  Chacke  had  founde,  twelve  yeares  now  past, 
a  way  from  the  Portngrall  Indies  through  a  gulf  of  the  New 
found  land,  which  be  thought  to  be  in  ^Q  degrees  of  the 
eleualion  of  the  Nerth  Pole.  By  nieaiiH  thai  h«e  being  in 
the  said  Indies  with  foiire  other  shippes  of  great  burden, 
and  be  himselfe  in  a  Rinnll  shippe  of  foiirseoro  tniuias,  was 
driuen  from  the  company  of  tho  other  ioure  Shippcss  with 
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a,  Wefiterlj'  windc;  after  which  hee  past  alongst  by  a  great 
nninlH-r  of  Iliimln  whieh  were  in  the  gulfo  of  ihf-  said  New 
fi>uiiiL  Laml.  Ami  after  het'  ouershot  the  gnlfe  hee  set  no 
more  sight  of  any  other  Lattd  viitill  he  fell  with  the  Nortli- 
west  piirt  of  Trcliinil ;  and  from  ihenre  he  tnoke  his  course 
homewards,  and  hy  that  meanps  hee  came  to  Lisbone  foure 
or  five  wpekra  before  thrt  other  foure  Ship  of  his  company 
that  hf!  was  sepnrMtwl  from;  m  before -siiiil.  Aud  since  thf 
same  time  I  could  neuer  s^c  any  of  those  Bookes  because  the 
Kinfr  eonimaiided  thMn  to  he  nailed  in,  and  no  more  of  thcin 
to  bi.'  iirinU'd,  k'at  in  tiiiii!  it  would  be  to  iJieir  hindrflUr-B, 
In  witness  wlHipiHof  I  set  to  my  hand  and  iiiarke,  the  ninth 
of  Aprill,  Anno  1579." 

Unfortunately  there  are  others  of  us  who  "could  neuer 
seo  any  of  those  Bookes." 

Henry  Hudson  lost  his  life  esploringr  Hudson  bfly, 
Beekinsr  an  outlet  to  the  west,  Robert  Thome,  in  1527, 
nry;ed  the  Englisli  king  to  further  eft'orta  iri  the  far  north, 
s&yiugy  "Nowe,  then,  if  from  the  sayed  newe  foimde  landea 
the  Sec  bee  NaiiiiiHble,  there  is  no  dmibte  but  Buyliog  Nortli- 
warde  and  passiog  the  pole,  descending  to  the  equinoetiall 
lyne,  wee  shall  hitte  these  Ilandes.  and  it  should  bee  much 
more  shorter  way  than  eyther  the  Spaniardes  or  the  Porti- 
guals  hane." 

Thf  historian,  Qomara,  takes  the  libei-ty  of  transferring 
Corr»nado'a  iioythical  city  of  Quivira  from  the  northeast  to 
the  northwest,  whence  "tbey  saw  on  the  coast  ships  which 
had  pelienns  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  prows,  with  mer- 
chandise that  thf-y  thoucht  lo  be  from  Calhay. " 

Tiirqupiiiuda  wriU-s:  "It,  is  understood  that  this  river  is 
the  one  tlmt  leads  to  a  great  eity  diaeovered  by  the  Dutch, 
and  that  is  the  Ktniit  of  Anian,  by  whifli  th«  ship  that 
found  it  passed  from  th<;  North  sea  to  the  South,  and  that 
wilhont  mistake  in  tins  region  is  the  city  of  Quivira," 
Jnan  Perrinndef!  de  Ladrillcro  plaeed  the  strait  800  leagues 
north  of  Compostela,  and  made  a  sworn  statement  to  that 
elfecl  in  Spain,  in  1584.    Jean  Nicolet,  when  sent  by  Cham- 
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plain  to  Tifiit  the  Winnipcps,  that  is  tn  nay  (Men  of  the 
Sea)  of  Cathay  as  was  supposed,  ffincicd  himself  withia 
three  iluys  of  tlie  yeoau. 

JiiJiu  liis  FiiRa's  adventures  as  told  by  Michael  Lok  bo 
hito  UN  15y(i,  ran  in  this  wise.  After  long  service  in  Spain 
as  saiJor  and  pilot,  Fuea  found  himself  on  board  the  gal- 
leon Saitia  Anc,  from  Manila,  when  captured  by  Cavf-udisli 
above  Acapiiko.  i'uca  lost  ^60,000.  Tlicn  he  went  aa  pilot 
of  three  vessels  with  SOU  men  sent  by  the  ^aceroy  to  tiQcl 
and  fortify  agaiust  the  Kuglish  the  strait  of  Auian,  but 
the  expedition  failed  owing  to  mutiny.  A  second  trial, 
however,  iu  1596,  proved  sueeesaful.  He  followed  the  coast 
northward  to  latitude  47  degrees,  or  a  little  farther,  where 
Itfl  found  an  opening  100  miles  wide  which  he  entered  and 
sailed  throngh  to  the  Atlantic,  and  ri^tuming  reported  the 
conntry  ricli  La  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  For  this  He,  the 
name  of  Juan  de  Fuea  v/an  given  to  the  entrance  to  Puget 
sound,  a  higher  reward  than  many  a  better  man  has  re- 
ceived for  better  service. 

The  shores  of  the  Atlantic  were  little  known  wheB  ex- 
plored by  Columhua  and  the  Cahots,  the  Pac;jfie  luidst  all 
its  mysteries  reuiaiuiug  still  louf-er  iu  darkness,  and  yet  the 
poteutialitiL's  of  die  Pacific  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Atliiutic  at  (he  period  of  its  tarly  esploitations  are  as  is 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediturruueun. 


We  come  now  to  exploration  and  project  proper. 

Wh«u  iu  1513  and  folloAving;  years  of  discoveries  it  be- 
came known  that  in  place  of  a  proximate  Asia  a  large  body 
of  water  intervened,  and  the  hmd  adjacent  to  the  islands 
first  discovered  spread  out  until  it  displayed  a  great  con- 
tinent, the  question  aa.s\inied  more  puzzling  proportions 
than  ever  how  ships  were  to  pa's  tint  harrier. 

Regarding  the  unknown  regions  speculation  continued, 
being  often  more  fa.scinating  than  eatubliahed  fact;  so  that 
the  mythical  and  the  actual  con1iniu-d  their  courst  side  by 
Bide,  curiosity  and  credulity  acting  and  reacting  od  each 
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olh«r  to  the  further  Btimiilating  of  exploration.  And  when 
nl.  length  Ihi.'  trutli  was  ascertained  that  a  long  line  of  aea- 
hofirJ  was  there  before  the.  impatient  adventurers,  un- 
broken by  any  uatural  water-course,  the  thought  of  an 
artilicial  opening  assumed  important  proportioos. 

The  discovciy  of  the  Pacillc  Ocean  by  Vasoo  Nmiez  de 
Balboa  was  sewnd  in  iniportanee  only  to  lUc  oiit'iual  dis- 
covery of  Iflnd  by  Columbus  twenty-one  years  before,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  second  to  any  other  event  •whatever.  By 
it,  by  tho  interpo&itiou  of  this  great  ocean  tlie  world  was  en- 
larged and  the  luiiid  of  the  world  enlightened.  This  vast 
ex]mu8e  of  water,  and  the  lands  and  liahitatious  around  it, 
Were  a  clean  gain  to  the  globe  as  measured  by  tho  ealcula- 
tiuns  of  the  (Eenoese. 

Vflsco  Nunez  did  not  know  Uiia,  or  it  migiit  have  mod- 
ified his  bumbaat  as  lie  marched  into  the  water  with  loud 
acclnim  and  much  sword  shaking  and  tool;  posiieftsion  for 
the  king  of  Spain  oi  all  tliat  sea,  of  all  itii  islands  and  tJie 
tirni  laud  which  euvircmed  it;  af  fields  and  eitteS;  of  itri 
gold  and  silver  and  pearix;  of  its  beasts  and  birds  iind 
fishes,— in  the  slinitr  of  to-day,  rather  a  lapue  order;  but  S(» 
Christian  kings  acquired  tlie  riglit  of  posHeasioii  to  heatlien 
lauds,  not  unlike  tiie  riglit  of  the  Bogotk  governmeot  to  the 
stale  of  Panama. 

On  tbe  return  of  Balboa  from  this  first  espedition  of 
Europeans  acrass  Anicrira,  Juan  de  Ayoro  was  sent  to 
establish  a  line  of  f^irln'-ites  between  tfie  two  seiw,  hut 
abandoned  the  work  far  plunder.  Antonio  Tello  de 
Ouzinan  was  sent  to  continue  it  ui  1515,  and  was  the 
first  Spaniard  to  i-each  the  spot  called  by  the  natives 
paiutvid. 

This  fiamc  year  ascent  was  made  by  Balboa  and  Luia 
Carrillo  of  tbc  river  Atrttto,  8Ub&m[ueuUy  tlic  subject  u£ 
many  iutcroceanic  schcmos,  the  purpose  at  tbis  time  b«inK 
to  find  the  goldc-n  temple  of  Dabaiba.  Tlua  exploration  was 
eoutiuued  by  Juau  de  Tabira  and  Francisco  Hzarro  in 
thi-eo  briyuutiues,  which  thtfy  built,  and  a  small  deet  of 
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canoes,  the  first  river  nnvigatioa  in  Americnn-'biiilt  ships 
in  America.  Ships  were  also  biiilt — they  called  tieui  shipg 
— by  Balboa,  from  uiatorial  prepared  on  the  eastfrn  slope, 
wlw?re  grew  the  btsi  limber  for  the  purpose,  and  carried 
arroas  the  niouutaius  va  tlie  baoka  uf  ludiaua,  to  the  bead 
waters  of  what  thi-y  nunied  the  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  or  River 
of  Rafts,  wlieuec  the  constructed  vesaeis  were  floated  down 
to  the  oceaii  and  used  by  Balboa  in  his  tirat  visit  to  the 
Pearl  islands.  A  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed — Lns  Cosas 
aaya  two  thoiiHaod — iu  this  first  IrauspurtatioD  of  ships 
across  the  Isthmus. 

The  example  iif  Balboa  was  followed  by  Gil  tionzalez 
Davila,  who  dismantled  Ida  ships  on  the  Atlantic  sides, 
packed  up  sails,  cordage,  and  timbers,  transported  the  same 
to  the  Rio  Balsaa,  and  there  constructed  and  launched  four 
veflfiola,  but  lost  them  all  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Later  at  Nicaragua,  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
Freshwater  sea,  as  they  called  Lake  Nicara^a,  Franeiseo 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  took  apart  one  of  his  brigantines  on 
the  Pacific  c«ast  and  conveyed  the  pieees  across  the  mouu- 
taius  to  Lake  Ntcaragiia  for  explorations  there.  As  Ad- 
njira!  at"  the  Pre.shwater  sea,  Gil  Gonzaleii;  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  find  a  strait  through  the  continent  at  that  point, 
his  investigations  being  from  the  Atlantic  side. 

Following  Portuguese  progress  as  step  by  step  the 
eountrymeii  of  Prince  Henry  and  Vasco  da  Gaoia  passed 
down  the  Brazilinn  coast,  searching  estuariea  and  penetrat- 
injr  far  into  the  interior  by  the  great  river.s,  in  1519  came 
Fernando  de  Mageikn,  in  iive.-^liips,  and  foiuid  and  passed 
through  the  strait  which  bears  liis  name,  the  only  inter- 
ocean  waterway  in  all  the  two  Anierieas.  Finding  and 
utilizing  this  strait  thus  easily,  on  the  most  direct  route, 
saihng  west  across  the  Pacific  to  tlie  Philippine  islands  and 
around  the  world,  had  no  doubt  a  strong  effect  tipon  the 
imaginations  of  eoatiiogrnphera  and  mariners,  in  grounding 
fheni  in  the  belief  of  Llie  existence  of  the  mythical  Aniau. 
If  providence  had  given  man  for  hia  use  so  fine  a  belt  of 
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navigable  water  in  the  far  south,  why  ahnald  there  not  be 
a  similar  one  in  tlif  far  north? 

Another  of  thosp  singular  eircu instances  which  eotiie  up 
now  and  thpn  In  the  hi8tor>-  of  discovery  may  be  here  men- 
tioned. It  BO  happened  that  Magellan  saw  a  drawing  by 
one  of  these  meaclaeions  map- makers,  who  had  tlirowu  in  at 
random  open  water  frnoi  orenn  to  oepau  and  laud  Iipyond 
it,  whiph  lifi  Magellan  fniind  tnte  as"  be  sailed  through  his 
strait  with  land  near  on  either  side. 

In  like  nianner  many  hints  had  been  given  to  Columbua 
before  hii  Bailed,  of  tlie  existence  uf  Iniid  to  the  M-estward. 
He  sailed  west  and  found  it.  Such  is  the  Inspiration  of 
genius  I 

The  next  most  important  discovery  aftt'r  iTaf-ellnn's 
strait  was  tliat  of  the  open  pohir  sua  beyond  it.  Tliia  did. 
not  oetiur  until  a  century  later,  wlitin  a  company  nf  Dutch 
merehaiits,  who  thought  it  about  time  the  world  should, 
know  whether  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  an  island  or  a  ccinti* 
nt'iit,  in  1615  sent  thither  the  sliipa  Endrach  and  Home,  of 
300  and  110  toiia  respectively,  in  charge  of  Jacob  le  Maire 
and  Wilhelm  Schiiutew.  The  KmalJer  vessel  was  wrecked, 
and  her  name  given  to  the  sharp  point  round  which  a  ship 
DOW  first  sailed. 

Ever  present  in  the  mind  of  Charles  V  as  well  n.5  in  that 
of  his  son  Philip,  was  the  waterway,  natural  or  artificial, 
Hcrn-ss  Aineriea,  whieh  should  be  the  highway  to  the  Spice 
islnnds  and  the  lD<lie3.  As  \o  the  practicability  of  con- 
frtrnefiufr  a  canal  an  viewed  by  Europeans  at  this  time,  Go- 
maia  wntce  in  1554:  "It  is  true  that  mountains  obstruot 
these  paBsagee,  but  if  there  be  mountaiiia  there  be  also 
hands;  let  btit  the  resolve  bo  formed  to  make  the  passage 
and  it  can  he  made." 

Building  r}\\\is  on  the  Paeifie  side,  in  1522  Hcrnau  Cortfia 
sailed  up  and  doivn  the  coast  seeking  a  strait  Two  years  he- 
fore  this  he  had  written  Charles  V"  that  he  regarded  a  ship 
canal  at  Nicaragua  practienble  and  desirable.  In  cjise  thi» 
is  done,  he  says,  "It  would  render  the  King  of  Spain  mas- 
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t«r  oF  «u  many  kinci^otns  tliat  he  might  coitsii^er  hiin>i<>1f 
lord  ut  the  worhl" 

Tlio  emperor  had  charged  (Jil  Gonzalez  iu  Nicaragua  as 
well  «*  CortfjB  in  Mexico,  to  search  for  a  shorter  way  to  the 
"Indian  Land  of  Spice,"  All  promised  compliimce,  and 
Sfveeiftl  expcflitioiis  were  made  for  that  purpose.  Juan  de 
Ayola,  in  153&  ascended  the  river  Pnragiiny  and  erotaeJ 
with  l!On  Spimiards  to  Peru.  Twflvc  years  later  Irola 
crosaod  the  inoiiiitaiiis  to  the  Oiiiipay  river.  Fernando  de 
Soto  hoppd  to  find  a  wiitL-rwiiy  throiiKh  the  continent  when 
in  1538  he  Inndpil  in  Florida,  and  after  severnl  years  of 
"wauderintm  aflet'Tiilcd  (ht-  MimisKipjii  an  far  as  Hie  Oiiiii. 

Returning  from  his  voyage  of  1587  John  Davin  wroti;: 
"I  have  bronght  tho  piiraagt'  to  thflt  likelihood  ae  that  I  am 
ass^ired  thnt  it  immt  bee  in  one  of  foiire  plHoes,  or  pIs  not 
at  all."  That  is  to  say,  by  Eorae  one  of  the  imsginaiy  wnya 
around  or  through  the  nortliem  part  of  the  continent. 
Peter  JJarlyr's  map  of  15ST  has  a  "Miire  Dulce"  at  C0° 
■which  can  scarcely  refer  to  Tlndson  bay.  Acostn,  1590, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  "The  strait  which  some  aiRrm  to  be 
in  rioriila." 

To  Andrea  do  Urdaneta,  friar  and  navigator,  the  first 
to  crogg  the  Pacific  sniling  eastward,  wes  at  one  time  at- 
tributed the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  mj-thical  stmit, 
&s  he  took  pleasure  in  telling  strange  stories  and  mapping 
it  for  the  delectation  of  the  credulous.  Thus  the  coasts  of 
Central  and  South  America  were  koou  diseloscd,  but  con- 
jecturnl  geography  as  applied  to  the  north,  became  wilder 
and  mnrc  eccentric  ns  the  yenrs  passed  by. 

In  rounding  Capi;  Horn  iutu  tlic  Paciln;  in  ISTH,  Francis 
Drake  intended  if  possible  to  return  homo  Hirongh  lh« 
Anian  strait,  whieii  he  Bought  for  on  the  Oajaca  coast  of 
Mexico,  aud  thenee  northward  as  far  as  Cape  Mendoeino. 
The  failure  of  DrjUte  to  return  by  way  of  the  north  Pacific 
caused  England  to  confine  her  efforts  to  the  Atlantic  sido. 
The  ravages  of  the  freebooter,  however,  in  the  South  sea 
forced  upon  Spain  tho  ncceBsity  of  fortifying  the  strait 
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if  any  such  existed.  Ami  that  it  (\'u\  exist  became  all  the 
time  the  more  settled  opinioQ  from  the  fact  that  Drake's 
homeward  route  was  for  many  years  not  known  to  Spaa- 
iiirdSf  so  that  cunvnt  rumors  byeame  the  settled  opinion 
that  Drake  had  indeed  retiirued  to  England  by  a,  strait 
whieh  he  found  in  the  northern  part  of  tha  continent. 

Not  long  afterward  appeared  a  ficlitioiis  narrative  Gon- 
nectefl  with  this  same  expedition.  It  was  told  by  Padre' 
Ascension  to  anuthur  priest,  Jiarate  Je  Sahiieron,  who  wroli; 
of  it  iu  1626.  lie  says  that  a  foreign  pilot  njiiueJ  Mnnera 
"sailed  from  the  Sea  of  the  North  to  tho  Sea  of  the  South 
liy  the  Stniit  of  Anian"  witU  the  Englishman  Drake,  and 
save,  tho  account  of  it  to  Rodrigo  dvl  Rio,  governor  of  New 
GalieJH.  Furlhur,  the  pilot  Monera  affirmed  thul  he  had 
been  set  on  shore  In  thti  vi^-'inity  of  Anian,  "very  sick  and 
more  dead  tlmn  alive,"  by  Dralce  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
— a  rather  more  hiingHug  falsehood  than  usital.  The  Span- 
iards had  probably  yut  to  learn  that  Drake  entered  the 
Pacitie  round  Gape  Horn^  nnd  conid  not  therefore  have 
snikd  over  or  Sown  over  tho  northern  part  of  the  eonti- 
n»!Ut,  however  he  may  have  returned. 

Pruhably  the  first  formal  work  published  on  the  subject 
of  interoeeunic  eommunicalion  was  in  1576  and  entitled 
"A  Discoimse  of  a  Discouerie  fop  a  new  Passage  to  Cataia," 
Sir  lliimpbrey  (iilbert  was  the  author,  who  aims  to  "proue 
by  authoritie  a  passage  to  he  on  the  Nortli  side  of  Amenca 
to  irne  to  Cnttiia,  C'liinn,  and  the  East  ludea."  tlip  authority 
beioj;:  Plato,  Ariiitotle,  and  other  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
louoliitit;  till;  old  Alluiitiij,  confirmed  by  the  "best  mod*)ru 
gj-o^aphers"  as  Friaina,  Apianus,  and  Aliiuster,  to  the 
eft'eetthat  America  is  an  island. 

Prom  the  first  ufTort  by  Hugh  AVillonghby  in  155.1  to  dis- 
cover a  northeast  passage  to  the  finding  of  a  northwest 
paasas'^  by  MeClure  In  3850,  nnd  a  nortbeaal  passage  hy 
Nordenskjold  iu  1870,  tlien;  were  iitaiiy  futiU;  att,empt»  to 
Rail  rniiiid  the  iiortbrni  end  of  the  continent,  quite  &  num- 
ber of  them  ending  disafrtrou-sly. 
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When  after  these  centuries  of  examination  and  discus- 
sion, the  coast  lay  disclosed  from  PanamA  to  llagellan 
strait,  and  northward  to  the  Frozen  sea,  and  it  became  cer- 
tain that  there  was  no  Anian  or  other  natural  passage 
through  the  long  stretch  of  continent  extending  across  the 
world,  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  and  it  came  to  the  definite 
proposition  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  continent,  the 
more  difficult  and  impracticable  schemes  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south  were  abandoned,  leaving  for  consideration  five 
groups,  clustered  respectively  at  Tehuantepec,  at  Honduras, 
at  Nicaragua,  at  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
or  Panainfi.  The  first  second  and  fourth  of  these  groups 
were  in  due  time  abandoned,  the  third  and  fifth  remained 
as  the  subject  of  long  controversy. 

The  plan  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, 130  miles,  using  the  rivers  Coatzacoalcos  and  Tehuan- 
tepec, or  Chimalapa,  flowing  in  either  direction,  with  head 
waters  near  together,  tlie  two  constituting  an  almost  con- 
tinuous waterway  across  the  continent,  was  taken  up  seri- 
ously, as  was  also  Mr.  Eads'  scheme  of  a  ship  railway,  but 
without  results  from  either. 

In  the  archives  in  Madrid  is  a  survey  made  in  1715.  A 
half-century  later,  in  1774,  two  Spanish  officers.  Corral  and 
Cramer,  after  careful  inspection  reported  that  the  rivers 
Chimalapa  and  Malapaso  might  be  joined  by  a  canal  eight 
leagues  in  length.  General  Orbegoso,  a  Spanish  official,  ex- 
plored and  mapped  the  several  isthmus^  from  Tehuantepec 
south.  The  map  was  published  in  1839.  He  did  not  favor 
the  Tehuantepec  crossing.  This  ground  was  again  surveyed 
in  1843  by  C.  Moro  for  Jose  de  Garay  and  others,  who  eon- 
eluded  that  a  canal  similar  to  the  Caledonia  in  Scotland 
would  be  better  here  than  a  large  ship  waterway.  These 
surveys  and  reports  drew  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
government  to  this  quarter.  An  American  commission  was 
formed  in  1850,  while  California  traffic  congested  at 
Panama,  with  Major  Barnard  of  the  United  States  en- 
gineers at  the  head.    After  a  personal  examination,  Major 
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Barnard  declared  that  the  route  presented  few  atti-nctious 
Jcir  the  oustmction  of  a  ship  caotd.  On  the  other  hand, 
offlcrrs  of  the  United  States  navy  looked  ■over  the  fii'ound 
in  18WI  and  reported  favorably,  as  did  also  Captain  Sliu- 
feldt,  whoinada  a  personal  survyy  the  followiiip  year. 

Tli«  tarly  ooeurrenees  at  Nicaragua  may  be  briefly 
stated.    The  later  ones  fill  volumes. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  efforts  of  Oil 
Gonzalez  in  this  (innrter.  To  I'edraiias  Djivilji.  who  went 
there  aa  governor,  all  w^as  ytt  new.  When  he  saw  t]ie  great 
lakes  he  remembered  Ijic  words  of  his  royal  master,  if  pos- 
sible to  Hud  a  strait.  lie  soou  discovered  the  outlet  into 
the  Atlantic,  but  how  best  to  eoiislruct  a  royal  highwny 
occupied  him  and  oJJier  officialK  for  many  years,  liie  plan 
finally  deemed  the  best  being  canal  (-uts  nmnd  the  falls  of 
the  Saxi  Juan,  and  across  from  the  Iske  to  the  Pacific.  The 
French  and  English  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  were  in- 
terested. 

The  royal  engineer,  Manuel  Galisteo,  iu  1791  declared 
connectiug  the  lakes  und  ocetin  iinpractieablc,  tiiv  coiiatruc- 
tioD  of  locks  being  then  but  little  understood. 

It  wa,s  proposed  by  Lii  Bastidc  in  1791  to  widen  the 
river  Sapos  between  the  Inke  and  the  ^uif  of  Pfli>ti};ayo, 
with  a  cflnjd  to  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  Construction  was  de- 
creed by  Hn-  Spanish  Cnrtos  in  1S14,  but  political  uvcnts 
soon  ahftorbed  all  other  interests. 

Selicnies  of  a  shiii  railway  were  abandoned,  measures 
wer«  taken  U\  build  an  ordinary  LranneontiuentuI  railroad 
which  would  so  fircatly  Irasou  tlic  distatici'  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  but  the  work  was  taken  from  tho 
hand»  of  ihc  American  capitalists  end  built  finally  by  thu 
Mexican  j^'ovemnient. 

Many  oth«r  proposals  were  made  about  this  time.  A 
franchise  was  granted  to  John  Baily  for  a  London  firm  in 
1H23.  Bai'clay  and  Co.  offered  to  construct  a  canal  and 
open  the  Nicaragua  route  providi'd  certain  cnncessions 
wer«  umde  by  the  govermucnt.    Id  1329  a  franchise  was 
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decreed  to  the  hing  of  Holland,  but  war  with  Belgium  was 
now  the  excuse ;  a  survey  was  begun  in  1837  by  President 
Morazan  for  Central  America,  and  continued  the  following 
year  for  the  government  of  Nicaragua ;  meanwhile  Edward 
Belcher,  of  the  British  navy,  was  interesting  himself  over 
a  proposed  cut  between  Managua  lake  and  the  bay  of  Pon- 
seca;  on  several  occasions  aid  was  asked  from  the  United 
States.  Prom  1839  to  1842  three  men,  promoters  they  would 
be  called  to-day,  P.  Rouhand,  Veteri  Castellon,  and  one 
Jerez  were  trying  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the  scheme;  the 
co-operation  of  the  king  of  France  was  sought  in  1844  and 
refused ;  Louis  Napoleon  became  interested  in  1846 ;  in 
1847  the  Costa  Rica  government  came  forward  with  a  plan 
to  come  in  south  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  along  the  Sapoa  to 
Salinas  bay ;  Nicaragua  appeared  again  in  1848  with  a  con- 
tract with  a  New  York  firm  to  do  the  work. 

Then  in  1849,  the  magnet  gold  drawing  to  California 
men  from  all  the  world,  came  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
Joseph  L.  White  into  the  midst  of  affairs,  with  their  Nicar- 
agua Transit  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  "A 
thousand  miles  shorter  than  any  other  route,"  fliey  said. 
There  were  steamboats  on  the  river,  and  mules  for  the  land 
travel,  but  the  promised  canal,  which  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  was  to  make  perpetually  neutral,  did  not  material- 
ise. A  survey  was  made  of  the  river  San  Juan,  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  the  land  intervening  to  the  Pacific  by  the 
Central  American  Transit  Company  in  1856,  after  the 
Childs'  survey  in  1851,  under  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ship  canal  company.  The  land  section  had  been 
previously  surveyed  in  1781  by  order  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment by  Manuel  Galisteo,  and  1838  by  John  Baily 
for  the  Central  American  government. 

A  line  for  the  canal  was  proposed  by  S.  Bailey  in  1852 
from  La  Virgen  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  following  nearly  the 
track  of  the  Transit  company.  The  United  States  consul 
at  Nicaragua  in  1853,  E.  G.  Squier,  favored  Belcher's  plan 
of  utilizing  both  lakes,  and  passing  through  the  Conejo 
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valli-y  nnd  Estero  Real  to  Fonseea  bay.  Squier  also  pro- 
posi-'d  n  railway  from  Fonseea  bay  throu(>ti  Honduras. 

The*  Nicaragua  govemiueut,  in  May,  1858,  made  a  con- 
tract witU  Felix  Btr31y,  for  tlio  firm  of  Belly,  Milland,  and 
company,  fcir  the  conHtruction  of  a  ship  paasage-way  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Mr.  Belly  failiug  to  do  tlio  work,  the  con- 
ti'uct  was  assigned  to  the  Ttiternatiorial  Canat  compnny, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  ami  finally  to  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, where  it  ended.  Of  the  Inter  surveys  and  the  volu- 
minous reports,  with  lengthy  congrKssioual  diseussious,  it 
is  not  praetieable  here  to  speak. 

Thus  these  centuries  of  ceaselpsg  expectation  have 
passed  away  and  so  far  as  the  mtud  of  man  may  judee, 
Nicaragua's  diancc*  for  a  canal  are  no  better,  if  as  good, 
tliftu  they  were  four  hundred  years  a^,  wliitn  Oil  Oonzalez, 
spurred  on  by  Charles  V,  was  there  at  hand  building  and 
Kiiilini;  \m  little  ships,  and  hunting  around  for  the  best 
place  for  Iho  royal  ditch. 

Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  both  have  had  their  spasms 
of  speculation  over  tlie  (juestion  of  canal  conslnictiou,  the 
places  couaidered  being  the  river  Saa  Carlas  and  gulf  »C 
Nicoyu;  the  rivers  Nino  and  Terapisque  and  gulf  of 
Nicoya;  river  Sapao  and  bay  of  Salinas;  river  Segovia  and 
bay  of  Ponaeca;  boy  of  Iluuduras  ti>  bay  of  Ponsaoai  Port 
Linion  to  Caldera,  and  others. 


And  here  'we  come  finally  to  the  PaJiamJi  canal  and  the 
Paciite.  Thf?  istlinius  of  Darieu  as  it  was  first  designate<l, 
or  of  Panama  as  it  is  now  called,  being  tlte  narrowest  and 
lowe-Ht  American  laud  separating  the  two  oceans,  the  first 
maiQland  interior  to  be  explored  by  Europeans,  and  the 
Spot  wbeuce  they  first  saw  looking  southward  the  great 
South  sea,  it  was  natural  when  Uu:  fjuestiou  arose  of 
breaking  through  the  world-long  barrier,  that  its  weakest 
point  .shoidd  he  tii-st  considered.  But  whereabout  in  this 
Auierieau  netherland  was  this  weakeut  point?  Granted 
that  the  Darieu  isthmus  presented  the  fewust  obstacles  for 
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constructing  and  operating  an  interoeean  canal,  which  of 
the  several  points  presented  waa,  considering  everything, 
the  best  T 

Gomara  said,  as  early  as  1551,  "It  would  have  to  be  by 
one  of  four  lines,  namely  (1)  from  Chagres  to  Panama; 
or  (2)  by  way  of  the  Nicaragua  lakes;  or  (3)  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Tehuantepec;  or  (4)  from  Uraba  to  the  gulf  of 
San  Miguel."  That  is  to  say,  there  were  two  available 
spots  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  as  against  Tehuantepec 
and  Nicaragua  as  possible  rivals.  Under  the  two  cate- 
gories mentioned  by  this  very  early  historian  tiiere  were 
to  be  considered,  at  Panama,  the  river  Chagres,  Gtorgona, 
and  Panamfi;  Trinidad  and  Caimito,  Navy  bay,  Chagres 
river,  Bonito,  and  Bernardo ;  San  Bias  gulf  and  the  Chepo 
river;  and  at  Darien,  the  bay  of  Caledonia,  Port  Escoees 
and  the  rivers  Arguia,  Paya,  and  Tayra  and  the  gulf  of 
San  Miguel;  the  Atrato  river;  the  Napipi  and  bay  of 
Cupia ;  and  the  river  Uruando  to  Kelly  'a  inlet. 

In  February,  1534,  in  a  c^dula  issued  by  Charles  V, 
Pascual  de  Andagoya  was  commissioned  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  fe^ibility  of  uniting  the  Chagres  river  with 
the  Rio  Grande,  or  the  Panam4,  by  means  of  a  canal.  In 
his  dispatch  to  the  emperor,  after  his  survey  had  been  com- 
pleted, Andagoya  expressed  the  opinion  that ' '  There  was  no 
monarch  in  all  Europe  rich  enough  for  such  an  enterprise. ' ' 

Under  orders  of  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  governor  of  Panam4 
in  1526,  the  Rio  los  Lagartos,  as  the  Chagres  river  was  then 
called,  and  a  small  stream  known  as  the  Panama  river 
flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  also  the  Rio  Grande  to- 
gether with  the  country  between  them  were  explored  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  communication  between  the 
two  seas.  Land  carriage  was  thus  reduced  to  a  distance  of 
nine  leagues.  This  is  probably  the  shortest  land  space 
between  waterlines  on  the  continent,  the  two  places  con- 
nected being  then  called  Chepo  and  Carti,  where  a  survey 
was  made  to  Mandinga  bay  by  Evan  Hopkins  for  the  New 
Granada  government. 
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Diego  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  governor  of  CastiUa  del 
Oro.  HH  Citsla  Rica  nnti  the  Isttinus  to  the  west  was  then 
called,  was  ordt^red  by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1616,  to  rc- 
Ijort  on  the  feasibility  of  connecting  the  rivers  Dacil  and 
Damaquiel  &oiiie  thirty  leagues  froiri  CJirtagena;  and  a 
similar  inveatigatiou  at  the  gulf  of  San  Mig:ue[  and  the 
Kio  Darion.  Surveys  wprc  made  of  the  Chagres,  or  Limon 
bay,  and  Panamd  route  by  Lloyd  and  Falmarc  in  1829 
under  a  commission  from  Bolivar;  find  again  by  M. 
Garella,  who  reported  bad  harbors  at  either  end. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  many  surveys  made 
about  this  time  ia  this  vicinity  not  one  reported  favorably 
on  thfi  route  selected  by  M.  de  Ijcsseps. 

The  present  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Panama  isthmus,  nor  the  present  Panamg 
government  the  first  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  In 
1835,  ten  yit-ar*  after  the  United  States  yovermiient  had 
been  first  seriously  eonsidering  interoceanic  coutmuniea- 
tion,  the  president  was  requested  by  the  senate  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Isthmian  governments  for  the 
protection  of  Americans  who  might  engage  in  thiw  work. 
Whereupon  in  1846,  a  treat}'  was  made  with  New  Granada, 
and  proteetion  ami  right  of  way  promised  for  "  Any  modes 
of  commnnieation  tliat  now  exist  or  that  may  hereafter 
he  constructed, "  the  United  States  to  gtiarantee  to  New 
Granada  neutrality  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  A  railway 
viss  the  proximate  purpose.  It  was  begun  in  1850,  with 
Colon  and  Panama  as  tiie  termini  and  was  completed  in 
1855,  at  a  cost  of  eight  millions  for  the  48  miles.  After 
paying  the  stockholders,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Henry 
Channeey,  and  John  L.  Stephens,  twenty  millions,  the  road 
was  soUl  to  the  de  Leaaeps  company  for  geventeen  and  a 
half  millions. 

In  1850  and  1851  Captain  Fitzroy  crossed  the  Isthmus 
for  explorations,  but  his  investigationw  were  impeded  by 
forest  and  morass,  thick  tropical  undergrowth,  climate, 
poisoDau&  int^ecta  and  reptiles,  and  hostile  natives. 
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I*ri\*ili¥«  to  eonstrui-t  th^  proftoiied  canal  at  tliift  point 
WHS  grantod  in  1852  by  the  governmout  cf  New  fJrnnnda 
to  Edward  Cullcn,  CharleB  Fox,  John  Hemlersnti,  and 
Thomas  Braiaey,  with  power  to  select  any  port  west  of  the 
Atrato  to  Punta  MoHfiuitna  as  the  Atlantic  terminus. 
Again  in  1859  appeared  on  the  aeene  Captnin  Fitaroy,  co- 
tcriiijt  Port  Escoces.  or  CaledoDia  bay,  north  of  the  gulf 
of  Darion,  and  disi-overing  the  river  Savanah  flowing  into 
the  gulf  of  San  MipuL'I,  Panama  bay,  a  rnule  nnt  men- 
tioned by  Humboldt  nor  hitherto  mapped  by  any  one. 
After  a  eiirrtnl  examinatinn  of  the  country,  Fitzrny  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  best  plfice  for  a  ship  canal,  and  so 
reported  to  Lord  Palmcrston  and  the  London  Gcojfraphical 
society.  The  Isthmtis  here  is  3S  niiJea  wide,  or  by  -way 
of  the  Savanah,  as  the  canal  would  go,  39  miles.  The 
harboi^  at  both  termini  arc  good. 

lu  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ciillen,  who  examined  the  groun<?, 
a  canal  might,  with  no  great  difficulty,  be  cut  from  the 
source  of  the  Savanah  through  a  ravine  tiiree  leagues  in 
length  to  Caledonia  bay,  say  from  Prim^ipe,  or  from  the 
moiath  of  the  Lara,  to  Port  EscoceB,  a  distance  of  twent^-- 
two  miles.  It  would  be  without  locks,  the  water  of  eithor 
ocean  flowing  freely  in  and  out,  governed  by  the  tides  and 
the  timo  of  traasit  from  sea  to  sea  would  be  sis  hours.  A 
Burvey  was  also  made  by  a  competent  engineer,  Lionel 
Gisbome,  who  reported  the  conditions  favorable  in  every 
respect.  If  the  several  reports  of  surveyors  and  engineers, 
made  at  different  times  and  imder  widely  different  aus- 
pices, are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  sjife  to  say  that  this  ronte 
combinea  all  the  advantages  of  nil  the  Istiuuna  crossings, 
namely,  shortening  and  malting  direct  oourec,  exccUencc  of 
harbors  and  low  elevation  of  interior,  good  climate,  no 
lochs  and  expeditions  serviec. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  most  of  these  surveys  were 
made.  Everywhere  the  native-s,  fierce  and  jealous,  interposwd 
obKtaeleK  and  threatened  life,  as  upon  the  attempted  ascont 
of  the  Paya  river  by  Mr.  Wheelwright  in  1837,  and  later 
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by  Dr.  Cullen.  In  like  manner  Mr.  ITopUins  was  turned 
from  hia  journey  up  th*  Chepo  toward  Maudinga  or  Sail 
Bias  Lay.  The  savages  also  feared  the  diseases  of  civilizn- 
tioQ,  especially  smatl-pox. 

Upou  tho  discoTury   of  golJ   in  California  steanisliip 
cstftblialtL-d  bfctwiea  Ni.nv  York  aud  San  Pran- 
tranaits  over  the  Isthmuses  of  Panama,  Niwi- 
TehuautepiMs,  though  the  last  iiiimpd  route  was 
ned.     Overlaiul  Btnges  wtro  sot  mnniog  west- 
UlG  Mississippi  river,  following  for  the  nioat 
trapjier  and  etuijjjrant  trails.     The  first  ov«r- 
wiUiiu  the  UuitL-d  Slates  wos  completed  iii 

■  was  formed  iu  1S53  under  Ihw  auspices  of 
>  build  fl  railway  ocross  from  Punta  Mico, 
lot  begun  on  it 

adL>  in   18fi6   in  Chiritjui  hy  the  TInittd 

)r  a  railway  through  the  conlillera,  with 

p&rd  uu  the  Atlantic  and  Oolt'o  Dulee  tiu 

'niui,  ytm  favorably  reported  on  by  Com- 

of  the  late  French  undertaking  wa«  at 

n^ograpliical  acience  held  in  Paris  in  1S75. 

./  was  organized  u»der  General  Tiirr,  and  Lieu- 

^inut  Wyse  of  the  French  navy  was  sent  to  tlie  Isthmus. 

Tim  Ctilon-Panamii  line  was  stK'Cted,  a  grant  was  obtiiincid 

from  tlie  Colombian  govermiient,  and  con.stnn!tinn  placed 

in  the  hanils  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.     One  hundred  and 

Iwrnty  million  dollars  it  was  tliought  would  complete  the 

work,  but  two  hundred  millions  were  spent  before  failure 

WAS  admitted  and  the  ettccts  sold  for  forty  millions.    De 

Lcset'ps  died  and  was  buried;  ami  Frcachmon  cursed  hlin 

becauflL'  lac  lost  at  Panama  the  money  he  had  made  for 

them  at  Suez. 

Whether  the  route  selected  by  the  French  was  or  was 
not  the  best  it  was  assuredly  the  most  avaihihie.  The 
qut»tiun  was  not,  for  how  small  an  amount  conld  this  work 
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be  done,  but  could  it  be  done  at  all !  Could  the  money  for 
it  be  obtained  t  And  could  two  hundred  millions  be  se- 
cured for  construction  along  the  line  of  a  railway  and  over 
a  beaten  path  easier  than  one  hundred  millions  to  be  ex- 
pended in  unknown  and  almost  impenetrable  morass  and 
jungle! 

When  the  proposition  came  before  the  United  States 
government  there  was  no  question  raised  as  to  routes;  it 
was  to  take  for  forty  millions  what  had  cost  the  French 
two  hundred  millions  and  dig  where  they  had  dug — that 
or  nothing.  And  it  makes  no  difference  now  to  know  or 
not  to  know  that  a  canal  can  be  constructed  for  half  the 
cost  and  operated  at  one-quarter  of  the  expense  on  some 
other  than  the  De  Leaseps  line,  though  it  may  be  well  for 
the  next  canal-builder  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  alone  is  concerned,  Nicaragua 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  than  any  place  at 
Panama ;  but  for  the  use  of  all  the  world  the  latter  is 
more  central  and  convenient. 

It  was  time  the  work  should  be  done,  and  there  was  no 
one  bat  our  government  to  do  it.  Time  enough  had  been 
spent  over  it  by  the  European  governments,  and  also  by 
the  American  Congress,  considering  how  small  the  outlay 
which  was  to  produce  such  great  results.  So  Rameses  II., 
as  we  are  told,  meditated  long  beneath  his  pyramids  and 
his  Sphinx  over  the  plan  which  came  to  his  mind  of  doing 
the  work  at  Suez  himself,  which  he  finally  left  to  French- 
men to  do,  the  question  of  time  or  the  world's  waiting  two 
or  three  thousand  years  not  making  apparently  much  dif- 
ference to  him. 

Our  Congress  likewise  enjoyed  its  I^ramids,  and  its 
Sphinx,  in  the  corporate  interests  and  political  influence 
that  obstructed  its  efforts. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  thought  of  cutting  through  the 
Suez  isthmus,  but  when  informed  by  his  engineer  that  the 
Mediterranean  was  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  he 
reflected  upon  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  disturbing 
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the  equilibrium  of  the  world's  waters  and  considerately 
desisted. 

On  another  occasion  the  Corsican  obtained  better  ad- 
vice, though  he  acted  on  it  no  more  than  on  the  other. 
Asking  Decres,  one  day,  what  he  should  do  about  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  tiie  minister  re- 
plied, "If  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  cut  through  some  day- 
it  will  occasion  an  immense  revolution  in  navigation,  so 
that  a  voyage  around  the  world  will  be  easier  than  the 
longest  cruise  to-day.  Louisiana  wiU  be  on  the  line  of  this 
new  route,  and  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  Don't  give 
it  up." 

The  brilliant  consummation,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government,  of  preliminary  measures  favorable  to 
the  Panamd  enterprise  assured  the  speedy  construction  and 
permanent  security  of  an  interoceanic  waterway  at  this 
point.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  could  have  been  accom- 
plished at  this  time  by  any  other  nation.  No  other  in- 
fluence would  have  improvised  a  responsible  government 
with  which  to  deal,  and  one  favorable  in  every  respect ;  no 
other  power  could  have  thus  secured  the  necessary  author- 
ity on  the  Isthnms,  the  necessary  land  and  its  dominion, 
harmonizing  conflicting  interests  and  silencing  conflicting 
tongues. 
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arrival  in  San  Francisco,  114; 
Buffalo  bookstore  experiences, 
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114-5;  the  voyage,  Havana, 
JamtLica,  and  on  the  Isthmus, 
115-8;  a  transformation,  115; 
at  San  Biego,  160;  in  the 
mines,  166;  delights  of  fresh 
political  air,  196;  fruit-rais- 
ing, 202;  with  Diaz  in  Mexico, 
287;  book  collecting  and  baai- 
nesB,  301-18;  among  the  his- 
tory makers  of  the  North  and 
the  archives  and  collectors  of 
the  South,  308-18 ;  friendly  bat-  - 
tling  with  the  Hiapano-Cali- 
fornians,  310;  a  signal  achieve- 
ment, a  unique  collection,  311- 
318;  purposes  and  projects, 
319-20;  personnel  of  the  Ban- 
croft Library,  307-30;  building 
and  business,  321-7;  further 
ingatherings  from  the  East 
and  Europe,  313-19;  indexing 
and  extracting  of  material, 
330;  difficulties  encountered, 
325-37;  history  writing,  330- 
340;  the  series,  332;  methods 
employed,  334-45 ;  further 
work  in  Mexico,  343;  distin- 
guished visitors  and  collabo- 
rators, 344 ;  the  work  accom- 
plished, 344. 

Bancroft  Library,  a  collection  of 
collections,  312-13;  summary, 
313-17;   library  building,  318. 

Bankers,  bad  and  good,  321 ; 
more  pretentious  than  patri- 
otic, some  of  them,  322. 

Battle-ships,  futility  of  competi- 
tive building,  16. 

Begbie,  Sir  M.,  his  court  at  Vic- 
toria, 305. 

Bonneville,  Capt.,  expeditions,  53. 

Boone,  D.,  in  Kentucky,  74. 


Book  collecting  and  the  collector, 
314. 

Brannan,  S.,  arrival  in  ship 
Brooklyn,  70;  his  Mormon  fol- 
lowing, 71 ;  'wealth  and  busi- 
ness enterprise,  71-2;  as  a 
miner,  113;  among  the  judges, 
181. 

Brasseur    de   Bourbourg,   histor- 
'  ical  material,  313. 
Bribery,    early    oiBeial,    233;    in 

later  times,  216-83. 
Broderick,  D,  C,  political  career, 

198;  killed  by  Terry,  200. 
Buckley,  C,  blind  boss  of  the  old 

regime,  245. 
Building  of  the  Republic,  1. 
Burns,    W.    J. ,    detective,    248 ; 

opinion  of  Ruef,  501. 
Bueineas,  in  the  early  fifties,  126. 

Cabot  and  Cortereal,  discover- 
ies   of,    537. 

Cabrillo's  survey  to  San  Diego, 

44. 
Calhoun,     P.,     indictment      and 

proHPCution,    249;    characteris- 

tica  of,  269-70. 

California,  acquisition  of,  6 ; 
mapped  as  an  island,  43;  peo- 
pling of,  66;  admitted  as  a 
state,  the  question  of  slavery, 
92;  town'  sites,  107;  land 
titles,  108;  loyalty  of,  100;  re- 
acting influence  on  the  Eaat, 
111;  representative  men  of  the 
flush  times,  113;  coast  trading 
in  1835,  114,  127;  isthmus 
transit  in  early  days,  119; 
steamer  passengers,  123;  typ- 
ical miner,   125;    earliest  men 
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of  the  time,  172;  earliest  set- 
tlers, 176;  always  loyal,  true 
to  the  right  and  to  the  Union, 
206. 

Call  of  gold,  90-113. 

Canada,  French  and  Indian  peo- 
ples, 146-7. 

Capital  and  Labor,  relative  atti- 
tudes of,  274. 

Capital,  in  relation  to  labor,  376 ; 
coercive  and  tyrannical,  380. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  antici- 
pations from,  232 ;  epoch  of 
intimidation,  233;  infamies 
and  impositions,  234. 

Carrillo,  L.,  ascends  the  river 
Atrato  with  Balboa,  533. 

Carver,  J.  J.,  in  Dacotah,  67. 

Cattle  raising  in  the  mountains, 
66. 

Cerruti,  O.,  secretary  and  col- 
lector for  the  Bancroft  Library, 
309-10;  his  literary  achieve- 
ments, 311-12. 

China,  tea  and  fur  trade,  3;  im- 
portance of  isthmus  to,  622. 

Chinese,  first  appearance  in 
America,  345;  friendly  recep- 
tion with  profuse  promises, 
346;  followed  by  ill  treatment, 
351-5;  cruelties  and  outrages 
in  the  mines,  351 ;  raids  of 
drunken  miners,  352-5;  perse- 
cutions in  the  city,  353;  Den- 
nis Kearney  and  Keameyism, 
354;  folly  of  government,  365; 
good  qualities,  361;  indispen- 
sable for  household,  farm,  and 
factory  work,  350 ;  character 
of,  356-8;  as  workingmen,  357; 
in    the    mines,    350;     foreign 


miners'  tax,  360;  attitude  of 
press  and  politicians,  353-5; 
false  charges,  355;  insane  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  355- 
365. 

Cibola,  rumors  concerning,  43. 

Citizenship,  debasement  of,  234- 
237;  timidity  of  prominent 
men,  478. 

Civilization,  rights  and  wrongs 
of,  140-4;  a  new  civilization, 
489. 

Clergy,  attitude  of,  toward  high 
crime,  278. 

Coleman,  W.  T.,  president  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  190,  197. 

Collecting,  philosophy  of,  books 
and  curios,  303,  314;  various 
expeditions  and  agencies,  304- 
344. 

Coloma,  gold  discovery,  90;  King 
George,  107. 

Colombia,  canal  zone  n^otla- 
tions,  8. 

Colonial,  shipping,  2 ;  expansion, 
1-6;  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia colonists,  54. 

Columbus,  seeking  a  strait,  522 ; 
speculations  of,  526. 

Commerce,  of  the  isthmus,  521 
pathways  of  the  plains,  64 
commerce  of  the  prairies,  68 
of  the  isthmus,  621. 

Comparative  republicanism,  284- 
300. 

Comstock  mines,  gambling  in, 
204. 

Coon,  H.  P.,  police  judge,  196. 

COrdova,  F.  H.  de,  in  Nicaragua, 
534. 
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Coronado,  F.  V.  de,  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  43. 

Cort^B,  H.,  seeks  a  strait,  636. 

Court  of  law,  in  Victoria,  306; 
in  England  and  America,  262- 
253 ;  physical  and  moral  para- 
pliernalia,  264;  ricli  and  poor 
litigants,  261 ;  under  tlie  in- 
cubus of  technicalities,  508. 

Credit  Mobilier,  from  Paris,  be- 
comes a  toxt-book  in  America; 
what  it  teaches,  234. 

Crime,  epoclis  of,  194;  the  true 
criminal  class,  221;  our  courta 
of  law,  225;  Icing  and  over- 
lord, 277;  crops  from  dragon's 
teeth,  279. 

Crjttenden,  A.  P.,  shot  by  Laura 
D.  Fair,  200. 

Cuba,  rendezvous  of  New  World 
adventurers,  523, 

Cullen,  E,,  projects  for  a  canal, 
644. 

Cumberland  turnpike,  construc- 
tion and  traffic,  01. 

Cowles,  T.,  mariner,  630. 


Dafaaiba,  golden  temple  of,   119, 
633. 

Dana,  R.  H.,  Jr.,  Two  Years  be- 
fore the  Mast,  114. 

Darien,  Scotch  settlement,  22-3. 

Dark     age     of    graft,     232-249; 
when  ended,  490. 

Davila,  G.  G.,  on  the  rio  Balsas, 

534. 

De  Lesseps,  F.,  canal-digging  ex- 
perienppa,  543-6. 

Dewey,  G.,  action  at  Manila,  12. 


Diaz,  P.,  a  beneficent  ruler,  287- 
288;  unjustly  driven  forth, 
2S5 ;  life  and  character,  285-7 ; 
second-term  theory,  289. 

Discoveries,  Spanish  and  English, 
523-4. 

Douglas,  Sir  J.,  chief  at  Victoria, 
303;   Lady  Douglas,  304. 

Dows,  J.,  patriot,  "  contribution 
to  the  court,"  196. 

Drake,  F,,  his  many  false  reports, 
46;  his  Amian  strait  and  voy- 
age round  the  world,  536-7. 

Education,  waste  and  worth,  436 ; 
too  free  to  be  highly  valued, 
438;  many  spoiled  by  it,  438; 
too  many  professional  men, 
442;  as  a  fetish,  446;  igno- 
rance of  teachers,  447 ;  tainted 
money,  460 ;  poor  examples  for 
the  young,  451 ;  ethics  of,  446- 
462. 

Eliot.  Charles  W.,  Dr.,  liberal 
views  in  education,  443. 

Emigration,  early  wagon  roads, 
10;  through  the  Alleghanies, 
74;  into  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi valleys,  61-2;  to  Oregon 
and  California,  08-70;  Oregon 
camp-fires,  305. 

Equal  rights,  overthrow  of,  493. 

Erie   Canal,   importance   of  and 

influence   in   development,  69 ; 

effect  on  New  York,  02. 

Ethnic    evolutions,    65 ;    on  the 

plains.  66-7. 

Evolution  of  a  library,  291-318. 

Expansion  and  empire,  I-I7;  at 
first  bewildering  to  the  colo- 
nists, 10. 
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Explorations  of  government,  56. 

Expuleion    of    Asiatics,    348-55; 

effect  on  manufactures,  351-9, 


Fashion,  freaks  of,  434. 

Field,  S.  J.,  while  U.  S.  judge 
hia  man  kills  Terry,  263, 

"Fifty-four  forty  or  flght,"  ar- 
gument in  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, 4. 

Filibustering,  modem  piracy,  290. 

Filipinos,  incapable  of  self-gov- 
ernment,  11-13. 

Fletcher,  Drake's  chaplain's  fan- 
ciful report,  44-6, 

Flush  times,  features  of,  167-71. 

France,  on  the  Panam&  isthmus, 
9;  iu  Mexico,  290. 

Franciscans,  their  California 
Utopia,  26;  miasious,  methods, 
and  wealth,  27-8. 

Fremont,  J.  C,  entanglements  in 
Paris;  worthlesaness  as  a  man, 
234. 

Frobisher,  M.,  strange  stories 
and  coamograpbical  specula- 
tions, 528-30. 

Frontiers,  passing  of,  137-148; 
beginning  and  progress,  137; 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  elusive- 
ness  and  disappearance,  161. 

Fuca,  J.  dc,  adventures  of;  what 
Michael  Lok  said,  632. 

Fur  trade,  northwest  coast,  3; 
of  the  plains,  62 ;  early  expe- 
ditious, 52-3, 


Gama,  V,  da,  and  Prince  Henry, 
their  ways  and  works,  S34. 


Gambling,  a  typical  saloon  of 
the  early  fifties;  human  life 
the  at^e;  "  home  or  the 
mines,"  124-6. 

Gilbert,  Sir  H.,  book  on  inter- 
oceanic  strait,  637. 

Gloria  in  Excelais,  the  great 
work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished, 603^520. 

Gold,  discovery  of;  interview  of 
Marshall  and  Sutter,  00;  the 
call  of,  90-113;  inrush  of  peo- 
ple, emigrant  trains  and  ships, 
100;  reaction  on  the  East,  111; 
effect  on  industries  and  trans- 
portation, 94-99;  tax  on  min- 
ing, 133. 

Golden  Gate,  the  name,  172. 

Gomara,  site  of  Quivira,  531;  his 
several  routes  for  Panam& 
Canal,  542. 

Government,  good  and  bad,  486; 
standards  of  excellence,  490-2; 
choice  of  rulers,  225-8;  gov- 
ernment ideals,  492. 

Governors  of  California,  some  of 
them,  198. 

Graft,  origin  of,  232-7;  it«  ad- 
vent, 69 ;  dark  age  of,  232. 

Grafters,  patriotism  of,  273-6. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  overrated  as  a  man, 
231. 

Granville,  Mass.,  organization  of 
Licking  Land  Co.,  76. 

Granville,  Ohio,  a  New  Eng- 
land settlement,  74;  physical 
features,  77;  township  and 
farms,  78 ;  social  and  religious 
charEicteristica,  79 ;  home  life, 
80;  anti-slavery  feeling,  -82; 
underground   railroading,   85 ; 
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politicB,    86-7;    education    and 
religion,  87-9. 

Gray,  R„  enters  Columbia  River, 

2;  voyage  round  the  world,  3. 
Guadalupe    Hidalgo,    treaty    of, 

92,   172,  309;   Mexican  law  in 

California,  178. 
Guzman,  A.  T,   de,  line  of   tor- 

treseea  acroas  the  iethmus,  533. 

Hatch,  of  Solano,  fruit- farming 
methods,  202. 

Heney,  F.  J,,  his  work  inaugu- 
rated by  Roosevelt,  229;  aa 
prosecutor  of  high  crime,  247; 
his  career,  248,  490;  great 
work  accomplished  and  poor 
return,  272-3;  gross  ingrati- 
tude of  people,  503,  511-13. 

High  crime,  the  crimes  of  the 
wealthy  and  quasi -respectable, 
evolution  of,  210-31;  cupidity 
the  cause,  216;  training  of 
young  men  for,  217;  origin 
and  development,  219. 

Highways,  historic,  60. 

Hispano- Californian,  disappear- 
ance of,  170;  characteristics, 
171. 

History,  the  writing  of,  Russian 
material,  306 ;  uncertainties 
and  speculations  regarding, 
newspaper  projects,  319 ;  de- 
mands of  business,  320-2;  site 
and  building  on  Market  Street, 
321 ;  prejudices  encountered, 
training  assistants,  indexing, 
plan  and  routine,  322-7 ; 
methods  of  writing.  319;  aim 
and  ambition,  321-9;  dilem- 
mas, 323-4;  further  plans 
and       speculations,       324-31; 


avoid  irrelevant  expressions 
of  opinion,  328;  indexing,  ex- 
tracting, and  writing,  32&-3]; 
Kative  Races  first  published, 
332;  the  series  complete,  332; 
incompetency  of  the  inexperi- 
enced, 336;  publication,  325; 
coSperative  methods,  333—4 ; 
training  and  utilizing  help, 
336;  free  reference  to  authori- ' 
ties,  effect  of  religion  on  his- 
tory, 337;  innovations,  338; 
Professor  Royce,  sectarian  ism, 
filling  gaps,  341-2;  intercourse 
with  Porlirio  Diaz,  various  ar- 
chives, 342;  Henry  George  and 
his  book,  Dom  Pedro  and  oth- 
ers, 344. 

Hon  tan.  Baron  la,  fictitious  jour- 
ney of,  50, 

Horn,  Cape,  discovery  and  name, 
635. 

Hounds  or  R^ulatore,  esploita 
of,  180. 

Hudson,  H.,  explores  Hudson 
Bay,  531. 

Hakluyt  tells  many  strange  sto- 
ries as  to  the  way  the  conti- 
nent was  made,  528. 

Huntington,  C.  P.,  and  others  in 
the  mines,  112;  maker  of  mal- 
odorous history,  232;  feud 
with  Stanford,  234-5. 


Immigration,  too  much  low  ele- 
ment, 154-5. 

Imperialism,  a  fantasy,  11-16. 

Indians,  of  California,  26;  killed 
by  kindness,  27-8;  as  Chaplain 
Fletcher  said  he  saw  them,  45-, 
migrations  of,  50;  their  path- 
ways    over     the     plains,     70; 
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rights  of,  137;  relative  treat- 
ment by  Engliab  and  Spaaish, 
138-44;  policy  of  Europeans, 
150-1 ;  origin  of,  306-7. 

Initiative,  its  nature  and  object, 
and  its  operations  in  Oregon, 
S07. 

Injustice  of  law,  250-267. 

Innokentie,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow, 313. 

Interoceanic  communication, 

early  efforts  to  find  a  strait, 
521-2;  many  ecbemes  concern- 
ing, 430-42. 

Interregnum  of  crime,  194-200, 
277. 

Inventions,  influence  of  the  cot- 
ton gin,  and  effect  of  others, 
68. 

Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panamft, 
adventurers  from  Cuba,  520-8 ; 
traffic  in  the  olden  time,  95, 
621 ;  early  expeditions  from, 
119;  transit  in  1852,  122-3; 
canal  routes,  542-6. 

Jackson,  A.,   in   Florida,   5. 

Japan,  called  to  life,  349;  carry- 
ing trade,  17;  development, 
367;  Japanese  as  laborers,  366. 

Jesuits,  expulsion  of,  26. 

Johnson,  H,  W.,  the  man  and  bis 
work,  195;  emancipator  of  the 
people,  229;  phenomenal  efforts 
and  achievements,  483;  vic- 
tories and  reforms,  229;  his 
advent  an  epoch  in  history, 
232 ;  alone,  he  delivered  the 
state,  495;  with  Roosevelt, 
295;  character,  490,  498;  re- 
call of  judges,  267;  clean  poli- 
tics,   500;    further  effort  with 


more  results,  603,  518;  what 
wc  owe  him,  and  what  our 
children  owe  him,  323. 

Journalism,  the  average  news- 
paper of  to-day  a  curiosity, 
400;  politics  on  either  side 
mostly  lies,  the  writer  know- 
ing that  the  reader  knows  the 
statements  to  be  lies;  purposes 
of  the  publisher,  owners  of 
newspapers,  401-6;  make-up  of 
the  modern  paper,  influence  of 
money,  406-9 ;  prejudices  of 
the  proprietor,  411;  the  aver- 
age newspaper  always  for  sale, 
403 ;  prints  what  the  people 
want,  little  influence  of,  409; 
a  prostituted  press,  406-7. 

Juarez  B.,  life  of,  wild  Indian, 
judge,  governor,  president, 
flight,  one  of  the  world's  great 
men,  285,  290. 

Judah,  T.  D.,  railroad  surveyor 
and  originator  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  236. 

Judiciary,  inadequate  and  cor- 
rupt, 252-7;  the  protection  of 
recall,  258-269;  skilled  in  tech- 
nicalities, 512-3;  price  of  jus- 
tice in  America,  515. 

Jury  system,  264. 

Kearney,  D.,  on  the  sand  lots, 
354;  anti-Chinese  crusade,  353- 
355. 

King,  J.,  of  W.,  war  on  high 
crime,  188-9;  assassination  of, 
190. 

King,  T.  8.,  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty, 110. 

Kino,  Padre,  in  Primeria  Alta, 
61. 
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Labor,  throes  of,  376-99;  mili- 
tant attitude  of,  376;  nobility 
of,  378}  in  medinval  times, 
376;  in  its  relation  to  capital, 
376;  American  and  Asiatic, 
351-62;  emancipation  of,  379; 
need  of  protection,  391 ;  the 
foundation  of  capital,  protec- 
tion by  government,  382;  de- 
serves a  fair  wage,  384;  the 
proper  wage,  price  per  hour, 
necessity  of  unionism,  381 ; 
boycotts  and  strikes  unneces- 
aary  and  iniquitous,  391 ; 
criminality  of  strikes,  391-3; 
of  boycotting  and  blacklisting, 
392;  conditions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 467-9 ;  in  other  cities, 
468-77;  prosperity  of  free 
cities,  482. 

Labor  leaders,  the  walking  dele- 
gate, 378;  becomes  arrogant, 
then  tyrannical,  as  office-hold- 
ers a  curse  to  the  community, 
387 ;  evil  influence  of,  387-9. 

Land,  early  mid-continent  values, 
75;  aboriginal,  ownership  of, 
139. 

Land  titles,  Mexican  grants  and 
mining  titles,  108;  Mexican 
land  titles,  108,  109;  in  Cali- 
fornia, 309. 

Langdon,  W.  H.,  bis  good  work 
as  district  attorney,  24C-9. 

Larkin,  T.  0.,  family  and  official 
archives,  373. 

Latin  race  in  America,  158. 

Law,  injustice  of,  250;  erratic 
courses  of,  251;  further  vaga- 
ries of,  252-9 ;  futility  of 
precedents,  257;  as  a  fetish, 
252-7;  vigilance  and  law,  263- 


266;  slow  process  of,  275;  the 
profession  of  and  respect  for, 
616. 

Lee,  R.  E.,  a  great  soldier,  231. 
Leon,    J.    P.    de,    in    searcli    of 

Utopia,  22. 
Lesseps,  F.  de,  work  on  isthmus 

canal  and  sale,  542-3. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  expedition,  56. 

Library,  the  Bancroft,  evolution 
of,  301;  beginning,  302;  prog- 
ress, 303-20. 

Lick,  J.,  mind  and  heart,  4S7; 
character,  life  and  death,  457- 
468. 

Licking  Land  Co.,  76. 

"  Literary  Industries,"  acknowl- 
edgments in,  338. 

Los  Angeles,  early  jealousy  of 
San  Diego,  160;  good  men 
saved  the  city  and  brought 
prosperity,  498. 

Louisiana  purchase,  Napoleon 
and  Monroe,  6. 

Madero,  insurrection  and  an- 
archy, 299. 

Magellan,  F.  de,  voyage,  534. 

Manufactures,  early,  201;  decline 
of.  233;   necessity  for,  468-78. 

Marshall,  J.,  discovers  gold,  90. 

Maximilian  and  the  French  in- 
tervention, 290;  death,  291; 
imperial  library,  purchased  for 
the  Bancroft  collection,  313- 
314. 

McKinley,  W.,  Spanish  War  pol- 
icy. 12. 

Meiggs,  H.,  honest  Harry,  de- 
faulter, 281. 
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Menendez,  P.,  a  rather  menda- 
cious story  teller,  full  account 
of  Anian  strait,  628-30. 

Methods  of  writing  history,  319- 
344. 

Metropolitan  San  Francisco,  4S6- 
484;  troubles,  4fi9. 

Mexican  people,  mixed  breeds, 
their  improvement,  286. 

Mexico,  war  with,  6,  63,  211. 

Migrations  and  development,  64- 
73;  from  New  England,  64; 
from  Virginia,  55. 

Mills,  D.  0.,  in  the  mines,  112; 
Bank  of  California,  205. 

Mills  of  the  gods,  172-193. 

Miners  of  California,  character- 
istics of,  163-4;  ever-vary- 
ing qualities,  166-7;  misrep- 
resented by  romancers,  168; 
typical  man,  167;  chivalry  of, 
96;  representative  San  Fran- 
cisco men  in  the  mines,  min- 
ing development,  70;  foreign 
miners'  tax,  133. 

Missions  of  California,  oharac- 
teristica  of,  27;  property,  28; 
secularization,  28 ;  extent  of, 
175. 

Missiaaippi  bubble,  23. 

Mississippi  valley,  occupation  of, 
56. 

Modern  journalism,  400-413. 

Moncacht  Ap«,  journey  down  the 
Columbia,  67. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Utopia,  24. 

Mormons,  origin  and  history, 
29-41;  religion,  30-7;  book  of, 
30,  33;  miracles  and  revela- 
tions, 36;  search  for  a  Saints' 
Best,  70;  contingent  by  water; 


Santa  ¥6  battalion,  70;  in 
Utah,  70;  encounters  with 
emigrants,  72;  in  California 
mines,  99. 


National  turnpike,  effect  on 
progress,  59. 

Natural  resourcea,  monopolists 
of,  227. 

N^ro,  the,  his  position  in  Amer- 
ica, 367;  slavery  and  freedom, 
368;  as  an  American  citizen, 
369,  604. 

Nemos,  a  nameless  nobleman, 
306. 

New  France,  decadence  of,  52. 

New  land  and  new  people,  149- 
171. 

New  World,  primitive  conditions, 
21. 

Nicaragua,  proposed  ship  eanal, 
routes  and  explorations,  640- 
644;  U.  S.  negotiations,  20. 

Niza,  M,  de,  journey  to  New 
Mexico,  43. 

Nootka  convention,  3. 

Northern  mystery,  fable  and 
falsehood,  44;  disappearance 
of,  BO,  629. 

Northwest  Coast,  occupation  of, 
I ;  fur-trade,  3. 

Nugent,  J.,  he  and  his  "  Herald," 
191. 


Octopus,  aa  railroad  manipu- 
lators, rulers  of  the  people, 
and  witnesses  in  court,  232-8; 
teachings  of,  241 ;  blighting 
breath,  246. 
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Ohio,  TBilpy  of,  and  settlement, 
75 ',  Ohio  Yankees  at  home, 
74-89. 

Otiat«,  J.  de,  on  Colorado,  46. 

Oregon,  queation,  3;  "  Fifty-four- 
forty  or  fight,"  4 ;  people  of, 
158. 

Osio,  J.,  his  history  and  docu- 
ments as  material  for  Mr. 
Bancroft,  313. 

Overland  travel,  emigrants  and 
adventurers,  66-94. 

Owen,  J.,  huya  New  Harmony, 
26. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  in- 
fluence for  good  and  evil,  108, 

Facific  Ocean,  discovery  of,  118; 
U.  S.  frontage  on,  2;  coaet 
line,  4;  waste  of  water,  49; 
wealth  of  shores,  67 ;  pot«n- 
tialities  of,  475. 

Pan  am  &  canal,  early  schemes 
and  efforts,  540-1;  surveys  for, 
543-6 ;  work  of  de  Lesseps  and 
sale,  643-5;  significance  of, 
521-6;  Napoleon  considers  it, 
646;  dimensions  of  canal,  9; 
what  it  will  accomplish,  524- 
525;  its  influence  on  Califor- 
nia, 476 ;  on  New  York,  477. 

Panama,  city  of,  old  town  and 
new,  121;  entrepot  of  tlie  Pa- 
ciflc,  521-2;  the  city  in  1541, 
119;  importance  of,  in  early 
times,  521. 

Panamfi,  isthmus  of,  romance  re- 
garding, 1 18 ;  glory  of  other 
days,  118-9;  key  to  New  World 
commerce,  120;  explorationa 
and  surveys,  541-6. 


PanamA  railway,  construction 
and  sale  of,  122,  643;  Chinese 
laborers,   122. 

Panamft,  state  of,  purchase  of 
canal  zone,  S;  fortiflcation  pol- 
icy, 14-15. 

Passes  and  routes  overland,  and 
through  the  mountains,  87-8. 

Patriotism,  loss  of,  504;  stand- 
ard of  citisenship  lowered,  605. 

Patterson,  W.,  Darien  settlement, 
22-3. 

Penn,  W.,  his  Utopia,  24;  pur- 
chase of  American  lands  from 
the  English  king,  138;  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  139-40; 
a  sixteenth-century  conscience, 
139;  rights  of  aboriginal  land- 
owners, 140, 

Petrof,  I.,  voyages  to  Alaska  and 
Russia  for  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary, 305,  342. 

Fhelan,  J.  D.,  his  municipal 
administration,  245;  crusade 
against  crime,  271;  good  work 
accomplished,  490. 

Philippines,  undesirable  posaes- 
sions,  14. 

Pike  and  Long  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  67. 

Pinart,  A.,  French  savant.  30G; 
pnllector  and  writer,  306;  his 
valuable  material  secured  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  306-12. 

Pioneers  who  were  not  pioneers, 
171. 

Pirntps,  Morgan  at  Panamrt,  121. 

Pixley,  F.,  his  "Argonaut"  and 
virulent  scores  of  Stanford, 
234-5. 
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Pizarro,  P.,  at  Panamfl,  119;  on 
the  Atrato,  533. 

Plains,  myatery  of,  42-63;  land 
of  enchantment,  48;  pathways 
of,  51,  62;  garden  of  the  gods, 
05;  a  prolific  amphitheatre, 
66;  letting  in  the  Tight,  50; 
entrances  and  trails,  51;  con- 
quest of,  144. 

Polygamy,  Mormon  revelations 
concerning,  36;  established  in 
Utah,  40. 

Population  of  U.  S.  in  1790, 
156;  of  early  California,  103; 
changes  in  character  of,  161-5; 
centres  of,  157 ;  west  coast 
types,  163-7;  quality  of,  in  the 
mines,  166-7. 

Presidents  of  U.  S.,  211-2;  some 
characteristics,  231. 

Primary  election,  change  of,  605. 

Progressive  government,  485- 
503;  significance  and  purpose, 
503;  what  Hiram  Johnson  did, 
497;  the  work  of  Roosevelt, 
503;  men  of  Los  Angeles,  496; 
a  model  legislature,  500  j 
Burns  and  Ruef,  601. 

Prosecution  of  high  criminals  not 
a  failure,  271-3. 

Proselyting,  spirit  of,  18;  vari- 
ous methods,  18-20. 

Ptolemy  and  the  conjectural 
geography  of  1530,  529. 

Pueblos  of  California,  179, 

Puritans,  arrival  of,  and  atti- 
tude toward  the  natives,  137. 


Quakers  as  colonists,  153. 
Quivira,  mythical  city  of,  43. 


Race,  new  combinations  and 
blendinga  in  U.  S.,  101;  in 
California,  116;  other  forma- 
tions, intermixtures,  and  de- 
velopments, 149-62;  predomi- 
nance in  U.  S.,  161-3. 

Railroads  overland,  incipiency, 
69. 

Railway  methods  bring  distress, 
322. 

Ralston,  W.  C,  life  and  death, 
204. 

Ramairez,  J.  F.,  valuable  mate- 
rial for  the  Bancroft  Library, 
312. 

Ramusio,  remarks  on  open  mid- 
continent  sea,  627. 

Recall,  the,  operation  of,  606; 
aa  applied  to  the  judiciary, 
509-512;  opposition  to,  506; 
untenable  attitude  of  Taft, 
610. 

Referendum,  nature  and  opera- 
tions of,  506. 

Republic,  moral  decadence  of, 
604. 

Republicanism,  phases  of,  284; 
an  indefinite  quantity,  286; 
what  is  itT  487. 

Roads,  national  and  historic,  60; 
pathways  of  the  plains,  64; 
Cumberland  gap,  74. 

Rolph,  J.,  Jr.,  elected  mayor,  283 ; 
institutes  important  measures, 
491;  efficiency  and  popularity, 
620. 

Roosevelt,  T.,  secures  Panamft 
canal,  6-8;  his  great  work, 
229-231;  what  the  world  owes 
him,  497;  what  California 
owes  him,  498;  ever  one  of  the 
world's  great  men,  490,  603. 
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Routes  orerlaiul,  67. 

Ruef,  A.,  a  uttivereiity  blogsom 
out  of  season,  274;  genius  for 
civic  debauchery,  240;  his  ca- 
reer, 245-^;  some  of  his 
achievementa,  501 ;  silly  aenti- 
mestalism  regarding  him,  340. 


Sacramento,  as  seen  in  '49,  130. 

Salt  Lalce  valley,  occupied  by  the 
Mormons,  39-40. 

San  Diego,  as  seen  in  '49,  127; 
civic  individualism,  159;  fa- 
ther Eorton  and  the  brotbera 
Kimball,  159-60. 

San  Francisco,  site,  172;  first 
inhabitants,  173;  sectional  ri- 
valry; the  name,  173;  a  metro- 
politan city,  45S;  coming  of 
the  friars,  456;  model  climate, 
458;  fires  of  '49  and  '50,  459; 
as  seen  in  '49,  128,  131 ;  flush 
times  traflic,  102;  houses  and 
streets,  104;  living  expenses, 
103;  suffering,  104;  catas- 
trophe of  1906  compared,  105; 
society,  103;  the  cholera,  105; 
steamer  day,'  126;  the  Hounds 
and  Regulators,  180-1;  regen- 
eration, 208;  in  the  early 
fifties,  typical  gambling  house, 
124 ;  surveys  and  naming  of 
streets,  177;  Bartiett,  alcalde 
and  map  maker,  newspapers, 
175;  sickness,  460;  the  great 
fire  of  1906,  461;  "Paris  in 
America,"  462;  rehabilitation, 
463;  hard  times,  464;  failures, 
465 ;  manufactures,  470 ;  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  for 
marketing,  470-2 ;  labor  con- 
ditions, 466;   climate  and  food 


BUpply,  470;  industries  atran- 
g!cd  by  labor  leaders,  479;  an 
enslaved  city,  480;  the  city 
and  bay  a  hundred  years 
hence,  473;  influence  of  Pana- 
mA  canal,  476;  the  city  noth- 
ing without  manufactures,  479- 
483. 

San  Jos«,  as  seen  in  '49,  129. 
Santa  F6  trail,  a  historic  high- 
way, 60. 

Savagism  and  civilization,  48-9; 
ria[htB  and  wroi^  of,  188-41, 

Scbmitz,  E.,  labor  leader  and 
mayor,  246. 

Scott,  Dr.,  escapade,  207. 

Scott,  T„  projected  railway  to 
San  Diego,  148. 

Seattle,  the  old  chief's  people, 
305. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  checks  French  in- 
tervention, 289-91. 

Shipping  at  San  Francisco  bay 
in  '49,  93;  colonial,  2;  ship 
subsidy,  17. 

Significance  of  the  PanamS  canal, 
521-547;  to  some  it  has  no 
significance,  626. 

Slavery  in  the  colonies,  64. 

Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  Mor- 
monism,  29-35;  polygamy  or- 
dered, 36-7 ;  death,  37. 

Society,  colonial,  55;  vagaries  of, 
414;  decadence  of  the  idle  rich, 
415;  kings  and  princesses,  416; 
sham  and  conventionalities, 
417;  international  marriages, 
wealth  and  display,  419-23; 
health  conditions,  414;  alco- 
holic parentage,  415;  classes, 
416;     origin    of     sham,     417; 


